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GENEKAL  EEFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

Wb  may  now  consider  oarselves  as  having  passed  througli  one 
portion  of  the  History  of  the  French  devolution. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  turn  round,  and  at  this  point 
survey  once  more  the  main  events  to  which  we  have  adverted,  con- 
sider the  various  statements  we  have  made,  and  see  whether  there 
are  any  general  conclusions  at  which  we  can  finally  arrive. 

I  shoiSd  accomplish  a  great  object  if  bv  any  recapitulation  of 
this  kind  I  could  furnish  you  with  materials  for  future  reflection ; 
above  all,  if  I  could  present  to  you  certain  land-marks,  as  it  were, 
to  direct  your  future  progress  through  this  great  subject. 

The  opmions  of  men  on  the  whole,  and  on  every  part  of  it,  are 
various.  Are  there  any  which  we  may  venture  to  adopt  as  suflGL- 
ciently  reasonable?  Ihave  exhibited  before  you  the  views  and 
testimonies  of  every  description  of  writer  and  reasoner  that  I  could 
find.  They  are  often  opposed  to  each  other.  This  could  not  but  be 
;the  case.  The  understandings  of  men  are  different ;  and  so,  too,  their 
feelings,  their  associations,  and  their  situations.  We  see  enough 
of  this  on  every  occasion  within  our  own  experience  in  concerns 
the  most  trivial,  as  in  affairs  the  most  important — even  to  this 
hour  the  mighty  passions  and  animosities  that  were  excited  by  the 
breaking  out  and  long  continuance  of  the  French  revolution  still 
agitate  mankind.  Yet  from  the  beginning  of  this  great  convulsion 
!we  are  now  removed  to  a  certain  distance,  it  is  possible  that  of 
jthis  part  of  the  commencement  at  least,  we  may  be  able  to  judge. 

And  it  must  be  observed  that  if  any  lessons  can  be  drawn  from 
the  earlier  periods  of  these  troubles  it  is  these,  that  are  of  all 
others  the  most  important — to  prevent  revolutions  still  more  than 
1U>  learn  how  to  conduct  them — to  acquire  timely  habits  of  caution 
and  forethought,  of  modesty  and  calmness — to  obtain  instruction 
fcom  history,  which  we  do  not  purchase  by  our  own  suffering — to 
liave  our  existing  passions  and  prejudices,  our  selfishness  and  our 

tareasonableness,  awed  into  silence  and  subdued  and  transformed 
Lto  practical  wisdom  by  meditation  on  the  past. 


VI  AN   UNPTTBLIBHED   LECTUKE. 

Now  the  first  observation  that  I  have  to  ofier,  or  to  remind  you 
of,  as  far  as  we  have  hitherto  considered  the  French  Eevolution,  is 
this — that  the  lesson  for  a  long  part  of  this  period,  from  the  acces- 
sion, is  to  be  drawn  from  the  faults  of  the  privileged  orders,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  latter  part  only  of  this  period  that  it  begins  to 
turn,  and  that  it  is  then  to  be  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  the 
patriots. 

What  did  we  open  with  P  The  very  amiable  nature  and  bene- 
volent exertions  of  the  young  King. — He  was  grave,  decorous,  sen- 
sible, modest,  pious,  virtuous,  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
happiness  of  his  people.  Such  he  originally  was — such  he  never 
ceased  to  be ;  no  wrongs,  no  sufferings',  no  misfortunes  ever  made 
him  otherwise.  He  c^led  to  his  assistance  the  experience  of  the 
Count  de  Maurepas,  and  the  philosopher  the  celebrated  Turcot. 
The  finances  were  the  great  pomt  to  be  considered.  Ihere  conld 
be  no  repose  for  the  monarch,  and  no  reform  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  administration,  till  some  happy  alteration  could  be  effected  in 
this  department.  And  what  was  the  great  object  that  was  to  be 
accomplished  P — it  was  this,  that  the  privileged  orders  should  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  general  expenditure.  Now  could  they 
ever  be  persuaded  to  do  so  P  They  never  could,  never  at  least  till 
it  was  too  late.  And  this  is  the  great  lesson  to  be  deduced  from 
the  early  parts  of  the  French  Revolution.  A  lesson,  most  obvious, 
most  simple,  most  impressive,  from  the  fatal  consequences  with 
which  it  was  attended,  but  still  a  lesson,  which  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  will  ever  have  a  proper  influence  upon  men  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  this,  from  tne  prevalence  of  a  particular  notion 
which  they  convert  into  a  maxim,  that  if  they  once  begin  to  con- 
cede, they  can  never  afterwards  stop  ;  in  other  words,  that  there 
is  no  advantage  in  improving  their  case.  Now  this  is  not  the  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  the  French  Revolution.  The  king  and 
his  ministers  had  no  difficulty  but  this— the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
from  the  privileged  orders  this  concession.  While  they  were 
endeavouring  to  obtain  it,  years  the  most  precious,  years  within 
which  the  revolution  might  have  been  prevented,  passed  away ; 
and  when  the  States  Greneral  were  once  called,  the  concession  was 
too  late. 

The  general  reasonings  on  this  subject,  of  timely  concession, 
of  early  reform,  are  very  conclusive ;  they  are  stated  by  no  one 
so  well  as  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  some  of  his  speeches  prior  to  the 
French  Revolution  and  not  connected  with  it.  But  meditate  this 
early  part  of  the  French  Revolution  for  yourselves — see  what  is 
here  the  fact ;  see  what  experience  says.  It  may  indeed  be 
affirmed  by  some,  that  nothing  could  stop  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Now  there  is  no  subject  of  human  discussion  on  which  some- 
thing may  not  be  affirmed,  and  a  reasoner  of  a  paradoxical  or  per- 
verse nature,  after  having  made  his  affirmation,  may  move  away 
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contented  to  have  said  what  is  agreeable  to  his  fancj  or  his  feelings, 
aod  leaving  his  position  to  its  taie  ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  may  at 
least  be  replied  that  the  best  chance  of  averting  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion  was  the  timely  concession  we  speak  of;  uiat  the  minds  of  men 
got  gradually  inflamed  from  year  to  year  ;  that  the  necessity  of 
some  change  grew  more  and  more  urgent ;  that  the  embarrassment 
of  the  finances  was  the  great  evil  to  be  remedied ;  the  concession 
of  the  privileged  orders  the  only  means  ;  that  if  men  persevere  in 
injustice  their  opponents  will  naturally  become  violent,  and  may 
become  unjust  in  their  turn ;  that  if  concessions  were  refused,  it 
was  evident  the  States  General  might  at  last  be  convened ;  that 
they  actually  had  been  called  for,  by  one  of  the  members  of 
parliament,  twelve  years  before  they  were  demanded  effectively  ; 
and  that  there  could  be  no  wisdom,  so  far  as  the  privileged  orders 
were  concerned,  in  driving  the  king  and  his  ministers,  or  the 
public,  to  so  dangerous  an  experiment.  But  now  for  the  history. 
The  young  king  summons  Turgot  to  his  counsels — very  well ;  but 
what  does  he  luso  do  P  by  the  advice  of  Maurepas,  he  recalls  the 
parliaments.  These  bodies  were  of  a  judicial  nature,  and  consisted 
very  much  of  the  privileged  orders  ;  and  whatever  might  be  tlie 
motives  of  the  old  courtier,  the  measure  was  a  mistake  in  the  king. 

But  the  king  was  young,  and  could  little  suspect  the  situation 
in  which  he  and  his  kingdom  were  placed  ;  Turgot,  however,  the 
philosophic  minister,  does  what  alone  was  possible,  he  produces  six 
edicts,  m  the  last  of  which  only  the  privileged  orders  are  ap- 
proached ;  and  how  approached  P 

The  suppression  of  the  horrible  corvees  was  attempted ;  the 
roads  were  to  be  repaired,  and  the  expenses  defrayed  by  a  contri- 
bution, from  which  the  privileged  orders  were  not  to  be  exempt ; 
and  this  was,  it  seems,  not  to  be  endured. 

A  clamour  arose  among  the  privileged  orders,  as  if  everj^  right 
of  property  was  endangered,  and  all  the  marks  and  distinctions  .of 
the  ancient  monarchy  obliterated.  The  minister  was  dismissed, 
and  the  nobles,  the  parliaments,  and  the  clergy  were  triumphant. 
But  how  triumphant  P  Now  certainly  this  is  a  part  of  the  subject 
which,  in  my  second  Lecture,  I  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the 
attention  of  my  hearers,  and  which  I  cannot  but  now  finally  leave 
to  your  meditation.  It  belongs  to  the  first  part  of  the  subject  I 
have  mentioned,  the  faults  of  the  privileged  orders.  Another 
subject  of  meditation  which  I  would  offer  to  you,  is  the  conduct 
of  tne  king.  I  repeatedly  propose  to  my  hearers  in  the  course  of 
these  lectures  to  consider,  what  is  the  kmg  now  to  do — in  the  un- 
happy circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  what  measure  is  he 
now  to  attempt  P 

You  will  see  him  fail,  no  doubt,  from  want  of  decision,  from 
want  of  character,  from  want  of  taking  a  part  in  securing  the 
advantages  belonging  to  one  mode  of  conduct,  and  foregoing  the 
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advantages  that  belong  to  its  opposite.  Public  men  mtiBt  do  1 
as  indeed  must  private.  We  may  pass  between  advantages 
the  king  too  often  did,  and  take  hold  of  neither ;  but  if  we  a 
those  on  the  right,  we  cannot  also  have  those  on  the  left ;  and 
must  make  our  choice.  In  the  last  instance,  the  king  had  cc 
tenanced  Turgot ;  had  committed  himself  completely,  and  w 
the  minister's  sixth  edict  only  required  from  the  privileged  ore 
what  was  just  and  right,  young  as  he  was,  he  should  have  a 
that  he  was  not  to  give  way,  and  that  no  minister  of  intellige 
and  spirit  could  hope  to  serve  him  if  he  did.  But  he  did  give  w 
and  Turgot  was  dismissed. 

M.  Necker  was  next  called  into  administration,  and  the  se] 
tion  of  him  was  reasonable.  He  was  considered  as  a  man  of  int 
rity,  and  of  great  skill  in  matters  of  finance ;  but  our  American  "V 
immediately  followed,  and  an  interference  in  it  was  surely  a  nc 
take  in  the  French  king  and  Court,  and  in  all  concerned.  It 
understood  indeed,  that  the  king  did  not  make  this  mistake — 1 
he  suffered  it  to  be  made.  His  want  of  character  was  here  oi 
more  fatal ;  but  again,  it  may  be  said,  he  was  young. 

The  influence  of  the  new  debt  that  was  contracted  in  com 
quence  of  the  war,  and  the  new  spirit  of  liberty  that  was  cau^ 
by  the  officers  and  the  people  of  France,  you  will  easily  see,  m 
be  fairly  stated  as  highly  contributing  to  make  the  nation  revo] 
tionary ;  indisposed  to  those  counsels  of  moderation,  forgetful 
those  ancient  feelings  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  person 
their  monarch,  which  were  so  particularly  necessary  to  Neck 
and  to  Louis  at  this  critical  juncture. 

Publicity  of  accounts,  and  representation  of  the  people,  were 
truth  the  expedients  of  Necker  to  remedy  the  miseries  of  Franc 
The  publicity  of  the  accounts  he  effected,  and  was  never  forgiv* 
for  it  by  the  Court.  He  had  hoped  thus  to  persuade,  or  moral 
to  oblige,  the  privileged  orders  to  contribute  to  the  public  burdeni 
and  with  respect  to  the  representations  of  the  country,  he  ende 
voured  to  avail  himself  of  ancient  institutions  ;  he  revived  the  id< 
of  Turgot,  and  formed  a  scheme  of  provincial  administrations  of 
less  popular  nature  than  his  predecessors ;  less  objectionabi 
therefore,  and  very  well  fitted  to  have  warded  off  the  measure  < 
calling  together  the  States  General. 

But  the  parliaments  saw  that  their  influence  would  be  affecte 
— the  privileged  orders,  their  immunities  and  prerogatives ;  th 
old  minister,  Maurepas,  united  with  them,  the  king  once  mor 
wanted  character,  once  more  gave  way,  and  Necker  was  dismissed 
These  are  the  great  and  more  early  faults  of  the  king.  You  ar 
now  then  to  consider,  how  far  Necker  is  to  be  blamed  for  all  th( 
evils  of  the  French  Eevolution,  and  how  far  the  court  and  th 
privileged  orders  themselves.  The  privileged  orders  of  a  country 
and  the  reasoners  that  are  attached  to  them,  expect  that  a  patrio 
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opposition,  or  a  patriotic  minister,  is  to  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
puolic ;  no  interest  in  the  present  or  future  improvement  of  the 
community ;  to  be  as  torpid  and  indifferent  as  themselves ;  and 
when  he  is  otherwise,  ana  when  he  states  his  complaints  and  offers 
his  remedies,  he  is  met  by  them  with  every  resistance,  every  ac- 
cusation and  suspicion,  that  can  irritate  him ;  every  perverseness, 
i  that  has  a  tendency  to  render  his  plans  either  doubtral  or  dange- 
rous, by  forcing  him  to  seek  for  other  assistance  ;  and  when  the 
people  get  inflamed,  when  bolder  spirits  naturally  interfere  and 
take  the  business  out  of  his  hands,  and  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
first  reformers,  it  is  he  and  these  first  reformers  that  are  criminated 
and  never  forgiven ;  though  the  first  and  great*  criminality  has 
been  all  along  with  the  privileged  orders  themselves,  and  though 
the  first  patriots  are,  of  all  concerned,  those  in  whose  characters 
sense  and  virtue  are  most  to  be  found. 

I  should  hope,  that  when  you  come  to  consider  this  part  of  the 
general  subject  of  the  History  of  the  French  Eevolution,  you  will 
think  with  me,  that  if  Necker  had  succeeded  in  his  first  adminis- 
tration, the  Eevolution  mighjb  have  been  adjourned,  and  probably 
would  have  been  prevented;  and  that  if  he  had  continued  to 
succeed,  the  king's  mind  might  have  been  gradually  opened,  and 
even  the  minds  of  the  privileged  orders,  to  the  crisis  in  which  they 
were  placed.  But  in  nis  first  administration,  Necker  did  not  suc- 
ceed. He  fell  a  victim  to  the  privileged  orders,  and  with  Necker 
departed  in  the  year  1781,  as  I  must  still  contend,  all  real  hope  for 
any  peaceful  alterations  in  the  objectionable  institutions,  inconve- 
nient usages,  and  unfortunate  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  country. 

The  fault,  however,  was  the  fault  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  I 
really  must  add,  the  fault  too  of  those  who  are  considered  by  many 
as  the  patriots  of  the  country,  the  members  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  Calonne  followed — a  doubtful  character,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, as  a  man  and  as  a  minister.  But  in  justice  I  must  add, 
and  you  will  yourselves,  I  think,  agree  with  me  hereafter,  that  his 
efforts  were  directed  to  the  right  point — that  of  obtaining  in  the 
first  place  assistance  for  the  finances  from  the  privileged  orders. 
But  with  all  his  skill,  his  management,  his  address,  his  courtier- 
iike  qualities,  this  could  not  be  done — all  were  vain.  The  parlia- 
ment, the  intriguing  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  the  clergy,  the  people  of 
consequence,  even  the  queen,  were  against  him  ;  at  last  he  seemed 
to  have  no  friend,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly.  No  doubt  this 
minister  was  too  sanguine  ;  but  to  whom  is  the  fault,  is  the  guilt 
of  the  calamities  that  followed,  to  be  imputed  ?  to  the  minister, 
who  has  depended  too  confidently  on  the  disinterestedness,  the 
sense  of  justice,  the  reasonableness  of  the  privileged  orders  ;  or  to 
those  privileged  orders  themselves,  who  in  a  great  crisis  of  public 
•ffairs,  have  been  wanting  to  their  country  in  such  necessary 
qualities  P 
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I  must  here  repeat  tlie  two  conclusions  which  I  before  offered 
to  your  consideration — they  follow  from  the  fate  and  fortunes  of 
Calonne— Ist,  that  no  minister  is  to  collect  bodies  of  men  together, 
with  no  other  dependence  than  the  reasonableness  of  his  own  views 
— 2nd,  that  bodies  of  men  show  an  adherence  to  their  prejudices 
and  selfish  interests,  and  are  often  perfectly  infatuated  and  blind ; 
which  in  situations  of  a  critical  nature  is  generally  fatal  to  th^m. 

And  now  you  will  observe  that  another  most  precious  year  was 
lost— and  you  must  ask  yourselves,  what  could  possibly  be  the 
meaning  of  the  parliaments  and  the  privileged  orders  in  thus 
thwarting  every  measure  that  the  king  could  propose ;  in  doing 
everything  to  offend  him  ;  everything  to  force  him  to  a  measure 
so  unexampled,  and  so  perilous,  as  the  call  of  the  States  General  F 

The  privileged  orders  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  the  fault  was  not  Necker's  or  the  king's,  but  theirs,  that 
it  took  place  at  all.  The  king  wanted  character,  no  doubt,  but 
what  could  he  do  P  —  how  was  he  to  manage  these  privileged 
orders  ?  ^  Of  the  parliaments  indeed,  the  conduct  is  totally  inex- 
plicable ;  itiwas  they  themselves  that  called  for  the  States  General 
— it  was  they  themselves  that  said  to  their  monarch  in  July 
1787,  that  they  wished  to  see  the  whole  nation  assembled.  Here 
then  the  lesson  begins  to  alter.  This  call  for  the  States  G-eneral 
must  surely  have  been  made  by  men  of  patriotic  feelings — by 
D'Espremenil  and  others,  and,  therefore,  the  lesson  is  not  one 
directed  to  the  privileged  orders,  but  to  their  opponents  ;  it  is 
that  lesson,  of  all  the  most  common,  yet  which  has  been  for  ever 
repeated  in  vain — namely^,  that  though  men  are  not  to  stand  by 
inaifferent,  and  see  their  country  miserable,  they  are  to  pro- 
ceed step  by  step ;  they  are  not  to  depend  upon  vague,  general, 
sanguine  estimates,  but  to  be  precise,  cautious,  and  practical; 
above  all,  to  fly  from  everything  that  tends  to  revolution  ;  because 
revolutions  are  not  favourable  to  civil  freedom ;  they  break  up 
society,  and  then  the  violent  alone  bear  sway. 

These  parliaments  and  their  early  patriots,  instead  of  giving  up 
their  own  immunities  from  taxation,  favouring  the  provincial 
assemblies,  and  uniting  themselves  to  the  king  m  every  measure 
that  he  and  his  minister  proposed,  for  the  gradual  improvement  of 
the  system  of  government  and  the  situation  of  the  country,  called 
aloud  for  the  States  General. 

Now  this  was  not  proceeding  in  the  manner  of  rational  reformers 
and  intelligent  statesmen ;  it  was  to  go  on,  without  considering 
where.  Not  weighing  consequence8--Dut  satisfied  with  taking  a 
measure,  rather  than  estimating  what  might  be  the  result ;  like 
the  youthful,  the  giddy,  the  inexperienced,  who,  caught  by  some 
splendid  generality,  adopt  it  and  take  their  chance. 

This  was  very  unworthy  of  jihe  grave  and  probably  good  men 
of  which  these  bodies  were  composed,  and  this  must,  i  think,  be 
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considered,  and  I  therefore  mention  it,  as  one  of  the  warnings  of 
the  French  Eevolution — the  warning,  remember,  that  is  held  out 
by  the  inconsiderate  and  sanguine,  or  perverse  and  factious  con- 
duct of  the  parliaments  in  the  period  between  the  two  adminis- 
trations of  In  ecker  in  *81  and  '88. 

You  will  next  direct  your  attention  to  the  conduct  of  -the 
minister  who  succeeded  Calonne.  The  observations  of  the  Baron 
de  Grimm,  who  resided  in  Paris  at  the  time,  are  very  remarkable. 
I  quoted  them  to  you,  they  were  very  unfavourable  to  the  minister- 
M.  de  Brienne,  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse.  This  minister,  like 
the  rest,  totally  failed,  and  he  at  laat  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  Keeker  returned  in  August  1788.  Fif- 
teen months  had  been  lost  during  the  administration  of  Brienne. 
This  loss  of  time  was  always  a  su^ect  of  great  lamentation  to 
Necker:  I  confess  I  think,  justly.  The  minds  of  men  had  been 
left  to  inflame,  the  government  nad  in  the  interval  lost  character 
more  and  more.  This  loss  of  character  was  from  the  first  the 
secret  and  greatest  evil  of  all,  even  more  than  the  disorders  of  the 
finances,  for  hence  arose  from  time  to  time  the  growing  prevalence 
of  the  new  opinions — and  these  new  opinions,  during  tne  absence 
of  Necker,  had  an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  becoming  more 
universal  and  more  violent. 

And  it  is  now  that  begin  what  were  probably  the  faults  of 
Necker.  He  seems  to  have  been  quite  overpowered  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion  ;  to  have  had  no  object  but  to  ascertain  it ;  no 
plan  but  to  submit  to  it. 

Of  the  intentions  of  M.  Necker  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He 
wished  for  the  happiness  of  France,  was  anxious  to  establish  its 
civil  and  religious  liberties,  yet  was  certainly  faithful  to  the  king 
and  to  the  monarchy ;  but  he  must  have  seen  that  the  Court  would 
do  nothing  but  under  the  operation  of  fear,  and  it  must  have. been 
his  secret  meaning  to  put  them  under  a  moral  coercion,  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  far  as  the  cause  of  liberty  required,  and  us  far  as  the 
safety  of  the  monarchy  permitted.  This  moral  coercion  he  thought 
necessary,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  meant  well  to  the  king  and  the 
monarchy.  These  being  conjointly  his  views,  it  seems  to  have 
been  clearly  a  mistake  to  summon  the  Notables  together,  as  he  did, 
to  desire  them  to  deliberate  on  such  questions  as  these,  **  How  the 
States  General  that  had  been  called  were  to  be  composed,"  "  the 
form  of  convocations,"  "the  order  of  elections,"  "  the  manner  in 
which  were  to  be  held  the  diflerent  assemblies,  which  were  to 
give  instructions  to  their  deputies  ;"  in  short,  to  abandon  to  the 
consequences  of  a  public  discussion,  to  surrender  up  to  others, 
formally  and  voluntarily,  the  regulation  of  those  important  points, 
which  it  was  the  natural  office  of  the  king  to  ckcide  himself. 
Necker  chose  (he  thought  it  necessary)  to  be  fortified  by  public 
opinion  in  everything  he  did.    I  conceive  that  all  regular  states- 
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men  will  hold  him  to  have  wanted  on  this  occasion,  not  merely 
political  courage,  but  common  prudence. 

Not  only  should  Necker  never  have  called  the  Notables  together 
to  give  their  opinion,  but  he  should  have  settled  the  two  great 
points,  as  of  course,  by  the  king's  authoritv — they  should  hare 
appeared  in  the  king's  declaration — first,  whether  the  number  of 
the  Tiers  Etat  should  equal  the  number  of  the  other  two  conjointly ; 
secondly,  whether  these  orders  were  to  vote  in  different  houses  or 
in  one,  by  orders  or  by  head.  These  points  he  should  have  settled 
(as  if  by  the  king's  authority)  as  he  thought  expedient,  not  neces- 
sarily as  the  popular  party  might  at  the  time  wish.  He  himself 
and  the  king  and  the  privileged  orders,  the  cler^,  and  the  no- 
bility, standing  upon  the  broad  ground  of  the  kmg's  authority, 
would  have  maintained  the  contest  against  the  new  opinions  with 
more  advantage  than  they  were  ever  likely  afterwards  to  do  upon 
any  other ;  and  whether  they  had  succeeded  or  not,  this  was  the 
only  chance  for  any  temperate  movement  in  favour  of  the  happi- 
ness of  France,  for  any  real  improvement  to  be  effected  by  the 
progress  of  the  revolution. 

This  is  a  great  question  in  the  history  of  the  revolution.  M. 
Necker  has  defendea  himself ;  his  celebrated  daughter  has  in  part 
done  the  same ;  but  I  consider  the  general  apprehension  on  the 
subject  to  be  right,  and  I  conceive  the  general  conclusion  from 
the  experience  of  the  facts  of  this  part  of  the  history  to  be  this, 
that  the  only  chance  which  the  rulers  of  mankind  have,  is  to  set- 
tle points  of  a  delicate  or  doubtful  nature  before  popular  bodies 
meet,  particularly  bodies  called,  as  it  were,  for  the  first  time,  unused 
to  the  exercise  of  power,  and  uncertain  in  their  composition ;  that 
any  subsec^uent  discussion,  from  the  inflammable  nature  of  all 
public  bodies,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  must  otherwise  turn 
against  them. 

This  again,  as  in  other  instances  before,  seems  a  very  obvions 
conclusion,  one  that  might  be  derived  from  mere  reasoning,  without 
any  experience.  Yet  must  such  conclusions  be  mentioned  to  you, 
as  now  to  be  deduced  from  the  testimony  of  events ;  politics  being 
a  science  that  has  to  do  with  human  beings  and  their  nature  and 
probable  conduct,  and  therefore  a  science  of  all  others  the  most 
uncertain. 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  in  my  Lectures  on  this  point 
of  the  History  of  the  E«volution.  I  exhibited  to  you  the  topics 
of  M.  Necker's  defence.  The  whole  is  very  deserving  of  your 
study,  for  it  is  always,  as  I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  worthy  of 
study,  how  revolutions  might  have  been  prevented,  how  efforts  for 
the  advancement  of  liberty  may  be  made,  and  the  public  peace  not 
sacrificed.  The  violent  can  easily  make  a  commotion  and  thus 
endanger  civil  liberty,  rather  than  promote  it — it  is  only  for  the 
wisest,  as  well  as  the  best  of  men^  to  succeed  in  enterprises  of  this 
most  noble,  but  difficult  nature. 
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Necker»  as  you  know,  granted  the  double  representation,  ».  e, 
that  the  Tiers  £tat  should  equal  in  number  both  the  clergy  and 
the  nobility^  together.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  depended 
on  the  innuence  he  shoidd  himself  have  on  the  States  Geoeral, 
when  assembled ;  that  he  conceived  it  would  be  sufficient  if  he 
showed  them,  as  he  was  satisfied  he  could,  what  it  was  just  and 
ri^ht  and  wise  for  them  to  do.  But  in  this  he  was  deplorably 
mistaken ;  and  in  subsequent  instances  again  mistaken.  I  appre- 
hend that  Necker,  in  his  retirement  (in  Switzerland),  at  the  close 
of  his  career  and  of  his  life,  would  have  warned  any  young  states- 
man not  to  depend,  for  the'  management  of  mankind,  on  the  co- . 
gency  of  reason,  or  the  prevailing  nature  of  truth,  of  right,  and  of 
justice.  Such  considerations  have  their  weight ;  sooner  or  later 
they  may  be  expected  to  prevail,  when  the  discussions  have  passed 
from  one  generation  to  another;  but  Necker,  I  think,  woula  have 
been  taught  by  what  he  had  himself  experienced,  to  warn  any  prac- 
tical statesman,  that  reason,  the  love  of  truth,  a  sense  of  propriety, 
of  right,  and  of  justice,  were  but  part  of  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  and  not  the  whole  of  it — were  but  elements  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  consideration  of  any  given  case,  but  not  of  force 
alone  to  decide  it. 

There  were  three  great  leading  descriptions  of  public  men  about 
the  time  of  Necker's  first  recall,  the  close  of  the  year  1788 — pairties 
that  long  continued:  first,  the  most  violent  adherents  of  the 
Court,  and  the  advocates  of  the  old  opinions;  a^ain,  the  more 
violent  supporters  and  propagators  of  the  new  opinions — the  ultras 
on  each  side ;  and  again,  between  the  two,  the  first  reformers,  the 
first  Mends  of  freedom — those  who  wished  well  to  France  and  to 
liberty,  but  to  its  monarchy  also  and  its  king. 

Now  the  great  question,  you  will  easily  see,  was,  how  were  thef>e 
last  to  succeed,  how  were  these  (the  intermediate  patriots)  to  over- 
power the  Court  on  the  right,  and  not  be  themselves  overpowered 
by  the  more  violent  on  the  left. 

In  mixed  questions  of  this  kind,  people  will  think  difierently ; 
but  the  patriots  who  are  interesting,  the  men  who  are  above  all 
respectable,  the  men  of  virtue  and  talents,  are  these^r^^  patriots ; 
and  it  is  their  failure,  it  is  their  fall,  that  disheartens  those  who 
wish  well  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind ;  that  afiects  those  who 
know  not  how  to  be  wise,  if  these  men  were  not  so  ;  who  know 
not  how  they  are  to  stand  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  their  coun- 
try, so  as  to  awe  the  presumption  of  demagogues  and  to  stay  the 
headlong  passions  of  the  populace,  if  these  could  not ;  nor  Know 
how,  on  the  other  hand,  oy  the  general  weight  of  their  abihties 
and  characters,  to  attract  the  confidence  of  the  higher  orders, 
and  be  protected  from  suspicion,  obloquy,  and  opposition,  if  these 
could  not. 

All  that  can  be  done  is,  that  the  mistakes  of  these  men  must  be 
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noted,  that  no  such  mistakes  may  again  be  committed  by  men 
respectable  and  virtuous  and  intelligent  as  these.  The  French 
Eevolution  has  failed,  and  it  is  the  great  calamity  of  Modem 
Historv.    Its  lessons,  therefor^,  must  be  observed. 

Of  these  men,  Mounier  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished — ^he  has 
written  on  the  French  Bevolution,  as  well  as  fl^ecker,  who  ia 
another,  and  Lally  Tolendal. 

Now  you  will  consider  their  views  and  conduct.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  difficulties  of  these  first  patriots  were  very  great. 
These  difficulties  you  will  see  the  more  you  consider  the  nature  and 
character  of  iheir  opponents.  But  one  thing  was  certain :  it  was 
an  intuition  of  reason,  it  was  a  matter  of  historic  experience,  that 
if  their  differences  with  the  Court  were  not  brought  to  an  amicable 
conclusion  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  States  General,  other  men 
would  rush  forward  and  throw  everything  into  confusion.  In  the 
English  history,  as  they  had  seen,  first  came  the  Falklands  and 
the  Hydes,  and  then  Cromwell.  We  will  now  observe  their  con- 
duct. You  will  remember  the  unfavourable  circumstances  under 
which  the  States  Greneral  assembled  in  May,  1789 ;  these  circum- 
stances remained  for  a  long  time  the  same,  and  were  in  truth  most 
embarrassing  ;  they  were  these — the  king  was  indecisive,  was  ami- 
able, but  not  fitted  to  command ;  the  Court  too  bigoted  to  the  old 
opinions  ;  the  populace  tumultuous  and  ferocious. 

Now  what  do  the  Tiers  Etat,  the  Patriots,  do  P  The  Tiers 
Etat  began  with  usurpation ;  this  must,  I  think,  be  confessed. 
They  were  determined  that  the  three  orders  should  vote  in  one 
assembly  ;  that  the  vote  should  be  by  head,  not  by  order.  They 
called  upon  the  two  orders  to  unite  with  them,  in  fact  for  that 
purpose  only. 

But  this  was  usurpation ;  themselves  to  require  the  other  orders 
to  come  and  verify  their  powers  in  their  particular  chamber,  and 
for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  voting  hereafter  by  head.  This  was 
usurpation ;  and  was  this  usurpation  justified  P  Men  will  think 
differently.  They  might  at  the  time  think  it  was ;  but  they  may 
now,  perhaps,  perceive  that  it  was  not.  The  Court  was  insincere 
no  doubt,  and  meant  no  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  France 
that  could  have  satisfied  the  patriots.  No  doubt ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case  with  Necker,  nor  with  the  king.  How  then  were 
either  of  them  (the  king  or  Necker)  to  maintain  the  cause,  whether 
of  freedom  or  improvement,  against  the  Court,  unless  the  patriots 
were  reasonable  and  conciliatory  ;  unless  they  assisted  and  justi- 
fied the  efforts  and  views  of  Necker  and  the  king  by  the  nature  of 
their  conduct  P  The  revolution,  it  is  true,  would  not  have  gone  on 
at  the  expected  rate  on  the  supposition  of  voting  bv  orders  ;  but 
much  improvement  might  have  been  effected  in  the  nrst  place,  and 
most  of  the  best  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  supporters  of  the  new 
opinions  might  have  obtained  admission  in  the  second.  Ultimately 
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the  leaders  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  the  patriots  among  the  clergy  and 
the  nohilitj,  could  not  but  have  been  willing,  and  could  not  but 
hare  been  able,  to  provide  for  future  calJs  of  the  States  General. 
What  was  wanting  to  France  but  a  regular  return  of  constituent 
bodies  P  What  else,  to  save  the  coun^  from  the  former  abuses 
ofthe  monarchy? 

But  the  king,  it  may  be  said,  had  they  once  been  regularly  dis* 
solved,  would  never  have  suffered  them  to  appear  again.  Suppos- 
ing, however,  that  they  had  not  usurped  power  in  the  vfty  tney 
did,  and  given  their  opponents  a  case  against  them,  could  the 
growing  consequence  or  the  middle  and  lower  orders,  could  the 
widely  mcreasing  prevalence  of  the  new  opinions,  could  the  real 
advancement  made  in  intelligence  and  knowledge,  taking  into 
account  also  the  undoubted  oenevolence  and  patriotism  of  the 
king — could  all  these  have  been  really  set  aside  in  this  manner,  so 
as  to  produce  no  subsequent  effect  fo^r  the  improvement  of  the 
constitution  P    Can  this  be  fairly  supposed  P 

We  must  bring  candour  and  temper  to  the  appreciation  of  these 
questions  of  probability,  or  it  will  be  in  vain  to  read  history. 

The  great  lesson  of  revolutionary  periods  is,  in  the  first  place, 
that  which  is  addressed  to  the  constituted  authorities  to  concede 
in  time  ;  but  to  the  popular  party  afterwards  the  lesson  is,  not  to 
push  their  victories  too  far,  to  leave  their  opponents  sufficiently  in 
good  humour,  so  situated  that  they  may  acquiesce  without  de- 
gradation in  any  new  arrangements  or  diminutions  of  their  power 
that  may  have  been  introduced. 

The  Tiers  Etat  not  only  assumed  the  appellation  of  National 
Assembly,  that  is,  voted  themselves  alone  tne  proper  representa- 
tives of  the  community,  but  possessed  of  the  authority  of  it,  they 
actually  proceeded  to  exercise  its  powers,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  other  two  orders ;  and  without  waiting  for  the  ap- 
probation of  the  king,  they  issued  a  decree  to  declare,  that  they 
consented,  provisionally  for  the  nation,  that  the  taxes  and  contri- 
butions, though  now  illegally  established  and  levied,  should  con- 
tinue to  be  levied  till  the  day  of  the  separation  of  the  Assembly  ; 
after  which  they  were  to  cease,  if  not  regranted  by  the  Assemblv. 

This  wa-s  on  the  17th  of  June.  Now  you  are  to  consider  what 
had  the  Court, — above  all,  what  had  the  king  done, — to  render 
such  an  act  necessary. 

Was  there  any  fair,  open,  generous,  or  even  grateful  feeling  to^ 
the  king  and  his  ministers  displayed  by  the  Assembly  on,  this  oc- 
casion P  If  they,  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  once  committed 
themselves,  and  assumed  thus  (or  so  nearly  assumed)  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  State,  how  could  they  aflerwards  retreat  P  Where 
was  then  the  wisdom  of  such  an  assumption  ?  Was  this,  or  was 
it  not,  the  direct  way  to  bring  everything  to  the  issue  of  a  civil 
warP  f 
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Certainly  it  was  not  for  measures  like  these  that  they  wen 
called  together  by  the  king,  nor  for  measures  like  these  that  the; 
were  sent  to  the  States  General  by  their  constituents. 

These  acts  of  usurpation  in  the  Tiers  Etat  you  will,  therefore 
make  the  subject  of  your  meditation.  They  are  very  importan 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  revolution.  I  consider  then 
as  fatal  mistakes. 

In  return  for  these  measures,  some  counter-measure  from  thi 
ministers  of  the  king  was  now  to  be  expected.  This  counter 
measure  was  attempted  by  Necker.  He  formed  his  measure  o 
the  23rd  of  June,  but  upon  a  system  of  prudence  and  forbearance 
and  now  you  are  to  observe  that  we  have  here  another  great  crisii 
in  the  history  of  the  revolution — Necker's  measure  of  uie  23rd  o: 
June.  For  njyself  I  lay  great  stress  upon  it,  and  I  hope  you  wil 
consider  it.  The  Court,  you  will  find  on  this  occasion,  were  ona 
more  unable  to  resist  the  temptations  of  their  situation,  for,  at  i 
second  sitting  of  the  cabinet,  they  altered  the  declaration,  whidi 
Necker  at  the  first  sitting  had  proposed,  and  to  which  the  kin§ 
would  haye  acceded.  Necker  had  made  the  king's  declaratioi) 
sufficiently  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  for  by  thii 
declaration  the  sovereigntyassumed  by  the  Assembly  would  have 
been  silently  nullified ;  but  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  what, 
no  doubt,  were  the  natural,  though  then  very  unseasonable,  feel* 
ings  of  the  Court ;  and  therefore  the  king  was  made  by  the  de- 
claration, as  idtered  by  the  Court  openly,  to  produce  his  authority 
and  by  that  authority  openly  nullify  and  pronounce  illegal  the 
former  decrees  of  the  Assembly.  This  was  harsh  and  irritating, 
and,  on  the  whole,  most  unwise.  But  though  I  admit  this,  I  stOl 
contend  that  the  declaration  was  left  such  that  the  Assembly 
should  have  received  it,  and  on  the  basis  of  it  proceeded  heartily 
and  earnestly  with  the  king  to  the  general  settlement  of  the  con* 
cerns  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  improvement  and  adjustment  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State. 

The  declaration  was,  on  the  whole,  a  great  outline  of  a  system 
of  government ;  it  was  an  ofier  of  the  Court  and  the  kin^  to  the 
patriots — the  extent  of  the  concessions  that  could  be  admitted  hy 
the  retainers  of  the  old  opinions  to  the  patrons  of  the  new. 

This,  I  must  repeat,  is  a  great  crisis  m  the  history  of  the  revo- 
Intion— one  of  the  greatest ;  I  must  leave  it  to  your  consideration. 
What  I  contend  for  is,  that  the  main  points  were,  even  by  thii 
Court  declaration,  secured,  and  that  therefore  the  Assembly  should 
haye  closed  with  the  king,  and  taken  its  chance  of  making  hereafter 
any  smaller  improvements  that  mi^ht  appear  desirable ;  the  main 
pomts,  I  must  affirm,  were  secured,  because  no  new  tax  was  to  be 
levied,  no  old  one  prolonged,  without  the  consent  of  the  represen* 
tatives  of  the  nation.  When  the  right  of  the  purse  and  a  new 
meeting  of  the  States  were  thus  secured,  what  further  concession 
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WM  necessary  ?  The  public  finances  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  States,  The  clergy  and  the  nobility  were  to 
be  sanctioned  by  the  king  in  the  renunciation  of  their  pecuniary 
pririleges,  which  they  had  already  promised.  These  were  the 
main  points ;  bnt  there  were  others  determined  fairly  enough, 
existing  circumstances  considered,  in  favour  of  the  people ;  and 
these  were  quite  sufficient  for  the  Assembly  to  have  proceeded 
upon,  in  a  spirit  of  union  and  conciliation  with  the  king ;  that  he 
wonld  on  his  part  have  acted  with  sincerity,  and  perfectly  in  the 
spirit  and  to  the  effect  of  his  declaration,  they  could  not  possibly 
mve  doubted.  Such  are  the  remarks  that  I  have  before  made,  that 
I  now  repeat,  and  that  I  must  finally  leave  to  your  consideration. 
The  declaration  to  which  I  thus  refer  you,  as  one  to  which  the 
National  Assembly  should  have  acceded,  was  thought  of  so  lightly 
by  the  leaders  of  the  populaif  party  at  the  time,  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  entertained  by  them  at  all,  the  terms  of  it  not 
for  a  moment  considered,  and  the  authoritative  parts  of  it,  where 
the  king  retained  the  ancient  and  accustomed  language  and  feel- 
ings of  a  king  of  France,  were  alone  adverted  to  both  in  and  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  adverted  to  only  to  be  reprehended.  Such 
was  the  infiammation  of  the  minds  of  men  at  that  particular 
season,  bo  ardent  and  unlimited  their  hopes,  in  the  supposed  happy 
progress  of  the  new  opinions,  and  the  expected  labours  of  the  many 
enl^htened  men  of  which  the  Assembly  was  composed ;  and  so 
deep  and  universal  the  unfavourable  opmion  entertained  of  the 
ancient  institutions  and  existing  government  of  France.  This  de- 
claration, then,  of  the  23rd  totally  failed— failed,  as  I  conceive, 
nnhappily  for  the  interests  of  France  and  of  all  mankind.  To 
whom,  then,  is  the  blame  ^  be  imputed  P  On  the  whole,  the 
oudn  blame  must,  on  this  most  important  occasion,  be  imputed  to 
the  Tiers  Etat,  after  deducting  the  blame  that  rests  with  the 
Conrt,  first,  for  altering  Necker's  original  declaration ;  and 
secondly,  for  making  no  preparatory  efibrts  with  the  patriotic 
leaders  for  its  reception ;  finally,  for  a  great  want  of  management 
in  the  detail,  and  m  the  antecedent  circumstances  of  this  royal 
fitting  of  the  23rd.  You  will  now  see  that  the  parties  were  at 
JMne.  The  declaration  having  failed,  and  such  terms  as  the  king 
«id  the  Court  thought  they  could  grant  being  rejected,  nothing 
'wnained  to  the  king  and  Court  but  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  dis- 
loktion  of  the  Assembly ;  and  this,  if  it  was  a  possible  measure  at 
dl,  was  only  so  on  the  supposition  of  a  new  one  being  at  the  same 
tmie  called,  the  declaration  published  as  the  case  of  the  king,  and 
^ps  brought  tip  ;  but  this  opportunity  was  lost,  for,  instead  of 
«»y  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Assembly,  the  king  positively  and 
personally  interfered  in  the  dispute  between  the  Assembly  and  the 
V^eged  orders.  The  king  himself  was  the  immediate  reason 
'fhy  the  union  of  the  remainmg  part  of  the  clergy,  and  more  par- 
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ticularly  of  the  i;i©biliW ,  was  completed — why  the  Assembly,  wha 
thus  composed,  seemed  at  last  to  deserve  the  title  which  they  bai 
assumed,  the  title  of  National  Assembly  ;  but  this  was  an  overtuD 
of  peace  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  after  this  measure  it  was  n< 
longer  possible  for  him  to  alter  his  policy,  and  briDg  up  troops  t< 
dissolve  the  Assembly,  unless  their  conduct  gave  him  some  nen 
cause  of  alarm  or  ofl^nce.  Nothing,  however,  of  the  kind  wai 
done  by  the  Assembly,  and  yet  they  perceived  that  the  troopf 
were  approaching,  and  the  metropolis  and  their  own  existence 
evidently  menaced.  That  the  experiment  of  force  was  resolvec 
upon,  they  could  not  but  conclude  was  the  fact.  And,  on  th< 
wnole,  it  appears  that,  on  whatever  account  and  for  whatevei 
representations  or  deceptions  to  the  king,  the  decision  might  arise, 
still,  that  the  fact  was,  that  the  trial  of  torce  was  determined  upon. 
This  seems  to  me  the  only  explanation  of  the  phenomena  that  now 
appeared,  and  this  explanation  is  coniSrmed  by  the  representations 
of  writers  and  reasoners  whose  opinions  are  decisive. 

The  Court,  however,  should  have  taken  it  for  granted  that,  if 
they  brought  up  troops,  the  Assembly  would  resist.  The  Assembly 
did  so.  Their  part  of  the  contest  was  executed  with  great  calm- 
ness and  spirit ;  the  Court,  on  the  contrary,  managed  their  part 
with  a  want  of  skill  that  cannot  well  be  explained. 

And  now  it  must  be  observed  that,  however  we  may  consider  the 
National  Assembly  as  guilty  of  the  first  assumptions  of  power,  the 
first  usurpations,  and  however  we  may  think,  that  they  are  answer- 
able for  aU  the  calamities  that  followed,  still  we  find  ourselves 
under  the  necessity  of  considering  their  cause  as  the  cause  of  civil 
hberty ;  still  are  we  obliged  to  suppose,  that  the  best  interests  or 
mankind  were  brought  at  last  to  ae^^end  on  their  being  able  to 
maintain  their  existence  in  the  presence  of  their  country  and  of 
Europe.    This  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  great  objections  originally 
to  their  usurpations,  that,  when  advanced,  they  could  not  well 
retreat ;  that  they  would  provoke  the  exertions  of  force  againsfc 
them ;  and  that,  if  force  once  prevailed,  their  downfall  woiild  be 
probably  complete,  and  no  terms  be  made  with  them.  This  seemed 
the  issue  to  wnich  matters  were  now  brought.    Troops  were  drawn 
round  the  Assembly,  troops  hovered  about  Paris;  to  what  purpose, 
but,  on  the  mildest  supposition,  to  awe  the  one  and  eventually  to 
dissolve  the  other.      What  chance  for  liberty,  were  this  once 
effected  P    How  was  the  king  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  call  again 
the  States  General?    Who  was  ever  again  to  resist  the  Court,  if  | 
the  experiment  had  already  failed   when  made  under  the  most 
promismg  circumstances  ?    Right  or  wrong,  the  National  Assembly 
nad  the  wishes  and  the  prayers  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  parfcicu-' 
larly  out  of  France ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  when  th» 
Bastile  was  taken,  Paris  armed,  the  troops  drawn  off*,  and  seen  to 
be  uniting  with  the  people,  and  when  the  Court  was  left  alone, 
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helpless  and  disappointed,  the  exaltation  was  loud  and  general  ;— 
it  was  despotism  that  was  supposed  to  have  fallen,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged rights  and  liberties  of  mankind  to  have  prevailed. 

And  now,  at  a  distance  of  time  and  place,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
historian,  while  he  meditates  upon  these  transactions,  to  wish  that 
this  experiment  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  Court,  about  the  middle 
of  July,  1789,  should  have  succeeded,  and  I  submit  the  following 
three  positions  to  your  inquiry  and  reflection — 1st,  that  itjcannot 
be  supposed  that  the  military  force  under  Broglio  was  only  meant 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  Paris  and  leave  the  deliberations  of  the  As- 
sembly free,  as  was  pretended,  and  as  is  even  now  supposed  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  late  publication,  a  publication  that  is  very  able, 
and  that  I  have  no  doubt  will  live ; — 2ndly,  that,  though  the  Tiers 
Etat  had  been  guilty  of  acts  of  usurpation,  such  as  justified  the 
king  in  any  re^^ilar  attempts  to  dissolve  them  (calling,  for  instance, 
another  assembly  at  the  same  time,  and  issuing  the  declaration  as 
his  case),  still,  the  opportunity  had  been  lost  and  a  system  of 
peace  adopted — and  not  only  this,  but  the  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Court  without  pledging  the  king  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
any  way  whatever,  made  by  open  military  force,  and  the  cause 
of  the  Assembly  was  thus  rendered  at  once  the  cause  of  the  liber- 
ties of  France  and  of  mankind ;— -and  3rdly,  that  the  rising  of 
Paris  on  the  14th  of  July  to  save  themselves,  and  prevent  tneir 
capital  from  being  entered  by  Marshal  Broglio  and  the  troops,  was 
an  impulse  in  itself  virtuous,  and  a  measure  in  itself  necessary,  and 
a  case  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  a  nation  honourably  and 
wisely  contending  for  its  independence,  and  at  all  events,,  right  or 
wrong,  beating  off  invasion  ;  in  a  word  and  on  the  whole,  that  the 
language  of  the  Court  (I  do  not  say  of  the  king)  was  insincdrei 
that  the  triumph  of  the  i^sembly  was  desirable,  and  that  the  in- 
surrection of  tne  City  was  defensive. — These  I  consider  as  strong 
positions,  but  they  are  those  to  which  I  conceive  you  will  find 
yourselves  obliged  to  accede,  notwithstanding  all  the  subsejiuent 
calamities  of  the  French  Eevolution,  if  you  mean  to  do  justice  to 
all  parties,  situated  as  they  really  were  at  that  most  extraordinary 
crisis. 

After  these  general  conclusions,  we  must  advert  to  another 
consideration,  that  of  the  incapacity  of  the  king's  ministers.  This 
must  be  remembered  as  a  part  of  the  case.    No  doubt  their  difG- 

.eulties  were  great,  as  they  were  to  use  force,  and  yet  be  subject  to 
the  interference  of  the  king,  who  could  not  bear  that  force,  if 

>  likely  to  be  attended  with  bloodshed,  should  be  used.  It  was  ^ 
impossible  to  conceal  this  tenderness  in  the  character  of  the 
monarch  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Assembly,  or  even  of  the  mob 
—it  was  impossible  to  prevent  them  from  presuming  upon  it, 
though  it  could  not  be  known  to  what  extent  it  would  be  carried ; 
these  were  difficulties  of  an  intolerable  nature  to  ministers  and 

b  2 
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commanders  of  the  old  r%ime ;  they  were,  indeed,  not  a  littli 
irremediable.  Still,  neither  the  ministers  nor  commanders  allowed 
any  foresight  of  events,  or  made  proper  provision  or  exertion  tc 
direct  them ;  it  was  evidently  their  business  so  to  manage,  by  the 
unexpected  rapidity  and  decisive  energy  of  their  moyements,  as  tc 

§ut  all  resistance  out  of  the  question ;  and,  if  this  could  not  be 
one,  nothing  was  to  be  attempted  at  all. 

The  character  of  the  king  was  to  be  taken  into  account ;  they 
were  not  to  wait  to  see  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  emptied  of  its  arms 
and  artillery,  the  Paris  populace  provided  with  weapons,  the  IBastile 
stormed,  and  an  insurrection  regularly  prepared  and  organized  ; 
they  were  not  to  remain  all  this  time  inactive.  This  was  a  crisis 
which  they  could  not  for  a  moment  suppose  the  king  would 
encounter ;  he  was  sure  to  give  way  on  the  slightest  appearance 
of  an  approaching  civil  war.  And  here  is  another  observation, 
which  I  have  already  made  and  must  again  repeat,  and  which  I 
must  finally  leave  with  you.  It  is  this,  that  the  great  fault  and 
criminality  of  the  Tiers  Etat  consisted  in  this,  that  they  had  origi- 
nally usurped  power,  while  the  king  was  a  patriot ;  they  had  thus 
reduced  everything  to  an  issue  of  force,  though  their  kmg  was  all 
the  time  a  man  of  benevolence.  They  had  been  hurrying  on,  in- 
flamed with  their  new  opinions  to  set  aside  the  old  opinions, 
though  their  king,  who  had  been  the  offspring,  and  was  the  repre- 
sentative, of  those  old  opinions,  had  been  the  very  king  who  nad 
called  them  together.  Had  he  told  them,  in  the  bitterness  of  a 
wronged  and  generous  spirit,  that  they  were  unprincipled,  unfeel- 
ing, and  ungrateful,  what  answer  could  have  been  maae  him  P 

You  remember  the  testimony  of  Bailly,  the  philosophic  Mayor 
ui  Palis ;  how  complete  and  how  unobjectionable ;  he  concludes  it 
with  observing,  "A  king  less  of  a  goo^^man,  and  ministers  more 
skilful,  and  we  should  have  had  no  revolution."  Nor  is  it  on  the 
character  of  the  king  merely  as  an  object  of  historical  curiosity 
that  I  thus  endeavour  to  fix  your  attention ;  it  is  for  the  purpose 
also  of  showing  you  the  inflammable  nature  of  political  opinions, 
particularly  of  new  political  opinions. 

A  new  constitution  was  to  be  given,  France  was  to  be  regener- 
ated :  such  was  the  language  of  the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous 
men  of  France,  and  indeed  of  Europe,  at  the  time ;  the  king  was 
to  go  along  with  the  stream,  he  was  to  ride  upon  the  surface  ;  this 
indeed  was  hoped  and  was  intended,  but,  sink  or  swim,  he  was  to 
go  along  with  it.  Such  were  the  feelings  of  the  followers  of  the 
new  opinions,  and  to  have  desired  men  of  this  mind,  at  the  time, 
to  be  more  doubtful  of  human  nature  than  they  were,  to  be  more 
modest  in  their  estimates  of  themselves,  and  more  respectful  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  them,  would  have  been  then,  as  it  will 
be  hereafter  on  similar  occasions,  to  offer  music  to  the  deaf  and 
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pietares  to  the  blind.  I  must  again  refer  you  to  Bailly,  uniting, 
as  he  did,  in  all  the  measures  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  (in  those 
I  h&ve  taken  upon  me  to  blame.)  He  confesses,  when  he  comes 
afterwards  to  write,  to  meditate  on  the  past,  and  to  afford  in- 
struction to  others:  "However,"  says  he,  "the  men  of  loftier 
mmds,  who  vote  themselves  the  only  children  of  liberty,  may  look 
down  upon,  as  spurious,  those  who  condescend  to  consider  and  to 
calculate,  a  little  more  of  this  sort  of  philosophic  reasoning,  would 
have  done  us  no  harm  in  the  Constituent  Assembly." 

Memoirs,  too,  have  been  written  by  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  a 
nobleman  of  the  old  school ;  but  his  representations  are  quite  clear 
and  decisive. 

From  what  you  have  already  understood  of  the  history  of  the 
Eevolution,  you  will  have  already  seen  how  dangerous,  how  fatal 
in  every  respect,  it  is,  to  suffer  the  people  visibly  and  personally 
to  express  their  opinion  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  debates  of  any 
legislative  Assembly.  This  might  have  been  expected  before 
experience  had  proved  the  fact,  and  you  will  have  hereafter  but 
too  abundant  reason  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  from  what 
you  are  yet  to  see ;  but  I  mention  it  now,  because  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  exhibit  to  you  such  general  conclusions  as  the  annals 
of  the  Revolution  in  its  earlier  stages  offer  down  to  the  14th  of  July 
and  a  little  after,  and  because  all  vindications,  by  facts  and  experi- 
ence of  theoretic  conclusions,  should  be  mentioned.  Indeed  the 
more  reasonable  and  respectable  leaders  were,  from  the  first,  aware 
how  dangerous  was  the  liberty  allowed  to  spectators  of  applaud- 
ing the  speeches  and  motions  made  in  the  Assembly ;  but  they 
considered  themselves  as  only  supported,  and  even  defended,  from 
the  violence  of  the  Court,  by  the  sympathv  of  the  public,  which 
was  in  this  manner  announced  and  made  clear  to  tne  Court,  as 
well  as  to  themselves. 

I  mentioned  an  anecdote  in  mv  lecture  the  other  day,  told  by 
Bailly,  which  will,  in  a  few  words,  for  ever  keep  present  to  your 
JDm&  the  two  great  opposite  and  obvious  lessons,  of  the  French 
Bevolution — ^lessons  which  I  have  repeated,  and  shall  for  ever 
have  to  repeat,  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times.  "  Why  are  you 
not  satisfied,"  said  one  of  the  ministers  to  Bailly,  "  with  this  de- 
claration of  the  king  (the  declaration  of  the  23rd  June) — Had 
the  king  made  one  like  this  ten  years  ago,  would  it  not  have  been 
received  with  enthusiasm  P "  "  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Bailly,  "  no 
doubt — ten  years  ago."  "  Why,  what  then  does  the  Assembly 
want  or  wish  ?"  "  To  do  everything  itself,"  returned  Bailly ;  "  not 
for  you  to  do  it."  What  is  the  conclusion  from  this  anecdote  P  It 
is  evidently  this — concessions  are  put  off  by  the  rulers,  till  the 
reformers  take  the  management  into  their  own  hands  ;  the  former 
are  unreasonable,  till  the  latter  become  so  too,  and  both  perish, 
certainly  the  former. 
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But  the  qnestion  is,  whether  resistance  could  have  been  made  to 
the  Hevolution.  If  by  resistance  be  meant  entire  resistance,  sudi 
as  would  have  satisfied  the  Court,  or  men  of  their  high  opinions, 
without  a  civil  war,  whoever  had  been  the  monarch  and  what- 
ever had  been  his  qualities,  surely  not.  And  the  great  (][ue8tion  of 
the  whole  is,  whether  even  the  patrons  of  the  old  regime  (I  say 
nothing  of  the  cause  of  hberty  or  the  interests  of  mankind)  should 
not  even  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  to  a  sufficient  degree  their 
own  privileges  and  consequence,  have  conceded  in  time;  made 
their  cause  more  agreeable  to  the  obvious  notions  of  benevolence 
and  justice,  and  more  fit  to  be  respected,  at  least  tolerated,  by  the 
advancing  intelligence  and  importance  of  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  the  French  people,  which  exists 
more  in  them  than  in  other  nations,  and  which  afiected  their  devo- 
lution. It  is  mentioned  very  distinctly  by  the  Marquis  de  Ferrierefl 
and  by  Madame  de  Stael,  that  in  Paris,  that  is  France,  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs  depends  not  so  much  on  any  of  the  constituted 
authorities  as  on  what  is  called  fashion.    A  cry  for  the  States 
General  became  the  fashion ;  they  were  therefore  to  be  called.     The 
Bevolution  was  the  fashion :  there  was,  therefore,to  be  a  revolution. 
Anything  old  was  out  of  fashion!;  there  was  a  call,  therefore,  for  every- 
thing that  was  new.    Nothing  but  the  new  opinions  could  be  tole- 
rated; and  therefore,  the  king,  the  Court,  the  old  regime,  the  nobility, 
and  the  clergy,  were  to  be  voted  out  of  the  world  in  this  great  king- 
dom, and  on  this  great  occasion,  by  a  twirl  of  the  features  and  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.    No  doubt  the  sentiment  lay  deeper  in 
minds  more  respectable  ;  the  government  had  lost  all  character  but 
for  the  sort  of  frivolity  just  mentioned ;  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a 
remedy,  and,  ridiculous  as  the  cause  may  seem,  it  mtist  be  borne 
always  in  the  minds  of  my  hearers  as  one  that  contributed  to  the 
misfortunes  of  France  and  of  Europe.    Again,  I  believe  that  no 
sane  mind  can  in  the  slightest  degree  conceive  the  fermentation 
that  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Paris  from  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  States  General.    Men  are  not  employed  in 
Paris  as  they  are  in  London.    It  is  observed  by  foreigners  that 
every  one  in  London  has  an  air  of  business  and  occupation ;  every 
one  seems,  as  they  call  it,  to  be  bn  full  trot ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  West  End  of  the  town,  where  the  helpless,  loitering 
children  of  fashion  and  frivolity  are  to  be  found,  this  is  certainlv 
the  case ;  everything  in  London  is  bustle  and  business  ;  but  each 
man  is  intent  upon  his  own,  and  he  who  gives  out  that  he  is  intent 
upon  that  of  the  public,  is  at  first  more  likely  to  be  received  by 
tne  suspicion  or  sneer  of  sensible  people  than  by  their  sympathy. 
Paris,  on  the  contrary,  seems  everywhere  the  resort  and  rendez- 
vous of  the  idle.    No  difficulty  there  to  find  an  audience,  to  create  a 
group  at  least,  and,  from  the  theatrical  nature  of  every  Frenchman, 
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fury  and  yiolence  in  the  gestures,  the  language,  the  opinion,  and 
the  measure  proposed,  were  quite  matters  of  course. 

The  theatrical  and  excitable  nature  of  the  French  people  will  be, 
therefore,  a  pOint  that  you  will  bear  away  as  one  belonging  to  thia 
great  drama  of  the  !F5pench  Eevolution,  and,  though  one  as  not 
pecuUarly,  yet  as  very  particularly,  belonging  to  it.  You  will 
remember,  too,  that  the  representations  of  the  Marquis  de  Fer- 
rieres,  one  of  the  old  school,  are  quite  clear  and  decisive  on  all  the 
main  points  connected  with  the  14th  of  July.  For  instance,  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  was  intended ;  that  force  was  to 
be  employed ;  that  the  language  of  the  Court  and  the  advisers  of 
the  kmg  was  insincere ;  and  finally,  that  all  Frenchmen  looked 
upon  the  cause  of  the  National  Assembly  as  their  own,  as  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  all  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

Again,  from  his  account,  and  from  the  account  of  others,  the 
existence  of  the  Orleans  faction,  as  it  is  called,  must  be  admitted, 
and  considered  as  one  of  the  most  effective  causes  of  the  failure  of 
the  Revolution.  There  are  men  not  only  of  designing,  desperate 
characters,  but  men  who  delight  in  mischief,  mischief  for  its  own 
sake ;  and  such  men  must  be  taken  into  calculation,  by  all  those 
patriots  on  the  one  side,  and  all  those  rulers  on  the  other,  who 
really  mean  well. 

These  men,  and  all  men  like  these,  were  certahily  very  different 
from  those  who  were  the  first  patriots  and  movers  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  but  the  failure  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  crimes  and 
calamities  by  which  it  was  attended,  have  enabled  those  who  love 
not  liberty  to  confound  them  together,  have  indisposed  even  the 
wise  and  the  good  to  all  projects  of  reform.  This,  however,  is  to 
run  into  an  extreme  on  the  other  side ;  and  this  observation,  though 
ao  very  obvious,  has  so  little  effect  on  our  conduct  that  I  have 
taken  every  pains  to  illustrate  the  more  early  portion  of  the  Re- 
volution, those  periods  where  the  characters  of  distinguished 
men  are  at  issue ;  and  I  have  done  this  to  a  degree  perhaps  of 
tediousness,  anxious  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
my  hearers  of  a  sound  and  rational  nature,  deduced  from  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  faults  on  each  side—the  first  unfeeHng 
resistance  of  the  privUegjed  orders,  which  caused  the  impatience 
of  the  patriots  ;  and  the  intemperance  of  the  patriots  which  caused 
the  violence  of  the  Court  and  privileged  orders.  Virtuous  and 
moderate  men  certainly  sometimes  prompted  and  sometimes  coun- 
tenanced those  measures  which  led  to  tn&  destruction  of  the  an- 
cient monarchy.  How  this  could  happen  is  the  great  subject  for 
your  inquiry  and  meditation,  and  the  more  honourably  you  are 
animated  with  the  love  of  your  own  country,  and  the  love  of  man- 
kind, the  more  interesting  wiU  the  subject  become.  The  political 
faults  and<mistakes  of  rulers  and  governors  are  easily  seen — original 
selfishness,  and,  if  necessary,  cruelty ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ob- 
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serve  with  accuracy  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  the  patriots  of  a 
country.  The  great  fault,  in  the  instance  of  the  French  patriots, 
was  that  of  not  acting  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  with  the  Court. 

This  is  alwajs  the  fault  of  patriots,  and  this,  therefore,  is  an 
observation  which  I  must  leave  toyour  consideration.  Patriots 
should  do  anything  rather  than  sufier  the  question  to  become  a 
question  of  force.  If  the  appeal  be  once  made  to  violence,  tlie 
violent  must  bear  sway. 

In  the  instance  before  us,  it  cannot  be  properly  said  that  it  Tvas 
the  Court  that  hurried  anything  to  an  issue  of  force  by  bring^ing 
up  the  soldiers,  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  Tiers  Etat,  that,  hy 
a  system  of  encroachment  and  usurpation  from  the  first  moment  of 
their  meeting,  began  the  attack  on  the  Court.  No  doubt  tliej- 
thought  this  was  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  liberty ;  we 
contend  that  it  was  not ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  fatal  to  all 
reasonable  hopes  of  it,  and  this  is  the  question  for  the  student  to 
consider  hereafter. 

The  unfortunate  Louis,  it  is  understood,  was  often  reading  the 
history  of  the  great  struggle  in  our  own  country,  the  history  of 
the  times  of  Charles  I.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  this  was 
BuflBciently  done  by  the  virtuous  patriots  of  the  Tiers  Etat.  "With 
us,  the  love  of  civil  liberty,  by  the  assistance  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple, became  the  most  violent  enthusiasm ;  in  France,  the  same 
love  of  civil  liberty,  assisted  by  the  hope  and  ardour  of  the  new 
opinions,  became  the  most  violent  enthusiasm  also ; — ^but  the  leaders 
neither  observed  the  frightful  nature  of  all  enthusiasm,  nor  the 
different  character  of  the  two  monarchs — their  own  temptations  to 
violent  counsels — their  real  security  while  Louis  was  their  king  in 
his  personal  character. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  the  popular  leaders 
may  be  explained,  may  be  understood,  may  be  even  excused,  but 
they  must  be  for  ever  lamented,  and  they  must  not  be  concealed 
that  they  may  not  be  repeated ;  their  situation  was  novel,  the  times 
were  very  extraordinary,  the  new  opinions  were  very  intoxicating, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court  were,  even  after  the  meeting  of  the 
States  General,  very  injudicious  and  exasperating,  the  power  of 
the  Court  was  naturally  overrated,  the  applauses  of  the  people  and 
of  the  coimtry  were  very  animatins^ ;  vanity  was  easily  mistaken 
for  patriotism,  and  rashness  for  wisaom. 

^  Tliere  seemed  no  apprehension  on  the  one  side  (the  part  of  the 
Court)  of  what  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  and  the  influence 
of  the  new  opinions  required ;  and  on  the  other  part  (of  the  patriots) 
no  sense  of  tne  lessons  of  caution  that  were  to  oe  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  the  past. 

Duch  are  the  general  observations  Irhich  I  would  now  finally 
leave  to  the  consideration  of  my  hearers ;  they  are  those  general 
conclusions  which,  whether  many  of  them  might  appear  obvious  to 
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the  human  understandiDg  before  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence,  if 
they  are  those  which  are  supported  now  by  the  facts  of  the  French 
Eevolution,  as  far  down  as  the  crisis  that  took  place  in  July,  1789. 
If  they  are  those  that  grow  out  of  the  events  down  to  that  period, 
then  they  are  the  proper  lessons  of  history,  and,  as  such,  worthy 
^our  attention.  Scenes  like  these  are  in  their  incidents  deeply 
interesting  and  affecting ;  the  minds  and  the  feelings  of  every 
one  will  be  sufficiently  eloquent  while  perusing  them ;  they  need 
not  be  presented  to  the  view  by  any  particmar  description,  or 
recommended  by  any  variety  or  strength  of  colouring.  The 
historian  or  the  lecturer  may  consider  himself  as  having  accom- 
plished every  object  if  he'  can  but  oflTer,  in  the  course  of  ms  state- 
ments, remarks  that  may  tend  to  save  society  hereafter  from  simi- 
lar failures  of  the  good,  from  similar  atrocities  of  the  bad.  Neither 
those  who  rule,  nor  those  who  would  reform,  have,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  French  Eevolution,  the  slightest  reason  to  plume  themselves 
on  their  particular  merit  or  success ;  the  whole  is  a  lesson  of 
moderation,  the  necessity  of  mutual  sacrifices,  the  folly  of  expect- 
ing forbearance  and  magnanimity,  wisdom  and  virtue,  m  our  oppo- 
nents, while  we  exhibit  none  in  ourselves. 

I  now  conclude :  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  to  you  in  this 
lecture  the  main  events  of  the  French  Eevolution  down  to  the  end 
of  July,  1789.  I  have  recapitulated  such  general  conclusions  as 
I  had  made  in  the  preceding  lectures,  such  as  I  thought  might 
reasonably  be  drawn  from  these  events.  The  middle  of  uie  month 
of  July,  1789, 1  consider  as  an  epoch  in  this  memorable  history,  by 
the  proceedings  that  then  took  place ;  the  king  and  the  ancient 
monarchy  and  ancient  constitution  of  France  were,  in  fact,,  surren- 
dered to  the  National  Assembly,  and  not  to  the  National  Assembly 
only,  but  to  the  National  Assembly  in  conjunction  with  the  armed 
inhabitants  of  Paris.  It  now  remained  to  be  seen  what  was  to  be 
the  fate  of  that  king  and  ancient  monarchy  and  constitution,  what 
were  to  be  the  views  of  that  National  Assembly,  what  sort  of 
constitution  they  would  form,  and  how  far  they  were  or  were  not 
to  be  themselves  controlled  by  that  power  of  tne  people  to  which 
they  so  much  owed  their  triumph. 
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LECTURE    I. 

LOUIS  XIV. 

The  two  foUwnng  Lectures  were  originally  delivered  immediately  after 
the  Lectures  on  the  devolution  of  1668. 

1810. 
We  have  been  now  long  engaged  in  the  history  of  England, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  leave,  while  the  civil  and  at  last  the 
religious  liberties  of  the  country  were  at  issue. 

But  we  may  at  length  turn  to  the  continent,  andvinquire  what 
had  been  in  the  mean  time  the  history  of  France. 

We  are  supposed  to  have  left  the  French  history  at  the  death 
of  Henry  IV.  The  monarchy  of  France  grew  up  from  small  be- 
ginnings, from  the  constant  accession  of  one  province  after  an- 
other, to  the  central  province,  of  which  Paris  was  the  capital ; 
in  this  manner  it  swelled  out  at  last  into  that  great  kingdom, 
which  of  all  others  has  had  the  most  influence  on  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  Of  this  monarchy  it  was  Henry  IV.  that  must  be 
considered  as  amongst  the  most  distinguished  founders ;  it  was 
he  who  combined  and  compressed  its  discordant  parts  into  a 
whole ;  who  first  harmonised  to  a  sufBcient  degree  its  jarring 
civil  and  religious  interests  by  the  mildness  of  his  counsels  and 
the  vigour  of  his  administration.  He  appeared  at  the  precise 
period  when  the  want  of  such  a  man  was  most  urgent ;  and  with 
serious  faults  in  his  private,  and  such  defects  in  his  public 
character,  as  we  have  noticed,  he  has  always  been  (and  not  very 
unnaturally)  the  idol  of  the  French  people. 

The  next  interval  is  from  that  event  to  the  death  of  Mazarin, 
when  Louis  XIV.  assumed  the  reins  of  government  himself,  and 
became  his  own  minister.  This  was  an  interval  of  about  half  a 
century,  from  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  in  our  own 
history  to  the  Eestoration.     During  this  time,  in  England,  the 
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constitution  had  been  struggling  through  its  difficulties  in  the 
strange  manner  we  have  seen ;  and  it  mig£t  have  been  hoped  that 
the  constitution  of  France  would  have  made  some  similar  advance 
to  regularity  and  amelioration.  But  this  was  not  the  case ;  and  so 
forgotten  were  all  the  best  interests,  so  dissipated  and  misdirected 
were  all  the  energies  of  this  great  nation,  that  it  is  difficult  for  any 
one,  not  a  native,  even  to  read  the  narratives  of  their  historians. 

Louis  Xin.  cdme  to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  nine,  and,  though 
the  son  of  the  great  Henry,  remained  through  life  only  a  fit  ob- 
ject of  tutelage.  Louis  XIY.  became  king  when  only  five  years 
old.  So  that  it  is  the  history  of  the  first  favourites,  and  it  is  the 
reigns  of  Eichelieu  and  Mazarin  that  we  are  to  read,  not  of  the 
kings  of  France. 

The  whole,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a  tissue  of  in- 
explicable intrigue,  which  no  patience  can  weU  unravel,  and  which 
it  were  not  worth  the  labour  to  unravel,  if  the  attempt  were  prac- 
ticable. Whoever  succeeded,  or  whoever  failed,  the  queen  con- 
sort or  the  queen  mother,  the  minister  or  the  nobility,  the 
Italian  favourite  or  the  prince  of  the  blood,  the  intriguer  in  the 
court  or  the  intriguer  in  the  parliament  and  in  the  mob  of 
Paris,  the  people  were  equally  forgotten,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom  equally  neglected.  The  authority  of  the  crown, 
the  grandeur  of  France,  and  her  weight  in  the  politics  of  Europe, 
are  tiie  only  objects  deserving  of  attention  which  the  annals  oi 
France  have  now  to  offer,  even  when  the  objects  are  of  Hie 
most  dignified  nature ;  the  public  good,  in  every  rational  sense 
of  the  word,  seems  never  to  have  been  within  the  comprehensioo 
of  any  functionary,  or  any  one  description  of  men  in  the  state. 

In  reading  the  history  of  France,  the  Abb^  de  Mably,  an 
author  of  strong  democratic  feelings,  may  perhaps  have  accus- 
tomed us  to  expect  too  much ;  but,  with  the  story  of  England 
fresh  in  the  memory,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impatient  on  the 
subject  of  the  civil  liberties  of  France ;  impatient  to  observe, 
that  by  no  prince  or  minister,  at  any  period  or  in  any  shape,  anj 
proper  representative  body,  or  any  fair  approach  to  it,  could  be 
created  or  suffered  to  exist ;  even  the  great  Henry,  though  he 
called  the  States  General  together,  in  his  conversation  witi^  hif 
courtiers  made  light  of  their  authority. 

The  first  surprise  that  an  English  student  meets  with,  on  tam- 
ing to  consider  this  period,  is  to  find  that  there  is  no  history  d 
the  ministers,  Eichelieu  and  Mazarin,  not  even  of  Eichelieu,  thai 
has  ohtained  any  literary  reputation.  The  lives  that  are  quoted 
are  those  by  Aubery,  which  are  represented  by  Yoltaire  as  vei} 
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fit  for  the  purposes  of  informatioii ;  but  it  will  not,  I  think,  be 
found  an  easy  task  to  read  them.  There  is  a  life  of  Bichelieu 
by  Le  Clerc,  which  is  considered  as  very  accurate,  and  may  there- 
fore, like  the  former,  be  consulted :  but  this  work  is  not  es- 
teemed in  France  the  work  of  a  good  writer,  or  of  a  man  capable 
of  forming  political  views. 

With  regard  to  Mazarin,  it  is  quite  a  specimen  of  the  times,  of 
the  minister,  and  of  the  people,  that  a  sort  of  history  of  him 
has  been  manufactured  out  of  the  different  satires,  epigrams, 
and  occasional  pieces  of  pleasantry  which  appeared  in  the  course 
of  his  administration,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  events  to 
which  they  refer. 

The  memoirs  of  these  times  that  have  been  drawn  up  and  pub- 
lished with  and  without  names  are  innumerable.  Of  original 
works,  the  best  are  those  of  M.  Be  Motteville,  M.  De  Montpen- 
sier,  Cardinal  Be  Betz,  Guy  Joly,  Eochefoucault,  M.  Be  la 
Fayette,  La  Faire,  Gourville,  and  St.  Simon ;  these  are  read, 
particularly  the  Memoirs  of  Be  Eetz.  From  original  works  like 
these,  the  following  histories  have  been  drawn  up :  L'Intrigue 
du  Cabinet,  Louis  XIY.  sa  Cour  et  le  Eegent,  par  B'Anquetil ; 
L'Esprit  de  la  Fronde,  not  by  B*  Anquetil,  as  supposed ;  these 
last  are  the  books  to  which  1  think  it  best  to  refer  you. 

The  memoirs  of  Be  Betz  are  always  read;  but,  notwithstanding 
their  general  liveliness,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  maxims  with 
which  they  abound,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  choose  out  of  the 
pages  such  as  promise  well.  For  a  continued  scene  of  intrigue, 
which  cannot  be  supposed  fairly  represented  by  one  who  was  him- 
self the  soul  of  it,  which  from  its  complexity  it  is  impossible  to 
understand,  and  of  which  the  object  seems  only  to  have  been 
whether  an  Italian  favourite,  a  man  of  like  subtlety  and  intrigue 
with  the  author  himself,  should  or  should  not  be  the  minister  of 
the  country ;  a  picture  like  this,  whatever  be  the  ability  of  the 
artist,  soon  loses  its  attraction ;  and  the  work,  even  while  enter- 
taining and  instructive,  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  seldom 
rises  to  the  merit  of  historical  instruction. 

The  better  to  judge  of  this  period,  and  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the  French  writers,  the 
English  reader  may,  in  the  first  place,  look  at  the  history  as  given 
in  different  chapters  in  Russell's  Modem  History ;  he  may  next 
find  an  account  sufficiently  detailed  in  the  Modern  Universal 
History,  with  all  the  French  "Works  referred  to  in  the  margin ; 
and  lastly,  he  may  consider  all  that  Yoltaire,  no  incompetent 
judge  when  the  history  of  France  is  concerned,  has  thought  it 
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necessary  to  say  on  this  part  of  his  subject,  in  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-fifth  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- sixth  chapters  of 
his  Essay  on  the  Manners  and  Spirit  of  Nations ;  when  to  all 
these  have  been  added  the  animated  observations  of  the  A.hh6  de 
Mably,  the  reader  will  be  able,  I  expect,  without  further  re- 
search, to  form  an  estimate  of  the  whole  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  real  instruction.  The  chapters  in  Uussell,  then,  and 
those  in  the  Modem  Universal  History  and  in  Yoltaire,  with  the 
Abb^  de  Mably,  may  be  sufficient;,  or,  finally,  the  French  work 
L* Intrigue  du  Cabinet  presents  a  narrative  which  an  English 
reader  may  go  through  with  considerable  interest  in  many  parts, 
and  on  the  whole  without  fatigue,  and  it  is  quite  circumstantisd 
enough  for  the  most  regular  reader  of  history. 

But  while  these  sheets  are  going  to  press,  I  perceive  that  new 
assistance  has  been  offered  to  the  English  reader,  and  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  the  late  work  of  Mr.  James  on  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Louis  XIV. ;  the  two  first  volumes  are  dedicated 
to  that  part  of  the  history  which  preceded  his  formal  accession  to 
the  throne ;  great  diligence  seems  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
author,  and  I  know  not  how  the  student  can  so  readily  find,  aa 
in  these  pages,  all  that  he  need  wish  to  know  of  the  intrigues 
of  Cardinal  De  Retz,  the  war  of  theFronde,  the  efforts  made  to  re- 
move Cardinal  Mazarin  from  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  struggles  of  the  minister,  with  the  assistance  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  the  queen  mother,  to  retain  it.  Cond6  and 
Turenne  give  some  dignity  to  the  scene,  by  their  appearance  in 
it ;  but  it  is  still  a  miserable  scene,  tedious  and  perplexing  from 
its  petty  intrigues  and  the  total  want  of  any  elevated  views  or 
patriotic  objects  in  those  who  were  the  principal  actors  in  it. 
We  may  be  grateful  to  Mr.  James  for  having,  notwithstanding, 
made  an  interesting  work,  and  for  having  endeavoured  to  enable 
us  to  understand  their  movements,  and  having  on  this  account 
consulted  aU  the  memoirs  that  relate  to  them,  and  compared  and 
judged  of  their  results  with  candour  and  ability.  His  general 
conclusion  may  be  adopted,  that  during  the  wars  of  the  Fronde, 
neither  De  Betz,  nor  Cond^,  nor  Turenne,  tor  Bouillon,  nor  La 
Eochefoucault,  nor  Beaufort,  nor  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  any 
other  design  but  to  serve  their  vanity,  their  interest,  their  pride, 
or  their  resentment; — that,  on  the  contrary,  there  really  did 
exist  with  the  court  party  a  great  and  permanent  object,  the 
maintenance  of  the  royal  authority ;  for  tliis  the  queen  and  all 
her  partisans  struggled  throughout  the  whole  of  the  contest,  and 
without  securing  it  Mazarin  could  not  rule  with  any  effect ;  and 
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this  unanimity  with  regard  to  their  object  gave  ultimate  pre- 
dominance to  the  royal  party. 

The  work  that  is  most  known  and  quoted,  more  particularly  by 
English  readers,  is  La  Yassor ;  it  must  be  consulted,  especially 
when  any  decision  is  to  be  formed  about  the  conduct  of  the  Hu- 
guenots or  Louis  XIY.,  but  it  is  too  long  and  tedious,  and  em- 
braces too  wide  a  range.  La  Yassor  was  a  French  refugee,  and 
is  not  liked  by  the  French  critics  and  writers,  chiefly,  I  suspect, 
on  account  of  the  freedom  and  propriety  of  his  remarks.  The 
description  of  his  work  by  Yoltaire,  in  his  account  of  the  writers 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XI Y.,  will,  to  an  English  ear,  sound  rather 
like  praise,  than  the  censure  which  seems  intended. 

In  England,  during  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  the 
public  disturbances  were  connected  with  the  public  interests ; 
so,  on  the  continent,  the  religious  interests  eyery  where,  but  in 
France,  had  a  reference  to  l£e  civil  interests  of  the  contending 
parties.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  constitution  of  the 
country  seemed  little  concerned  in  the  public  disputes ;  and  when 
the  great  Henry  and  Sully  were  removed,  this  unfortunate 
country  was  doomed  to  feel  how  wide  is  the  difference  between 
a  good  king  or  minister  and  a  good  constitution  of  government. 
These  men,  great  and  good  as  they  were,  and  patriotic  as  they 
might  think  themselves,  had  left  no  public  assembly  to  represent 
the  nation.  The  States  General  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
disuse,  or  when  summoned,  only  appeared  an  unwieldy  mtos, 
torn  asunder  by  internal  jealousies,  and  partial  interests,  and 
without  any  public  views.  The  parliament,  in  the  mean  time, 
could  not  exercise  the  authority  of  the  community  without  evi- 
dent usurpation.  There  remained,  therefore,  on  the  stage  of 
public  affairs,  the  sovereign,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the 
nobles^  the  Huguenots,  the  intriguers  in  and  out  of  Paris,  and  the 
court  and  court  favourites.  The  intriguers  and  the  court  con- 
tending with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  nobles  for  the 
plunder  of  the  public ;  the  nobles,  when  foiled,  ready  to  set  up 
&r  sovereign-princes  in  their  own  domains,  or  join  the  arms  of 
Spain ;  the  Huguenots  always  feeling  or  apprehending  infrac- 
tions of  the  edict  of  2^antes,  and  therefore  exposed  to  be  driven 
or  led  aside  into  new  civil  and  religious  wars  by  every  enemy  of 
the  court  or  state ;  and  the  power  of  the  crown,  the  object  of  the 
general  veneration  and  regard,  converted  by  force,  or  by  iraud, 
to  serve  the  private  purposes  of  all  parties  in  their  turn ;  an 
afflicting  spectacle  this,  and  a  striking  proof  of  the  value  of 
the  representative  assemblies  of  a  nation  in  every  era  of  society. 
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from  the  rudest  to  the  most  refined.     Of  this  period,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  the  two  distinguished  men  are  Eichelieu  and  Mazarin. 

Eichelieu,  who  first  appears,  is  evidently  fitted  for  a  scene  like 
this  in  many  most  important  respects ;  but  he  either  did  not  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  his  high  office,  or  did  not  live  to  perforni 
it.     The  first  supposition  seems  nearest  the  truth ;  his  objects 
were  the  grandeur  of  France  and  the  force  of  the  monarchy. 
The  permanent  happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community 
was  only  secondary,  if  indeed  it  occurred  at  all.     His  great  merit 
was  that  power  of  genius,  which  rules  every  thing  around  it 
apparently  with  or  without  the  necessary  means ;  his  great  fault, 
the  want  of  real  patriotism  and  enlightened  benevolence.     He« 
however,  surveyed  the  situation  of  his  country,  had  Ms  objects, 
and  accomplished  them.     He  could  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  that 
abroad  the  great  power  opposed  to  France  was  the  house  of 
Austria ;  that  at  home  the  executive  authority  was  constantly 
thwarted  or  controlled,  and  would  always  continue  to  be  so,  if 
the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  nobles  were  not  broken  down  and 
subdued.     And  to  Richelieu  it  must  have  appeared,  that  neither 
the  house  of  Austria  nor  the  nobles  could  be  reduced  to  any 
tolerable  state  of  inferiority,  unless  the  Huguenots  were  first 
crushed ;  a  powerful  body,  who  could  be  practised  upon  by  both, 
and  between  whom  and  the  court  diere  was  a  never-failing  source 
of  mutual  jealousy  and  hostility  in  the  difference  of  their  re- 
ligious tenets.     Such  must  have  been  the  views  and  reasonings 
of  Eichelieu,  and  therefore,  without  troubling  himself  about 
principles  or  rights,  and  with  no  other  means  but  the  resources 
of  his  own  genius,  and  the  authority  which  belonged  to  him  as 
the  representative  of  the  crown,  no  leader  of  armies  or  military 
conqueror,  he  performed  the  achievements  of  those  who  are.   He 
supported  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  while  he  subdued  the 
Protestants  in  France  ;  he  broke  the  force  of  the  house  of  Austria 
abroad,  and  of  the  nobles  at  home ;  awed  the  legislative  bodies, 
the  parliaments,  and  all  the  functionaries  of  the  state ;  dissipated, 
terrified,  and  subjected  to  his  will  the  intriguers,  the  courtiers, 
the  generals,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  nobility,  the  queen 
oonsort,  the  queen  mother,  and  the  very  king  he  served ;  impri- 
soned, ruined,  proscribed,  or  brought  to  the  scaffold  every  person 
of  authority  or  respect  who  could  be  opposed  to  him ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  must  be  considered  as  the  greatest  example  of  the 
controlling   powers  of  a  single  mind  in  the  history  of  any 
civilized  country. 

Peter  the  Great,  when  he  visited  France,  embraced  his  statue 
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in  a  transport  of  admiration.  We  may  nnderetand  this  in  the 
Tamer  of  Bussians ;  but  it  is  difSlcult,  after  all,  to  consider 
Kichelieu  as  a  patriot,  or  the  enlightened  benefactor  of  France ; 
he  cleared  away  the  ground,  and  this  was  no  doubt  a  great 
achievement^  for  any  edifice  to  be  hereafter  erected  for  the  hap- 
piness  of  his  country,  but  he  erected  none  himself:  he  lefk 
nothing  behind  him  but  the  royal  authority.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  by  his  admirers,  that  amidst  the  violence  of  friends  and 
foes,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  appreciate  his  character,  proper 
reference  being  had  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  ''  II  a  fait 
trop  du  mal,"  says  the  French  epigram,  "  pour  en  dire  du  bien  ; 
il  a  fait  trop  du  bon  pour  en  dire  du  mal."  He  is  favourably 
dismissed  with  a  distich  like  this. 

Had  another  minister  succeeded  with  powers  of  genius  like  his 
own,  and  animated  with  a  generous  patnotism,  it  is  possible  that 
during  the  feebleness  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  minority  of  Louis 
XIV.  some  provisions  might  have  been  made  for  the  proper 
management  of  the  powers  and  principles  of  the  constitution,  for 
the  States  General,  the  parliaments,  and  the  various  acknow- 
ledged authorities  of  that  great  kingdom,  and  that  England  might 
notiiave  been  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  mankind  were  to  be  found  successMly  esta- 
blished, amid  the  ruins  of  the  papal  power  and  of  the  feudal 
system,  at  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  no  such 
happiness  awaited  France  or  Europe,  for  it  was  Mazarin  who 
succeeded ;  a  minister  who  assisted  to  build  up  the  national  gran- 
deur of  France  (according  to  the  general  notions  of  national 
grandeur),  and  that  with  more  skiU  and  success  than  were  at  the 
time  acknowledged,  but  not  a  minister  with  a  genius  like  Kiche- 
lieu,  still  less  with  a  benevolence  that  oould  meditate  upon  the 
political  situation  of  a  great  people ;  stiU  less  with  the  under- 
standing that  could  revive  the  energies  of  a  free  constitution. 

The  nation,  in  the  mean  time,  thought  as  little  of  its  best  in- 
terests as  did  Mazarin.  Compare  it  with  England :  instead  of 
the  HampdensandFalklands  of  our  own  country,  the  debates  of 
the  long  parliament,  the  battle  of  Naseby,  the  exile  of  James, 
the  election  of  William,  and  the  enactment  of  the  Bill  of  Bights, 
— ^we  have  the  Cardinal  De  Betz  and  the  Counsellor  Broussel, 
the  intrigues  of  the  town  house  of  Paris,  the  parliament,  and 
the  court,  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  and  the  alternate  fortunes  of 
the  Italian  favourite ;  while  the  issue  of  the  whole  is,  the  settle- 
ment of  all  differences  and  disputes,  and  the  final  extinction 
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,  of  all  hope  for  the  liberties  of  France,  in  the  rising  talents  and 
popularity  of  Louis  XIV. 

Louis  finished  the  work  which  Eichelien  had  so  powerftQly 
begun ;  he  stepped  at  once,  while  yet  a  youth  of  fourteen,  into 
the  place  which  that  extraordinary  man  had  so  prepared  for  his 
reception ;  and  this  great  nation,  most  unfortunately  for  itself 
and  for  the  world,  seems  from  that  moment  to  have  identified  its 
own  diguity  and  happiness  with  the  personal  authority  and 
aggran(Usement  of  the  monarch  on  the  throne. 

The  great  object  on  which  the  eyes  of  £urope  were  turned,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  was  Louis  XIY. :  and  on  this  account,  not 
only  the  political  but  even  the  personal  character  of  the  monai'ch 
has  become  a  subject  of  history,  and  as  such  must  be  studied. 

In  like  manner,  a  very  great  interest  belongs  to  the  lives  and 
characters,  the  qualities  and  talents,  of  the  statesmen,  the 
generals,  the  men  of  science  and  literature,  who  adorned  this 
remarkable  age. 

The  subject,  therefore,  in  all  its  relations,  is  very  copious.  It 
has  attracted  the  genius  of  the  celebrated  Voltaire,  and  has  given 
occasion  to  one  of  his  most  agreeable  and  admired  productions. 
If  in  the  general  subject,  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  the  literature 
connected  with  it  be  included,  it  may  occupy  your  attention  to 
any  possible  extent ;  and  it  becomes  my  province,  as  usual,  to 
mention  such  works,  not  as  may,  but  as  mtut  be  read ;  and  to 
attempt,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  some  faint  description  of  the 
general  importance  that  belongs  to  the  whole. 

But  there  is  another  reason  which  induces  me  to  recommend 
this  part  of  history  to  your  consideration.  It  is  this :  the  Euro- 
pean forms  of  government,  though  originally  founded  on  prin- 
ciples more  or  less  popular,  have  in  general  lost  their  public  as- 
semblies, and  degenerated  into  arbitrary  monarchies ;  monarchies, 
no  doubt,  very  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  monarchies  of 
the  east ;  but  to  be  distinguished  also  from  that  particular  mon- 
archy established  in  our  own  island.  Now  to  me  it  appears,  that 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  court,  the  French  monarchy  and  its  establish- 
ments,  the  king,  the  courtiers,  and  the  nobles,  the  fleets  and  the 
armies,  the  laws  and  the  police,  public  edifices  and  institutions, 
the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  literature  of  France,  at  this  renowned 
period,  form  altogether,  not  indeed  a  fair  general  specimen,  hut 
the  most  favourable  specimen  that  can  be  well  conceived  of  an 
arbitrary  government  founded  upon  the  European  model,  but 
existing  without  any  proper  representative  bodies  of  the  people. 

What  I  wish,  therefore,  the  student  to  do,  is  to  consider  well 
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iMs  the  most  ^vourable  specimen  before  him ;  what  are  its 
merits,  what  its  demerits,  what  on  the  whole  its  value,  and  con- 
tinually to  compare  it  with  oi^  own. 

The  whole  subject,  thus  considered,  comprises  a  multiplicity 
of  facts,  and  has  relation  to  many  different  principles,  but  is 
still,  I  think,  intelligible,  and  within  the  limit  of  an  estimate : 
and  to  form  such  an  estimate  is,  as  I  conceive,  a  task  worthy 
of  any  student's  best  powers  of  investigation  and  reflection. 

The  form  of  government  established  in  this  island  wiU  mate- 
rially facilitate  the  progress  and  increase  the  importance  of  an 
inquiry  like  this.  The  histories  and  constitutioos  of  the  two 
kingdoms  have  always  served  to  illustrate  each  other ;  and  this 
relation  of  contrast  and  comparison  by  no  nieans  ceases  at  the 
period  now  before  us.  It  rather  increases  and  seems  brought  to 
a  sort  of  close.  Survey  the  whole  of  society  in  each  kingdom ; 
in  France,  for  instance,  the  character  of  the  monarch,  the  states- 
man, the  courtier,  the  nobleman,  the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  and 
the  citizen ;  survey  the  military,  the  aristocratic,  the  national 
character.  These  may,  and  should  be,  all  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding characters  that  exist  in  our  own  country.  The  pe- 
culiar faults  and  merits  of  each  of  these  should  be  traced  up,  as 
in  general  they  may,  to  the  single  circumstance  of  certain 
differences  in  the  forms  of  government  established  in  the  two 
cenntries,  particularly  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly ;  and  still  more  particularly  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  that  assembly  which  represents  the  people.  Certain 
merits  and  benefits  are  compatible  with  either  form  :  some  are 
found  more  in  the  one  than  in  the  other ;  some,  for  in8tance,more 
under  an  arbitrary  or  purely  monarchical  government,  like  that 
of  Louis  XIV.,  than  under  a  mixed  and  free  form  like  our  own. 

But  as  all  human  good  is  but  the  result  of  a  favourable  balance 
struck  between  contending  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the 
question  is,  on  which  side  does  this  favourable  balance  lie :  in 
favour  of  the  arbitrary  or  the  mixed  form  ?  and  to  what  degree 
does  it  preponderate  ? 

Were  a  subject  like  this,  which  I  have  now  mentioned,  tho- 
roughly investigated,  many  important  mistakes  and  unfortunate 
delusions  might  be  avoided,  especially  by  those  who  live  under 
a  mixed  government  like  our  own.  Such  men  are  continually 
expecting  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  &ee  form  of  government 
without  any  of  its  concomitant  evils ;  the  greatest  good,  without 
any  of  the  disadvautages  by  which  it  must  be  purchased ;  they 
would  have  liberty,  for  instance,  without  ever  being  exposed  to 
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any  popular  excesses;  but  this  is  not  the  manner  in  whieh 
Nature  dispenses  her  benefits ;  it  is  to  require  impossibilities. 

Again,  the  euthanasia  of  the  British  constitution  has  been 
said  to  be  an  arbitrary  monarchy ;  an  arbitrary  monarchy  is  cer- 
tainly the  point  to  which  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  converge  in 
any  ordinary  state  of  the  world.  Let,  therefore,  the  arbitrary 
monarchy  of  Louis  XIY.  be  considered ;  it  is,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  most  favourable  specimen  that  can  be  offered  for 
our  reflection.  Let  it  then  be  considered,  and  it  will  be  seen 
what  is  the  very  best  result  that  can  possibly  take  place,  if  ever 
the  democratic  part  of  our  mixed  form  of  constitution,  on  what- 
ever account,  should  fall  into  decay. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  would  recommend  a  more  dili- 
gent and  extensive  perusal  of  the  private  memoirs  and  literary 
works  belonging  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  than  on  other  occa- 
sions I  should  be  disposed  to  think  necessary.  An  historian, 
that  is,  a  writer  or  reader  of  history,  as  distinguished  from  other 
writers  or  readers,  must  no  doubt  be  distinguished  by  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  private  memoirs  and  literary  produc- 
tions connected  with  the  courts  and  different  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
But  this  is  a  species  of 'reading  which,  though  very  attractive  ia 
itself,  approaches  not  a  little  to  a  sort  of  novel  reading ;  it  is 
apt  to  occupy  too  large  a  portion  of  time,  and  rather  fitted  to 
render  a  man  entertaining  in  society  than  instructive  in  a  senate, 
or  intelligent  in  a  cabinet.  It  is  a  species  of  reading  which,  if 
long  dwelt  upon,  is  not  likely  to  form  the  mind  to  those  com- 
manding views  and  general  conclusions  which  constitute  the 
great  interest  of  history,  and  which,  when  they  are  just  and  can 
fairly  be  drawn,  distinguish  the  statesman  from  ^e  courtier, 
and  the  philosopher  from  the  man  of  letters.  With  respect, 
however,  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  for  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned, more  of  this  species  of  reading  may  be  indulged  in  than 
would  in  general  bo  advisable ;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  state  such 
works  as  I  think  may  be  properly  recommended  to  your  attention.  . 

The  great  magazine  from  winch  subsequent  writers  of  history 
and  compilers  of  anecdotes  have  drawn  their  materials  is  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Duo  de  St.  Simon. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  French  Eevolution,  a  com- 
plete edition  of  this  work  seems  then,  for  the  first  time,  to  have 
been  given  to  the  world.  Before  that  event  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  allowed  to  appear,  except  in  a  mutilated  state.  The  free- 
dom, that  is  the  propriety,  of  remark,  which  the  duke  had  occa- 
sionally exercised,  was  too  great  to  be  exposed  to  the  consideratiim 
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of  the  public  while  the  system  of  goTemment  femained  the  same : 
but  this  is  only  an  additional  recommendation  to  a  philosophic 
inquirer.  Of  the  thirteen  yolumes,  the  first  six  belong  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  two  next  to  the  regency  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  four  others  to  the  history  of  distinguished  individuals, 
and  the  c(»icluding  one  to  the  researches  of  the  duke  into  the 
nature  and  prerogatiyes  of  the  French  peerage,  the  political 
constitution  of  Spain,  and  matters  of  a  similar  nature. 

To  render  these  memoirs  properly  interesting,  or  even  intel- 
ligible, the  general  detail  of  the  events  of  the  reign  must  be  first 
known,  and  must  be  learnt  elsewhere ;  and  I  should  therefore 
propose  that  some  concise  account  should  be  read,  like  that  of 
Hanault,  for  instance,  or  Millet,  or  the  late  history  of  D*An- 
quetil ;  when  this  has  been  done,  the  allusions  and  passing  re- 
marks and  descriptions  of  St.  Simon  will  be  properly  felt  and 
understood.  Amidst  a  variety  of  other  matter,  particulars  of 
the  following  nature  may  be  found :  the  extent  of  the  king's 
natural  genius  and  talents ;  his  ignorance  of  history,  laws,  per- 
sons, and  events,  to  a  degree  that  led  him  into  occasional  mis- 
takes of  ihe  grossest  nature ;  his  hatred  of  birth  and  talents ;  his 
rage  for  flattery ;  his  extreme  egotism ;  his  taste  for  details ;  the 
manner  in  which  his  ministers  made  him  suppose  that  he  directed 
everything,  while  he  was  in  fact  himself  directed ;  his  con- 
trivances to  keep  every  one  anxious  only  for  his  &vour,  and  de- 
pendent on  that  favour  for  all  personal  consequence ;  his  system 
of  espionage,  extended  even  to  the  opening  of  letters.  The  very 
arbitrary  and  violent  nature  of  his  selfishness,  rendering  every 
one  around  him  (his  children,  mistresses,  and  courtiers)  entirely 
subservient  to  his  own  whims  and  amusements,  in  defiance  of 
all  considerations  of  their  convenience,  and  even  of  their  health ; 
his  exterior  advantages,  his  £ltes,  his  gallantries,  his  mistresses, 
his  splendour ;  the  remarkable  history  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
her  management  of  the  king  and  Ms  ministers ;  these  are  the 
topics  of  the  work,  interspersed  with  many  curious  anecdotes  and 
descriptions  of  the  king's  children,  legitimate  and  illegitimate, 
with  some  account  of  F^n^lon ;  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
hope  of  the  nation,  and  of  his  duchess,  the  delight  of  the  court. 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  I^antz,  and  some  of  the  leading 
events  of  the  reign  are  also  discussed ;  and  among  the  lives  of 
distinguished  persons,  some  may  be  readily  selected  as  of  more 
particular  consequence^  F^n^lon,  for  instance,  Heinsius,  James  II . , 
WiUiamlll. 

That  part  which  relates  to  military  transactions  seems  imper- 
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feet  and  very  partial,  but  may  be  consnlted  by  those  who  wisli 
to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  humiliation  of  Erance  was  but- 
veyed  by  St.  Simon,  and  probably  by  most  Frenchmen  at  the 
time.  Ko  proper  testimony  is  paid  to  the  genius  of  Marlborotigh, 
and  the  English  reader  looks  in  vain  for  the  hero  and  triamphs 
of  his  nation. 

On  the  whole,  the  greatest  part  of  these  six  Tolumes  is  worth 
reading.  It  is  observable,  howerer,  that  all  the  good  sense,  that 
all  the  virtue,  and  even  the  almost  cynical  spirit  of  St.  Simon, 
never  seem  to  have  suggested  to  his  mind  the  radical  and  fatal 
defect  of  the  whole  system,  and  amidst  all  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country,  the  greatest  misfortune  of  all,  the  want  of  a  free  con- 
stitution.  The  duke  even  declares  to  his  reader,  that  he  meddles 
not  with  politics,  and  means  only  to  describe  what  he  has  him- 
self seen  or  learned  from  others  of  the  scene  that  is  more  imme- 
diately around  him.  But  this  circumstance  does  not  render  the 
work  at  all  less  important,  in  the  way  I  have  proposed  this 
subject  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  your  consideration.  You 
have  only,  on  this  account,  the  picture  of  the  court  of  an  arbi- 
trary monarch  on  the  European  model  more  faithfully  giren, 
and  the  facility  of  comparing  it  with  your  own  more  complete. 
And  to  this  task  I  must  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  again 
exhorting  you  to  direct  your  attention. 

But  before  I  proceed,  I  must  add  a  word  more  on  the  subject 
of  these  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  St.  Simon. 

The  lectures  that  I  am  now  delivering,  on  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  on  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  were  writtoi 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  then  naturally  depended  on  the 
edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  St.  Simon  which  had  just 
been  published;  a  new  edition  is  now,  at  the  close  of  1829, 
making  its  appearance,  being  the  real  Memoirs  that  were  drawn 
up  by  the  Duke  himself,  and  which  are  now  given  to  the  world 
by  the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon,  from  the  original  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  the  editors.  The  fact  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
duke  had  put  together  eleven  folio  volumes  of  papers,  manuscript 
and  printed,  which  he  made  the  materials  of  his  Memoirs ;  from 
these  eleven  volumes,  that  were  lodged  in  the  D^p6t  des  AfPaires 
Etrangers,  an  extract  was  made  by  the  Abb6  de  Voisenon,  in 
eight  volumes  quarto,  and  from  this  extract  was  made  another 
extract,  in  three  volumes  octavo,  with  four  of  supplement;  but 
these  last  seven  volumes  seem  not  to  have  satisfied  the  public, 
and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Eevolution,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  a  new  work  was  formed  out  of  the  eleven  volumes 
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£)lio,  which  is  the  work  of  which  I  have  just  described  the  con- 
tents, and  on  which  I  have  hitherto  relied.  Upon  comparing  it 
with  the  edition  now  given  to  the  world  by  the  Marquis  de  St. 
Simon,  I  find  no  occasion  to  make  any  alteration  in  what  I  have 
said  in  my  prior  lectures ;  every  thing  that  is  in  the  old  edition 
will  be  found  somewhere  or  other  in  the  new  ;  but  the  expres- 
sions are  sometimes  a  little  modified,  and  slight  omissions  made ; 
the  whole,  however,  is  new  arranged,  and  much  is  added  by  the 
duke,  many  new  personages  are  brought  forward,  many  new 
scenes  described,  additional  anecdotes  given ;  on  the  whole,  the 
work  is  now  more  than  ever  fitted  to  answer  the  purpose  I  have 
just  mentioned,  that  of  affording  the  reader  a  con^plete  notion 
of  the  nature  of  the  characters  that  are  to  be  found  under  an 
absolute  European  monarchy.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
while  reading  these  volumes,  we  are  as  much  placed  by  the  side 
of  Louis  and  the  regent,  and  passing  our  days  in  the  midst  of 
the  court  and  courtiers  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  as  if 
we  had  lived  at  Versailles  at  the  time.  We  hear  of  the  deaths 
and  the  marriages,  the  characters  and  views  of  the  parties,  the 
fgtes  and  balls,  the  intrigues,  the  gossip  and  scandal,  the  news^ 
private  and  public,  every  subject,  grave  or  gay,  that  has  occurred, 
and  all  given  by  a  very  spirited  observer,  a  man  of  sagacity  and 
sense,  and  one  the  very  child  and  creature  of  such  scenes  in 
every  respect,  except  that  he  was  a  man  of  sincere  religion  and 
severe  virtue. 

It  is  true,  that  a  description  of  this  kind  will  differently  affect 
men  of  different  education  and  views ;  men  of  republican  cha- 
racter will  turn  away  from  it  with  impatience  and  contempt ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  be  without  its  interest,  or 
even  its  charm,  to  those  who  are  fitted  to  take  a  part  in  such 
scenes  by  the  elegance  of  their  manners  or  the  variety  of  their 
accomplishments;  and  even  the  philosopher,  while  he  cannot 
approve  (though  he  may  feel  the  necessity  of  monarchy)  such  an 
exhibition  of  human  nature,  as  this  must  be  thought,  will,  per- 
haps, be  content  to  consider  it  as  an  unfortunate  exaggeration  of 
what  is  in  itself  neither  without  its  grace  nor  without  its  use ;  he 
will  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  as  the  physical  strength  is  always 
with  the  multitude,  that  ranks  and  distinctions,  ceremoni&ls 
and  etiquettes  (and  therefore  those  of  a  court)  are  among  the 
fences  and  safeguards  of  civilized  society ;  that  they  silently  and 
peacefully  undermine  and  weaken  the  empire  and  brute  force 
among  mankind,  and  caU.  into  play  other  influences  of  a  more 
intellectual,  and  therefore  more  elevated  nature ;  and  the  only 
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point  of  anxiety  to  Buch  a  philosopher  will  be,  that  the  expense 
of  the  machinery  be  not  too  great,  and  the  injury  done  to  the 
natural  feelings  and  affections  of  the  heart  not  too  deep  and  too 
extensive. 

Certainly  the  court  of  Louis  XIY .  must  always  be  considered  as 
a  very  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  civilization 
of  mankind ;  such,  we  may  say,  were  our  fellow-creatures  once, 
in  the  most  distinguished  portion,  at  the  time  of  improving 
Europe,  and  what  a  curious  spectacle,  it  may  surely  be  added, 
is  here  displayed !  under  what  strange,  and  often  whimsical  forms, 
does  our  common  nature  here  appear !  our  vanities,  our  frailties, 
and  our  follies,  our  noble  qualities,  our  heroism,  and  our  virtues, 
our  genius,  our  religious  feelings,  all  that  is  great  in  our  com- 
position,  and  all  that  is  little,  under  what  extraordinary  aspects 
are  they  here  presented !  "Who  can  wonder  that  the  memoirs 
connected  with  these  scenes  should  never  want  an  interest,  and 
to  this  hour  should  not  want  an  interest  to  the  readers  in  fash- 
ionable life ;  and  even,  if  a  real  speculator  on  human  nature,  to 
the  philosopher  in  the  shade.  But  with  reference  to  this  new 
edition  of  St.  Simon,  the  great  misfortune  is,  that  it  is  now  ex- 
tended to  twenty  volumes,  and  I  have  therefore  to  observe  to 
you  with  some  satisfaction,  that  to  each  chapter  there  is  a  very 
good  index,  and  by  this  means  a  selection  of  the  topics  that  are 
most  interesting  may  easily  be  made.  The  impression  that  was 
given  me  by  the  former  work,  has  been  now  renewed  and  ex- 
tremely strengthened.  What  my  first  impression  was,  you  will 
see  in  the  next  lecture ;  from  the  present  work,  what  I  have 
chiefly  brought  away  is  a  more  strong  sense  of  the  misery  and 
ruin  of  France,  produced  by  the  victories  of  Marlborough  and 
Eugene ;  and  of  the  terror  and  subdued  state  not  only  of  Louis 
and  his  court,  but  still  more  of  the  common  people  of  Paris, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  all  intelligent  men  in  the  kingdom. 
Again,  a  very  strong  confirmation  is  afforded  of  the  accuracy  oi 
the  views  of  the  Whig  party  in  England.  All  this  appears  very 
strongly  marked  in  the  present  production.  And  again,  the 
minute  and  more  endless  detail  of  the  new  work  makes  more 
than  ever  striking  the  extraordinary  system  of  etiquette  that  waf 
established,  and  all  the  faults  and  prejudices  not  only  of  Louis, 
the  monarch,  but  of  St.  Simon,  the  peer  of  France,  himself. 

The  work,  however,  of  St.  Simon,  it  must  be  confessed,  pre- 
sents  a  task  of  considerable  labour  to  the  general  reader,  &vea 
though  proper  advantage  is  taken  of  the  index,  as  I  have  aL 
ready  recommended ;  and  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  mention  a  bool 
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which  may  be  proposed  not  only  as  a  sort  of  substitntey  but  as  one 
which,  on  account  of  its  own  merits  and  popularity,  must,  at  all 
events,  be  perused.  This  is  the  work  of  Du  Clos.  There  is  a 
good  preface,  and  the  author  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the 
Duke  of  St.  Simon,  whose  particular  prejudices  he  states,  and 
proposes  to  avoid.  It  is  the  history  of  men  and  manners,  the 
spirit  of  the  age  which  Du  Clos  hopes  to  give ;  and  the  work  is 
certainly  very  pleasing,  the  observations  those  of  an  acute  and 
sensible  writer.  That  part  which  relates  to  Louis  XIV.  is  short ; 
the  work  begins,  unfortunately,  at  too  late  a  period ;  it  must  be 
all  read  ;  and  the  second  book,  which  contains,  more  especially, 
the  author's  estimate  of  Louis,  should  be  well  weighed. 

After  Bu  Clos,  may  be  consulted  a  work  lately  published  by 
Lacretelle ;  a  history  of  France  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  be  connected  with  his  late  work  on  the  French  Revolution. 
Lacretelle  is  an  author  of  reputation ;  the. first  book  relates  to 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  is  very  well  worth 
leading. 

But  the  most  agreeable  work  of  all  is  that  of  D'Anquetil, 
entitled,  ''  Louis  le  Quatorze,  sa  Cour  et  le  ll6gent.''  It  is  a 
work  compiled  from  all  the  most  interesting  performances  that 
relate  to  the  general  subject.  Every  thing  that  concerns 
Louis  XIY.  is  touched  upon,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  easy  and 
agreeable.  But  no  subject  can  be  said  properly  to  be  discussed ; 
and  with  all  the  good  sense  of  the  author,  it  is  entertainment, 
rather  than  philosophic  instruction,  that  he  affords.  The  work 
may  be  likened  to  a  gallery  of  portraits,  which  a  spectator  is 
led  along  to  look  at,  and  when  something  interesting  and  appro- 
priate has  been  said  of  each,  he  is  left  to  depart.  The  work  is 
prefaced  by  a  valuably  account  of  all  the  publications  connected 
with  the  general  subject,  accompanied  with  a  short  critique  on 
each.  Both  are,  on  every  account,  of  great  consequence  to  an 
English  reader. 

The  student  must,  on  the  whole,  remember  that  the  kind  of 
personal  acquaintance  which  is  desirable  with  all  the  more  re- 
markable characters  of  this  age,  can  only  be  acquired  from  this 
pabhcation,  which  B'Anquetil  seems  to  have  devoted  to  that 
very  purpose. 

Among  such  characters  must  be  numbered  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  the  mistress,  or  rather  the  wife  of  Louis.  Such  were  her 
qualities,  her  talents,  and  her  situation,  that  the  particulars  of 
her  life  form  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times ;  and  her  memoirs 
must  be  read  to  make  you  thoroughly  acquainted  with  that 
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monarch  and  that  court,  on  whom,  nnfortunatelj,  so  much  of  Um 
happiness  of  Europe  at  the  time  depended.  Her  memoin, 
edited  by  Bcaumelle  (the  book  so  decried  by  Voltaire),  hai 
been  able  to  preserve  its  reputation,  notwithstanding  the  cen- 
sures and  invectives  of  a  writer  so  universally  read  and  admired 
on  the  continent,  as  Voltaire.  It  is  still  coDsidered  by  Erencb 
scholars  as  giving  an  extremely  good  account  of  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  describe,  and  as  necessary  to  be  read. 

The  reader  must  prepare  himself  to  submit  to  the  eternal 
praises  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  he  may  contrast  the  un- 
favourable representations  of  St.  Simon  with  the  unlimited  pane- 
gyrics of  the  writer  of  her  memoirs. 

There  are  several  small  volumes  of  her  letters ;  some  of  the 
letters  may  be  read.  The  student,  after  becoming  cu^quainted 
with  the  history  of  the  reign,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  select  a  fem 
for  his  perusal,  judging  of  their  contents  from  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  As  parts  of  history,  they  are  little 
interesting  or  instructive,  but  they  are  letters  of  a  woman  oi 
taste  and  good  natural  sense,  placed  in  an  extraordinary  situa- 
tion, connected  with  the  leading  personages,  and  influencing  tin 
events  of  a  remarkable  period.  The  letter  to  the  Duchess  ol 
Burgundy  may  be  mentioned  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
writer  and  of  the  publication.  Other  letters  have  lately  been 
published.  You  will  see  an  account  of  them  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, and  several  curious  and  important  historical  notices 
which  he  has  been  able  to  select  from  them. 

The  work  of  Voltaire,  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  well  knowiii 
and  has  long  been  universally  admired ;  as  it  is  not  very  long, 
and  is  every  where  written  with  liveliness  and  ease,  it  may  be 
read  with  advantage  twice ;  that  is,  after,  as  well  as  before  th< 
works  I  have  alluded  to.-  The  great  praise  of  Voltaire  as  ai 
historian  is,  that  he  was  the  first  who  directed  the  attention  o; 
mankind  to  the  more  proper  subjects  of  history — the  arts,  man 
ners,  and  laws  of  every  country,  the  progress  of  society,  the  his 
tory  of  human  happiness ;  that  he  was  the  first  who  gave  tho« 
general  results,  those  comprehensive  estimates  which  are  th 
great  lessons  of  statesmen. 

Had  he  been  born  and  educated  under  a  free  government,  ih< 
great  subjects  of  history  would,  in  all  probability,  have  be^  al 
of  them  regularly  and  gravely  discussed ;  and  much  of  what  ma] 
now  be  objected  to  him  in  the  way  of  defect  or  fault,  would  then 
as  I  conceive,  not  have  appeared.     In  writing  the  Age  o 
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Louis  XIY.  lie  had  every  possible  advantage ;  he  was  aboat 
twenty-one  when  Louis  died ;  he  had  all  the  information,  oral 
and  written,  within  his  reach,  and  he  lived  at  a  distance  of 
time  when  he  could  investigate  the  truth,  and  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  every  thing  before  him. 

Voltaire  is  a  writer  whose  expressions  always  convey  his 
thoughts  very  clearly  to  his  reader,  and  he  treats  particular  sub- 
jects separately ;  yet  it  still  appears  to  me  very  difficult  to  draw 
any  distinct  results  from  those  of  his  chapters,  more  particuleirly, 
which  are  connected  with  subjects  of  political  economy  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  if  this  observation  be  just,  it  is  an 
important  fault  in  this  celebrated  performance. 

The  work  has  been  noticed  in  a  general  manner  by  Lacretelle 
in  his  third  volume.  Lacretelle  considers  it  as  an  effort  of  Vol- 
taire in  the  cause  of  all  that  heroism,  elevation  of  character, 
and  good  taste,  which  Voltaire  conceived  to  be  on  the  decline 
when  he  drew  up  his  work.  Lacretelle  supposes  him  to  have 
been  desirous  to  display,  at  the  same  time,  the  striking  influence 
of  letters  and  the  arts,  and  to  have  hoped  to  animate  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  imitation  of  the  virtues  of  Turenne,  Catinat,  and 
Fenelon,  and  the  splendid  qualities  of  Ltmis  XIV.  The  work, 
when  it  appeared,  was  received  with  enthusiasm  ;  the  situation 
of  Louis  XV.  and  of  the  court  at  the  time,  gave  a  new  interest, 
and  secured  a  ready  reception  and  applause  for  whatever  could 
revive  the  remembrance  of  the  brilliant  scenes  and  imposing 
character  of  his  predecessor. 

Li  later  times  it  has  been  thought  not  quite  to  satisfy  the 
French  scholars,  as  being,-  after  all,  rather  a  general  view  and 
outline  of  this  interesting  era,  than  a  complete  and  well-digested 
history ;  but  it  is  possible  that  on  the  subject  of  tiieir  grand 
manarqtce,  nothing  that  was  not  intolerably  minute  and  tedious 
would  have  satisfied  such  critics.  An  English  student  may  rest 
contented  when  he  finds  that  its  general  merits  are  acknowledged, 
and  when  he  hears  it  confessed  that  no  better  work  on  the  sub- 
ject has  ever  yet  been  produced. 

The  constant  merit  of  Voltaire  is  the  ease  and  beauty  of  his 
narrative,  the  agreeable  and  often  valuable  observations  Avith 
which  it  is  accompanied ;  above  all,  that  he  never  trifles  with 
the  time  of  his  reader. 

The  great  objections  to  the  work  will  be  sufficiently  apparent 
to  all  but  Frenchmen,  and  are  not  such  as  Frenchmen  at  any 
former  period  would  have  discovered. 

But  of  late,  when  a  new  order  of  things  was  beginning  to 
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appear,  the  celebrated  Condorcet,  while  writing  the  life  of  Vol- 
taire, thought  it  necessary  to  declare,  that  this  renowned  anthor, 
in  his  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  certainly  sacrificed  too  much  to 
tiie  prejudices  of  his  youth. 

But  a  far  greater  and  more  constant  fault  of  Voltaire,  in  hia 
historical  writings,  is  a  never-ceasing  disposition  to  place  even 
thing  in  a  lively  point  of  view. 

To  the  production  of  this  species  of  dramatic  effect  it  cannot 
but  happen  that  the  dull  precision  of  facts  must  be  sometimes 
sacrificed — characters  and  events  must  be  strained  into  an  anti- 
thesis ;  they  must  be  huddled  up  together  into  a  general  esti- 
mate ;  they  must  be  disposed  of  by  a  stroke  of  satire  or  a  wit- 
ticism ;  they  must  ''  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale."  All  this 
may  be  entertaining :  it  always  is ;  but  it  is  not  always  history; 
the  representation-  and  remaiks  of  Yoltaire  must  be  therefore 
received  at  all  times  with  hesitation  and  distrust.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find,  on 
further  examination,  as  Dr.  Robertson  appears  to  have  been, 
how  often  this  most  amusing  of  writers  has  authorities  for  his 
facts,  and  proper  foundations  on  which  to  rest  the  liveliness  of 
his  sallies^  and  the  instruction  of  his  remarks. 

On  the  whole,  Voltaire's  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  may  be  studied 
by  an  English  reader,  as  conveying  the  most  full  and  distinct 
impression  that  can  be  found  of  the  nature  of  the  French  cha- 
racter ;  of  the  character  of  the  government,  the  monarch,  the 
nobles,  the  generals,  the  courtiers,  and  women  of  quality,  and  of 
the  whole  nation,  when  found  in  the  state  that  is  to  them  mofit 
natural  and  agreeable  ;  in  short,  of  the  great  edifice  which  was 
in  the  first  place  levelled  to  the  earth  by  the  French  Revolution. 

When  works  like  these,  the  publications  of  the  French  nation, 
have  been  read,  they  must  be  afterwards  compared  with  the 
writings  of  our  own  country.  The  whole  picture  will  then  be 
complete,  and  not  before.  With  our  own  authors,  the  constant 
theme  of  reprobation  is  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
miseries  it  occasioned.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  this  ambition 
will  be  very  properly  criticised  by  the  French  writers,  or  even 
the  personal  faults  of  the  monarch  very  acurately  estimated; 
yet  more  is  said  than  could  have  been  expected  both  by  St. 
Simon  and  Du  Clos.  Voltaire  is  always  ready  to  raise  his  voice 
against  war  and  intolerance,  and  therefore  occasionally  against 
the  leading  faults  of  the  monarch,  but  by  no  means  in  a  tone 
sufficiently  strong ;  and  he  must  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  as 
the  panegyrist  rather  than  the  historian,  both  of  his  countrymen 
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and  of  Louis.  Lacretelle  had  the  advantage  of  writing  since 
the  Eevolution,  and  it  was  therefore  more  easy  for  him  both  to 
discover  and  to  state  the  unfavourable  as  well  as  the  favourable 
characteristics  of  the  reign. 

Through  the  whole,  however,  of  these  French  publications,  a 
jealousy,  not  to  say  hatred,  of  England,  and  a  passion  for  their 
own  nation,  is  manifest,  sometimes  to  a  degree  that  annihilates, 
always  to  a  degree  that  obscures  in  them,  the  more  regular 
suggestions  of  propriety  and  candour,  not  to  say  all  due  con- 
sideration of  the  generd  rights  and  interests  of  Europe. 

But  these  rights  and  interests  of  mankind  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  any  reader,  above  all,  by  the  readers  of  a  free  coun- 
try. On  the  continent,  the  state  whose  liberties  were  more  im- 
mediately in  peril  was  Holland,  but  the  power  that  could  best 
be  opposed  to  Louis,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  Europe,  was  the 
House  of  Austria.  In  conjunction,  therefore,  with  the  accounts 
of  the  Erench  writers  and  those  of  our  own  country,  some  idea 
ought  to  be  formed  of  the  situation  of  that  House,  and  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Coxe  on  this  occasion  very  oppor- 
tunely presents  itself.  As  this  part  of  it  is  very  concise,  and 
founded  on  the  best  authorities,  I  recommend  it  to  be  read  at 
the  same  time  with  the  works  before  mentioned.  They  will  be 
found  all  to  illustrate  each  other,  and  united,  to  be  sufficient  to 
give  you,  as  I  conceive,  a  very  full  view  of  the  whole  subject. 

But  I  must  now  recommend  to  you  a  book,  which  you  might 
not  perhaps  have  expected  me  to  mention  as  a  portion  of  historic 
reading  —  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus.  The  connexion, 
however,  of  this  celebrated  work  with  the  general  subject  now 
before  us,  and  its  own  separate  importance,  may  be  easily  de- 
scribed to  you. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  occupies  the  history  and  the  memoirs 
of  this  period  is  the  education  and  character  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  grandson  of  Louis,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown. 

The  merits  of  the  duke  will  be  found  to  illustrate  by  contrast 
all  the  faults  of  Louis ;  to  exhibit  to  the  view  in  various  ways  all 
the  objectionable  parts  of  the  king^s  character  and  administration. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  originally  debased  by  every  evil  pro- 
pensity, and  distinguished  by  every  unfortunate  habit,  that  could 
have  rendered  him  the  disgrace  and  dread  of  his  country,  became, 
at  last,  by  the  happy  influence  of  his  own  reflections  and  of  wise 
and  good  men,  who  laboured  for  his  improvement,  the  hope  and 
promise  of  France,  and  indeed  of  Europe.  This  is  a  fact  that 
may  keep  us  from  lightly  despairing  of  ourselves  or  others ;  it 
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may  really  be  regarded  as  a  problem  whether,  if  the  duke  had 
lived  and  come  to  the  throne,  the  late  French  Revolution  would 
have  occurred.  E^n^lon  was  his  instructor,  and  the  character 
of  the  prelate  becomes  on  that  account  more  than  ever  interest- 
ing. It  is  given  at  great  length  by  St.  Simon,  and  appears  in 
all  the  books  I  have  recommended. 

The  subsequent  events,  the  late  Revolution  in  France,  may 
naturally  awaken  in  us  some  curiosity  to  know  what  could  have 
been  the  communications  that  passed  between  such  a  preceptor 
and  such  a  pupil ;  what  could  have  been  the  lessons  of  instruc- 
tion that  were  oflfered  by  the  virtuous  prelate  to  the  grandson  of 
such  a  jealous  and  despotic  prince  as  Louis  XIV. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  book  I  have  mentioned — 
the  Telemachus.  This  work,  by  a  lucky  accident,  has  reached 
us ;  it  was  not  intended  for  the  public  eye. 

We  may  have  already  perused  it  as  an  elevated  sort  of  novel, 
as  an  inferior  sort  of  epic  poem  ;  but,  for  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned,  there  are  parts  of  it  which  fall  within  the  province  of 
historical  reading.  No  doubt  the  general  topics  of  instructioii 
that  are  here  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  the  son  of  Ulysses  must 
have  been  insisted  upon  by  the  bishop  in  his  private  conferences 
with  his  illustrious  pupil.  It  is  to  these  I  would  wish  you  to 
advert. ,  By  looking  over  the  arguments  afl^ed  to  the  different 
books,  it  will  be  easy  to  select  particular  topics  of  this  nature, 
and  to  meditate  them,  without  reading  those  descriptions  and 
narratives  which  might  once  have  appeared  to  us  the  more 
interesting  portion  of  the  work. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  lessons  of  the  prelate  should  be 
other  than  of  a  very  general  nature ;  but  the  subjects  chosen 
are  the  right  subjects — the  importance  of  the  distribution  d 
justice,  of  a  sincere  and  active  interest  in  the  happiness  of  the 
community,  the  temptations  to  which  all  princes  are  exposed, 
their  necessary  defects,  the  great  merit  of  candour  and  docility, 
the  difficulty  with  which  they  can  escape  from  flatterers,  hon 
seldom  they  search  for  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue  ;  unless  the] 
do,  how  impossible  it  is  that  the  wise  and  the  virtuous  shouM 
approach  them ;  the  importance  of  frugality  in  a  state ;  of  mo- 
rality ;  of  religion ;  and  the  lesson  which  the  bishop  seems  ti 
have  had,  above  all  others,  at  heart,  is  the  invaluable  nature  el 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  how  inseparable  is  the  love  of  it  fiiM 
the  character  of  every  intelligent  and  virtuous  ruler.  On  tiii 
whole,  the  maxims  of  government  which  the  prelate  present 
to  the  reception  of  the  duke,  are  all  of  a  mild  and  enlightened 
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cast,  and  well  fitted  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  most  material  omission  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be, 
that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  value  of  representative  assemblies, 
in  all  forms  of  government.  The  bishop  must  have  known 
that  they  were  »  regular  part  of  the  constitution  of  his  own 
country,  and  in  our  neighbouring  island  of  England,  he  had 
seen  a  most  desirable  revolution  effected  by  means  of  them  with- 
out bloodshed  or  disorder.  But  he  discusses  neither  their 
merits  nor  their  defects ;  and,  without  entering  into  any  specific 
exemplification  of  his  own  political  principles,  seems  to  think  it 
sufficient  to  incidcate  them  in  a  general  manner,  to  inspire  his 
pupil,  if  possible,  with  the  proper  tone  and  sentiment,  and  to 
leave  the  application  to  his  own  discernment  of  fit  seasons  and 
circumstances. 

And  this  was  perhaps  the  best  and  only  course. '  To  have 
attempted  more  than  this  would  have  been  most  probably  to 
have  defeated  his  own  intentions.  What  he  wrote  in  his  work 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  be  considered,  in  many  places,  as  a 
satire  on  Louis  XIY.,  and  many  have  supposed  that  F^D^lon 
was  nominated,  or  rather  banished  to  a  bishopric  at  Cambray, 
not  so  much  because  his  religious  heresies  as  because  his  political 
instructions  were  disrelished  by  the  court.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Duke  of  Eurgundy  was  himself  animated  with  the  most 
lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community ;  and  there  is  a 
remarkable  letter  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  among  those  which 
have  been  given  to  the  public,  in  which  she  tells  the  Duke  of 
Bouvilliers  that  the  king,  on  the  death  of  the  prince,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  had  looked  over  his  papers,  and  had  committed 
every  thing  that  came  from  E^n^lon  to  the  fiames ;  no  slight 
testimony  to  the  merit  of  the  bishop. 

But  the  Telemachus  is  to  be  considered  on  another  account. 
It  has  been  represented  as  containing  the  principles  of  that  more 
improved  system  of  political  economy,  which,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Adam  Smith,  has  been  for  some  time  slowly,  and  at  last 
rapidly  making  its  way  not  only  into  the  deliberations  of  ca- 
binets, but  even  into  the  understanding  of  the  public.  There 
is  certainly  merit  of  this  kind  in  the  work  of  E^n^lon ;  merit 
which  must  be  considered  as  very  great,  when  we  reflect  that 
lie  was  thinking  on  these  subjects,  and  in  general  thinking  rea- 
Itonably,  at  the  very  time  that  the  celebrated  Colbert,  the  min- 
ister of  Erance,  was  proceeding  upon  a  more  obvious,  and  then 
|«a  established  system  directly  the  reverse.  Colbert  was  mar-  . 
{ahalling  £rom  his  desk,  as  he  flattered  himself,  the  industry  of^ 
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mankind  by  the  powers  of  legislation,  and  supposing  that  he 
could  move  his  pen,  as  a  magician  would  his  wand,  and  by 
bounties  and  drawbacks,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  state 
(as  he  called  it),  raise  up  wealth  and  happiness  at  his  pleasure. 

The  ideas  of  the  good  bishop  were  far  more  just  and  pro- 
found. On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  political 
economy,  I  will  give  an  instance  or  two ;  and  I  do  this  the 
rather,  I  confess,  to  take  the  chance  of  attracting  your  thoughts 
to  this  great  subject — the  science  of  national  prosperity,  a  sub- 
ject that  will  hereafter  often  and  deeply  occupy  your  minds,  if 
you  come  to  be  men  of  reflection  and  benevolence.  I  am  at 
the  close  of  my  lecture,  but  one  or  two  points  may  be  men- 
tioned ;  and  I  will  take  those  that  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  science. 

"  Instruct  me,"  says  Telemachus  in  the  third  book,  **  how  I 
may  establish  in  Ithaca  commerce  like  that  of  the  Tyrians. 
The  true  way,  replies  Narbas,  is  to  receive  all  strangers  rea- 
dily ;  let  them  And  in  your  ports  safety,  accommodation,  per- 
fect freedom ;  above  all,  do  not  attempt  to  restrain  conmierce 
by  directing  it  according  to  your  own  notions.  Let  the  prince 
have  no  concern  in  it.  He  will  be  sufficiently  enriched  by  the 
riches  which  commerce  will  bring  into  his  dominions.  It  is 
with  commerce  as  with  some  springs ;  attempt  to  change  their 
course,  and  you  dry  them  up."  To  write  thus  at  the  period 
when  F^n^lon  wrote,  was  no  doubt  extraordinary  merit. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  infancy  of  the  science  of 
political  economy,  E^n^lon  should  be  entirely  accurate.  Thus 
he  says,  "  the  true  secret  of  gaining  much  is,  not  to  wish  to 
gain  too  much."  Adam  Smith  could  say  nothing  better — 
nothing  that  more  completely  opposes  those  custom-house  states- 
men who  draw  forth  all  the  machinery  of  bounties  and  restric- 
tions, and  vainly  hope  to  make  their  own  nation  rich  by  keeping 
every  other  nation  poor ;  that  is,  to  enrich  the  tradesman  by 
impoverishing  his  customers.  But  the  bishop  immediately 
subjoins  these  words, — "  and  by  knowing  the  proper  moment 
when  to  lose."  Here  P^nelon  seems  not  to  be  quite  aware  that 
if  the  intercourse  is  spontaneous,  neither  nation  can  ever  lose ; 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  traffic,  if  no  laws  have  interfered,  is 
of  itself  a  sufficient  indication  that  not  only  one,  but  that  both 
parties  more  or  less  profit  by  it ;  that  to  suppose  that  the  gain 
of  the  one  is  the  loss  of  the  other,  is  the  great  and  important 
mistake  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  next  striking  feature  of  the  system  of  T^elon,   is  the 
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earnestness  with  which  he  lays  down  the  paramount  importanee 
of  agriculture.     "  The  reason  of  the  happy  change  which  you 
see  is  that  agriculture  is  had  in  honour,  and  that  the  lands  are 
i  well  cultivated.     The  true  force  and  the  true  riches  of  a  commu- 
I  nity  depend  on  the  number  of  the  people  and  the  abundance  of 
provisions."     But  F^n^lon  next  jaooeeds  to  lay  down  the  fatal 
evils  of  luxury ;   and  when  be  comes  to  the  remedy  of  these 
evils,  he  becomes  a  Colbert  in  his  turn ;  he  makes,  in  the  first 
place,  a  distinctiaa  between  those  arts  which  are  superfluous 
and  those  which  are  liberal ;   vainly  proposing  to  expel  the  one 
and  letain  the  other.     He  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  in  such  a 
ease  the  taste  and  manners  of  a  nation  must  be  changed.     But 
how  }    Why,  says  he,  new  laws  must  be  established ;  as  if  men 
could  be  made  moderate  in  their  desires  or  reasonable  in  their 
fancies  by  edicts  and  commands.     This  is  little  to  understand 
this  important  subject,  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  or  the 
principles  on  which  the  exertions  of  mankind,  mental  and  cor- 
poreal, i.  e.  their  prosperity  and  their  happiness,  really  depend. 
A  proper  estimate  of  this  particular  subject  of  luxury,  and  the 
more  x)eculiar  vices  of  civilization  (a  very  curious  and  indeed 
difficult  subject),  must  be  derived  neither  from  the  licentious 
Mandeville,   who  undertook   to  prove  with  great  powers  of 
lively,  though  coarse  declamation,  that  private  vices  are  public 
benefits,  nor  the  eloquent  Bousseau,  nor  the  pure  and  elevated 
F^n^lon,  but  from  the  essays  of  the  reasoning  Hume — those, 
for  instance,  on  commerce  and  on  refinement  in  the  arts. 

Fen^on  seems  himself  almost  to  abandon  his  confidence  in 
laws  and  edicts,  and  to  modify  in  the  next  sentence  the  nature  of 
his  political  prescription.  **  Who,"  says  he,  **  can  undertake  a 
reformation  like  this,  but  some  philosophic  king ;  one  who 
would  by  his  own  example  shame  the  ostentatious  prodigality 
of  others ;  one  who  would  encourage  the  wise  by  the  sanction 
of  his  authority  in  their  honourable  frugality  ?** 

It  is  instructive  to  see  the  mind  of  E^n^lon  labouring  with  the 
difiiculties  of  the  great  problem  of  rendering  the  people  happy 
by  good  government.  His  general  notions  I  have  already 
alludi^d  to ;  they  are  stated  with  still  greater  regularity  in  his 
twelfth  book.  He  depends  too  much  on  the  operation  of  laws ; 
is  too  ready  to  interfere  with  regulations  of  this  kind  ;  and  his 
plans,  which  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  in  a  small  state,  nor 
attempted  in  a  large  one,  are  after  all  inconsistent  with  many  of 
the  leading  and  vital  principles  of  public  prosperity  and  free- 
donu     One  important  mistake  seems  to  be  this:  he  supposes 
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that  the  earth  will  always  continue  to  produce  sufficient  ftx>d 
for  the  inhabitants,  if  properly  cultivated,  yet,  in  the  progress 
of  his  speculations,  we  find  him  at  last  obliged  to  regulate  the 
extent  of  ground  which  each  family  is  to  possess,  and  still  pur* 
sued  by  difficulty,  finally  to  propose  that  when  the  land  of  any 
particular  society  of  men  is  insufficient  for  their  proper  support, 
colonies  should  be  sent  abroad ;  but  this  is  only  to  adjourn  the 
difficulty  one  stage  more.   What  at  length  are  the  colonies  to  do  ? 

This  is  to  cut  the  knot,  not  untie  it ;  and  they  who  would 
learn  the  real  nature  of  this  great  problem  of  human  prosperity, 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  has  to  struggle,  and  the  kind  of 
assistance  which  it  may  receive  from  the  exertions  of  self-denial 
and  virtue  in  individuals,  and  from  the  operation  of  wise  coun- 
sels in  the  legislature,  must  meditate  long  and  anxiously  the 
works  of  Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Malthus. 

I  may  mention,  as  I  am  concluding  my  lecture,  that  there 
have  been  some  books  published  by  Mr.  Butler  on  the  subject  of 
Fen^lon,  the  Gallican  church,  and  other  topics  connected  with 
this  and  the  subsequent  reign. 

They  are  highly  deserving  of  your  consideration,  and  they 
are  a  sort  of  literary  curiosity,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
object  of  the  author — I  speak  not  of  his  controversial  but  his  his- 
toric works — to  give  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  informa- 
tion  in  the  least  possible  compass,  a  very  novel  idea,  not  likely 
to  be  very  popular  in  Paternoster  Kow. 


LECTURE  II. 

LOUIS  XIV. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  endeavoured  to  give  you  an  account  of  such 
histories  and  memoirs  as  might  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  a 
monarch  so  celebrated  as  Louis  XIY.,  and  an  era  so  remarkable 
as  that  in  which  he  flourished. 

The  subject  will  be  found  very  extensive,  even  if  contracted 
within  the  least  possible  limits ;  it  is  impossible  now,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  to  conceive  the  impression  that  was  once  made 
on  Europe  by  this  extraordinary  king,  of  this  extraordinary 
people ;  in  times  less  interesting  than  our  own,  the  subject 
might  occupy,  as  I  do  not  doubt  it  often  has  occupied,  even  ft 
large  portion  of  the  life  of  men  of  literature  and  science. 
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I  cannot  advise  this,  in  the  present  situation  of  human  know- 
ledge  and  human  affi^irs ;  it  is  cei-tainly  fitted  to  afford  you 
much  entertainment  and  instruction,  but  when  these  have  been 
i  derived,  I  would  recommend  you  to  hasten  on  to  other  charac- 
ters and  other  periods,  which  have  also  a  claim  on  your  curiosity 
and  diligence. 

The  reign  of  Louis  was  very  long,  and  the  history  of  the  reign 
is  the  history  of  ^Europe. 

In  like  manner,  the  particulars  respecting  the  monarch  him- 
self  are  innumerable ;  no  detail,  therefore,  either  of  the  one  or 
the  other  can  be  here  attempted. 

I  will,  however,  select  from  the  history  two  subjects  for  your 
reflection,  which,  whenever  remembered,  will  always  revive  in 
your  mind  a  very  strong  and  proper  impression  of  the  real  cha- 
racter of  this  celebrated  prince,  and  always  prevent  you  from 
being  too  much  deceived  by  his  showy  qualities,  and  even  his 
solid  claims  to  your  approbation. 

The  two  subjects  that  I  shall  select  from  the  history  are, — 
first,  the  revocation  of  the  ediot  of  Nantz ;  second,  the  burning 
of  the  Palatinate. 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  iN'antz  is  a  subject  with  which, 
as  Protestants,  as  Englishmen,  as  readers  of  history,  you  cannot 
be  too  well  acquainted.  No  event  ever  excited  a  greater  sensa- 
tion in  Europe ;  as  such  it  must  be  considered  attentively  by 
those  who  read  history. 

Bat  it  deserves  also  your  meditation  as  a  very  striking  spe- 
cimen of  the  evils  of  intolerance.  The  evils  which  this  great 
measure  of  national  intolerance  produced  yrere  very  striking,  and 
are  acknowledged.  And  similar  evils  every  measure  of  national 
intolerance  has  a  tendency  to  produce. 

We  do  not  say  that  states  are  not  to  support  or  defend  their 
establishments ;  but  we  say  that  it  is  the  practice  of  men,  even 
in  the  best  of  times,  to  defend  them  by  harsh  and  unnecessary, 
and  therefore  by  unjust  and  unwise  expedients ;  that  in  concerns 
of  this  nature  the  members  of  the  superior  sect  are  always  de- 
plorably selfish  or  unreasonably  timid. 

The  edict  of  Nantz  was  the  final  adjustment  of  the  religious 
wars  in  France ;  the  terms  that  were  procured  for  the  Hugue- 
nots by  Henry  IV.  When  Louis  therefore  revoked  this  edict, 
he  in  fact  declared  that  he  would  keep  terms  with  this  part  of 
his  subjects  no  longer. 

There  is  a  very  striking  chapter  on  this  subject  of  the  revo- 
cation by  the  Due  de  St.  Simon,  where  he  reprobates  this  mea« 
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sure  with  all  the  warmth  of  an  enlightened  statesman,  and  all 
the  indignant  feeling  of  a  lover  of  truth  and  a  man  of  humanity. 
His  sentiments  are,  in  part,  transferred  hy  D'Anquetil  to  his 
own  work.  This  imjust  and  cruel  revocation  is  likewise  noticed 
in  very  proper  terms  by  Beaumelle,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  again  briefly  in  Du  Clos.  Yoltaire  has  also 
treated  the  subject  in  his  chapter  on  Calvinism,  in  his  Age  of 
Louis  XIV.  His  account  of  the  more  early  conduct  of  the 
Huguenots  seems  not  sufficiently  favourable.  He  may  indeed 
be  always  suspected  of  surveying  the  comparative  merits  of  dif- 
ferent sects  with  too  much  indifference  to  treat  them  with  rela- 
tive justice ;  and  this  indifference  will  operate  unfavourably  to 
the  oppressed  sect ;  yet  the  chapter,  on  the  whole,  does  him 
•  honour,  particularly  if  we  consider  the  early  period  of  life  at 

which  it  was  written,  and  the  age  and  natioii  to  which  he  be- 
longed. The  criminality  of  Louis  is  sufficiently  apparent  even 
irom  this  representation  of  his  biographer. 

There  is  a  regular  and  professed  work  on  this  subject — the 
History  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  printed  in.  Holland,  and  pub- 
lished a  few  years  after  the  revocation.    These  volumes  must  be 
considered  as  a  statement  of  the  whole  of  the  case  of  the  mem- 
I  bers  of  the  reformed  church,  drawn  up,  probably,  by  one  of 

^  themselves.     The  preface  of  this  work  should  at  least  be  read. 

At  the  end  of  the  £fth  volume  will  be  found  a  collection  of 
edicts,  and  other  official  documents,  that  sufficiently  tell  their 
own  story. 

From  all  these  books  and  treatises  however,  I  will  content 
myself  with  giving  you  one  extract  only ;  it  is  from  St.  Simon. 
Observe  his  assertions,  observe  the  manner  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  effects  of  this  revocation ;  he  lived  at  the  time.  "  In 
this  way,*'  says  he,  **  without  the  slightest  pretext,  the  slightest 
.  necessity,  was  one  fourth  of  the  kingdom  to  be  depopulated ;  its 

trade  to  be  ruined ;  the  whole  country  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
public  and  avowed  pillage  of  dragoons ;  the  innocent  of  both 
sexes  were  to  be  devoted  to  punishment  or  torture,  and  that  by 
thousands;  families  were- to  be  stripped  of  their  possessions; 
relations  armed  against  each  other;  our  manufactures  to  be 
transferred  to  strangers,  and  the  world  was  to  see  crowds  of 
their  fellow-creatures  proscribed,  naked,  fugitive,  guilty  of  no 
crimes,  and  yet  seeking  asylum  in  foreign  lands,  not  in  their 
own  country,  which  was  in  the  mean  time  subjecting  to  the 
galleys  and  to  the  lash  the  noble,  the  affiuent,  and  the  aged, 
the  delicate  and  the  weak,  and  in  many  cases  those  who  were 
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distinguished  for  their  piety,  their  knowledge,  and  their  virtue ; 
and  all  this  on  no  other  account  than  that  of  religion :  and  fitill 
further  to  enhance  the  horrors  of  such  proceedings,  in  this 
manner  was  every  province  to  he  fiUed  with  sacrilegious  or  per- 
jured men ;  those  who  were  forced,  or  those  who  pretended  wil- 
lingly to  conform,  and  who  sacrificed  their  consciences  to.  their 
worldly  welfare  and  repose ;  nay,  such  in  the  result  were  the 
ahominations  thus  produced  by  obsequiousness  and  by  cruelty, 
that  the  same  space  of  twenty-four  hours  was  sufficient  not  un- 
£requently  to  conduct  men  from  tortures  to  abjuration,  from  ab- 
juration to  the  holy  communion;  and  an  unhappy  sufferer  found 
a  conductor,  and  a  witness,  on  these  occasions,  often  in  the 
person  of  the  common  hangman/' 

A  melancholy  history  this  !  of  which  St.  Simon  proceeds  still 
ftirther  to  give  the  detail — a  detail  in  which  I  need  not  follow 
him. 

The  king,  it  seems,  received  from  all  quarters  the  most  sooth- 
ing accounts  of  the  conversions  that  had  been  effected ;  two  thou- 
sand in  one  place !  six  thousand  in  another !  congratulated  him- 
self on  the  wonders  achieved  by  his  piety  and  his  power ;  and 
flattered  himself,  says  St.  Simon,  that  he  had  renewed  the  times, 
and  rivalled  the  glory  of  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity. 

The  revocation  of  the  ^dict  of  Kantz  is  memorable  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  mankind ;  and,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  humanity, 
those  who  had  to  be  exiles  from  their  native  land,  and  to  fly  for 
refuge  to  strangers,  were  in  general  men  of  such  industrious 
habits  and  useful' occupations,  men  so  meritorious  and  so  inge- 
nious, that  the  impolicy  of  the  measure  was  even  more  glaring 
than  might  at  the  time,  perhaps,  appear  its  injustice.  As  such 
it  has  remained  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  Its  impolicy  has  be- 
come a  sort  of  by- word  among  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  the 
most  uninformed  and  unenlightened  man  has  never,  from  this 
period,  wanted  an  instance  sufficiently  strong  to  strike  his  under- 
standing, and  to  show  him  how  great  are  the  mistakes  which 
may  be  committed  in  this  important  subject  of  the  management 
of  religious  sects. 

For  some  time  the  influence  of  this  measure  was  favourable 
to  the.  world,  though  perhaps  not  so  much  in  this  as  in  another 
respect.  It  inspired  every  state  in  Europe  with  a  hatred  of 
Louis,  which  materially  assisted  William  III.  not  only  in  his 
efforts  to  establish  the  freedom  of  England,  but  at  all  times  in 
his  laudable  ambition  to  resist  the  unlawful  ambition  of  Louis ; 
but  this  revolution,  in  its  more  natural  and  immediate  effect^ 
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that  of  conveying  an  awM  warning  against  intolerance,  pro- 
bably neither  had  at  the  time,  nor  ever  will  have,  all  the  influ- 
ence which  it  ought  to  have  on  the  reflections  of  mankind. 

Indeed  the  eflect  produced  for  a  long  time  was  rather  of  an 
op))08ite  nature. 

The  two  sects  were  but  the  more  inflamed  against  each  other. 
The  Protestants  naturally  supposed  that  the  bigotry  of  their 
Roman  Catholic  opponents  had  no  limits,  and  that  they  were 
justified  in  defending  themselves,  and  in  establishing  by  any 
possible  means  their  own  predominancy.  This  could  not  be  done 
without  legal  provisions  and  enactments  of  a  very  horrible  nature 
in  the  first  instance,  and  which  were  to  remain  on  statute  books 
long  after  the  reasons  which  gave  occasion  to  them  had  ceased 
to  exist.  Consequences  like  these  could  not  be  favourable  to  the 
general  principles  of  toleration, — these  principles  tsrere  in  many 
instances  grossly  violated ;  and  mankind  have  been  subsequently 
benefited  by  the  example  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  only  in  the  way 
I  have  already  described,  in  showing  the  impolicy  of  intolerance 
rather  than  the  injustice  of  it.  The  impolicy  at  least  was  visible — 
for  to  England  and  other  countries  were  driven  in  exile  many  of 
the  most  valuable  and  respectable  artisans  and  families  of  France. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  subject,  which  I  propose  to 
select  as  a  specimen  of  the  character  of  Louis, — the  burning  of 
the  Palatinate. 

The  student  will  find,  if  he  reads  the  history,  that  in  order  to 
distress  the  enemy  for  provisions  this  fine  country  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  desert.  In  the  midst  of  winter  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  to  be  driven  by  the  military  from  their  habitations; 
and  while  these  hapless  beings  were  to  leave  behind  them  their 
towns  and  villages  in  flames^  they  were  to  wander  forward — the 
aged  and  the  helpless — to  seek  food  and  shelter  in  whatever 
manner  and  in  whatever  country  they  thought  best.  A  monster, 
says  Lamontey,  has  been  found  to  applaud  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, but  none  ever  to  excuse  the  burning  of  the  Palatinate. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Louis  was  not  harsh  in  his  nature,  or 
intentionally  cruel,  though  his  minister  was.  It  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  he  was.  There  are  anecdotes  mentioned  in 
diflerent  books  of  memoirs,  one  more  particularly  in  St.  Simon, 
which  enable  us  to  entertain  more  favourable  ideas  of  his  charac- 
ter. But  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  these  outrages  is  only 
rendered  more  striking  and  instructive,  if  such  be  the  fact. 

These  orders,  which  Attila  might  have  issued  from  his  camp, 
^y^         were  dispatched  by  Louis  from  his  palace  at  YersaUles,  from  the 
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midst  of  liis  f^tes  and  spectacles — while  he  was  surrounded  hy 
every  thing  which  could  awaken  his  senses  to  pleasure,  and  har* 
monize  his  mind  to  happiness. 

The  imagination  of  the  monarch,  amid  the  various  artifices 
of  bliss  which  his  situation  afford^,  was  employed,  it  should 
seem,  in  a  manner  too  agreeable  to  turn  aside  and  survey  all  the 
repulsive  spectacles  of  misery  which  his  abominable  orders  could 
not  fan  to  occasion. 

Not  referring,  therefore,  at  this  moment,  as  I  naturally  might, 
to  the  indignation  and  horror  which  such  atrocious  proceedings 
will  necessarily  excite  in  your  minds,  I  shall  make  a  remark 
rather  of  a  collateral  nature,  on  account  of  what  I  conceive  to 
be  its  practical  importance. 

The  remark  is  indeed  familiar  to  you,  but  may  strike  you 
more  when  made  to  you  on  an  occasion  like  the  present. 

It  is — the  unfortunate  effect  of  affluence  more  or  less  upon 
every  one  of  us ;  the  manner  in  which  we  are  made  to  partici- 
pate, in  a  certain  degree,  the  insensibility  of  Louis. 

The  delicacies  of  food  and  clothing,  for  instance,  are  enjoyed 
with  little  concern  for  those  to  whom  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
scarcely  attainable ;  and  it  has  thus  passed  into  a  proverb,  that 
one  half  of  the  world  knows  not  what  becomes  of  the  other. 
One  of  our  first  moral  writers  has  been  pleased  to  speak  in  a 
manner  somewhat  disrespectful  of  those  moralists  and  poets,  like 
Thomson,  who  have  noticed  and  lamented  this  disposition  in  the 
human  mind,  to  enjoy  its  own  blessings  rather  than  disquiet 
itself  with  the  calamities  of  others.  I  allude  to  Adam  Smith— 
but  was  he  well  employed  on  this  occasion  ?  It  is  the  province 
of  sympathy  to  render  us  alive  to  the  evils  of  those  around  us. 
This  he  would  admit.  So  is  it  equally  the  province  of  reason 
and  good  sense  to  save  the  mind  from  too  deep  an  interest  iu 
afflictions  which  we  can  neither  prevent  nor  remedy.  This  we 
concede  on  our  part.  No  doubt,  therefore,  it  is  the  perfection 
of  the  human  character  to  ba  at  once  equal  to  its  own  happiness, 
and  yet  sensible  to  those  miseries  of  our  fellow-creatures  which 
its  exertions  can  alleviate.  But  surely  it  remains  to  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  not  in  any  deficiency  of  attention  to  ourseloea  that  hu- 
man nature  offends.  This  is  not  the  weakness  of  mankind,  or 
the  aspect  under  which  they  need  be  regarded  by  a  moralist  with 
any  pain.  If  there  be  sometimes  found  those  who  are  formed  of 
a  finer  clay,  so  as  reaUy  to  have  the  comforts  of  their  own  exist- 
ence  diminished  and  interrupted  by  sympathizing  too  long  and 
too  quickly  with  the  calamities  of  those  around  them,  such  may 
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Burely  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  be  set  apart  from  their  fel- 
low-mortals, as  those  more  amiable  beings,  who  are  not  likely 
by  their  example  to  injure  the  general  cause  of  reasonable  enjoy- 
ment in  the  world ;  and  whom  the  more  natural  prevalence  of 
careless  selfishness  renders  it  not  easy  often  to  find,  and  surely 
not  very  possible  long  to  censure. 

Having  now  presented  to  your  remembrance  two  particular 
subjects  so  necessary  to  a  proper  estimate  of  Louis  XIV.,  I  will 
next  endeavour  to  propose  to  you  a  system  of  arrangement  which 
may  enable  you  the  better  to  form  a  general  notion  of  the  vast 
assemblage  of  events  and  circumstances  which  belong  to  the  cha- 
racter of  this  renowned  monarch  and  this  most  memorable  era. 

In  reading,  therefore,  the  various  works  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, it  will,  I  think,  contribute  to  give  you  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  whole,  if  you  consider  Louis  XIV.  under  three  different 
aspects :  1st,  His  conduct  with  respect  to  those  more  immediately 
around  him — ^his  personal  character.  2ndly,  His  conduct  to  his 
people — ^his  character  as  the  sovereign  of  France.  3rdly,  His 
conduct  with  respect  to  surrounding  states — ^his  chstracter  as  one 
of  the  great  potentates  of  Europe. 

All  these  subjects  are  necessarily  connected  with  each  other; 
in  strict  propriety  they  cannot  be  well  separated ;  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  one  immediately  runs  into  references  to  some  one 
of  the  other.  But  there  may  still  be  some  advantage  in  keeping 
them  as  much  apart  as  the  nature  of  things  will  allow ;  and,  in 
considering  the  whole  subject  as  made  up  of  these  three  parts, 
to  each  of  which  the  student  may  more  immediately  turn,  as  the 
particular  object  of  his  studies  at  the  time  requires. 

The  personal  character  of  Louis  affords  a  striking  specimen 
of  the  virtues  and  vices  that  may  result  from  an  extreme  sen- 
sibility to  praise ;  his  vanity,  his  pride,  his  love  of  applause  and 
his  love  of  glory  are  continually  presented  to  the  reader. 

As  this  sensibility  to  praise  is  found  more  or  less  in  every  man ; 
and  though  given  us  by  our  Creator  for  the  wisest  purposes, 
liable  like  every  other  principle  of  our  nature  to  be  abused,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  state  the  three  leading  distinc- 
tions that  belong  to  the  subject.  These  distinctions  are  often 
neglected,  or  not  seen ;  and  as  one  of  the  uses  of  history  is  to 
improve  the  moral  character,  as  well  as  to  enlighten  the'political 
views  of  the  student,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  turn  for  a 
moment  from  the  one  to  the  other,  more  particularly  as  I  am 
addressing  myself  to  the  young,  to  those  whose  dispositions  may 
be  considered  as  now  in  the  very  act  of  assuming  the  tone  and 
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direction,  which  may  materially  influence  their  subsequent  hap- 
piness and  nsefnlness  to  the  community. 

The  highest  merit  is  to  learn  and  practise  virtue  for  its  own  re- 
ward :  not  indeed  to  be  insensible  to  the  praise  of  others ;  to  re- 
ceive it  when  reasonably  offered,  and  even  to  enjoy  it ;  but  to 
receive  it  and  enjoy  it  rather  as  a  good  that  is  properly  an  atten^ 
dant  on  the  performance  of  meritorious  actions,  than  as  the  ori- 
ginal object  to  be  attained  by  them — as  an  attendant  on  good 
actions,  not  the  object  of  them.  In  this  manner  the  character  is 
kept  modest  and  reasonable,  and  is  left  susceptible  of  the  highest 
motives  which  can  be  inspired  by  virtue  and  religion ;  and  yet 
it  is  not  required  from  any  man  to  make  vain  efforts  to  exclude 
from  his  feelings  that  co-incident  pleasure  which  we  are  by  na- 
ture formed  to  derive  from  the  applause  of  our  fellow-creatures :  so 
to  understand  virtue  and  so  to  practise  it  seems  the  highest  merit. 

The  next  merit  is  to  perform  good  actions  from  the  love  of  true 
glory ;  that  is,  from  sensibility' to  praise,  but  to  praise  bestowed 
on  actions  that  are  themselves  praiseworthy,  that  are  really  meri- 
torious, and  the  proper  objects  of  moral  approbation.  This,  though 
not  the  highest  merit  of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  is  still 
merit. 

What  I  have  now,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  to  mention,  is 
sensibility  to  praise,  however  procured ;  to  praise  when  given  to 
actions,  whether  meritorious  or  not ;  when  even  given  by  mu- 
tahe  to  supposed  qualities  or  actions  not  really  existing.  To  this 
last  description  of  sentiment  belongs  vanity,  under  all  its  whim- 
sical, contemptible,  and  prevailing  forms ;  to  the  second  (the  love 
of  true  glory),  belongs  self-estimation ;  to  the  first  (the  love  of 
virtue),  belongs  the  high  consciousness  of  purity  and  right. 

In  certain  respects,  all  these  are  connected  with,  and  border- 
ing upon  each  other ;  and  the  confounding  of  them  together,  and 
the  attributing  indiscriminately  to  each,  or  to  all,  the  praise  or 
censure  that  belongs  exclusively  to  some  one  of  them,  is  the 
great  fallacy  of  the  licentious  moralists,  Rochefoucault  and  Man- 
deville  for  instance. 

It  is  the  fault  too,  or  mistake,  often  of  men  of  the  world ;  and 
of  all  who  have  more  acuteness  in  their  understandings,  than  kind- 
ness in  their  temperaments ;  a  fault  very  visible  in  their  writ- 
ings, and  for  ever  in  their  conversation. 

These  three  descriptions  of  sentiment,  which  I  have  thus  ad- 
verted to,  are,  however  all  essentially  different  in  themselves ; 
and  it  is  no  unprofitable  amusement  for  a  philosophic  mind  to  ob- 
serve, in  its  own  instance,  and  in  the  instances  of  others,  the  va- 
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rious  combinations  and  altemations  of  these  different  principles,— 
the  love  of  virtue,  the  love  of  true  glory,  and  the  love  of  mere  praise. 

It  is  the  last,  the  love  of  mere  praise,  which  is  the  x)riginal 
and  first  rude  impulse  of  nature. 

By  education  and  reflection  this  is  gradually  improved  into  the 
second,  the  love  of  true  glory ;  and  at  length  elevated  into  the 
first,  the  love  of  virtue.  But  it  may  happen  that  this  conyersion 
of  the  one  into  the  other,  this  happy  improvement  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter, may  never  take  place  at  all,  or  at  least  very  imperfectly. 

Of  all  mortals  those  who  are  the  most  unfortunately  situated  in 
this  respect,  and  the  least  likely  to  receive  this  improvement,  are 
the  rulers  of  the  earth,  kings  and  princes,  those  who  have  a 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  others,  independent  of  their  own  personal 
good  qualities ;  in  like  manner  all  who  belong  to  the  privileged 
orders  of  society,  the  nobility  of  a  country,  its  gentry  and  men  of 
family  and  distinction. 

The  same  observation  may  even  descend,  more  or  less,  to 
every  man,  who  from  any  advantage  whatever,  not  only  of  toth 
or  fortune,  but  even  of  personal  appearance,  of  beauty,  strength, 
or  activity,  possesses  any  merit  in  the  eyes  of  others  which  is 
not  properly  his  own,  any  merit  which  he  does  not  strictly  earn 
by  the  superiority  of  his  understanding,  or  of  his  virtues. 

But  if  such  be  the  situation  of  all  beings,  and  of  whatever  sex, 
whether  privileged  by  society  or  favoured  by  nature,  it  was  more 
particularly  so  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  lessons ' 
which  his  character  affords.  Louis  was  one  of  those  rulers  of  the 
earth,  who  became  a  king  while  an  infant,  whose  education  was 
most  defective,  who  was  left  ignorant,  according  to  the  account 
of  St.  Simon,  to  a  degree  that  is  quite  astonishing ;  who  was  sur- 
rounded, not  only  by  courtiers  and  sycophants,  but  by  a  nation, 
whose  character,  if  analyzed,  seems  never  to  ascend  beyond  tlie 
merit  of  the  second  degree  I  have  mentioned,  the  love  of  true 
glory,  not  often  so  high ;  whose  character  is  much  more  generally 
moulded  by  the  mere  love  of  praise,  of  praise  however  procured. 

As  Louis  was,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  possessed  also  of  a 
fine  constitution  and  a  handsome  person,  his  moral  improvement 
was  rendered  still  more  impossible ;  and  the  result,  as  seen  in 
St.  Simon,  was  precisely  all  that  a  speculator  on  human  nature 
would  have  expected. 

Eternally  uneasy,  and  in  action,  as  every  man  will  be,  who 
(though  on  a  smaller  scale)  thinks  of  nothing  but  praise ;  eternally 
finding,  or  looking  to  find,  an  audience,  before  whom  he  might  ex- 
hibit his  performances ;  eternally  at  his  levees  or  on  his  terraces, 
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a  sort  of  posture-master ;  the  very  rising  and  going  to  bed  was 
with  Louis  a  sort  of  drama ;  through  the  whole  of  the  royal  day 
he  had  his  exits  and  his  entrances ;  and  whether  he  rode  or  Iralked, 
or  dined  or  dressed,  the  whole  world  was  supposed  to  be  present, 
and  the  hero  of  the  piece  was  Louis.  Even  at  the  hour  of 
prayer,  it  was  the  grand  monarque  that  was  at  his  devotions ; 
andno  ideas,  however  awful,  however  overwhelming,  could  sweep 
away  from  his  mind,  even  for  a  moment,  the  tinsel  trumpery  of 
human  grandeur. 

But  Louis  not  only  desired  to  live  upon  applause,  but  was  en- 
abled to  do  so.  The  applause  was  always  ready,  he  had  only  to 
look  and  to  receive  it ;  and  in  the  total  absence  of  all  that  moral 
discipline  which  other  human  beings  more  or  less  find  in  the  looks 
and  words  of  those  around  them,  no  wonder  that  he  became  un- 
governably selfish,  a  ridiculous  egotist,  so  as  even  to  join  in  sing* 
ing  his  own  panegyrics  ;  no  wonder  that  he  was  a  slave  to  his 
passions,  and  that  he  at  last  conceived  not  only  that  his  own  peo- 
ple, but  that  the  world  itself  was  intended  merely  to  furnish  out 
materials  for  what  he  was  pleased  to  denominate,  his  glory. 

It  is  remarkable  how  completely  the  French  nation  gave  in  to 
these  delusions,  how  thoroughly  they  identified  themselves  with 
their  monarch.  They  had  lost  their  States  General,  they  had  no 
houses  of  representation  to  convey  any  worthier  images  of  the  na- 
tion, or  to  furnish  them  with  the  materials  of  more  dignified  re- 
flection ;  they  had  just  emerged  from  the  horrors  of  religious 
wars  and  the  miseries  of  domestic  confusion  and  dispute.  Inde- 
pendent of  these  poKtical  circumstances,  their  own  merits  and  faults, 
their  wisdom  and  their  follies,  were  all  those  of  the  young  king ; 
their  virtues  the  same,  the  same  their  vices.  Praise  is  with  them 
to  be  acquired ;  if  by  proper  means,  well,  but  at  all  events  to  be 
acquired.  The  cause,  therefore,  of  both  was  common ;  their  sym- 
pathies with  their  monarch,  their  excuses  for  his  conduct  were 
always  ready ;  and  their  property,  their  lives,  their  talents,  and 
their  genius,  all  became  the  instruments  of  his  power,  and  were 
wielded  at  his  pleasure  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  gratification 
and  aggrandizement. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  second  aspect  under  which  he  is  to  be 
viewed.  "What  was  he  to  his  people  r  To  them  he  has  often  been 
considered  as  a  benefactor ;  at  least  it  has  been  thought  that 
France,  as  a  great  kingdom,  is  under  lasting  obligations  to  him. 
This  may  be  admitted,  but  must  then  be  understood  in  a  certain 
limited  sense. 

For  instance,  the  religious  and  civil  wars,  and  long  years  of  con  - 
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test,  hatred,  and  bloodshed,  of  private  wrongs,  and  public  execu- 
tions, had  left  the  French  nation  fierce  and  ferocious.  Louis  had 
the  merit  of  civilizing  them.  This  he  did  in  the  first  place,  as  has 
been  generally  observed,  by  the  arts  and  sciences  which  he  encou- 
raged and  protected.  But,  again,  he  must  have  produced  the 
same  salutary  effect  in  another  way,  one  not  so  generally  noticed. 
Por  instance,  he  constantly  exhibited  in  his  own  person,  and  in 
the  persons  of  his  ministers  and  officers,  the  whole  power  of  the 
state,  regularly  asserted,  exercised,  and  diffused  all  over  the  com- 
munity ;  maintaining,  everywhere,  order,  tranquillity,  and  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws  of  civil  and  criminal  justice.  On  both 
accounts,  therefore,  he  contributed  to  civilize  France.  This  is 
the  most  favourable  point  of  view  in  which  Louis  can  be  sur- 
veyed. It  is  very  creditable  to  Louis  that,  coming  to  the  throne 
so  young,  and  to  a  kingdom  so  situated  as  France  then  was,  he 
was  yet  able  to  carry  on  the  government  without  incurring  any  re- 
newal of  domestic  confusion,  or  the  apparent  domination  of  any 
minister,  by  whose  power  or  genius  he  was  himself  eclipsed. 
Again,  under  the  influence  of  his  personal  qualities,  the  great  feu- 
datories of  the  state  became  no  longer  a  dangerous  description  of 
men,  ready  to  be  themselves  monarchs,  but  a  mere  court  no- 
blesse,  dependent  on  the  sovereign  for  their  honours,  distinctions, 
and  often  even  their  private  fortunes.     He  could 

"  Grace  with  a  smile  and  ruin  with  a  frown." 

Louis,  in  this  respect,  followed  up,  and  indeed  carried  to 
excess,  the  original  achievement  of  the  great  Henry  and  the 
triumphs  of  Richelieu;  even  the  manners  of  the  people  werei 
affected ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  kingdom,  in  every  respect, 
though  not  without  some  unfavourable  collateral  effects,  wasy 
materially  civilized.  He  had  undoubtedly,  at  the  same  time,  the^ 
very  important  merit  of  choosing  able  men  for  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  state.  And  this  is  not  only  at  all  times  the  best 
criterion  of  the  merit  of  every  prince,  but  it  is  more  particularly, 
80  of  Louis;  fix^m  whose  ignorance,  vanity,  pride,  and  impe- 
tuosity, no  conduct  so  rational  could  have  been  expected. 

It  happened  that  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  most  cele- 
brated men  appeared  that  have  ever  adorned  this  great  kingdom. 
And  as  they  all  seemed  to  move  under  the  influence  of  his  pro- 
tection and  encouragement,  their  glory  has,  in  the  general  ap- 
prehension of  mankind,  been  reflected  on  the  monarch.  Nor  is 
this  entirely  unjust ;  however  soberly  we  may  estimate  the  in- 
liuenceof  thegreatonthe  talents  of  those  around  them,  mi 
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however  powerful  the  effect,  which  we  may  ascribe,  in  affairs  of 
this  nature,  to  the  mere  operations  of  chance,  merit,  and  even 
considerable  merit,  must  still  be  left  to  Louis,  when  we  consider 
all  those  very  striking  and  successful  exertions  of  genius  and 
learning  which  are  seen,  under  his  auspices,  to  have  illustrated 
his  age  and  nation. 

This,  the  great  praise  of  Louis,  has  been  seized  upon  by  one 
of  his  panegyrists.  •'  Turenne,"  says  he,  **  Cond^,  Luxem- 
burgh,  were  his  generals ;  Colbert,  Louvois,  Tourcy,  were  his 
statesmen ;  Yauban,  his  engineer  ;  Perault  constructed  his  pa- 
laces— they  were  adorned  by  Le  Poussin  and  Le  Brun ;  Le  Notre 
laid  out  his  gardens ;  Comeille  and  Eacine  wrote  his  tragedies ; 
Moli^re,  his  comedies  ;  Boileau  was  his  poet;  Bossuet,  Bour- 
daloue,  Massillon,  were  his  preachers.  It  is  in  this  august  as- 
semblage of  men,  whose  fame  can  never  die,  that  this  monarch, 
whom  Qiey  acknowledged  as  their  patron  and  protector,  pre- 
sents himself  to  the  admiration  of  posterity." 

There  is  certainly  something  here  to  arrest  us  in  the  career 
of  our  censure,  after  travelling  through  all  the  strange  and  dis- 
graceful disorders  of  the  former  reign.  We  see,  at  length,  a 
disciplined  army,  public  order,  authority  everywhere  vigilant 
and  resistless  ;  regular  government  duly  administered  through 
all  its  departments ;  habits  of  obedience  ftnd  loyalty  deeply  en- 
grafted,  and  thoroughly  introduced  into  the  national  character. 
To  these,  the  soHd  basis  of  this  system,  and  of  every  system  of 
government,  must  be  added  the  more  ornamental  part — the 
pamtings,  the  statues,  the  splendid  vases,  the  libraries — all  the 
rich  and  massy  furniture,  with  which  the  great  national  edifice, 
the  work  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  adorned ;  and  we  thus  see,  alto- 
gether presented  to  us,  that  magnificent  whole,  which  so  strongly 
impressed,  which  so  entirely  fascinated  and  overpowered  not 
only  the  French  people,  but  the  people  of  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe ;  and  if  no  more  remained  to  be  told,  the  admiration  of 
posterity  might  not  only  be  demanded  for  Louis,  but  allowed. 
There  is,  however,  much  more  to  be  told,  and  we  must  not, 
like  the  French  people  themselves  at  the  time,  be  insensible  to 
the  serious  faults  which  so  obscured  the  merits  of  their  grand 
monarque. 

The  great  object  of  the  administration  of  Louis  was,  from 
the  first,  to  suffer  nothing  of  weight  or  dignity  to  exist  in  the 
state,  but  what  immediately  emanated  from  the  throne,  or  was 
visibly  dependent  on  his  pleasure.  He  wished  himself  to  direct 
the  marine,  the  army,  and  the  finances ;  everywhere  to  be  the 
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spring  and  principle  of  every  movement.  The  people  were  to 
have  no  other  guardian  of  their  happiness,  the  empire  no  other 
security ;  his  ministers,  his  genercds,  no  other  patron  or  pro* 
tector ;  above  all,  there  was  to  appear  no  representative  of  the 
national  consequence  and  will  but  himself.  The  ancient  assem- 
blies of  the  community,  the  States  General,  were,  at  all  events, 
not  to  be  summoned.  **  L'etat,  c*est  moi"  was  his  favourite 
phrase.  He  was  in  his  own  apprehension,  as  is  very  apparent 
from  different  passages  in  his  works,  a  sort  of  divinity  on  earth, 
certainly  the  representative  of  the  Divinity. 

All  this  was  but  the  result  of  his  inordinate  love  of  distinc- 
tion, his  total  selfishness,  and  the  contracted  views  which  had 
resulted  from  an  education  originally  defective.  To  accomplish 
this  monopoly  of  aU  power  and  all  consequence  was  the  secret 
and  entire  labour  of  his  life  on  every  occasion — at  the  most  fri- 
volous entertainment  as  at  the  most  important  sitting  of  the 
cabinet.  His  ministers  were  therefore  obliged  to  endeavour  to 
direct  his  councils  by  contrivance  and  stratagem,  and  to  deceive 
him  into  a  belief  that  he  was  himself  the  origin  of  the  plans 
which  he  only  adopted.  His  nobility  was  to  remain  continually 
within  the  reach  of  his  smiles  or  frowns,  or  they  lost  «dl  their 
personal  influence  and  weight.  It  was  a  sufficient  accusation 
that  he  **  never  saw  them,*'  as  he  termed  it. 

Not  only  the  nobility,  but  every  person  was  to  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  constant  subjection  to  his  criticisms  by  an  extensive 
system  of  espionage,  which  descended  to  the  most  disgraceful 
expedients,  and  entered  into  the  detail  of  all  the  intrigues  and 
silly  adventures  of  the  metropolis ;  he  had  a  police  that  kept 
every  person  and  every  concern  within  his  view ;  every  being 
was  to  be  fixed  in  his  own  exact  station  and  office,  and  the  move- 
ments of  every  mind  and  body  that  approached  the  court,  or 
enjoyed  any  distinction  there  or  elsewhere,  were  to  be  combined 
into  a  sort  of  harmony  with  those  of  the  monarch,  by  the  most 
widely  extended  and  duly  adjusted  system  of  form  and  etiquette 
that  was  probably  ever  devised  or  executed :  Lou4s,  and  the 
court  which  I  have  thus  described,  were  to  meet  and  parade  in 
palaces,  whose  extent  and  magnificence  were  to  rival  the  ro- 
mances  of  the  imagination ;  even  Nature  herself  was  to  be  in- 
sulted and  overpowered,  to  achieve  the  wonders  of  Yersailles ; 
the  sums  expended  are  understood  to  have  increased  in  so  fright- 
ful a  manner  that  the  king  at  last  threw  the  accounts  into  the 
fire ;  still,  however,  continuing  them.  They  had  reached  more 
than  sixty  millions  of  our  money ;  the  very  roofs  of  this  palace 
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would  cover  a  surface  of  twenty-five  French  acres ;  similar  pro- 
digality was  exhibited  at  Marly,  and  his  rage  for  expensive 
buildings  was  quite  a  characteristic  and*a  most  criminal  one  of 
liis  reign.  All  this  was  fitted  to  produce  what  it  did  produce, 
the  spectacle  which  I  have  already  described,  as  so  striking  to 
all  Einrope,  and  as  so  deserving  of  the  curiosity  and  reflection  of 
every  reader  of  history ;  the  best  specimen  that  can  be  shown  of 
the  court  and  the  administration  of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  on  the 
European,  not  Asiatic  model,  but  without  any  representative 
bodies  of  the  people,  or  indeed  of  the  nobility ;  the  spectacle  of 
a  great  kingdom  advanced  to  a  situation  in  some  respects  of  an 
enviable,  and  in  most  respects  of  a  very  imposing  appearance ; — 
opulent  cities,  spacious  roads,  canals,  and  ports,  and  harbours, 
arseijals  and  dockyards,  every  apparatus,  naval  and  military,  for 
attack  or  defence ; — Academies,  hospitals,  public  buildiugs  and 
palaces ; — manufactures,  arts  and  sciences  ; — statesmen,  theo- 
logians, philosophers,  historians,  and  antiquarians,  orators  and 
poets; — much  of  the  accommodation,  much  of  the  embellish- 
ment, all  the  outward  magnificence  of  civilization.  All  this  is 
certainly  to  be  found,  and  gave  rise  to  what  was  called  the  Age 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  it  seems  at  first  sight  too  presumptuous  to 
Bay  that  all  this  is  still  insufficient,  to  say  that  civilization  can 
realize  something  still  more  valuable  to  the  community,  and 
more  dignified  to  the  monarch ;  yet  such  is  assuredly  the  truth  ; 
and  it  is  no  improper  indulgence  of  national  pride  to  say,  that 
in  consequence  of  our  public  assemblies,  and  more  particularly 
of  our  representative  assembly,  our  House  of  Commons,  more, 
and  even  far  more  than  all  this,  striking  and  splendid  as  it  may 
be,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  this  distinguished  island  of 
our  own. 

It  might  perhaps  be  too  much  to  have  expected  from  Louis  a 
foresight  of  the  danger  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  injustice  of 
his  system ;  a  consciousness  that  though  the  grandeur  of  his  reign 
could  not  be  denied,  the  solidity  was  doubtfiil,  that  the  bubble 
might  at  any  moment  burst,  that  all  was  false  and  hollow,  and 
that  no  government  was  really  safe  which  violated  the  conmion 
feelings  and  reason  of  mankind.  But  the  whole  is  a  memorable 
illustration  of  this  great  maxim  in  political  science  ;  a  striking 
Bpectade  for  the  instruction  of  posterity.  The  lesson  may  be 
said  to  commence  with  the  destruction  of  the  free  constitution 
of  France  by  Louis  XL  and  Eichelieu,  to  have  proceeded  along 
with  the  confirmation  of  arbitrary  power,  which  was  advanced 
to  an  elaborate  and  perfect  system  by  Louis  XIY.,  and  to  have 
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terminated  in  the  awful  catastrophe  that  has  happened  in  our 
own  times. 

An  enlarged  philosophy  of  this  kind  it  might  have  been  too 
much  to  have  required  from  a  prince  so  educated  and  so  situated 
as  Louis ;  but  though  he  might  not  have  discovered  the  true  and 
best  foundations  of  the  security  and  grandeur  of  his  monarchy, 
still  he  might  have  understood  the  obvious  interests  of  his 
people,  the  ruinous  nature  of  his  passion  for  military  glory  and 
expense,  and  the  more  than  ordinary  wickedness  of  his  unprin- 
cipled ambition. 

On  the  contrary,  to  advert  now  to  the  third  consideration,  his 
relation  to  foreign  states,  Louis  was  long  the  terror  of  the  civi- 
lized world ;  he  was  long  considered  as  the  tyrant  that  menaced 
the  liberties  of  Holland  and  every  kingdom  that  h^  could  over- 
power ;  as  the  monarch  who  had  entertained  thoughts  even  of 
universal  empire. 

But  what  was  to  be  the  result  ?  At  home  a  system  of  taxation 
was  to  be  urged  on  to  the  most  oppressive  expedients ;  peasants 
were  to  be  hunted  down  and  seized,  to  be  forcibly  enlisted  in 
the  armies,:  abroad,  Holland,  England,  Europe  were  to  be  at- 
tacked or  insulted ;  a  succession  of  battles  was  to  be  fought,  at- 
tended with  the  most  frightful  carnage ;  that  is,  the  industrious 
were  to  be  impoverished,  the  tender  were  to  mourn,  and  the 
brave  were  to  die,  because  Louis  was  to  be  called  great,  because 
Louis  had  chosen  to  be  enrolled  among  the  conquerors  of  the 
earth !  It  is  surely  diflicult  to  love,  it  is  surely  strange  to 
admire  a  monarch  like  this.  Of  the  last  forty-eight  years  of  his 
reign,  twenty-nine  were  years  of  war ;  more  than  a  million  of 
men  were  sacrificed ;  the  state  was  so  reduced  that  the  very  ser- 
vants of  the  king,  covered  with  his  liveries,  asked  alms  at  the 
doors  of  his  palace  at  Versailles. 

He  had  scarcely  begun  to  reign  when  he  assumed  those  im- 
perious and  menacing  airs  which  indicated  but  too  clearly  what 
Europe  had  to  expect. 

The  invasion  of  the  Franche  Compt^  followed  in  1668,  and 
of  Holland  in  1672  ;  and  so  insolent  was  his  conduct,  so  unrea- 
sonable and  so  imjust,  that  he  enabled  William,  the  great  heio 
of  the  liberties  of  mankind,  to  form,  in  opposition  to  his  designs, 
the  celebrated  league  of  Augsburg.  Ten  years  of  war,  bl^)dy 
and  ruinous  both  to  Prance  and  Europe,  followed ;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Louis  had  been  now  so  displayed,  and  its  ambition  so 
well  understood,  that  the  will  of  the  kmg  of  Spain,  which  gave 
the  Spanish  crown  to  one  of  the  younger  princes  of  his  family^ 
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was  resisted  by  Europe,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  war  of  the  Suc- 
cession— the  war  which  was  so  marked  by  the  triumphs  of  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene,  and  which  had  almost  reduced  Louis  to 
contend  for  his  crown,  and  Erance  for  its  independence,  at  the 
yery  gates  of  Paris. 

These,  the  leading  measures  of  his  reign,  form,  united,  a  most 
dreadful  indictment  against  him ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish such  a  monarch  from  any  other  of  those  mistaken  and  guilty 
mortals  who  have  so  misused  their  power  as  to  deserve  every 
mark  of  disgust  and  reprobation  which  can  be  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  historian  and  by  the  thinking  part  of  mankind. 

On  Ms  death-bed,  when  it  was  now  indeed  but  too  late,  when, 
as  one  of  our  old  divines  expresses  it,  **  the  fantastic  images  of 
self-love  are  removed,  and  the  gay  remembrances  of  vain  opinion 
and  popular  noises ;"  at  this  awful  period  the  monarch  seems  to 
have  been  conscious,  if  not  entirely  of  his  fault,  at  least  that  he 
had  much  mistaken  the  first  duties  of  a  sovereign.  '*  My  child," 
says  he  to  the  dauphin,  "  seek  peace  as  the  source  of  every 
good ;  avoid  war  as  the  source  of  every  evil.  My  example  in 
this  respect  is  not  a  good  one ;  do  not  imitate  it ;  it  is  that  part 
of  my  life  and  reign  which  I  most  repent." 

But  how  strong  must  have  been  the  reasons  for  repentance 
before  they  could  have  reached  the  infatuated  mind  of  a  monarch 
like  Louis. 

France  is  understood  never  to  have  recovered  from  the  efforts 
which  she  made  to  gratify  the  pride  and  injustice  of  her 
sovereign. 

The  punishments  of  kings  and  nations  are  sometimes  awful  in 
their  ultimate,  though  not  immediate  accomplishment. 

Louis  found  himself  and  his  empire  advanced  at  one  period  of 
his  reign  to  the  highest  point  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  human 
glory.  La  a  century  afterwards  his  monarchy  was  at  an  end,  and 
his  descendant  was  expiring  under  the  hand  of  the  public  execu- 
tioner.— But  I  must  now  hasten  to  take  leave  of  this  celebrated 
age  and  its  celebrated  hero. 

Madame  de  Genlis,  in  a  preface  to  one  of  her  beautiful  com- 
positions, the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Yali^re,  has  endeavoured 
to  assert  the  cause  of  this  renowned  monarch,  and  to  present 
him  to  the  love  as  well  as  the  remembrance  of  mankind ;  but 
the  character  of  her  favourite  has  been  already  decided,  and  no 
new  estimate,  agreeable  to  her  wishes,  can  now  be  procured. 
There  is  little  (that  I  may  briefly  recapitulate  what  I  have  said), 
there  ifl  little  in  Louis  to  be  loved,  and  not  much  that  can  pro- 
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perly  be  admired.     He  violated  his  most  acknowledged  duties  • 
he  was  an  adulterer^  and  even  openly  so ;  in  the  same  carriag! 
With  him,  and  in  presence  of  his  armies,  were  seen  his  two  mis 
tresses  and  his  queen.     He  found  in  Madame  de  Yali^re  onv 
'w^h.om  he  not  only  loved,  but  one  who  would  have  thought  her- 
self but  too  happy  to  have  been  loved  by  him ;  too  happy,  as  he 
}rell  knew,  if  she  had  been  the  object  of  his  affection  and  choice 
m  a  private  station,  and  had  shared  with  him,  and  for  his  sake 
®^^^red  the  obscurity  of  a  cottage  or  the  privations  of  the  most 
laborious  life ;  yet  this  mistress — ^his  mistress  in  spite  of  all  her 
soxxsQ  of  right  and  honourable  feelings,  this  unfortunate  lady,  he 
sa^v  consign  herself  to  a  living  death  in  a  cloister,  only  because 
he  liad  abandoned  her  for  another.     What  next  ensued  ?     This 
Beoond  object  of  his  attachment  he  again  abandoned  for  a  third  . 
ao-  adulterer  to  his  queen  while  she  lived,  and,  at  last,  by  his 
carinexion  with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  subsiding  into  an  ano- 
"^^"^i^^  ^^^  ^^^^  situation  of  right  and  wrong,  licentiousness 
aixcl  duty ;  too  proud  to  be  supposed  a  husband,  too  devout  (as 
h&  xinagined)  to  be  a  keeper,  and  at  last  only  taught  to  know 
himself;  by  the  defeats  of  his  generals,  and  the  overwhelming 
calamities  which  he  had  brought  upon  his  people.   What  is  there 
here  to  be  loved  ?     What  is  there  in  the  man,  as  a  husband,  a 
laxner,  or  a  master,  to  interest  our  affections  ?     What  is  there 
1«      7?  "^^^^^  ^'^^  ^  ^  ^*^"^d  i^  t^e  character  of  our  children, 
our  tnends,  or  ourselves  ?     As  a  king,  what  are  his  praises  ? 
l^^^Jr.^^''^'lV^  ^'^  kingdom  to  order  and  civHization  by  the 
kY«  ^^.f  f        '  pvernment ;  the  selection  of  men  of  ability  for 
tbesT^o^'^'L^^lP'^t^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^«  ^^>  important  merits 

Tf  Vh  '  ^*  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^' 

bHshed  i?J?'°'u- ^  government  which  he  confirmed  and  esta- 
Ele^f  tr^""^^'?.^  practices,  his  lettres  de  cachet,  and  his 
mitted  '  ll  Ir  T^^  ""^  ambition  which  he  indulged  and  trans- 
TouSe^al^^^^^  of  licentiousness  and  expense  which  he 

enSnrhiri^r^^.\i^'  ^^"  ^y^^^^«  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^' 
produce  the  i^nr^^"'  '^*^^'."  ""^^^  ^^^  ^^  immediately  to 
the  necessity  or^^^^^^^^^^  '  if  ultimately  they  produced 

volution-^ifkfaf  .'^H''''^^''^^^^^  ^  ^^«  lat®  dreadful  re- 
contested  ^i-itwnFr^-^'^'^'^*^^^  ^owaxe  they  to  be 
of  history  a  ILII^^  ^""l^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^«^  the  whole  course 
vliose  faulte  hpr^"^^'^^  Y^""^  ^^^i^«  ^»^«  l>een  so  injurious, 
those  of  Cis  "^^^^  «o  fatal  to  his  fellow-creatures  is  we^ 

The  concluding  scenes  of  the  life  of  Louis  are  described  with 
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great  minuteness  by  St.  Simon.  He  died  penitent,  and  was 
often  observed  joining  his  hands  in  prayer,  and  striking  his  breast 
while  in  the  act  of  self-confession.  I  could  wish  you  to  turn  to 
this  particular  portion  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  duke,  not  only  be- 
cause Louis  is  an  example  to  show  that  after  an  ill- spent  life  the 
bitter  hour  of  self-reproach  must  come,  and  this,  whatever  be  the 
deceitful  nature  of  the  human  heart  (no  man  ever  had  one  so 
deceitful  as  Louis),  but  because  a  youthful  student  can  never  be 
too  strongly  reminded  of  the  transitory  nature  of  everything 
human ;  however  he  may  value,  and  justly  value,  the  proper  en- 
joyments of  this  sublunary  state,  he  must  never  forget  that  the 
pleasures,  whether  rational  or  not,  of  his  existence  and  his  exis- 
tence itself,  in  this  world  at  least,  must  pass  away. 

He  has  seen  Louis  XI Y.  the  idol  and  the  master  of  the  most 
brilliant  court  that  Europe  has  ever  witnessed ;  he  has  seen  him 
surrounded  by  his  mistresses,  his  ladies,  and  his  courtiers,  his 
statesmen  and  his  generds,  his  artists  and  his  bards,  and  he  has 
now  to  see  of  all  these  things  the  awful  and  concluding  lesson— 

"  To  what  complexion  they  must  come  at  last." 

Louis  is  to  undergo  the  same  appalling  change  which  is  the 
law  of  our  common  nature — Louis  is  to  die. 

The  physicians  are  assembled,  and  they  can  afford  no  succour ; 
the  gens  d'armerie  are  brought  up,  and  at  last  they  can  no  longer 
be  reviewed,  even  from  the  window  ;  the  musicians  cannot  now 
he  listened  to,  *'  charm  they  never  so  wisely  ;*'  the  conversation 
of  Madame  de  Main  tenon  and  the  ladies  can  interest  no  more ; 
the  king  sits  drowsy  or  asleep,  and  wakes  confused  ;  the  pulse 
fails,  and  he  lies  on  his  royal  bed  helpless  and  expiring,  fallen  from 
his  high  estate,  and  his  kingdom  departing  from  him ;  a  greater 
monarch  than  he  has  at  last  appeared,  to  whose  dart,  as  he  pre- 
pares to  strike,  his  own  earthly  sceptre,  if  opposed,  would  be  but 
a  pigmy's  straw ;  and  this  terrific  being  now  marshals  him  the 
way  he  is  to  go,  the  way  to  that  vale  and  shadow,  glimmering  on 
the  confines  of  the  present  world  and  the  future,  which  he  is  now 
to  enter,  and  which  stands  for  ever  open  to  receive  the  fleeting 
generations  of  mankind.  It  must  be  ever  thus,  and  the  poet, 
while  musing  in  his  churchyard  path,  repeats  but  the  sentiment 
which  might  have  been  felt  on  the  terraces  of  Versailles  : — 

"  The  boast  of  heraldy,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  ineyitable  hour ; 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 
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I  will  make  one  observation  more,  not  unconnected  with  the 
general  subject  of  tlie  reign,  and  conclude. 

Literature  and  the  arts  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Louis,  as  they 
did  in  that  of  Augustus.  It  tias  hence  been  made  a  question 
whether  they  flourish  not  under  an  arbitrary  monarchy  better 
than  under  a  government  that  is  tree  ;  nor  are  there  wanting  rea- 
sons to  show  that  this  may  be  the  case,  and,  at  all  events,  it  will 
be  said,  what  reasoning  like  the  fact  ? 

But  when  this  is  made  a  question,  it  should  be  considered 
what  is  included  under  the  terms  of  literature  and  the  arts. 

Literature  and  the  arts  can  flourish  while  they  disturb  not  the 
arbitrary  maxims,  civil  or  religious,  which  are  adopted  by  the 
government  under  which  they  appear — but  no  longer. 

This  measured  licence,  however,  this  contracted  indulgence,  can 
never  be  favourable  to  the  common  cause  of  the  genius  of  the 
human  mind,  which  kindles  by  mutual  sympathy  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  which  can  in  this  manner,  and  in  this  manner  only, 
reach  its  full  and  natural  perfection. 

It  is  not  considered  how  capricious  and  unjust  may  be  the  ar- 
bitrary monarch,  even  while  he  professes  himself  to  be  the  patron 
of  literature  and  the  arts.  Virgil  could  find  a  patron  in  Augustus, 
but  Ovid  experienced  only  a  persecutor  and  a  tyrant.  The  same 
despot  who  could  give  a  donation  to  the  ]SIantuan  bard  for  the 
compliment  to  Marcellus,  could  tear  away  the  author  of  the  Me- 
tamorphoses from  the  splendours  of  Rome,  and  the  delights  of  po- 
lished society,  and  cast  him  out  upon  the  snows  of  Thrace  amid 
the  barbarians  that  surrounded  the  Euxine  ;  his  complaints,  the 
tender  and  elegant  Tristia,  that  were  written  from  the  desolate 
wastes  of  these  inhospitable  regions,  have  never  ceased  to  move 
every  reader  of  sensibility  and  taste,  but  they  could  produce  no 
impression  on  the  master  of  an  arbitrary  government ;  and  the 
hapless  poet,  sickening  under  the  sensations  of  hope  deferred,  at 
last  despaired,  and  confessed  that  his  genius  had  been  his  ruin. 
"  Ingenio  peril  Naso  poeta  meo." 

Virgil,  however,  and  Ovid  might  both  have  sung  in  courts  and 
capitals,  where  Tacitus  could  not  have  thought ;  and  the  pages  of 
this  philosophic  historian  will  now  for  ever  attest  the  connexion 
that  subsists  between  the  genius  and  the  freedom  of  the  human 
mind.  The  same  great  truth  was  again  felt,  even  under  aU  thi 
patronage  of  a  coiu-t,  by  Longinus.  In  every  age  and  succeeding 
Deriod  of  the  world  the  conclusion  is  the  same.  Raphael  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo  might  have  adorned  palaces  and  temples  with  all  the 
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forms  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  in  cities  where  Galileo  could  not 
have  unveiled  the  science  of  the  heavens,  nor  Luther  laid  open 
the  book  of  life.  Under  Louis  XIV.,  in  like  m£inner  (the  cele- 
brated patron  of  every  musfe),  Boileau,  and  Poussin,  and  Bossuet, 
and  other  illustrious  men,  divines,  and  artists,  and  poets  could  ^d 
emoluments  and  distinctions;  but  E^n^lon  had  to  be  removed  to  a 
distance  and  to  disguise  the  effusions  of  his  patriotism  and  wisdom. 

In  our  own  country,  in  like  manner,  the  immortal  Locke,  un- 
der James  II.,  was  a  student  persecuted  and  silent ;  the  world 
received  no  benefit  from  the  labours  of  his  thoughts.  But  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years  and  the  renewal  of  a  free  form  of  government  saw 
him  cherished  and  admired ;  saw  him  give  to  mankind  his  Trea- 
tise on  Government,  his  Eeasonableness  of  Christianity,  his  Essay 
on  Toleration,  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Mind,  and  contribute  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  individual  who  can  be  mentioned,  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  fellow-creatures,  by  contributing  to  remove  ob- 
scurity from  the  mind,  servility  from  the  heart,  and  dogmatism 
from  the  understanding. 

I  need  not  continue  this  subject  further.  The  arts  that  adorn, 
and  the  literature  that  charms  the  polished  leisure  of  society,  may 
flourish  under  a  Louis  as  they  did  under  an  Augustus,  but  not  so 
the  higher  pursuits  of  the  human  understanding.  It  is  freedom 
alone  which  can  conduct  the  genius  of  mankind  to  that  sublimer 
perception  of  truth,  to  which  the  Almighty  Master  sometimes 
admits  (as  in  his  wisdom  he  sees  best)  ,  the  aspiring,  though 
hounded  faculties  of  his  creatures. 


LECTUKE  IIL 

LOUIS  XV. 

l%e  two  fdhmng  Lectures  were  originally  delivered  after  the  Lec- 
tures on  the  American  War,  and  were  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Cowrse.  The  character  of  the  Eegent  is  adverted  to  in  the 
twenty-seventh  Lecture  of  the  same  Course. 

1811. 
Ic  is  impossible  for  us,  who  live  at  this  period,  not  to  turn  to 
Hie  reign  of  Louis  XV.  with  an  interest  that  those  who  lived  be- 
fore us  can  never  have  experienced.  To  them  it  must  have  ap- 
Ipeared  (in  this  island  at  least)  little  more  than  the  history  of 
{nvate  and  public  profligacy,  of  an  ambitious  and  licentious  court> 
of  a  debauched  king,  and  of  his  \mprincipled  mistresses ;  a  scene. 
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that  by  the  virtuous  and  the  good,  under  our  own  free  ^  govern- 
ment,  would  be  only  surveyed  for  a  moment,  and  that  with,  scorn 
and  horror ;  of  which  the  image  would  be  banished  from  the  me- 
mory, as  a  sort  of  pollution  to  the  thoughts. 

We  approach  it,  now,  with  sentiments  not  of  less  repugnance, 
but  of  more  curiosity,  and  indeed  with  a  sort  of  awfid  anxiety. 
Most  of  us  have  seen,  we  all  of  us  feel,  (our  children,  to  majiy  a 
distant  age,  are  destined  to  feel,)  the  effects  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous Kevolution  that  Europe  has  ever  known,  since  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire.     Even  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  we  can 
now  discern,  as  we  read,  the  coming  of  this  great  event.    What 
signs  may  we  not  expect  to  see  in  the  long  reign  of  his  immediate 
successor,  Louis  XV.  ?  Ignorant  as  men  are,  at  the  time,  of  the 
bearings  and  consequences  not  only  of  what  they  see   passing 
around  them,  but  often  of  what  they  are  doing  themselves, — ^it 
is  still  competent  for  us,  after  the  event  is  known,  to  trace  out 
the  causes  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been  connected  through 
many  a  distant  year ;  and  if  men  are  ever,  by  any  reading  and 
meditation,  to  be  improved  in  the  great  scale  of  their  public  rela- 
tions, if  they  are  ever  to  be  formed,  some  into  statesmen,  others 
into  intelligent  citizens,  it  is  not  a  little  by  retrospects  Hke  these- 
After  what  I  have  now  said  of 'the  interest  that  belongs  to  this 
period,  you  will  be  disappointed  to  hear  from  me  that  there  is  no 
very  good  account  of  the  reign  to  which  I  can  refer  you.      It  has 
not  yet  been  written  as  a  portion  of  French  history.     It  is  indeed 
the  misery  of  aU  those  who  have  to  read  French  history,  to  find  on 
all  occasions  a  crowd  of  memoirs  offered  to  them,  with  and  with- 
out names,  instead  of  any  regular  history,  delivered  to  the  world 
by  any  author  of  reputation.     But  the  history  of  Louis  XY.  pro- 
bably appeared  at  the  time  to  be  only  the  history  of  his  mistressea 
and  their  favourites.     To  have  given  any  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, that  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  name  of  history, 
might  not  at  the  moment  have  been  very  prudent.      Perhaps  no 
writer  adequate  to  the  task  could  have  been  found ;  and  every 
thinking  man  in  France,  after  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  amid  the 
confusion  and  pressure  of  the  events  that  succeeded  it,  was  little 
at  leisure  to  begin  a  history  of  the  times  that  were  past.     Du 
Clos  deserts  us  about  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived.  A 
few  words  about  Cardinal  Fleury,  and  a  good  account  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  more  particularly  of  the  concern  the  French  took 
in  it,  comprises  the  remainder  of  his  work.     We  are  therefore 
left  to  look  out  for  some  other  guide,  and  I  do  not  conceive  tha* 
any  can  be  found  who  would  properly  satisfy  a  French  scholar; 
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but,  perhaps,  Englisli  students  like  yourselves  maybe  more  easily 
satisfied.  Certain  reasons  exist  why  you  may  be.  For  instance, 
the  great  subjects  of  the  reign,  to  which  you  will  turn  with  in- 
terest, may  be  considered  in  a  general  manner ;  and  therefore  you 
may  be  satisfied  when  a  native  of  the  country  may  not — the 
foreign  politics  of  the  reign  form  the  first  subject  of  inquiry. 

Now,  these  may  be  found  in  the  histories  of  other  countries, 
and  are  of  the  usual  stamp ;  the  politics  of  craft  and  ambition. 
Tbey  therefore  may  be  estimated  in  a  general  manner.  Next,  you 
will  observe,  that  the  domestic  politics,  though  of  the  most  im- 
portant nature,  can  also  be  estimated  in  a  general  manner.  What 
were  they  ? 

Ist,  The  disputes  between  the  court  and  the  parliaments ;  those 
of  a  financial  and  those  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature. 

2nd,  The  effect,  in  the  mean  time,  which  the  writings  of  different 
eminent  authors  were  producing  upon  the  public  mind, — the 
progress  of  the  new  opinions. 

These,  together,  constitute  the  great  subject  of  domestic  in- 
terest during  the  reign  of  Louis.  And  they,  too,  can  be  best  com- 
prehended by  looking  at  them,  as  it  were,  from  a  distance,  and 
throwing  them,  if  possible,  into  large  masses. 

The  detail,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  I  venture  to  conclude, 
though  naturally  sought  for  by  French  scholars,  need  not  be  re- 
quired by  those  of  this  country. 

We  might  find,  as  the  French  readers  may  find,  and  as  they  re- 
quire us  to  find,  memoirs  of  mistresses  and  favourites  ;  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  of  La  Comtesse  Dubarri,  or  even  of  the  Due  de 
Choiseul,  the  minister.  But  we  should  perceive  that  it  was  to 
little  purpose  we  had  occupied  our  time  and  run  the  chance  of 
debasing  our  minds  by  accompanying  such  personages  through 
their  disgusting  scenes  of  court  intrigue  or  impudent  profligacy. 

It  is  known  beforehand  that  it  is  by  such  means  that  states 
and  empires,  whatever  be  their  apparent  strength,  may  be  brought 
to  destruction  ;  and,  when  this  is  known,  what  is  there  else  to 
know  ?  The  more  minute  transactions  of  these  disgraceful  scenes 
ire  need  not  dwell  on. 

Again,  we  should  find  it  very  difScult  to  go  through  all  the 
particulars  of  the  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  parlia- 
ments, even  were  they  anywhere  presented  to  our  view.  But  I 
know  not  that  they  are.  There  is  a  work  by  Yoltaire  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  parliaments,  but  it  is  little  to  our  present  purpose ; 
ifcops  short  and  huddles  up  the  subject,  where  we  might  have 
wished  it  to  proceed  fully  and  methodically ;  is  rather  a  history 
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of  them  from  the  earliest  epoch  than  a  history  of  them  duriiig 
this  important  period  ;  and  it  has  been  considered  as  a  partial 
representation,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  court,  made  by  this  distin- 
guished author,  the  better  to  dispose  the  court  to  favour,  or  to 
tolerate  his  own  designs  against  Christianity. 

In  like  manner,  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  read  the  detail  of 
the  financial  history  of  these  times,  though  itB  general  importance 
is  easily  understood.  It  seems  enough  for  us  to  comprehend,  as 
we  can  readily  do,  that  the  court  would  not  be  economical ;  would 
neither  be  virtuous  at  home,  nor  abstain  from  wars  abroad ;  that 
the  clei'gy  and  nobility  would  not  pay  their  shares  to  the  general 
contribution ;  and  that,  therefore,  different  comptrollers-general, 
who  were  to  find  supplies  for  the  general  expense,  had  only  the 
same  impossibilities  to  perform,  and  lamentations  to  utter. 

If  then  the  detail  of  these  subjects  be  not  entirely  necessary, 
you  may  be  more  reconciled  to  the  apparently  inadequate  infor- 
mation which  can  be  offered  to  you,  even  on  such  a  subject  as 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV. ;  a  reign  which  I  have  announced,  and 
must  continue  to  announce,  to  you,  as  the  prelude  to  the  French 
Revolution. 

But  I  spoke  of  general  information  that  might  be  offered  to 
you ;  what  then  is  it  ? 

Though  no  writer,  as  I  have  already  observed,  has  made  a 
regular  history  of  this  period,  something  has  been  done. 

In  the  first  place,  a  sort  of  history  of  Louis  XV.  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Voltaire.  The  foreign  politics  of  the  reign  may  be  col- 
lected from  this  work,  and  an  idea  of  the  principal  events. 

The  same  may  be  done  from  the  short  account  supplied  by  D'An- 
quetil,  in  his  late  History  (of  fifteen  octavo  volumes),  which,  as  a 
short  general  history  of  France,  drawn  up  at  the  instigation  of 
Buonaparte,  I  have  already  taken  occasion  to  recommend. 

But,  finally,  and  on  the  whole,  the  work  on  which  I  depend, 
both  for  the  internal  and  external  concerns  of  this  reign,  is  the 
work  of  Lacretelle.  I  have  already  mentioned  it.  It  is  intended 
by  him  as  an  introduction  to  his  estimate  (his  Precis)  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  embraces  a  view  of  the  foreign  politica 
of  the  reign,  and  of  the  more  domestic  transactions ;  the  disputes 
between  the  court  and  parliaments,  and,  lastly,  an  account  of  the 
different  authors,  and  writings,  that  influenced  the  subsequent 
fortunes  of  the  French  monarchy. 

Here  then  we  have,  as  I  conceive,  what  we  want.  Lacretelle 
ia  considered  as  having  drawn  up  his  account  from  such  books 
oa  are  in  the  hands  of  men  of  letters  in  France,  and  from  gueh- 
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o&er  sources  of  conversation  and  inquiry  as  are  to  us  in  this  coun-* 
tiy  inacoessible.  The  author  may  be  tiiought,  and  I  believe  is 
thonght,  by  those  French  scholars  who  are  conversant  with  these 
times,  to  have  passed  ovei  the  transactions  of  them,  with  a  sort 
of  general,  and  sometimes  even  superdcial  elegance,  which  he  in- 
toTupts  not  by  any  occasional  display  of  very  minute  research. 
Bat  I  mast  here  recall  to  your  mind  what  I  have  just  said.  He 
may  still  present  an  English  reader  with  an  account  that,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  mentioned,  will  be  sufficiently  detailed  and  pro- 
found ;  nay,  more,  one  that  is  only  the  fitter  for  our  perusal,  from 
teing  of  a  general  nature.  I  do  not  think  the  matter  of  these 
Tolnmes  of  Lacretelle  well  arranged,  and  it  will  easily  be  per- 
cei?ed  that  due  deference  is  paid  to  the  political  views  of  the  pre- 
Knt  ruler  of  France,  Buonapart^;  that  the  author's  hatred  also 
to  England  is  unceasing :  but  in  a  literary  point  of  view  he  is 
always  a  pleasing,  and  often  a  very  beautiful  writer ;  and  with 
the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned,  may  be  welcomed  not  only  as 
a  guide,  but,  on  the  whole,  as  a  sufficient  guide. 

Since  I  wrote  this  paragraph,  I  have  observed  that  M*.  de  Stael 
^8  fivourably  of  this  author,  of  Lacretelle. 

Ve  will  now  advert  a  little  more  particularly  to  the  reign  be- 
fore ns,  Louis  XV.  reigned  a  considerable  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tBry,from  1715  to  1774,  almost  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  1715  be- 
gan the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  died  in  1723.  A 
te  period  of  about  two  years  and  a- half  comprehends  the  ad- 
Jninistration  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  or  rather  of  his  mistress,  la 
llaiqnise  de  Prie.  Fleury  then  appears  on  the  stage,  and  dies 
ia  1743.  He  was,  therefore,  minister  of  France  for  seventeen 
yfttfs.  On  his  death,  the  king  (Louis  XV.)  undertook  to  be  his 
own  prime  minister ;  an  impromising  experiment  for  a  country 
at  any  time.  In  this  instance  the  result  was  only,  that  the  king's 
ffliatresB,  M«.  de  Chateauroux,  became  the  ruler  of  France,  and 
"Mn  after  M«.  de  Pompadour,  another  mistress,  whose  reign  was 
prolonged  from  1745  to  1763.  Different  courtiers  and  prelates 
Were  seen  to  hold  the  first  offices  of  the  state  during  this  apparent 
premiership  of  the  monarch.  The  ladies  seem  to  have  chosen  or  to- 
feated  Cardinal  Ten^in,  Argen9on,  Orsy,  Mauripaux,  and  Amelot, 
^lio,  with]the  Dukes  NoaiUes  and  Eichelieu,  succeeded  to  Fleury. 

Afterwards,  we  have  Argengon  and  Machault,  and  then  come 
^e  most  celebrated  of  the  ministers  or  favourites  of  Me.  de 
pompadour,  the  Abb6  de  Bemis  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  Thg 
«st  is  the  most  distinguished  minister  after  Fleury.  He  con- 
fcued  m  favour  from  1758,  not  only  to  1763,  when  M«.  de  Pom- 
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T  padour  died,  but  for  a  few  years  after.     He  was  at  length  dis- 

i  graced  by  la  Comtease  Dubarri,  who  had  become  the  king's 

\  mistress  soon  after  the  death  of  M«.  de  Pompadour,  and  re- 

'^  mained  so,  nearly  to  the  death  of  the  monarch  himself,  in  1774. 

Tou  will  learn  from  Lacretelle  more  Mly  the  names  and  cha- 
\  racters  of  these  mistresses  and  ministers  by  whom  France  wag 

thus  governed  during  this  reign.     Little  or  no  information  re- 
J^  specting  them  is  to  be  derived  from  Voltaire.    And  his  account, 

^  in  many  respects,  particularly  in  this,  appears  to  me  but  meagre 

^^  and  indifferent.    He  probably  chose  to  be  on  good  terms  with  die 

V  principal  persons  of  the  court  and  administration  at  the  time  he 

^  lived.     Madame  de  Pompadour  was  a  kind  of  patroness  to  him. 

y  You  will  then,  for  the  present,  bear  in  mind,  the  better  to 

understand  what  observations  I  can  offer,  that  the  regent,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  is  the  first  ruler  of 
the  kingdom,  down  to  the  year  1723  ;  Cardinal  Fleury  soonfol- 
'^^  lows,  and  continues  minister  seventeen  years ;  Madame  de  Pom- 

padour succeeds  for  about  seventeen  years  more,  till  the  termi- 
^  nation  of  the  great  war,  in  which  Lord  Chatham  was  our  minister, 

in  the  year  1763;  then  comes  la  Comtesse  Dubarri;   that  the 
*•  Due  de  Choiseul,  during  the  last  five  years  of  M«.  de  Pompadour 

\  had  been  minister ;  that  he  continued  minister  about  thirteen 

)  years,  till  the  end  of  the  year  1 770,  when  la  Comtesse  Dubarri  wag 

^'  disgraced,  and  the  chancellor  Maupeou,  and  the  Due  D' Aiguillon 

remained  in  power  till  1 774,  the  end  of  the  reign. 

The  whole  subject  may  be  now  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
^  foreign  politics  and  the  domestic. 

These  are  (necessarily  perhaps)  mixed  up  and  intermingled 
in  Lacretelle,  but  I  would  wish  you  to  consider  the  train  of  each 
of  them  apart,  referring,  no  doubt,  each  to  the  Other,  &om  time 
to  time,  but  keeping  each  of  them  in  the  first  place  as  much  as 
possible  apart,  that  you  may  afterwards  be  more  aware  of  the 
folly  of  the  whole  course  of  the  one,  from  observing,  by  a  sort 
of  side  glance  as  you  go  along,  the  folly  of  the  whole  course  of 
the  other.  For,  to  describe  the  whole,  in  one  word,  you  will  see 
in  the  foreign  politics,  for  the  most  part,  every  readiness  to  em- 
bark in  enterprises  of  war  and  expense,  while,  at  home,  in  the 
meantime,  you  will  observe  every  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
court  to  outrage  the  opinions  of  the  pubHc ;  i.  e.,  every  means 
employed  to  increase  the  embarrassment  of  the  finances,  and  yet 
every  pains  taken  at  the  same  time  to  render  it  impossible  to  tax 
the  people  and  repair  the  evil. 

We  will  now  treat  of  these  two  subjects,  the  foreign  and  do- 
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mestic  concerns,  each  in  their  order:  our  notices  can  be  but  slight, 
bat  I  will  endeavour  to  direct  your  views  to  the  principal  points. 
Of  the  foreign  politics  Voltaire  gives  the  leading  facts,  still  more 
Lacretelle;  but  Coxe's  House  of  Austria  must  be  read  along  with 
them ;  and  these,  with  our  own  histories,  will  be  sufficient. 

Of  the  foreign  politics  of  the  reign^  you  will  remember  that 
the  great  features  are,  1st,  The  peace  maintained  between  France 
and  England^during  the  administration  of  the  regent  and  Fleury. 
Then  the  war,  in  which  Maria  Theresa,  the  young  empress  queen 
of  the  house  of  Austria  was  attacked  in  the  year  1741,  in  which 
France  tdok  a  part,  and  to  which  war  Fleury  most  disgracefully 
.assented.  Next  a  total  change  in  the  policy  of  France ;  an  alli- 
ance with  the  house  of  Austria  during  the  reign  of  M*.  de  Pom- 
padour, and  an  interference  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  1756,  in 
favour  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  against  the  kings  of  Prussia  and 
England. 

These  are  the  three  great  features.  Inhere  are  two  events  of  a 
more  detached  nature,  that  may  be  kept  apart  from  the  rest :  I  st, 
An  interference  in  the  aft'airs  of  Poland  by  Fleury,  early  in  the  year 
1735,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Duchies  of  Lorraine  and. Bar 
were  ceded  to  France ;  and,  2ndly,  An  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Genoa  and  Corsica,  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  in  the  year  1 7^Sj  in 
consequence  of  which  Corsica  was, annexed  to  the  crown  of  France. 
These  seem  to  me  the  great  features  of  the  foreign  politics  of 
the  reign :  but  we  will  allude  a  little  more  distinctly  to  them, 
and  then  to  the  ministers  who  conducted  them.  Of  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  regent  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  lecture, 
A  most  fortunate  union  of  interest,  between  France  and  Eng- 
.  land,  then  existed ;  fortunate  even  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
rulers  of  each  country. 

Cardinal  Fleury,  who  succeeded  the  regent,  was  distinguished, 
like  the  sensible  minister  of  England  (Walpole),  for  his  love  ol 
peace. 

**  Peace  is  my  dear  delight,  not  Fleury's  more." 
This  was  again  most  fortunate  for  mankind ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Fleury  was  quite  undone  by  Walpole  in  this  ines- 
timable quality,  the  love  of  peace.  Fleury  suffered  (however 
unwillingly),  but  he  suffered  France  to  interfere  in  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  placed  England  in  such  a  situa- 
tion that  Walpole  must  have  been  perplexed  in  the  extreme. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  can  accede  to  the  cautious 
jwlitics  of  Walpole  on  this  occasion,  while  he  declined  assisting 
the  house  of  Austria. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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The  cardinal  had  no  right  to  try  the  peaceful  temper  of  Eng- 
land and  her  ministers  so  severely.  The  Duchies  of  Lorraine 
and  Bar  were  annexed  to  France,  and  became  the  boasts  of  the 
administration  of  the  pacific  Fleury. 

Accession  of  territory  should  form  no  part  of  the  wishes  of  any 
snch  minister;  it  is  not  on  such  objects  that  he  should  rest  his 
fame.  The  great  accusation  of  Fleury  is,  that  though  fond  of 
peace,  he  had  not  magnanimity  enough  to  be  consistent ;  to  ab- 
stain from  attempts  to  aggrandize  France,  and  to  depress  the  house 
of  Austria ;  but  without  a  magnanimity  and  consistency  of  this 
Mnd,  how  vain  is  it  to  pretend  to  the  praise  of  a  love  of  peace ! 

This  affair  of  Poland  you  will  see  sufficiently  detailed  in  Coxe, 
and  it  is  interesting.  The  next  transaction  is  the  war  of  1741, 
against  Maria  Theresa.  Fleury  seems  to  have  had  the  merit  of 
opposing  those  counsels  in  the  French  cabinet  which  produced 
and  assisted  the  unjustifiable  attack  on  the  young  queen.  But, 
to  oppose  is  not  always  sufficient.  He  ought  assuredly  to  have 
retired  from  the  cabinet,  or  insisted  on  directing  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  peace  and  justice.  He  did  neither.  He  died  in  the 
midst  of  the  first  misfortunes  of  the  war ;  misfortunes  which 
justified,  no  doubt  to  his  own  mind,  the  pacific  counsels  he  had 
offered,  while  the  invasion  of  England,  by  the  Pretender,  must 
in  like  manner  have  sanctioned  to  the  mind  of  Walpole,  at  the 
time  when  he  also  was  dying,  the  pacific  policy  which  hs  too 
had  maintained  through  the  whole  of  his  administration. 

The  war  which  Fleury  suffered  his  country  to  engage  in 
against  Maria  Theresa,  is  the  war  to  which  Johnson  alludes 
in  his  '*  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes ;"  the  poem,  in  which  he  con- 
tinues, by  a  variety  of  instances,  to  imitate  one  of  the  finest 
compositions  of  ancient  literature,  till  he  produces  one  of  the 
finest  of  modem ;  certainly  of  its  kind,  the  finest : 
"  The  bold  Bayarian,  in  a  luckless  hour,"  &c. 

On  the  character  of  Fleury,  and  on  the  "character  of  his  admi- 
nistration, there  are  good  observations  scattered  through  the  work 
of  LacreteUe.  I  depend  upon  your  reading  them,  and  do  not 
undertake  to  afford  you  here  the  proper  benefit  of  them.  The 
character  of  this  minister  was  that  of  wisdom,  not  of  genius ; 
and  rather  the  wisdom  of  old  age  than  of  the  understanding  in 
its  vigour.  He  might  be  distinguished  among  the  rulers  of 
France  (he  easily  was)  for  disinterestedness  and  a  love  of  econo- 
my. But  he  left  nothing  to  live  after  him.  No  institution,  no 
scheme  of  useful  policy,  no  improvement  of  the  constitution,  or 
even  laws  of  his  country.     Lorraine  alone  spoke  his  merits  ;  an 
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objectionable  testdmonj,  as  his  real  merits  were  of  a  peaceful  and 
a  di£5erent  kind. 

His  Tiews,  however,  his  intentions,  his  wishes,  if  these  were 
in  the  minister  of  a  great  country  sufficient,  were  of  the  proper 
nature ;  and,  as  far  as  the  foreign  politics  of  France  were  con- 
cerned, would  not  have  tended,  as  did  those  of  his  successors,  to 
accelerate  the  Bevolution  we  have  seen. 

Descending  then,  thirdly,  from  the  regent  and  Floury,  who 
died  in  1 743,  we  have  to  observe,  that  his  death,  during  the  war, 
produced  no  favourable  effect  on  the  councils  of  France ;  much 
the  contrary :  Louis  XY.  was  rendered  only  more  eager  to  rule, 
and  more  unfit.  When  the  venerable  governor  of  his  youth  was 
no  more,  he  became  more  than  ever  devoted  to  his  mistress  and 
to  his  pleasures.  And  the  energies  of  this  great  kingdom  were 
directed  by  different  ministers  and  generals,  who  acted  but  little 
in  concert  with  each  other,  and  therefore  the  French  arms  were 
not  successful,  and  Maria  Theresa  was  not  subdued. 

In  1744,  England  and  France,  that  had  been  only  auxilia- 
ries, became  principals,  inflamed  (as  usual)  by  their  most  un- 
fortunate spirit  of  rivalship,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
little  able  to  renew  the  triumphs  of  Marlborough,  circumstanced 
as  Europe  then  was,  and  opposed  as  he  was  to  Marshal  Saze. 
The  war  was  at  length  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748 ;  and  the  monarch  and  the  ministers, ' 
of  France  at  least,  might  have  been  asked  for  what  intelligible 
reason  they  had  embroiled  instead  of  pacifying  Europe,  and  why 
their  country  and  England  were  to  be  seen  as  principals  con- 
tending in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Even  England,  that 
began  with  a  war  against  Spain  in  Sir  Eobert  T^alpole*s  admi- 
nistration, made  a  peace  that  had  no  reference  to  the  original 
grounds  of  her  indignation  and  fury.  In  making,  however,  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  France  seems  to  have  deserved,  for 
one  passing  interval,  the  applause  of  mankind.  Ser  conduct  was 
conciliatory,  and  her  terms  moderate. 

Of  this  war  and  of  the  peace  you  wiU  see  an  ample  account 
in  all  the  different  histories. 

We  now  come  to  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

It  will  no  doubt  surprise  you,  as  you  proceed  in  the  history, 
to  find  France  at  length  uniting  herself  to  the  House  of 
Austria : — ^that  Maria  Theresa  should  be  anxious  to  gain  over 
or  even  neutralize  France,  is  very  intelligible ;  she  might  thus 
recover  from  the  king  of  Prussia  the  province  of  Silesia ;  but 
that  France  should  Eissist  the  House  of  Austria,  her  ancient  rival, 
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to  depress  a  new  power,  that  of  Prussia,  whom  it  was  more  na- 
tural for  her  to  convert  into  a  new  ally,  was  surely  a  system  of 
policy  never  to  have  been  expected.  Such,  however,  was  the 
fact.     You  will  see  the  account  well  given  in  Coxe. 

This  union  gave  occasion  to  the  celebrated  Seven  Years' 
"War ;  the  war  which  Maria  Theresa  waged,  to  recover  her  pos- 
sessions, and,  if  possible,  destroy  Prussia.  England  we  «ee  (as 
usual)  engaging  with  France  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  each 
power  appearing  as  a  principal,  for  they  found  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute even  in  &e  back  settlements  of  America.  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  all  beheld  their  battles  and  their  sieges ; 
the  diseases  and  the  death  that  marked  the  presence  of  their 
arms ;  and  even  the  far  distant  and  lonely  tracts  of  the  ocean 
were  broken  in  upon  by  the  sounds,  and  dyed  by  the  carnage  of 
their  bloody  contentions.  The  same  tragedies  of  guilt  and 
madness  that  had  a  few  years  before  been  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  even  greater  than  these,  were  again  renewed.  The 
continent  in  the  meantime,  which  these  arbiters  of  the  world, 
France  and  England,  might  have  attempted  (and  suoceBsfnlly) 
to  rescue  from  its  fate  was  abandoned  to  slaughter  and  devasta- 
tion, while  the  king  of  Prussia  defended  by  all  the  qualities  of 
an  unconquerable  hero,  what  he  had  acquired  by  all  the  arts  of 
an  unprincipled  politician. 

These  are  melancholy  scenes  for  you  to  witness ;  you  will 
draw,  I  hope,  the  proper  lessons  from  them.  I  have  already 
taken  every  opportunity  to  recommend  them  to  your  thoughts. 
You  will  best  understand  the  part  that  France  took  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  the  misteJtes  which  were  committed,  by 
consulting  Du  Clos.  By  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  Eng^d, 
and  talents  of  the  great  war  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  France  was 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  under  the  counsels  of  Lord  Bate, 
soon  after  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty,  it  was  granted  to 
her  in  the  year  1763. 

Of  these  enterprises  of  ambition  and  imp<flitic  wars,  I  must 
content  myself  with  this  general  notice.  The  great  characteris- 
tics of  these  foreign  politics  of  France  were  a  spirit  of  rivalship 
to  England,  and  an  ambition  to  be  the  leading  power  on  the 
continent.  But  the  observation  that  I  think  ought  to  be  made 
is  not  only  the  general  injustice  of  these  projecte  of  France, 
and  therefore  their  general  impolicy,  but  the  peculiar  impolicy, 
the  peculiar  infatuation  of  the  monarch  and  ministers  of  this 
great  country  during  the  whole  of  the  last  half  century,  who 
could  all  this  time  entirely  turn  away  their  eyes  from  all  that 
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was  passing  more,  near  them  in  their  own  country,  and  never 
condescend  to  consider  how  far  their  schemes  of  aggrandize- 
ment and  hostility  abroad  ought  to  be  checked  and  controlled 
by  the  state  of  the  public  opinion  and  public  debt  at  home.  It 
is  an  awful  lesson  to  see  the  court,  the  ministers,  the  nobility 
of  a  great  empire  like  this,  all  proceeding  upon  the  established 
principles  and  prejudices  of  their  respective  situation,  never 
for  a  moment  casting  a  philosophic  view  on  their  real  situation, 
and  thus  hurried  along  like  the  savage  in  his  canoe,  who  sleeps 
upon  the  stream  till  ike  stream  has  become  a  torrent,  and  he  is 
precipitated  to  his  destruction. 

Finally,  I  must  add  that  the  ill  success  of  these  wars,  and 
some  defeats  that  the  French  arms  experienced,  put  the  people 
of  France  (fond  as  they  were,  and  have  always  been,  of  mili- 
tary glory)  quite  out  of  humour  with  their  government,  and  in 
this  way  somewhat  contributed,,  as  it  has  been  always  under- 
stood, to  produce  the  Eevolution. 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  our  general  subject — the  foreign 
politics  of  France. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  domestic  concerns 
of  France.  These,  as  I  have  already  observed,  have  now  an  in- 
terest which  formerly  they  could  not  have  been  thought  to  de- 
serve, for  while  you  are  considering  these  domestic  concerns,  you 
must  bear  in  mind  the  Bevolution  you  have  lately  witnessed, 
even  more  than  while  considering  the  foreign  concerns  to  which 
w«  have  just  alluded.  The  foreign  wars,  it  is  true,  contributed 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  state,  and  placed  the  public  debt  more 
and  more  out  of  the  reach  of  all  management,  by  the  financiers 
of  France ;  but  the  domestic  events,  in  the  mean  lime,  contri- 
buted stiU  more  to  the  late  Eevolution,  and  therefore  are  not 
only  deserving  your  observation  as  parts  of  general  history,  but 
more  particularly  as  parts  of  the  history  of  that  great  event. 

In  these  domestic  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.  the 
two  principal  points  to  which  you  are  to  look  are  the  disputes 
of  the  crown  with  the  parliaments,  and  the  progress  of  the  new 
opinions.  It  was  by  these  means  that  at  length  such  an  alter- 
ation took  place  in  the  public  sentiment,  that  the  monarchy 
itself  became  unpopular,  and  the  physical  streugth  of  the  com- 
munity was  at  length  turned  against  this  monarchy  and  its 
upholders,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XYI. 

You  have  ahready  adverted  to  the  foreign  politics  of  France, 
and  are  aware  of  their  effects  on  the  public  debt ;  you  are  now 
then  to  observe  the  history  of  the  domestic  concerns,  and  to  con- 
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aider  how  the  disputes  between  the  crown  and  the  parliaments 
operated  to  alienate  those  constitutional  bodies  from  the  court; 
how  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people  were  continually 
outraged ;  while  you  are  next  to  observe,  that  during  all  this 
period  the  most  distinguished  writers  were  sometimes  enlight- 
ening, sometimes  misleading,  but  at  all  events  were  continually 
agitating  the  public  mind  on  subjects  of  religion  and  government. 
Here,  then,  we  have  in  a  general  point  of  view  presented  to 
us  the  great  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

1st,  The  wars,  the  public  debts,  and  distresses  of  the  state; 
2d,  The  crown  and  the  court  rendered  unpopular  by  the  dis- 
putes with  the  parliaments ;  and,  Sdly,  in  the  mean  time  writezs 
of  every  description  turning  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
concerns  of  religion  and  government,  and  that  in  a  manner 
totally  hostile  to  her  existing  establishments. 

The  result  of  the  whole  was,  the  loss  of  all  public  opinion, 
the  destruction  of  all  the  proper  supports  of  government,  and 
the  consequence,  an  unrestrained  Bevolution — a  Eevolution  of 
the  most  tremendous  nature. 

To  begin,  then,  this  subject  of  the  domestic  concerns  of 
France.  It  may  be  distinguished,  as  I  have  mentioned,  into  two 
great  divisions — the  disputes  of  the  crown  with  the  parliaments, 
and  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions. 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  these  disputes  with  the  parlin- 
ments,  and  the  resistance  made  by  these  bodies  to  the  crown. 

One  might  at  first  suppose  that  this  resistance  would  have 
been  always  of  a  civil  nature,  respecting  the  finances,  for  in- 
stance :  but  not  so ;  the  resistance  not  only  had  a  reference  to  the 
finances,  but  for  a  long  time  to  points  of  a  religious  nature. 

And  in  this  manner  is  an  interest  given  to  many  discussions 
and  transactions,  which  could  otherwise  have  no  great  attrac- 
tion, for  many  of  the  readers  of  history. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  allude,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  history 
of  these  religious  disputes,  afterwards  to  those  of  a  fini^nfiial 
nature. 

You  will  recollect,  while  I  am  alluding  to  them,  that  the  con- 
tinual effect  of  them  was  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  public 
from  the  court,  and  even  from  the  monarch  himself,  and  thus  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Eevolution. 

These  religious  disputes  then  turned  chiefly  on  the  nature 
and  operation  of  grace,  and  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  The 
Jesuists  and  the  Jansenists  were  the  combatants  on  the  different 
sides.  The  court  sided  with  the  former—- the  Jesuits ;  the  par« 
liaments  with  the  latter— the  Jansenists. 
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These  topics  of  dispute  (the  nature  and  operation  of  grace,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will)  are  represented  by  many  as  of 
a  frivolous  nature ;  but  none  ever  less  deserved  the  name.  The 
points  debated  are  among  the  most  important  questions,  the 
most  magnificent  problems,  that  can  be  proposed  to  the  human 
understanding. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  great 
Creator  of  the  human  mind  ever  intended  that  such  problems 
should  be  solved  by  any  faculties  which  he  has  bestowed.  And 
the  mistake  of  mankind  is,  not  that  of  originally  endeavouriDg 
to  comprehend  them,  and  of  being  anxious  about  them,  but  that 
of  peremptorily  deciding  upon  them,  as  if  they  were  subjects 
within  our  reach ;  not  only  deciding,  but  even  converting  them 
into  doctrines  which  we  call  upon  others  to  believe;  which 
we  even  convert  into  marks,  by  which  we  distinguish  commu- 
nities and  sects,  and  by  which  we  actually  proceed  to  determine 
their  favourable  or  unfavourable  acceptance  with  the  Almighty. 
It  is  not  that  these  topics  are  frivolous,  but  that  they  lead  to 
discussions  which  become  so.  When  men  affect  to  instruct  each 
other  upon  questions  which  they  are  not  in  reality  permitted  to 
understand :  when  they  endeavour  to  reply  to  their  opponents 
by  distinctions  without  a  difference :  when  they  produce  expla- 
nations that  only  offer  one  term  instead  of  another :  which  speak 
to  the  ear,  not  the  mind,  and  when  in  the  result  they  surround 
themselves  by  a  labyrinth,  where  it  is  impossible  to  find  either 
a  resting  place  or  an  exit.  Controversies  of  this  nature  marked 
(you  may  remember)  the  first  progress  of  the  Keformation. 

They  were  presented  to  you  in  the  History  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  Arminius  and  Gomar  were  (you  may  remember)  the  great 
leaders  on  the  different  sides.  As  you  read  the  French  history 
you  may  recollect  them  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

This  monarch  was  in  truth  a  mere  bigot,  for  such  must  every 
man  be  called  who  insists  upon  points  of  doctrine  to  a  degree 
neither  warranted  by  their  importance  nor  the  nature  of  their 
evidence,  and  insists  upon  them  in  a  manner  unfavourable  to  the 
interests  of  society  at  any  time,  still  more  so  to  the  particular 
interests  of  the  community  at  the  period  in  which  he  lives. 

A  good  account  is  given  of  our  present  subject  by  Belsham, 
in  his  eleventh  book  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain :  it  is  as 
concise  as  possible :  a  more  lively  and  detailed  account  by  Vol- 
taire, in  his  chapter  on  Jansenism,  in  his  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 
Lacretelle  must  be  read  as  giving  the  particulars  in  a  less  de- 
sultory and  epigrammatic,  and  therefore  more  reasonable  and 
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intelligible  manner  than  Voltaire,  who  has  generally  on  these 
occasions  the  unpardonable  fault  of  Gibbon — that  of  so  telling 
his  story  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  understood,  unless  the  facts 
have  been  learned  elsewhere. 

From  Voltaire,  however,  it  may  be  collected  that  a  doctor  of 
Louvaine,  named  Baius,  so  early  a^  1552  had  published  on  tbe 
subject  of  predestination  and  free-will,  tj^t  his  doctrines  were 
resisted  by  the  pope,  and  that  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Molina,  having 
also  thought  that  he  had  made  some  discoveries  on  these  points, 
set  about  explaining  them  to  the  world.  His  opinions  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  prevailed,  and  they  gave  rise  to  the  sect  of  the  Moli- 
nists,  who  favoured  the  doctrines  of  free- will. 

But  some  time  after,  the  opposite  tenets  of  Baius — the  neces- 
sarian tenets — were  revived  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  bishop  of  Ypres; 
and  his  writings  were  so  successful  that  they  were  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  sect  called,  after  their  founder,  Jansen ists. 

The  Jesuits  and  the  court  espoused  the  former  system^  that  of 
free-will;  the  parliaments,  and  particularly  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  the  latter,  that  of  necessity.  These  general  t^rms  will 
give  you  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  systems.  *'  Su- 
perstition (says  Hume)  is  an  enemy  to  civil  liberty,  enthusiasm 
a  friend  to  it.  The  Molinists  (says  Hume),  while  conducted  by 
the  Jesuits,  are  great  friends  to  superstition,  rigid  observers  of 
external  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  devoted  to  the  authority  of 
the  priests  and  to  tradition.  The  Jansenists  are  enthusiasts,  and 
zealous  promoters  of  the  passionate  devotion,  and  of  the  inward 
life,  little  influenced  by  authority,  and,  in  a  word,  but  half  catho- 
lics. The  Jesuits  are  the  tyrants  of  the  people,  and  the  slaves 
of  the  court,  and  the  Jansenists  preserve  alive  the  sinall  sparks 
of  the  love  of  liberty  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  French  nation." 
This  was  written  by  Hume  about  1742. 

You  will  now  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  religious  dis- 
putes gave  occasion  to  a  constaut  series  of  hostilities  between  tlie 
court  and  parliaments  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  inclusive. 
The  details  of  this  struggle  I  cannot  enter  into,  but  you  may 
read  a  sufficient  account  of  them  in  Voltaire  and  Lacretelle :  and 
you  ought  to  read  them ;  first,  because  you  will  thus  read  the 
begitining,  in  some  respects,  of  the  late  Kevolution  in  France ; 
and,  2dly,  because  the  history  of  such  contentions  may  teach  you 
forbearance  and  magnanimity,  and  a  little  good  sense  in  your 
own  conduct  on  all  similar  occasions ;  occasions  which  can  never 
be  wanting. 

I  cannot,  I  say,  enter  into  the  details  of  this  struggle,  but  I 
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will  now  mention  to  you  the  steps  tlirotigb  wliich  the  parties 
proceeded  in  the  course  of  it.  You  may  observe  them  while  I 
read  them,  and  draw  conclusions,  without  any  comment  of  mine. 

Ist.  Orders  came  from  the  archbishop  and  the  clergy  (the 
Jesuit  side)  to  refuse  the  sacraments. 

2nd.  Censures  and  prosecutions  from  the  parliament  (the 
Jansenists'  side)  agaigst  those  who  obeyed  such  orders. 

3rd.  A  mandate  from  the  court  to  stay  all  such  prosecutions 
of  the  parliament. 

4th.  Eemonstrances  fi*om  the  parliam^it. 

5th.  The  royal  commands  renewed. 

6th,  Fresh  remonstrances  from  the  parliament. 

7th.  References  from  the  king  to  his  former  commands. 

8  th.  Suspension  of  all  business  on  the  part  of  the  parliaments 
(which  you  will  remember  were  judicial  bodies). 

9th.  Orders  from  the  crown  to  revoke  these  resolutions  of 
suspension. 

10th.  The  parliament  attempts  to  attach  the  revenue  of  the 
archbishop. 

11  th.  At  length  lettres  de  cachet  are  issued ;  all  the  members 
of  two  of  the  courts  of  parliament  are  exiled ;  four  others  are  sent 
to  the  state  prisons ;  letters  patent  are  issued,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  form  new  courts  of  justice  instead  of  the  parliaments. 

But  these  letters  patent  were  not  valued  till  they  were  judi- 
cially enregistered.  The  inferior  courts  refused  therefore  to 
register  them. 

The  nation  was  at  length  inflamed ;  the  provincial  parlia- 
ments remonstrated  and  justified  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  the 
clergy  who  refused  the  sacraments  were  everywhere  prosecuted ; 
and  what  then  could  the  court  now  do  ?  And  what  had  the 
archhishops  and  the  clergy  next  to  advise?  They  had  evidently 
no  measure  loft.  Conceive  in  what  a  situation  this  great  king- 
dom was  now  placed ;  on  the  one  hand  the  legal  business  of  the 
country,  and  on  the  other  the  most  solemn  rites  of  the  religion 
of  the  country,  had  ceased ;  social  existence  seemed  to  stop  and 
he  suspended.  The  parliament  was  therefore  recalled,  and  the 
archbishop  exiled.  Such  is  the  specimen  I  have  to  offer  of  these 
eontests. 

But  how  was  the  breach  thus  produced  between  the  king  and 
his  parliaments  to  be  erer  properly  healed?  How  was  the 
folly  of  the  court,  and  indeed  of  the  clergy,  to  be  ever  repaired  ? 
What  folly  could  be  greater  than  for  the  court  to  take  a  part  in 
rdigiouB  disputes  ]jke  these  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Janse- 
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nists  ?  What  more  unskilful  than  to  give  the  parliaments  an 
opportunity  of  resisting  the  crown  in  points  where  men  are  least 
of  all  disposed  to  be  obedient-— on  subjects  of  religion ;  where 
resistance  to  authority  assumes  the  highest  tone  and  character 
that  can  belong  to  it ;  and  men  seem  driven  at  once  to  the  alter- 
native of  choosing  whether  they  shall  obey  God  or  man. 

The  original  controversy  came  at  length  to  be  forgotten ;  the 
cause  of  the  parliaments  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
nation ;  the  secret  of  the  constitution,  as  must  have  been  known 
both  to  the  court  and  to  the  clergy,  lay  in  the  resistance  which 
the  parliaments  could  or  could  not  legally  make  to  the  commands 
of  the  monarch ;  and  the  seeds  were  thus  sown  of  that  revolution 
which  at  last  broke  out  to  the  destruction  of  the  court,  the 
clergy,  and  all  the  established  orders  together. 

And  now  with  respect  to  the  financial  disputes. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  religious  disputes  on  the  subject 
of  Jansenism  that  appeared  the  celebrated  Provincial  Letters  of 
Pascal. 

"The  comedies  of  Molifere,"  says  Voltaire,  **have  not  more 
wit  than  the  former  part  of  these  letters,  nor  the  writings  of 
Bossuet  more  sublimity  than  the  latter/' 

The  Jesuits  seem  never  to  have  recovered  from  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  these  celebrated  compositions. 

The  intolerant  part  which  the  Jesuits  took  in  these  political 
and  religious  disputes  raised  them  up  enemies  in  the  parliament 
and  nation,  who  were  not  to  be  appeased.  The  whole  order  was 
suppressed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

You  will  see  very  interesting  particulars  in  the  relation  which 
Lacretelle  gives  to  explain  this  very  extraordinary  event.  Va- 
rious circumstances  concurred  in  producing  it ;  but  the  accusa- 
tions of  their  enemies  formed  a  splendid  eulogium  on  their  talents, 
if  not  their  virtues ;  and  their  order  must  always  be  mentioned, 
whenever  the  history  of  the  human  mind  is  to  be  given,  the 
nature  of  its  faculties  to  be  illustrated,  or  the  progress  of  its  im- 
provement explained. 

So  much  for  the  religious  contests  between  the  parliaments 
and  the  court. 

In  my  next  lecture  I  must  proceed  to  the  finanmal  disputes 
between  the  court  and  the  parliament,  and  I  must  advert  also  to 
the  progress  of  the  new  opinions,  as  concurring  with  the  religious 
and  financial  disputes  to  make  the  court  unpopular,  and  at  length 
to  produce  the  Bevolution. 

•But  before  I  conclude  my  present  lecture,  I  must  allude  to  a 
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subject  which  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  as  belonging  to 
this  reign  of  Louis  XV. — the  conquest  of  Corsica ;  a  sort  of 
insulated  event,  but  one  which  may  be  reckoned  up  among  the 
foreign  transactions  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  I  might  have 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  them ;  but  as  it  must  have  always 
been  introduced  as  a  sort  of  digression  from  the  main  subject, 
whenever  I  had  noticed  it,  I  thought  it  less  likely  to  interrupt 
the  train  of  your  thoughts  if  I  presented  it  to  you  now,  while 
concluding  this  present  lecture,  and  before  I  begin  the  lecture 
of  to-morrow. 

It  was  under  the  administration  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  in 
the  year  1768,  that  this  conquest  of  Corsica  was  accomplished* 
The  Genoese  had  long  exercised  a  sort  of  sovereignty  over  the 
island,  but  were  unahle  properly  to  secure  its  obedience.  France 
had  been  applied  to,  and  at  last  the  Genoese  surrendered  all  their 
rights  to  the  crown  of  Prance,  and  armies  were  sent  by  the  Duo 
de  Choiseul  no  longer  to  assist  the  Genoese,  but  to  bring  the 
country  under  subjection  to  Louis  XV. 

Voltaire  gives  a  regular  account  of  the  fortunes  of  this  island 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  of  the  whole  transaction ;  but  as 
you  can  easily  turn  to  his  work  hereafter,  and  even  now  can  an- 
ticipate what  he  would  say  on  the  subject  of  the  conquest  itself, 
it  may  be  at  present  more  interesting  to  you  to  allude  to  the 
terms  lately  made  use  of  by  LacreteUe,  in  giving  the  history  of 
this  conquest. 

Lacretelle  is  an  historian,  you  will  remember,  writing  under 
the  government  of  Buonaparte ;  not  a  word,  therefore,  of  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind,  the  laws  of  nations,  or  the  infamy  of 
this  transaction  on  the  part  of  the  French  nation. 

"  A  conquest,"  says  Lacretelle,  "  more  important  than  this  of 
Avignon,  and  which  the  Due  de  Choiseul  had  the  good  fortune 
to  achieve,  without  disturbing  the  general  peace,  attested  the 
dexterity  of  this  minister — the  conquest  of  Corsica.  After  giving 
a  history  of  the  island,  as  Voltaire  had  done,  the  Due  de  Choiseul 
(says  he)  received  but  coldly  the  Genoese,  who  came  to  offer  him 
considerable  sums  for  our  soldiers,  to  be  employed  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Corsica.  But  he  soon  after  began  to  offer  to  the  Genoesei 
in  his  turn,  sums  far  more  considerable,  for  the  cession  to  France 
of  a  possession  much  too  burdensome  and  uncertain  for  a  republic 
like  theirs ;  the  negotiation  was  conducted  with  a  secrecy  that 
prevented  all  jealousy  in  the  English ;  the  king  of  France  an- 
nounced  himself  to  the  Corsicans  as  a  mediator^  who  was  disposed 
to  have  their  independence  acknowledged.    Their  chief  Paoli 
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gave  credit  to  these  assurances.  In  the  month  of  May,  1768, 
Europe  learned  with  surprise  that  the  Genoese  had  hy  treaty 
ceded  Corsica  to  France ;  in  truth,  this  oesdon  was  not  annouiiced 
as  final  and  irrevocable ;  the  Genoese  reserved  the  right  of  resum- 
ing their  sovereignty  when  they  could  reimburse  the  French 
their  expenses.  This  illusory  dause  was  only  intended,  says 
Lacretelle,  to  soften  the  resentment  of  the  English ;  the  king  of 
France  soon  showed  the  fallacy  of  the  whole,  by  assuming  the 
title  of  king  of  Corsica." 

The  Corsicans  displayed  all  the  indignation  of  a  people  abused 
by  vain  promises.  The  English  animated  their  resistance  by 
promises  of  their  own,  equally  fallacious.  Laoretelle  then  pro- 
ceeds to  state  shortly,  that  the  war  was  for  some  time,  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  not  successful :  that  the  French  general  re- 
presented the  enterprise  to  be  as  foolish  as  it  was  expensive ; 
that  the  king  hesitated,  but  that  the  minister  insisted  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  island,  &o.,  and  that  his  decision  prevailed. 

*'  No  movement,"  the  historian  goes  on  to  say,  **  was  observed 
in  the  ports  of  England,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  form  a  high 
idea  of  the  talents  of  a  minister  who  had  thus  deceived  or  inti- 
midated a  government  so  jealous  and  so  haughty ;  a  new  general 
was  sent ;  the  Corsicans,  outraged  by  the  inaction  of  tihe  En- 
glish, lost  all  courage ;  Paoli,  who  had  made  them  expect  their 
assistance,  partook  of  the  general  despair.  After  being  chased 
from  post  to  post,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  a  sea-port 
and  embark  for  England ;  Corsica  was  reduced,  and  the  Due  de 
Choiseul  had  the  glory  of  having  given  a  new  province  to  his 
master,  of  having  made  a  conquest  merely  by  means  of  his  poli- 
tical address,  and  of  having  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
English,  even  when  intoxicated  with  all  their  tnumphs,  which 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  take  up.  "  Why,"  says,  Lacretdile^ 
'*  was  England  so  timid  on  this  occasion  ?  On  aeoount  of  the 
troubles  in  her  American  colcmies." 

What  says  our  own  historian  ?  "  The  transfer  of  Corsica  to 
France,"  says  Adolphus,  "  was  an  early  topic  of  debate,  butpro* 
duced  no  interesting  remark  or  useM  information ;  a  motion  for 
the  correspondence  between  the  British  and  French  minislzy, 
and  for  instructions  and  other  papers,  introduced  a  discussion  on 
the  value  of  the  acquisition.  The  opposition  maintained  that 
every  accession  of  power  to  France  was  dangerous  to  this  conn* 
try ;  and  as  great  attention  had  been  paid  for  so  many  yean  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  proper  equilibrium  among  the  powers  of : 
Europe,  the  invasion  of  that  island  ought  to  hare  beesa  cpnaidored 
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as  a  yiolent  breaoh  of  (xeaty,  and  subyendye  of  that  equilibnum. 
It  was  replied,  that  Corsica  was  a  place  of  no  importance,  desti- 
tate  of  a  good  harbour,  and  an  acquisition  that  would  proye 
rather  an  eyil  than  a  benefit  to  Prance ;  but,  at  all  eyents,  loaded 
as  we  already  were  with  debt,  folly  and  madness  alone  could 
impel  us  to  engage  in  a  war  for  so  small  an  object." 

To  the  ministers  of  England,  and  apparently  to  this  historian 
of  England,  there  was  nothing  then  at  issue  but  the  mere  pos- 
session of  a  barren  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Ministers  of 
the  same  temperament  had  in  their  proclamation  at  the  peace 
forbidden  the  king's  subjects  to  afford  assistance  to  the  Corsicans, 
and  had  even  presumed  to  call  them  rebels.  '*  I  expected  not 
-this  from  England,"  said  their  gallant  chieftain.  From  England 
he  could  not  haye  receiyed  such  an  outrage ;  the  public  sentiment 
was  in  his  fayour,  and  sufficiently  clear,  and  it  will  be  an  ill  omen 
for  England  when  on  such  an  occasion  it  is  not  so  : 

"  For  he  who  ralaes  Liberty,  confines 
His  zeal  for  her  predominance  within 
No  narrow  boundfl,  her  cause  engages  him 
Wherever  pleaded — 'tis  the  cause  of  man." 

So  was  it  on  this  occasion.  It  was  the  cause  of  man,  and  not  of 
the  weeds  on  the  sea  shore,  or  the  heath  upon  the  mountains  of 
Corsica,  but  that  of  the  security  of  eyery  unoffending  community, 
howeyer  small ;  the  security  and  the  shelter  that  are  thrown 
around  eyery  nation  by  the  common  pact  and  guarantee  of  the 
republic  of  nations,  whUe  it  is  content  with  its  own  possessions, 
and  neither  insults  nor  inyades  those  of  others,  and  this  too  in 
the  yery  yiew  and  yicinity  of  nations  more  powerful  and  wealthy, 
-who,  like  tiie  affluent  and  the  great  on  the  smaller  scale  of  the 
social  and  ciyil  connexions  of  men,  are  to  respect  the  innocence, 
and  to  beat  off  the  spoiler  from  the  cottage  of  their  neighbour, 
not  themselyes  to  become  the  murderers  and  the  robbers,  the 
Ahabs  of  sacred  writ,  who  annex  to  their  own  wide  extent  of 
possessions,  and  their  own  assemblage  of  enjoyments,  the  humble 
.pittance  which  the  yillager  has  placed  upon  his  board,  and  the 
little  spot  that  he  has  loyed,  as  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers. 

The  author  of  the  Annual  Register,  who  giyes  a  yery  good 
account  of  these  transactions,  yery  properly  obseryes,  *'  that  it 
•iras  eyident,  from  the  difficulties  which  the  French  encountered 
BMxd  the  losses  they  sustained,  without  any  other  opposition 
4han  the  single  yirtue  of  the  natiyes,  that  this  attempt  might 
4iave  been  easily  rendered  abortiye,  and  that  nothing  but  the  most 
'^njpaaccoujtable  supineness  in  states,  that  were  not  only  interested 
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in  the  preservation  of  this  isUind,  but  much  more  in  preventing 
any  new  accession  of  power  or  dominion  to  France,  could  have  • 
given  it  even  a  probability  of  success." — ^Ann.  Reg.  1769,  p.  46. 

The  efforts  of  these  heroic  islanders  to  resbt  the  power  of 
France,  even  as  related  by  Voltaire,  were,  as  you  will  find,  of  the 
most  extraordinary  nature.     The  carnage  was  dreadful. 

These  are  the  events  in  history  that  it  is  so  painful  to  observe. 
The  description  of  the  Bomans  must  not  be  confined  to  those 
conquerors  of  the  world ;  it  is  but  too  true  of  every  great  people, 
*^  Si  locuples  hostis  es^  avari,  si  pauper,  ambitiosi  sunt."  The 
■  new  world  is  no  sooner  discovered,  the  riches  of  the  west  and  of 
the  east  are  no  sooner  exposed  to  view,  than  out  rush  from  eveiy  - 
port  and  haven  the  iron  men  of  Europe,  to  rifie  and  to  mas- 
sacre the  unhappy  possessors  of  these  fatal  treasures.  We  have 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  the  conquest  of  Peru,  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  and  the  French  East  India  Company,  and 
the  honourable  Company  (honourable,  did  I  say  ?)  of  British 
merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  We  have  one  quarter  of 
the  world  given  away'  by  the  Pope,  and  we  have  another  quarter 
purchased  from  the  Mogul ;  and  because  the  Corsicans,  it  seems, 
had  neither  the  mines  of  the  west  nor  the  gems  and  spices  of 
the  east,  these  islanders  were  to  be  envied,  the  first  rude  gifts 
that  Kature  has  to  bestow,  the  trees  of  their  mountains,  and  the 
sinews  of  their  frames ;  navies,  it  seems,  might  be  drawn  from. 
their  woods,  and  soldiers  from  their  population ;  they  breathed 
the  free  air  of  their  wild  country,  without  asking  the  leave  of 
France ;  they  loved  and  hated,  and  hoped  and  feared,  without 
orders  from  Versailles. 

How  little  could  the  Due  de  Choiseul  suspect,  while  he  was 
sending  his  countrymen,  the  troops  of  his  king,  to  peri^,  bat- 
talion after  battalion :  while  he  was  calling  upon  the  gallant 
officers  of  France  to  perpetrate  his  foul  butcheries  of  an  un- 
offending  people,  hemming  in  the  brave  with  his  bayonets,  and  , 
corrupting  the  irresolute  with  his  gold ;  waging  a  sacrilegious 
war  against  human  virtue  under  every  form ; — how  little  could 
this  triumphant  minister  of  the  court  of  Louis  suspect,  that  from 
out  of  the  freemen  he  was  thus  bribing,  pursuing,  and  murder- 
ing, that  from  out  of  those  very  men  who  were  thus  to  be  con- 
verted into  subjects  of  the  French  monarchy,  should  arise  in  the 
next  generation — how  little  could  the  Duo  de  Choiseul  suspect 
it — the  man,  the  very  Buonaparte,  who  was  to  usurp  the  throne 
of  his  master,  and  from  the  very  palaces  of  the  Bourbons,  where 
he  was  himself  sitting,  issue  orders  to  execute  like  traitors  and 
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outcasts  the  princes  of  their  race ;  trample  under  his  feet  "  the 
pride,  the  pomp  and  the  circumstance  "  not  only  of  that  House 
of  Bourbon,  but  even  of  that  House  of  Austria,  which  the  Duo 
de  Choiseul  had  so  cherished  and  united  to  the  throne  of  France ; 
realize  more  of  empire  than  the  proudest  of  the  Bourbons  had 
ever  fancied  in  their  most  splendid  visions ;  and  ministers  like 
himself,  and  monarchs  like  his  master,  the  helpless  or  unworthy 
potentates  of  the  continent,  "  catch  in  his  fary,  and  make 
nothing  of." 

Yet  these  things  have  we  seen ;  such  is  the  eventful  era  in 
which  we  live,  and  such  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  that 
Providence,  which  not  unfrequently  seems  to  mock  the  councils 
of  the  worldly  wise,  and  which  suffers  no  course  of  conduct  ulti- 
mately  to  deserve  the  character  of  real  wisdom  or  sane  ambition, 
but  that  conduct  on  which  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  had 
best  confide ;  that  conduct  which  is  independent  of  all  changes 
of  events,  by  being  founded  on  the  eternal  rules  of  humanity 
and  justice. 

Several  years  have  elapsed  since  what  I  have  just  delivered 
was  first  written.  During  this  period  what  changes  have  wo 
not  seen  ?  Buonaparte  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  the 
lord  of  the  ascendant ;  but  has  any  thing  since  happened  to  in- 
validate the  force  of  what  I  then  said  ?  Is  he  to  whom  I  have 
just  alluded  an  example  to  the  contrary  ? 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  so  interpret  the  events  we  have 
witnessed. 

I  am  conscious,  indeed,  that  I  speak  of  the  dispensations  of 
that  awful  Being,  in  whose  sight  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one 
day ;  that  this,  our  sublunary  state,  is  rather  a  state  of  proba- 
tion, than  of  present  reward  and  punishment ;  but,  when  due 
attention  has  been  paid  to  these  considerations,  where,  I  may 
still  ask,  where  during  this  extraordinary  era,  of  five  and  twenty 
years,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Eevolution,  where 
are  the  instances  in  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
or  of  their  rulers ;  where  are  the  instances  of  violence,  of  injus- 
tice, of  inhumanity,  that  have  ultimately  been  of  benefit  to  tiieir 
perpetrators  ? 

Be  assured  that  the  magnanimity  of  uprightness,  and  all  the 
elevating  and  all  the  attractive  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  are 
the  best  protection  of  nations,  as  well  as  individuals ;  that  the 
path  of  honour  is  the  path  of  true  policy ;  and  that  the  great 
Governor  of  the  world,  in  public,  as  well  as  in  private  life,  has 
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indisBolubiy  connected,  even  on  this  side  the  graire,  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures,  with  the  exercise  of  their  virtues,  and  die 
fulfilment  of  their  duties. 


LECTUEE  IV. 

LOUIS  XV. 

My  last 'lecture  endeavoured  to  call  your  attention  to  the  reiga 
of  Louis  XV.  The  task  must  have  been  easy,  when  I  had  once 
announced  to  you  that  this  reign,  long  as  it  was,  extending 
through  a  great  part  of  the  last  century,  was  but  a  prelude  to 
the  French  Revolution. 

I  endeavoured  to  state  to  you  the  great  points  to  which  you 
should  direct  your  observation ;  the  wars  in  which  France  was 
engaged,  and  why  they  were  impolitic  (to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
justice of  them)  to  a  degree  of  infatuation:  Afterwards,  I  at- 
tempted to  exhibit  to  you  the  reasons  why  the  public  mind, 
while  the  national  debt  was  thus  increasing,  advanced  fast  into 
a  state  of  alienation  &om  the  monarchy  and  the  existing  esta- 
blishments. This  alienation  took  place  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  disputes  between  the  parliaments  and  the  court,  and 
partly  from  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions.  The  disputes 
between  the  parliaments  and  the  court  were  of  a  twofold  nature; 
they  were  reUgious  and  they  were  financial.  In  the  last  lec- 
ture we  alluded  to  the  religious  disputes  ;  to-day  we  must  first 
allude  to  those  of  a  financial  nature,  and  at  length  to  the  effects 
produced  by  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  the  opposition  of  the  parlia- 
ments to  the  crown  was  not  confined  to  religious  matters.  The 
finances,  it  will  easily  be  conceived,  were  a  constant  subject  of 
complaint  and  ill-humour.  The  secret  of  the  French  constitu- 
tion, as  I  must  often  repeat,  lay  in  the  power  or  right  which 
the  Parliaments  had  to  deny  their  sanction  to  the  king's  edicts, 
and  therefore  to  the  taxes.  The  power  of  thus  legalizing  the 
king's  taxes  would  not  have  been  contested  with  the  States 
General ;  but  the  parliament  only  claimed  as  the  representative 
of  the  States  General,  in  the  intervals  of  their  sittings ;  and  the 
right  was  therefore  open  to  dispute. 

Now,  whether  their  claim  was,  or  was  not,  well  founded,  still, 
as  the  right  was  a  great  constitutional  question,  the  obvious  po- 
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licy  of  the  crown  was  to  give  the  parliament  as  few  opportuni- 
ties as  possible  of  asserting  it. 

But  this  could  only  be  done,  as  far  as  taxation  was  concerned^ 
in  three  modes : 

Ist,  By  keeping  the  expenses  of  the  crown  and  court  as  low  as 
possible. 

2dly,  By  abstaining  from  foreign  wars. 

Or,  lastly,  by  persuading  or  obliging  the  clergy  or  nobility  to 
pay  tiieir  shares  of  the  public  turthen. 

l^ow,  it  was  impossible  for  any  ministers  of  finance  to  produce 
any  reform  in  the  first  two  modes  of  diminishing  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  no  system  of  economy,  no  system  of  peace,  and  avoidance 
of  foreign  wars,  was  possible.  But  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  third  mode  possible ;  for  neither  the  nobility  nor  the 
clergy  had  virtue  to  do  what  it  was  both  their  duty  and  ultimate 
interest  to  do,  to  pay  their  shares  of  the  public  burthen.  The 
finances,  therefore,  got  at  length  into  irremediable  embarrassment. 
The  situation  of  a  minister  of  finance  may  be  easily  conceived, 
and  is  not  ill-described  by  Lacretelle.  *  *  If  one  of  these  unhappy 
functionaries,"  says  he,  "  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  real  situa- 
tion of  the  public  revenue,  he  was  disgraced,  he  was  in  danger  if  he 
talked  of  any  existiog  evil,  and  ruined  if  he  proposed  any  remedy. 
Did  he  speak  of  any  reduction  in  the  expenses,  the  court  were 
furious ;  of  any  equalizing  of  the  imposts,  the  parliaments,  the 
clergy,  and  the  nobility  were  in  an  uproar ;  was  he  exact  and  metho- 
dical in  conducting  business,  the  financiers  ridiculed  him  as  a  man 
of  little  mind  and  of  no  genius ;  did  he  endeavour  in  his  edicts  to 
disguise  and  conceal  the  new  impositions  which  he  laid,  the  eco- 
nomists denounced  him  not  only  as  guilty  of  oppression,  but  of 
the  most  egregious  folly.  To  escape  from  difficidties  like  these, 
what  resource,  but  to  anticipate,  from  year  to  year,  the  coming 
revenue ;  and  yet  what  expedient  so  ruinous  ?  One  really  knows 
not,' '  continues  the  historian,  * '  what  were  the  views  of  the  different 
comptrollers-general  that  succeeded  to  each  other.  One  talks  of 
the  Moris,  the  Bretagnes,  and  the  Sechelles ;  and  one  seems  to  be 
speaking  but  of  the  same  person ;  so  like  are  they  to  each  other  in 
the  expedients  to  which  they  resorted  and  in  their  compliances, 
the  obscurity  of  their  march,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  fall." 

You  will  observe  that  the  parliaments  were,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  chief  enemies  which  the  court  had  to  fear ;  they  imposed  the 
only  restraint  that  could  be  imposed  on  its  expenses,  whether  of 
domestic  profligacy  or  foreign  war ;  they  did  so,  by  the  remon- 
strances and  the  opposition  which  they  regularly  made  to  the  enre- 
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gistering  of  the  taxes.  This  opposition  had  more  or  less  existed 
for  a  long  period.  We  have  alluded  in  a  former  lecture  to  the 
subject  of  the  taxes ;  and  the  extraordinary  measures  proposed  by 
the  celebrated  John  Law,  and  acceded  to  by  the  regent.  To 
these  measures  the  parliaments  made  every  resistance  in  their 
power,  and  had  at  least  the  comfort  of  reflecting,  amid  the  general 
distress,  that  they  had  laboured  to  protect  the  public  from  the 
evils  they  were  suffering ;  still,  they  had  thus  been  thrown,  which 
is  a  circumstance  more  immediately  to  our  present  purpose,  into 
a  state  of  opposition  to  government. 

This  opposition  was  again  renewed  in  the  administration  of  the 
Dud  de  Bourbon  in  1725,  when  his  ministers  of  finance  had  re- 
course to  the  only  expedient  that  could  meet  the  profusion  of  the 
court ;  an  impost  of  one-fifth  on  all  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom, 
those  of  the  privileged  orders  not  excepted.  Such  was  the  weight 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  authority  of  the  crown  at  that  time  in 
France,  (though  only  about  seventy  years  before  the  trial  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  late  king,)  that  even  this  measure,  the  measure  of 
an  impost  of  one  shilling  and  five  pence  on  all  the  revenues  of  the 
kingdom,  in  opposition  to  the  nobles,  to  the  clergy,  to  the  parlia- 
ments in  Paris,  and  the  provinces,  was  actually,  from  the  mere 
authority  of  the  crown,  enregistered  by  the  parliament  in  Paris, 
and  carried  ;  though  the  impost  was  such  that  it  was  understood 
that  it  would  bear  away  not  one  fifth,  but  one-fourth  of  the  net 
revenue  of  every  man  of  property  in  the  kingdom ;  and  even 
though  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  minister,  was  not  respected  by 
the  public. 

The  next  year,  indeed,  on  the  elevation  of  Fleury,  this  impost 
which  he  had  opposed,  though  perhaps  somewhat  faintly,  was  by 
the  cardinal  removed. 

The  receipt  had  been  injured  by  the  opposition  that  had  been 
made.  Under  such  a  feeble  government  as  the  duke's,  it  had  not 
been  levied  with  any  strictness.  Fleury  endeavoured  to  meet 
the  financial  difficulties  by  economy  and  financial  expedients.  He 
could*  not,  however,  escape  the  remonstrances  of  the  parliament 
who  predicted  loudly  a  national  bankruptcy,  and  did  no  service 
by  such  language  and  conduct  to  the  authority  of  the  crown. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Fleury  must  be  considered  as  success^ 
ful  in  his  management  of  the  finances. 

But  the  scene  was  altered  when  he  was  no  more ;  and  when 
the  economy,  which  he  had  maintained  by  every  expedient  in  his 
power,  died  with  him ;  when  the  reign  of  indifferent  ministers 
and  expensive  mistresses  succeeded. 
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I  may  not  now  "be  able  to  advert  further  to  the  provision  of 
the  court  and  the  history  of  the  taxes.  But  the  same  geneWd 
idea  of  the  subject  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  their  modes  of 
behaviour,  on  all  occasions,  may  perhaps  be  formed  from  a  slight 
allusion  to  an  affair  which  excited  considerable  interest  at  the  time, 
and  deservedly.  M«.  de  Pompadour,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV., 
made  and  unmade  the  treasurers  at  her  pleasure,  and,  of  course, 
the  treasury  lay  at  her  mercy.  She  at  length  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  drawing  bills  on  the  treasury  which  had  no  other  sanction 
but  the  mere  signature  of  the  king,  no  service  specified.  Of 
these,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  the  more  the  king  signed,  the  more 
he  had  to  sign ;  one  compliance  leading  to  another ;  and  it  was 
easier  to  sign  his  name  than  to  take  the  trouble  of  refusing. 

A  practice  like  this,  as  the  historian  observes,  was  enough  to 
bring  the  best-established  monarchy  to  ruin.  The  comptrollers- 
general  were  in  despair. 

At  length  one  of  these  comptrollers-general,  Machault,  formed 
a  regulgu:  design,  the  only  measure  left  him,  to  tax,  if  not  the  no- 
bility, at  least  the  clergy.  He  wanted  not  firmness  nor  address ; 
and  the  parliament  were  less  disposed  to  resist  the  edicts  of  the 
crown,  when  it  was  found  that  they  were  directed  exclusively 
against  the  clergy.  The  clergy,  however,  warded  the  blow  in  the 
following  manner.  They  had  got  the  court  leagued  with  them 
in  their  resistance  to  the  parliament  on  the  subject  of  Jansenism. 
This  dispute,  as  I  mentioned,  at  the  end  of  my  last  lecture,  came 
to  a  crisis.  You  may  remember  that  it  was  found  expedient  by 
the  court  to  recall  the  parliaments  firom  their  exile,  and  to  per- 
suade the  clergy  to  waive  their  intolerant  measures,  the  refusal 
of  the  sacraments,  the  rites  of  sepulture,  &c.  &c. 

The  clergy  therefore,  on  this  occasion,  made  their  bargain  with 
•  the  court ;  and  procured,  in  return  for  their  compliance,  with  re- 
spect to  the  sacraments,  rites  of  sepulture,  &c.,  the  dismissal  of 
Machault,  the  comptroller-general,whohad  proposed  to  tax  them. 
They  left  the  kingdom,  therefore,  and  the  finances  to  their  fate. 
"No  doubt  they  congratulated  themselves  not  a  little  on  thus  de- 
feating a  scheme  which  they  probably  declared  in  the  blindness 
of  their  selfishness  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  their  order  and 
of  all  religion.  And  no  doubt  the  same  blindness  of  selfishness 
would  have  been  visible  in  the  conduct  of  the  nobility  if  tli&i/ 
also  had  been  required,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  to  pay  their 
contingent  to  the  general  burthens.  Such  a  measure  they  would 
have  declared  aloud  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  privileges  of  their 
order,  and  tended  only  to  destroy  their  constitutional  importance; 
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was  an  attack  on  the  monarchy  itself,  proceeded  only  from  a  secret 
hostility  to  all  government,  &c.  &c. 

The  clergy  escaped  the  tax,  the  nobility  were  not  even  threat- 
ened. The  finances,  therefore,  advanced  fiirther  and  further  into 
embarrassment  and  disgrace.  The  subsequent  events  (the  Eevo- 
lution)  are  but  too  well  known. 

Sijch  particulars  as  these  (I  can  only  glance  at  them)  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  general  nature  of  the  subject.  The  folly 
and  profligacy  of  Louis  and  the  court :  the  blindness  and  dis- 
gusting selfishness  of  the  privileged  orders ;  and  the  difficulties 
that  the  ministers  of  finance  were  under  from  the  moment  they 
attempted  to  serve  their  country ;  while  in  the  meantime  that 
country  was  evidently  journeying  on,  in  an  accelerated  progress, 
to  a  national  bankruptcy. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  France,  aU  this  time,  took  her 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  as  if 
under  no  financial  difficulties  whatever. 

The  Seven  Years'  "War,  in  which  she  engaged,  contributed 
materially  to  these  embarrassments.  ^Neither  the  death  of  the 
queen,  nor  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  produced  any  beneficial 
effbct  on  the  mind  of  the  king.  His  excesses,  after  the  year 
1763,  were  but  the  more  disgraceful ;  and  M*.  Dubarri,  a  new 
mistress,  succeeded  M«.  de  Pompadour,  with  all  the  faults,  and 
none  of  the  merits  of  the  former. 

You  will  now,  I  conceive,  be  able  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the 
opposition  that  always,  more  or  less,  existed  between  the  parlia- 
ments and  the  cfown  during  this  long  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Op- 
position, partly  arising  on  the  subject  of  i^eligion,  partly  of 
finance ;  and,  on  the  whole,  you  are  to  bear  away  an  impression 
that,  all  through  the  reign,  publicly  and  privately,  such  a  series 
of  outrages  were  offered  to  public  opinion,  by  unfeeling  profu- 
sion, by  intolerance,  by  levies  of  money,  and  abominable  immo- 
ralities, as  could  not  but  be  at  least  a  preparative  for  the  Revo- 
lution that  followed. 

Before,  however,  I  entirely  conclude  this  part  of  my  general 
subject,  the  financial  disputes,  I  must  at  least  mention,  and  direct 
your  attention  to  the  very  remarkable  affair  of  the  Due  D'Ai- 
guillon.  The  detail  of  it  is  too  long  for  me  to  do  more  than 
mention  it.  I  have  not  time  now  to  enter  into  it ;  but  you  must 
remember  that  it  ended  in  the  actual  suppression  of  the  parlia- 
ments. And  you  are  to  consider  what  must  ha\5e  been  at  every 
step,  as  you  read  the  particulars,  the  irritation  of  the  public 
mind,  and  the  national  indignation  that  must  have  accompanied 
so  violent  a  measure  as  the  destruction  of  their  parliaments. 
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This  very  striking  event,  however,  seems  not  to  have  pro- 
duced such  visible  ejflfects  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  and  the 
real  situation  of  ^France  was  not  generally  apprehended  by  those 
who  lived  at  the  time,  either  in  or  out  of  the  kingdom. 

"  The  noble  eflfbrts,'*  says  the  author  of  the  Annual  Register, 
in  1771,  **of  that  faithM  repository  of  the  laws,  and  remem- 
brancer of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  people,  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  mankind,  have  fatally  termi- 
nated in  its  own  final  dissolution. 

"  Its  fall  was  not  more  glorious  from  the  cause  in  which  it 
was  engaged,  than  from  the  circumstances  which  attended  it ; 
several  of  the  other  parliaments  having  become  voluntary  sacri- 
fices at  its  funeral  pyre. 

"  That  ancient  spirit  from  which  the  Franks  derive  their  name, 
though  still  gloriously  alive  in  the  breasts  of  a  few,  no  longer 
exists  in  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Long  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dour of  a  magnificent  and  voluptuous  court,  with  the  glare  of  a 
vast  military  power,  and  with  the  glory  of  some  great  monarchs, 
they  cannot  now,  in  the  grave  light  of  the  shade,  behold  things 
in  their  natural  state ;  nor  can  those  who  have  been  long  used  to 
Bubmit  without  inquiry  to  every  act  of  power,  who  have  been  suc- 
cessfully encouraged  in  dissipation,  and  been  taught  to  trifle  with 
the  most  important  subjects,  suddenly  acquire  that  strength  and 
tenor  of  mind  which  is  alone  capable  of  forming  strong  resolu- 
tions, and  of  undertaking  arduous  and  dangerous  tasks.  Thus 
has  this  great  revolution  in  the  history  and  government  of  France 
taken  place  without  the  sinallest  commotion,  or  without  the  op- 
position that  in  other  periods  would  have  attended  an  infraction 
of  the  heritable  jurisdiction  of  a  petty  vassal." 

This  paragraph  was  written  in  the  year  1771,  by  no  less  a 
man  than  Mr.  Burke,  and  is,  no  doubt,  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
opinions  which  intelligent  men  formed  of  the  situation  of  France 
at  the  time.  In  general,  therefore,  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  changes  that  were  to  ensue.  Had  Burke,  how- 
ever, set  himself  to  reason  on  the  subject  with  the  same  philo- 
sophic spirit  with  which  we  are  soon  after  to  see  him  survey  the 
situation  of  the  "North.  American  colonies,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  perceived  that  there  were  great  principles  in  existence,  and 
even  in  action  in  France,  which  might  indeed  be  counteracted 
lay  circumstances,  but  which  certainly  were  capable  at  least  of 
producing  great  alterations,  whether  favourable  or  not  to  the 
monarchy  and  to  the  kingdom.  Particular  circumstances,  the 
^^rsonal  character  of  a  monarch  or  a  minister,  for  instance,  may 
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disturb  the  natural  operation  of  such  general  principles,  suspend 
them  for  a  time,  or  even  nullify  them  altogether.  The  tide,  too, 
of  human  affairs  runs  with  a  very  different  rapidity  at  different 
periods ;  sometimes  seems  to  pause  even  for  long  intervals,  and 
then  rushes  forward  with  a  force  and  a  swiftness  that  exceed  all 
possible  anticipation.  In  these  cases  the  state  of  quiescence  has 
been  more  imaginary  than  real.  The  lesson,  however,  of  the 
whole  is  certainly  this,  that  men  of  education  and  influence 
should  be  very  attentive  to  observe  all  the  general  principles  that 
are  fitted  to  act  upon  a  community,  and  tiiat  may  be  found  at 
any  particular  time  to  exist  in  it,  and  that  the  fault  of  men, 
especially  the  rulers  of  mankind,  is  that  of  neglecting  these 
general  principles  too  much.  £ut  this  fault  arises  not  always 
from  mere  want  of  intelligence,  it  is  often  rather  from  apathy 
and  indolence — ^no  effect  without  a  cause,  but  no  cause  without 
a  tendency  to  produce  an  effect.  Of  this  men  are  aware ;  nor 
do  they  suppose  that  they  are  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or 
figs  from  thistles.  But  it  is  easier  to  repose  upon  an  existing 
system  and  contribute  to  its  dangers,  than  by  virtuous  conduct 
to  alter  it  in  time,  and  prevent  the  calamities  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce.  Louis  XY.  is  himself  a  specimen  of  rulers  of 
this  ordinary  description.  He  began  with  personal  indolence, 
which  soon  ripened  into  sensuality,  its  natural  consequence; 
this  again  into  a  sort  of  languid  indifference  to  public  affairs, 
and  even  to  the  situation  of  the  monarchy  itself.  He  amused 
himself  with  knowing  aU  the  littie  anecdotes  and  scandal  in 
every  court  of  Europe ;  but  he  interested  not  himself  in  the 
literature  and  philosophy  of  his  own  country.  He  was  aware 
of,  and  felt  a  sort  of  vague  disquietude  at  the  extraordinary 
movement  that  was  going  on  in  the  public  mind ;  but  he  talked 
only  with  ill-humour  or  disdain  of  tiie  philosophers,  the  Ency- 
clopedists, and,  above  all,  of  Voltaire.*  "  Those  people,"  he 
would  sometimes  say,  '*  will  destroy  the  monarchy ;"  but  he 
seemed  to  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  after  aU  he  was 
not  the  monarch  that  was  menaced ;  and  in  Louis,  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  his  indolence,  apathy,  quiescence,  and  want  of  active 
virtue,  we  may  no  doubt  see  the  portrait  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
privileged  orders  of  France  almost  to  the  very  moment  when  the 
States  General  were  assembled  at  the  beginning  of  the  E.evolution. 
In  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Hausset,  lady's-maid  to  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  appears  an  anonymous  letter  that  was  addressed 
to  Louis  XY. ;  and  whatever  m^;ht  be  the  motives  of  the  writer, 
the  picture  that  he  gives  the  kmg  of  the  state  of  his  afibirs  is 
accurate  and  striking. 
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"  Your  finances,**  says  he,  in  the  course  of  the  letter,  "  are  in 
the  greatest  disorder,  and  the  great  majority  of  states  have  pe- 
rished through  this  cause. 

**  Your  ministers  are  without  genius  and  capacity. 

"  A  seditious  flame  has  sprung  up  in  the  very  bosom  of  your 
parliaments ;  you  seek  to  corrupt  them,  and  the  remedy  is  worse 
than  the  disease. 

**  Open  war  is  carried  on  against  religion. 

**  The  Encyclopedists,  under  pretence  of  enlightening  mankind, 
are  sapping  the  foundations  of  religion. 

"  Ail  the  different  kinds  of  liberty  are  connected ;  the  philo- 
sophers and  the  Protestants  tend  towards  republicanism  as  well 
as  the  Jansenists ;  the  philosophers  strike  at  the  root,  the  others 
lop  the  branches,  and  their  efforts,  without  being  concerted,  will 
one  day  lay  the  tree  low. 

"  Add  to  these  the  Economists,  whose  object  is  political  liberty, 
as  that  of  others  is  liberty  of  worship,  and  the  government  may 
find  itself  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  undermined  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  will  then  fall  with  a  crash. 

**  Lose  no  time  in  restoring  order  to  the  state  of  the  finances. 
Embarrassments  necessitate  fresh  taxes,  which  grind  the  people, 
and  induce  them  towards  revolt. 

"  A  time  will  come,  sire,  when  the  people  shall  be  enlightened; 
and  that  time  is  probably  approaching." 

This  letter,  it  is  said,  produced  a  strong  impression  on  the 
king,  M®.  de  Pompadour,  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul. 

Again — "  the  regent,*'  said  the  king,  one  day  (p.  37),  "  was 
very  wrong  in  restoring  to  the  parliaments  the  right  of  remon- 
strating. They  will  end  in  ruining  the  state."  "  Oh,  sire," 
said  one  of  his  courtiers,  "  it  is  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  a  set 
of  petty  justices." 

*'  They  are  an  assembly  of  republicans,"  replied  the  king ; 
''  however,  here  is  enough  of  the  subject ;  things  will  last  as 
they  are,  as  long  as  I  shaH." 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  point  to  be  considered  in  the  do- 
mestic concerns  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. — the  progress  of  the 
new  opinions.  I^ot  meaning  to  give  any  regular  history  of  the 
Prench  Eevolution,  still  less  to  enter  into  the  different  writings 
that  belong  to  this  part  of  the  general  subject,  my  observations 
must  be  very  short,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
refer  you  to  the  author  I  have  already  mentioned,  Lacretelle,  to 
^whose  authority,  on  this  very  delicate  subject  of  the  influence  of 
the  new  opinions,  I  do  not  at  present  see  that  any  objection  can 
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well  be  made.  He  has  already  written  a  Precis  of  the  French 
Revolution,  highly  and  generally  esteemed.  He  is  represented 
to  me  as  attached  in  reality  to  the  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  yet  he  writes  under  the  protection  of  the  government 
of  Buonaparte.  It  could  not  have  been  the  wish  of  that  or  of 
any  government  that  the  principles  which  produced  irreligioA 
and  anarchy  should  be  favoured — the  doctrines  of  levellers  or  re- 
publicans— lest  they  should  prove  fatal  to  itself :  nor,  again,  that 
the  old  government  should  be  favoured — its  evils,  the  vices  and 
the  faults  of  its  court  and  of  its  nobles — ^lest  the  new  order  of 
things  which  had  been  established  on  their  overthrow,  should 
appear  less  necessary  or  less  desirable.  There  seems,  therefore, 
on  the  whole,  from  the  character  and  situation  of  the  writer,  a 
sufficient  chance  for  impartiality.  Lacretelle  is  a  man  of  letters, 
and  has  more  opportunities  of  information,  and  more  incite- 
ments to  inform  himself  on  these  particular  points,  than  those 
not  resident  in  France  can  possibly  have ;  and  it  will  therefore 
be  sufficient  for  me  just  to  mention  to  you  for  the  present  a  few 
of  his  opinions,  and  leave  you  to  consider  more  regularly  what 
he  has  to  offer  when  you  come  to  read  his  work,  and  when  you 
can  perhaps  compare  it  with  what  you  may  be  able  to  learn  from 
other  sources  of  inquiry. 

He  conceives,  then,  that  the  writers  to  whom,  among  other 
causes,  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  are  attributed,  acted 
not  in  that  concert,  which  has  been  supposed,  either  against  the 
throne  or  the  altar,  or  at  least  but  for  a  very  short  interval ;  that 
to  the  year  1748  (the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle)  the  philosophers, 
as  they  are  called,  formed  no  distinct  party ;  that  Voltaire  had 
but  feeble  auxiliaries ;  that  Montesquieu  soared  too  high ;  that 
changes,  however,  had  taken  place  in  manners,  and  gave  a  pre- 
sage of  similar  changes  in  opinions ;  that  even  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIY.  two  different  succeeding  ages  of  literature  may  be 
observed ;  during  the  best  part  of  his  reign,  literature,  he  thiiiks, 
like  every  thing  else,  tended  only  to  the  support  of  order  and 
authoritj'-;  that  men  were  libertines  rather  than  unbelievers, 
but  that  to  this  golden  age  of  Louis  XIV.  succeeded  even  in  the 
same  reign  a  second  age,  beginning  about  1685,  marked  in  the 
government  of  the  country  by  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  iN^antz^ 
and  by  intolerance,  and  in  the  history  of  literature  distinguished 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Tel^maque  of  F^nelon. 

That  the  French  had  begun  to  make  remarks  upon  their  go- 
vernment, and  that  the  T^lemaque  furnished  them  with  their 
lessons ;  that  religion  then  met  its  ffrst  adversary  in  Bayle ; 
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that  manners  had  in  the  mean  time  declined,  and  were  not  to 
be  favourably  influenced  by  the  austerities  of  Louis  XIV. ;  thus 
they  were,  however  unfavourably,  influenced  by  the  more  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  the  time. 

During  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  LacreteUe  con- 
ceives that  literature  sacrificed  less  than  the  arts  did,  to  the  cor- 
ruptions and  vices  of  the  day ;  but  he  observes,  that  men  of  let- 
ters then  first  began  to  be  animated  with  the  ambition  of  suc- 
ceeding in  society ;  men  of  fashion  and  rank  became  their  Mends 
rather  than  their  patrons ;  that  it  was  thus  by  their  conversa- 
tion rather  than  by  their  writings,  that  they  were  elevated  into 
a  sort  of  invisible  legislators ;  that  in  this  situation  of  things  at 
length  shone  forth  Yoltaire  and  M9ntesquieu. 

Voltaire  must  be  considered  as  the  great  literary  character  in 
Prance  during  the  last  century ;  his  CEdipus  appeared  so  early 
as  1716 ;  he  died  not  till  1778. 

As  far  as  relates  to  our  present  subject,  he  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  great  adversary  not  only  of  the  particular  Eoman 
Catholic  religion  of  his  country,  but  of  Christianity  itself  under 
every  form  and  description.  Fanaticism  was  at  first,  and  indeed 
always,  the  avowed  object  of  his  attack ;  but  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  the  destruction  of  Christianity  itself  seems  to  have  been 
the  great  passion  of  his  life. 

liOcreteile,  with  great  propriety,  is  very  particular  in  his 
account  of  Voltaire ;  his  character,  the  great  events  of  his  life, 
and  his  writings.     To  him  I  must  refer  you. 

Montesquieu  must  be  considered  as  addressing  himself  to  the 
statesmen  of  the  world,  and  as  not  suffering  to  expire  in  France 
the  flame  which  had  first  been  raised  into  existence  by  the  Tel6- 
maque  of  F^n^lon.  He  and  Voltaire  both  passed  over  into  Eng- 
land, and  the  one  afterwards  exhibited  to  his  countrymen  the 
picture  of  the  philosophy  of  England,  and  the  other  that  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Eomans.  Montesquieu  w£is  long  applauded 
ia.tb.er  than  comprehended ;  but  both  he  and  Voltaire  were  emi- 
nently successful,  and,  on  the  whole,  freedom  of  thought  was 
thus  introduced  into  France,  and  soon  after  exercised  in  a  very 
great  degree. 

IiL  thip  manner  we  arrive  at  the  close  of  the  administration  of 
Keury ;  and  LacreteUe  observes,  that  the  contest  which  always 
e^sts  between  the  favourers  of  new  opinions  and  the  followers 
of  old,  in  literature  as  well  as  politics,  began  now  to  turn  in 
favour  of  the  former,  the  favourers  of  new  opinions. 

As  soon  as  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  concluded  (in 
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1 748),  a  great  fermentation  existed.  The  monarcli  was  devoted 
to  pleasure,  and  relaxed  the  reins  of  government,  and  the  par- 
liaments and  clergy  were  each  candidates  for  the  authority  he 
had  thus  abandoned. 

At  this  interval  appeared  the  second  great  work  of  Montes- 
quieu, L'Esprit  des  Loix. 

Voltaire  in  the  mean  time  found  favour  at  court ;  M'.  de  Pom- 
padour patronised  him,  though  not  so  Louis  XY.,  who  saw  in 
him,  as  he  thought  and  declared,  a  man  who  would  endeavour  to 
hurry  along  in  the  current  of  public  opinion  even  the  monarchy 
itself. 

The  influence  of  the  work  of  Montesquieu  is  evidently  consi- 
dered by  Lacretelle  as  very  great.  The  success  was  for  a  long 
time  undecided.  But  at  length,  says  he,  the  most  frivolous 
would  have  thought  that  they  were  betraying  their  incapacity, 
by  only  moderately  admiring  his  Spirit  of  Laws.  But  after  Mon- 
tesquieu, who  died  in  1755,  appeared  Buffon,  Diderot,  D*Alem- 
bert,  Du  Glos,  Condillac,  Hedvetius,  and  above  all,  Eousseau.  To 
Bousseau  the  attention  of  Lacretelle  is  more  particularly  directed ; 
a  sort  of  life  is  given  of  him,  his  writings  and  their  influence 
cai'efiilly  noted.  I  must  refer  you  to  his  account  of  Rousseau, 
as  I  have  already  done  to  his  account  of  Yoltaire. 

It  is  with  some  difficulty  that  I  can  restrain  myself  from  en- 
deavouring to  turn  to  your  advantage  (here  and  immediately) 
the  description  which  Lacretelle  has  given  of  both  these  distin- 
guished men,  but  I  am  always  as  careful  of  your  time,  particu- 
larly while  in  this  place,  as  I  know  well  how  to  be,  and  must  de- 
pend on  your  reading  for  yourselves  his  narratives  and  observa- 
tions. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  1748  (about  the  years  1751  and  1 752), 
Paris  became  the  great  resort  for  men  of  letters.  Diderot  is  re- 
presented as  the  real  centre  round  which  they  revolved,  and  to 
him  is  applied  by  Lacretelle  the  description  of  Catiline  by  Sal- 
lust — ''  Yastus  animus  inmioderata,  incredibilia,  nimis  alta  senb- 
per  cupiebat." 

Diderot  is  considered  as  being  not  only,  like  Yoltaire,  a  furi- 
ous enemy  to  Christianity,  but  as  at  leng&  becoming  an  atheist, 
lest  he  should  be  outstripped  in  the  race  of  incredulousness. 

Lastly,  he  is  said  to  have  formed  the  project  of  the  Prench 
Encyclopedic  as  a  means  of  diffusing  what  he  called  light  to  ail 
Europe,  as  well  as  Prance,  and  of  destroying  all  ancient  pre- 
judices, that  is,  all  modes  of  belief. 

D' Alembert  was  his  associate,  the  great  friend  of  Yoltaire,  and 
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apparently  the  idol  of  all  men  of  literature  and  science,  not  only 
for  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  genius,  but  his  amiable  and  esti- 
mable qualities.     Two  volumes  of  the  work  appeared  in  1761. 

This  date  will  strike  us,  on  a  little  reflection,  as  a  very  early 
one — the  time  of  George  II.,  only  five  years  after  the  crown  of 
this  country  was  fought  for  in  this  very  island,  in  the  rebellion 
of  1745. 

The  clergy,  the  Jesuits,  the  government,  were  at  first  alarmed. 
The  work  early  in  the  next  year  was  suppressed,  as  contrary  to 
religion  and  to  the  state ;  the  principal  authors  menaced. 

But  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  a  lady  who  on  this  occasion 
peponated  the  Goddess  of  Fortune,  and  her  caprices  or  her  views 
of  her  own  interest  happening  to  shift  about  into  a  contrary 
direction,  the  suppression  was  taken  off,  and  the  storm,  to  which 
the  work  had  been  exposed,  passed  over. 

Voltaire  continued  his  attacks  on  Christianity  under  every 
form,  but  is  considered  by  Lacretelle  as  stopping  at  this  point, 
and  as  opposing,  not  favouring,  the  new  opinions  on  other  sub- 
jects. He  sharply  condemned  those  new  opinions  which  me- 
naced the  stability  of  the  state,  and  very  indignantly  those  which 
affected  the  principles  of  good  taste.  Yoltaire  was  the  philo- 
sopher of  the  court,  not  of  the  nation.  "  Why  do  you  not  stop 
where  Yoltaire  does  ?"  was  the  language  held  by  the  Due  de 
Choiseul  and  the  people  of  fashion  to  the  philosophers  of  the 
day.  "  Him  we  can  comprehend ;  amid  all  his  sallies,  he  re- 
spects authority,  but  you — you  are  mysterious  and  obscure,  and 
discuss  and  lay  down  your  doctrines  in  a  pedantic,  suspicious, 
and  disagreeable  manner.  We  abandon  to  you  religion  and  the 
clergy.  Is  not  this  sufficient  ?  many,  too,  of  our  prejudices;  why 
cannot  you  have  some  regard  for  those  at  least  that  are  useful  ?" 

But  we  must  now  observe,  that  we  are  arrived  at  a  second 
stage  in  our  present  subject— the  minds  of  men  of  talents  in 
France  ten  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Encyclopedic  had 
begun,  it  seems,  to  require  a  master  more  powerful  than  could 
be  found  in  Yoltaire,  or  any  disciple  of  his  school. 

The  great  rival  genius  of  the  century  had  appeared — the  elo- 
quent Eousseau ;  and  in  the  effiisions  of  his  ardent  and  irritated 
mind,  a  new  world  had  been  displayed,  to  which  the  world, 
then  existing,  constituted  on  the  ancient  system,  seemed  "  weary, 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.'' 

It  was  Eousseau,  though  abominated  by  Yoltaire,  and  though 
disliked  by  the  philosophers,  who  could  neither  hold  him  in  his 
transports,  nor  direct  lum  in  his  march — ^it  was  Eousseau  that 
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became  the  philosopher  of  the  young,  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
of  that  rising  generation  destined  so  materially  to  influence  the 
fortunes  of  the  ancient  government  of  Erance,  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind. 

His  prize  declamation  against  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  his  dis- 
course on  the  Inequality  of  Conditions — (it  was  Diderot  that 
had  whispered  to  him  the  nature  and  the  force  of  his  talents) — 
the  new  Eloise,  the  Smile,  the  Social  Contract,  the  Letters  from 
the  Mountains — these  were  the  writings  that  so  awakened  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  readers  of  France  soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  last  century ;  these  were  the  writings,  that  as  their  influ- 
ence descended  through  the  different  ranks  of  society,  from,  year 
to  year,  bewildered  the  speculations  of  the  inexperienced,  amid 
the  evils  inseparable  firom  our  condition,  and  the  visions  of  un- 
attainable perfection. 

Such  effects  it  may  be  thought  took  place  very  naturally 
among  the  readers  of  Erance,  during  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, situated  as  Erance  then  was.  But  this  is  not  sufficiently 
to  apprehend  the  powers  of  Eousseau.  Even  now,  and  in 
England,  let  every  man,  let  every  young  man  more  particularly, 
be  careful  how  he  approaches  these  productions  with  too  great 
a  confidence  in  himself,  and  too  regardless  of  the  fate  of  others. 
To  this  hour,  even,  after  all  the  calamitous  events  of  the  Erench 
Revolution,  at  a  distance  from  all  contagion  then  experienced — 
the  contagion  of  a  thousand  fermenting  minds,  importunate 
hopes  and  benevolent  aspirations — ^in  the  absence  of  every  thing 
that  can  mislead  and  inflame,  that  can  call  away  the  under- 
standing from  its  perceptions  of  truth,  or  the  sentiments  from 
their  impressions  of  duty — in  the  very  calm  and  solitude  of 
domestic  happiness  or  political  tranquillity,  even  thtis  happily 
situated,  let  no  man  presume  to  suppose  himself  safe,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  eloquence  of  Rousseau,  safe  when  placed  within  the 
circle  of  that  mighty  magician.  His  is  the  spell  that  can  teach 
the  heart  to  wander  till  it  knows  not,  and  cares  not,  whither  it 
is  going,  or  how  fatally  it  is  lost ;  his  is  the  wand  under  whose 
influence,  as  it  waves  around,  crimes  the  deepest  change  their 
colour,  absurdities  the  most  lowly  elevate  their  aspect  and  their 
form ;  suicide,  seduction,  the  equality  of  civilized  man,  the  hap- 
piness of  savage  existence. — Extraordinary  being !  Intelligence 
and  insanity  mingling  their  streams  into  one  wild  current  of 
strange  and  uncertain  brightness !  The  moralist  and  the  logi- 
cian ;  the  estimator  of  man  and  of  society  through  every  stage 
of  their  existence ;  the  believing  sceptic ;  the.  master  of  the 
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heart;  the  agitator  of  the  understanding;  attracting,  and  yet 
repelling ;  fascinating,  and  yet  wearying  our  attention  ;  disgust- 
ful, yet  of  a  sensibility  too  tender  and  unhappy  not  to  be  pitied 
and  almost  beloved ;  ridiculous,  yet  of  a  genius  and  a  wisdom 
too  sublime  not  to  be  respected,  and  almost  revered ! 

There  are  other  writers  besides  those  already  mentioned  that 
are  enumerated  by  Lacretelle — Helvetius,  for  instance,  and  the 
materialists.  Helvetius  and  his  school  must  also  be  considered 
as  principal  figures  in  the  general  picture  which  we  are  now 
sketching.  From  the  year  1758  to  1770,  Lacretelle  observes, 
that  the  French  literature  was  disgraced  by  a  great  number  of 
publications,  where  atheism  was  openly  professed ;  the  authors 
seem  to  have  been  anonymous.  The  true  philosophers,  Turgot, 
Malesherbes,  and  their  associates,  lamented  over  these  perver- 
sions of  the  human  intellect ;  and  Yoltaire  protested  against  the 
principles  of  many  of  those  who  ranged  themselves  under  his 
standard.  Marmontel,  La  Harpe,  and  other  men  of  letters  did 
the  same.  The  works  against  Eevelation,  continues^Lacretelle, 
were  still  more  numerous :  some  with  all  the  grossness,  he 
says,  which  generally  marks  them;  others  recommended  by 
graces  of  style,  like  those  of  Voltaire ;  others,  again,  by  logical 
subtleties,  Uke  those  of  Eousseau. 

The  stage  was,  it  seems,  not  overlooked,  as  affording  an  op- 
portunity to  wage  war  against  opinions  that  were  old.  Lastly, 
men  of  talents  made  it  a  practice  to  entertain  society  by  their 
sallies  against  the  doctrine  of  religion,  till,  at  length,  the  con- 
versation which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  disgraced  the 
private  parties  of  the  regent,  descended,  as  the  century  ad- 
vanced, through  the  intennediate  ranks,  down  even  to  the  night 
cellars  of  the  metropolis. 

Such  are  the  remarks  I  have  to  offer  respecting  the  new  opi- 
nions of  France,  borrowing  my  facts  from  Lacretelle.  And  in  this 
manner  we  are  conducted  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XY. 
But  I  have  selected  these  facts,  as  those  more  immediately  im- 
portant, from  a  large  mass  stated  by  Lacretelle,  in  about  three 
hundred  pages  of  his  work,  in  his  ninth  and  twelfth  books.  In 
reading  these  books,  I  would  recommend  it  to  the  reader  to  do 
what  Lacretelle  has  not  done :  set  apart  as  much  as  possible 
those  writings  which  maybe  supposed  to  have  affected  the  opinions 
of  the  public  on  the  subjects  of  morality,  religion,  and  govern' 
ment,  and  distinguish  them  carefully  from  those  that  belong  to 
general  literature  only,  or  even  to  science.  It  is  the  former  that 
^e  evidently  alone  deserving  your  attrition,  while  you  are  en- 
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deavouring  to  form  a  philosophic  estimate  of  the  rise  of  the 
French  Eevolution;  and  the  mind  is  drawn  aside  from  its 
object,  when  others  are  mentioned ;  any  others  but  those  which 
affected  morality,  religion,  and  government.  I  have  found  some 
dif&culty  in  making  the  selection  and  separation  which  I  am 
proposing  to  your  imitation,  and  I  may  not  have  entirely  suc- 
ceeded. I  conceive,  however,  that  the  important  features  are 
those  I  have  enumerated :  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  L'Encyclo- 
p6die,  Rousseau,  Helvetius,  and  the  materialists;  finally,  the 
low  publications  of  the  atheistical  school :  these  are  the  authors 
and  the  writingd. 

The  circmmtances  more  particularly  are,  the  introduction  of 
allusions  and  invectives  against  old  opinions  and  prejudices  on 
tiie  stage  ;  the  circulation  of  remarks  and  witticisms  of  an  irre- 
ligious nature  in  the  conversation  of  society ;  and,  finally,  the 
alteration  that  gradually  took  place  in  the  manners  and  views 
both  of  society  and  men  of  letters  themselves,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  authors  of  books  were  no  longer  solitary  students,  in- 
sulated and  unseen,  but  men  of  the  world,  ambitious  to  shine  in 
society;  forming  its  taste,  influencing  its  opinions,  and  pro- 
ducing, by  visible  and  rapid  agency,  that  alteration  in  the  views, 
sentiments,  and  habits  of  the  community,  which  had  always 
hefore  appeared  the  slow  and  silent  effect  of  time  alone. 

It  may  be  added,  tiiat  the  natural  progress  of  the  prosperity 
of  France,  in  despite  of  its  wars,  must  have  extended  very  widely 
the  circle  of  men  of  intelligence  and  independence;  that  circle 
which  comprehends  within  it  what  in  every  country  may  be 
called  (as  far  as  politics  are  concerned)  the  effective  public. 

Now,  reflect  for  a  moment,  on  the  few  particulars  that  have 
been  mentioned. 

The  writings  of  Voltaire — ^how  were  these  to  be  resisted  by 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  ? 
What  materials  were  not  in  his  works  supplied  for  the  ridicule 
of  what  was  thought  to  be  Christianity,  in  a  nation  of  which 
gaiety  has  been  always  the  passion,  and  thoughtiessness  the 
reproach  ? 

Who  can  refute,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  a  sneer  or  a  witti- 
cism ?  But  what  Frenchman,  it  may  be  added,  would  have  ever 
tried? 

Again,  the  writings  of  Montesquieu — ^how  were  the  great  views 
of  this  estimator  of  ages  and  nations,  how  were  they  to  be  shut 
out  from  the  minds  of  men  of  intelligence  in  France  ? — ^By  the 
transactions  of  their  own  times,  and  the  scenes  of  their  own 
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history? — the  wars  and  mistresses  of  their  monarchs  ? — the  lettres 
de  cachet  of  their  ministers  ? — their  exiled  and  ruined  parlia- 
ments?— their  shades  and  spectres  of  theu:  constitution  and 
government  ? 

But  again,  how  was  the  puhlic  (the  effectiye  public  in  the 
sense  jnst  explained)  to  be  indiiferent  to  the  pages  of  Kousseau  ? 
the  piercing  inyectives,  the  soothing  sophistries,  the  warm  and 
splendid  visions  of  this  most  eloquent  of  men ;  the  deceiver  of 
the  imagination  of  others,  the  victim  of  his  own — how  were 
these  to  be  rendered  harmless  and  of  no  avail  ? — £7  the  ex- 
tremes of  wretchedness  exhibited  in  the  metropolis  of  J^rance  ? — 
the  painted  emptiness  of  its  vanities,  in  the  absence  of  the  do- 
mestic virtues  ?— the  ignorance  and  profligacy  of  its  populace, 
set  off  by  the  dissolute  effirontery  of  its  court  and  nobles  ? 

But,  lastly,  amid  this  general  debasement  of  maxims  and  of 
manners,  was  it  for  the  low  schools,  the  materialists,  the  atheists, 
and  the  obscene  writers,  to  blush  and  to  stand  silent  and  appalled  ? 
I  must  leave  this  subject  to  your  own  reflections.  Assuredly 
the  reign  of  Louis  XY.  will  afford  you  ample  materials.  In  what 
a  rapid  manner  have  we  passed  along  the  surface  of  them,  yet 
how  many  and  how  weighty  have  been  the  topics  to  which  your 
curiosity  has  been  directed ! 

Through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  the  great  king- 
dom of  France  has  been  seen  under  the  direction  of  cabinets  that 
continued  to  indulge  themselves  in  every  enterprise  of  ambition 
and  injustice. 

Beginning  with  a  debt  to  which  her  revenue  was  unequal, 
and  persevering  still  further  to  accumulate  a  weight  so  dangerous 
to  her  monarchy ;  determined  always  to  take  the  same  part  in 
the  politics  of  Europe,  and  incur  the  same  expenses  as  if  she  had 
been  possessed  of  fimds  adequate  to  discharge  the  interest  of  her 
old  debts,  and  even  to  meet  the  interest  of  new  ones.  Unhappy 
country,  destroying  and  destroyed !  disturbing  every  potentate  and 
neighbour,  and  ruled  in  the  meantime  by  debauched  kings,  with 
their  impudent  mistressesanddaringministersjwhocould  waste  not 
only  in  warp,  but  in  excesses  of  every  kind  of  ostentation  or  of 
profligacy,  the  earnings  that  could  be  wrung  from  the  hands  of 
peasants,  and  firom  the  incomes  of  the  laborious  and  virtuous  classes 
of  the  community.  Continue  the  picture :  the  clergy  and  the 
nobility,  you  will  remember,  are  in  the  meantime  seen  to  refuae 
their  contingents  to  the  general  expense;  and  the  hereditary 
maxim  of  the  privileged  orders  is  to  be  this — "  that  they,  for- 
sooth, are  not  to  be  taxed."    Every  outrage  is  in  the  meantime  to 
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be  offered  to  public  opinion.     The  parliaments,  the  only  images  ' 
of  the  nation,  then  constitutionally  existing,  are  to  be  kept  by 
the  court  in  a  continual  warfare,  sometimes  of  a  religious,  some- 
times of  a  financial  nature. 

At  length  a  bold  and  bad  man,  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  because 
he  is  a  peer  of  the  realm  and  a  favourite,  is  to  be  protected  in 
the  mal-administration  of  one  of  the  provinces ;  every  contempt 
of  national  justice  is  to  be  shown,  and  at  last  the  very  parlia- 
ments themselves  are  by  violence  to  be  extinguished  and  put  down, 
as  if  no  law  and  no  wiU  were  to  be  left  in  the  land  but  that  of 
the  king  and  his  mistresses,  or  some  base  parasite  like  the  chan- 
cellor Maupeou,  who  could  prefer  the  smiles  and  honours  of  be* 
ings  like  liuis  XV.  and  la  Comtesse  Dubarri  to  the  conscioua- 
ness  of  rectitude,  and  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good. 

But  while  the  dreadful  harvest  of  all  these  offences  is  ripening, 
present  at  this  moment  to  your  imagination  men  like  Yoltaire, 
Montesquieu,  Eousseau,  and  Diderot.  The  doctrines  and  corrup- 
tions, for  instance,  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  where  -cere- 
mony was  to  supply  the  place  of  piety,  and  a  wretch  like  Du 
Bois  could  be  made  a  dignitary,  were  ridiculed  and  exposed  by 
one  writer ;  just  views  of  policy  and  government  were  exhibited 
in  the  meantime  by  another ;  lastly,  the  enthusiasm  that  sighs 
for  unattainable  perfection  was  excited  by  a  third ;  the  abused 
and  the  oppressed  were  told  their  wrongs,  but  the  giddy  and  the 
ignorant  were  called  upon  to  redress  them.  Government,  it  ap- 
peared, was  to  exercise  authority  without  any  assistance  from  the 
natural  associations  of  the  human  mind.  The  members  of  so- 
ciety were  to  go  through  the  duties  of  common  life  without  the 
virtue  of  self-denial ;  at  length,  even  the  wise  man  (such  are 
sometimes  the  awful  follies  of  the  wise) — even  the  wise  maa 
was  to  say  in  his  heart,  "  There  is  no  Gk)d." 

These  £ire  the  materials  for  your  reflection,  as  you  close  the  his- 
tory of  Louis  XV.  Fewer  and  less  than  these  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly be.     "Where  are  you  to  find  lessons  if  not  here  ? 

The  rulers  of  mankind — the  gentry,  the  nobility,  the  cl&^gy, 
the  magistrates  of  a*  country,  its  princes  and  its  monarchs,  by  no 
means  excluding  its  still  more  powerful  monarchs,  the  men  of  ge> 
nius — all  these  seem  but  too  often  to  suppose  that  the  general 
laws  of  the  moral  world  are  to  be  suspended  or  new-moddled  for 
their  particular  convenience,  enjoyments,  or  repose. 

They  gratify  their  passions,  whether  of  literary  vanity,  poli- 
tical ambition,  or  personal  sensuality ;  they  exercise  no  self-go- 
vernment, and  show  no  public  spirit  -,  they  are  base  and  selfifih. 
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or  they  are  daring  and  dissolute,  or  they  are  profane  and  irreli- 
gious ;  they  disregard  the  ordinances  of  tiieir  country,  corrupt  its 
manners,  or  destroy  its  opinions,  each  according  to  his  own  parti- 
cular temperament  or  temptation ;  and  then  tiiey  know  not,  it 
seems,  how  it  happens  that  the  public  opinion  becomes  unfa- 
vourable to  the  establishments  of  the  state ;  that  the  lower  orders 
are  wretched  and  immoral ;  that  whenever  an  occasion  offers, 
they  are  even  mutinous  and  savage. 

These  things  are,  however,  but  too  intelligible. 

But  even  more  may  ensue,  and  calamities  still  more  dreadful 
— a  revolution  may  ensue — a  community  declines,  the  storm 
gathers,  the  scene  sinks  deeper  and  deeper  into  shade,  the  dark- 
ness at  length  comes,  and  the  tempest.  But  who  shall  abide 
their  coming  ?  The  cry  is  then  heard,  and  the  lamentation ; 
there  is  at  length  silence,  for  the  judgment  is  accomplished. 

The  historian  shudders  as  he  draws  aside  the  rent  and  bloody 
veil,  and  the  philosopher  sees  traced  in  the  footsteps  of  the  De- 
stroying Angel  the  dreadful  lesson  that  he  has  so  often  explained 
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LOUIS  XVI.— TURGOT.— NECKER,  &c. 

The  first  Course  of  these  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution,  doum 
to  the  close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was  delivered  in  1826 ; 
tJie  subsequent  Course  in  1827. 

Ths  four  lectures  that  you  have  last  heard  were  originally  in- 
tended to  be  the  conclusion  of  my  labours,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  prepare  my  hearers  for  the  future  study  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. The  Revolution  itself  I  always  thought  too  vast  a  sub- 
ject for  me  to  attempt,  and  that  it  must  be  left  to  my  successors ; 
but  I  became  at  last  uneasy,  on  observing  the  hourly  importance 
of  every  thing  connected  with  this  great  event.  It  was  but  too 
plain  that  the  youth  of  this  place  should  not  be  suffered  by  me 
to  go  into  the  -World  without  having  had  their  attention  directed 
in  some  general  manner,  however  imperfect,  to  those  opinions 
and  events  which  would  affect  the  interests  and  politics  of  it,  not 
only  while  they  were  allowed  to  exist  in  it,  but  long  after  they 
were  passed  away  and  were  no  more.  Sentiments  like  these 
were  only  impressed  more  deeply  upon  my  mind  by  ftirther  re- 
VOL.  I.  o 
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flection,  and  I  therefor*  now  proceed  to  oflfer  yon  what  I  have 
written,  only  under  what  appeared  to  me  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  the  duty  of  making  every  effort  in  my  power,  and  sot 
from  the  slightest  expectation  that  I  could  deliver  lectures  on 
the  French  Revolution,  which  I  could  for  a  moment  consider  as 
worthy  of  a  theme  so  extensive  and  so  important. 

In  the  lectures  that  I  delivered  on  the  reign  of  Lonis  XTV.,  I 
endeavoured  to  give  some  general  notion  of  the  monarchy  which 
he  may  he  said  to  have  created  ;  of  the  splendid  edifioe  which 
the  Revolution  levelled  with  the  dust.  Unless  you  know  what 
it  was,  you  cannot  understand  what  the  patriots  and  agitators  of 
that  period  either  attempted  or  effected.  Voltaire's  Age  of  Louis 
XIV.  will  afford  you  the  bestaccount  of  it,  and  in  the  shortest  time. 

In  the  lectures  that  followed  in  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
I  endeavoured  to  explain  how  the  minds  of  the  French  people 
became  alienated  from  their  government.  I  alluded  to  the 
financial  disputes  and  the  religious  disputes  between  the  court 
and  parliaments ;  the  manner  in  which  these  parliaments  (judi- 
cial bodies)  were  exiled  and  recalled,  broken  up,  and  at  last  de- 
stroyed ;  how  the  public  feelings,  political,  moral,  and  religious, 
Avere  in  every  way  outraged  and  defied ;  how  an  opening  was 
thus  made  for  any  new  opinions  that  could  be  proposed. 

I  then  endeavoured  to  give  you  some  notion  of  the  new  opi- 
nions that  in  fact  were  proposed ;  their  various  nature,  philo- 
sophic, visionary,  anarchical,  sceptical,  and  atheistical,  immoral 
and  licentious,  obscene  and  disgusting ;  and  again,  of  the  va- 
rious descriptions  of  men,  and  of  the  very  extraordinary  men,  by 
whom  they  were  exhibited  to  the  country ;  and  you  will  now, 
I  hope,  be  prepared  to  receive  the  description  I  am  about  to  give 
of  the  late  French  Revolution ;  to  give  in  a  very  few  words.  It 
was  the  conflict  of  the  new  opinions  with  the  old ;  apparently  it 
was  only  the  fall  of  a  government  under  the  weight  of  its  flnan- 
ciai  engagements.  But  there  was  no  reason  why  Louis  might 
not  have  called  the  States  General  or  any  public  assembliea 
together,  to  provide  for  the  contingencies  of  the  state,  without 
being  precipitated  from  his  throne,  unless  the  times  had  been  of 
a  very  peculiar  nature.  They  certainly  were  so,  and  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe  how  they  became  so.;  the  conduct  of  the 
rulers,  and  the  privileged  orders,  and  the  conduct  and  writings 
of  the  men  of  genius  of  every  description  so  acted  and  re-acted 
upon  each  other,  and  upon  the  community,  that  the  Revolution 
we  have  seen — the  conflict  of  the  new  opinions  and  the  old — 
was  the  result. 
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I  mast  now,  and  in  the  saoceeding  lectures,  enter  a  little  into 
the  detail,  and  j(m  must  observe  the  statements  and  opinions  I 
make,  and  remember  them  while  you  read  the  history  for  your- 
selves. Public  lectures  are  always  but  a  preparation  for  sub- 
sequent study.  It  is  not  easy  to  fonn  reasonable  views,  and 
you  must  be  therefore  patient  while  you  find  me  hereafter  en- 
deavouring to  estimate  the  motives  and  conduct  of  every  person 
and  party  that  appears,  in  a  manner  that  may  seem  to  you  some- 
what minute  and  tedious. 

But  it  is  from  such  descriptions  liiat  instruction  is  to  be 
gathered ;  it  is  during  the  first  opening  scenes,  and  during  the 
approach  of  revolutions,  that  lessons  are  to  be  found ;  the  wisdom 
or  folly  of  the  parties  is  then  of  the  greatest  consequence.  The 
point  is  always  how  revolutions  are  to  be  avoided  while  reforms 
are  accomplished ;  and  during  the  present  lectures,  the  patience 
of  my  hearers  must  be  often  exercised,  while  I  endeavour  to 
exhibit  what  were  the  mistakes  and  faults  that  were  committed 
by  all  parties  in  their  turn. 

I  have  been  assured  that  no  fair  relative  justice  has  been  done 
to  those  who  took  a  part  in  these  memorable  transactions  ;  the 
French  historians  of  the  Eevolution,  Mignet,  Thiers,  and  others, 
are  totally  intolerable ;  introducing  into  the  subject  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  and  resolving  everything  into  a  sort  of  concatenated 
series  of  events,  of  which  no  further  account  need  be  given,  but 
that  they  oould  not  have  happened  otherwise.  The  province  of 
a  reflecting  historian,  on  a  supposition  of  this  kind,  is  at  an  end. 
I  shall  advert  to  this  point  hereafter ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  to  enter  a  protest  against  aU  such  views  of  history  or 
its  concerns. 

I  enter  upon  my  subject  with  views  far*  different,  hoping  to 
exhibit  to  you  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  all  concerned 
for  the  purposes  of  your  instruction ;  and  this  may  not  be  so  easy 
a  task,  as  has  been  theirs,  who  have  neither  praise  nor  censure 
which  they  can  morally  bestow ;  but  it  is  a  task  which  must  bo 
performed,  or  at  least  attempted ;  and  aware  of  its  difficulty,  I 
have  not  presumed  to  present  myself  here,  and  read  to  you  what 
has  not  been  considered  by  others  as  well  as  myself.  I  have 
requested  and  received  the  assistance  of  one  whom  I  think  emi- 
nently fi.tted  to  render  me  this  kind  and  necessary  office ;  a  very 
jadicious  and  intelligent  man  on  ail  occasions,  and  one  well  con- 
irersant  with  the  occurrences  and  actors  in  these  memorable 
wcenes — ^Mr.  Mallet.  In  consequence  of  his  suggestions,  I  have 
jufide  additions  to  the  lectures,  as  they  originally  stood ;  in  con* 
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sequence  of  his  objections,  I  have  made  modifications  of  what  I 
had  written,  that  are  material,  and  when  our  sentiments  differed 
(they  sometimes  did  so,  though  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind), 
and  when  I  could  not  sincerely  give  up  my  opinion,  I  have  in- 
corporated his  remarks  into  my  lectures,  and  they  will  appear 
in  conjunction  with  my  own,  in  such  a  manner  that  you  will, 
without  observing  it,  in  fact,  be  left  to  judge  between  us ;  nor 
do  I  think  that  the  distrust  of  my  own  judgment,  -which  I  have 
thus  described  to  you,  should  be  forgotten  by  any  of  you  on  any 
public  occasion ;  such  are  the  imperfections  of  the  mind,  and 
such  its  occasional  eclipses. 

To  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  subject 
before  us. 

My  first  observation  is  a  startling  one.  The  French  Revo- 
lution must  be  considered  as  having  failed :  in  every  immediate 
and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  it  failed. 

No  beautiful  system  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  seen  to 
arise  in  J'rance,  and  they,  who  wished  well  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  who  had  looked  forward  to  the  progressiye  im- 
provement of  the  human  species,  saw  swept  firom  their  view  all 
the  splendid  visions  on  which  they  had  so  fondly  gazed.  What 
cause  for  so  cruel  a  disappointment  to  the  expectations  of  the 
wise  and  good  ?  There  had  been  long  a  conflict  between  the  old 
opinions  and  the  new ;  the  government  was  lost  in  public  esti- 
mation ;  the  king  was  vrithout  energy,  ill  fitted  for  his  situa- 
tion ;  the  privileged  orders  were  too  selfish ;  the  patriots  too 
violent ;  the  great  military  powers  of  Europe  interfered. 

Such  is  a  short  explanation  of  this  deplorable  event— the 
failure  of  this  great  experiment. 

It  is  a  great  calamity  to  mankind  when  the  patriots  of  a 
country  fail ;  they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  "  We  are  placed  by 
our  Almighty  Master  in  a  world  where  nothing  can  be  obtained 
without  enterprise  and  effort;  but  the  conclusion  from  the 
failure  of  such  men  is,  that  enterprise  and  effort  are  in  vain. 

It  may  be,  however,  useful  to  allude  in  such  passing  manner 
as  the  nature  of  these  lectures  wiU  admit,  to  the  great  scenes  of 
this  interesting  history,  to  see  what  instruction  can  be  reaped 
'  from  it,  and  what  estimate  can  be  formed  of  it,  asking  ourselves 
what  we  could  h^ve  done,  what  attempted  in  each  different 
situation,  each  crisis  that  will  be  presented  to  us.  It  is  easy  to 
blame ;  of  two  different  courses  that  might  have  been  pursued, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  when  one  has  failed,  that  the  other  should  have 
been  preferred ;  but  what  we  are  to  do  is  this :  we  are  to  try 
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to  place  ourselves  in  the  sitaation  of  those  who  had  alternatives 
before  them,  and  were  obliged  to  act ;  we  must,  above  all,  try 
not  to  judge  from  the  event.  Mistakes  were  no  doubt  com- 
mitted, but  the  great  lesson  of  the  whole  is  the  wisdom,  the  duty 
in  all  political  affairs,  of  moderation;  a  lesson  that  will  be 
thought  by  some  too  trite  to  be  worth  the  drawing,  and  by  others 
too  tame  and  uninteresting  to  be  likely  to  be  observed  by  such 
absurd  and  fiuious  beings  as  mankind  are  composed  of;  yet  it 
is  the  great  lesson  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  the  lesson  that  by  me, 
at  least,  must  for  ever  be  inculcated. 

The  first  book  I  would  have  you  turn  to  is  Lacretelle's 
History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century — ^not  his  Precis  of  the  Revo- 
lution, but  his  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

"We  have  already  passed  through  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  "We 
can  now  go  on  witii  the  fourteenth  book,  the  Accession  of 
Louis  XYI.  to  the  throne.  You  will  find  the  situation  of  things 
to  be  something  of  the  following  nature.  The  young  king  was 
grave,  decorous,  sensible,  modest,  pious,  virtuous,  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  happiness  of  his  people — such  was  the  young 
king.  Louis,  just  twenty,  was  happy  to  call  to  his  assistance  the 
experience  of  tiie  Count  de  Haurepas,  a  statesman  that  was  old 
enough  to  have  been  a  counsellor  to  Louis  XI'V.  The  ministers 
of  Louis  XV.,  you  will  see,  were  dismissed ;  among  them  the 
chancellor  Maupeou,  who  had  contrived  the  destruction  of  the 
parliaments.     The  celebrated  Turgot  was  called  into  office. 

A  new  system  was  therefore  evidently  adopted.  Turgot  was 
the  fiavourite  of  the  philosophers,  and  he  was  soon  removed  from 
the  marine,  where  the  old  minister  had  originally  thought  proper 
to  place  him,  to  the  situation  of  comptroller-general  of  the 
finances.  You  will  now  remember  what  I  have  said  of  the  new 
opinions.  It  was  in  the  finances  that  Turgot  was  expected  to 
introduce  the  most  important  reforms,  those  to  be  followed  by 
reforms  in  the  laws,  and  these  again,  by  reforms  in  the  manners 
of  the  country  and  all  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  monarchy. 
Kow  that  such  hopes  should  be  entertained  not  only  by  men 
of  intelligence,  but  by  the  young  monarch  himself,  was  highly 
natural.  Benevolence  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  nature;  this 
may  assuredly  be  asserted,  and  must  never  through  the  whole  of 
this  history  be  forgotten ;  but  he  was  bom  a  king,  no  doubt,  and 
had  his  appropriate  difficulties  and  temptations ;  hitherto  we  see 
no  mistake.  You  will  find  in  the  notes  of  Lacretelle  an  affect- 
ing letter  from  Turgot,  addressed  to  the  young  king. 

^*  We  will  have  no  bankruptcies,"  said  the  philosophic  min- 
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ister,  "  no  augmentation  of  the  imposts,  no  loans.  I  shall  iLave 
to  combat  abuses  of  every  kind ;  to  combat  those  who  are  bene- 
fited by  them,  and  even  the  kindness,  sire,  of  your  own  nature. 
I  shall  be  feared,  hated,  and  calumniated ;  but  die  affecting  good- 
ness with  which  you  pressed  my  hands  in  yours,  to  witness  your 
acceptance  of  my  devotion  to  your  service,  is  never  to  be  oblite- 
rated from  my  recollection,  and  must  support  me  under  every 
trial." 

This"  letter  is  surely  very  creditable  to  both  parties.  The  min- 
ister had  said,  you  will  observe,  "  we  will  have  no  bankrupt- 
cies ;**  and  I  will  now  stop  for  a  moment  to  mention,  that  there 
is  in  the  community  a  great  looseness  of  thought  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  a  national  bankruptcy.  You  hear  people  speaking  ''  of  a 
national  sponge,"  of  **  sweeping  away  the  stocks  at  once,"  as  if 
the  whole  was  a  castle  in  the  air,  which  might  be  made  to  dis- 
appear, and  no  one  be  affected. 

It  is  a  pity  that  such  light  reasoners  do  not  ask  themselves 
what  must  be  the  consequence  if  those  who  now  receive  their 
dividends  were  to  receive  them  no  longer  ?  This  is  a  very  short 
and  intelligible  question.  Do  they  not  know,  does  not  every 
one  know,  that  they  who  receive  dividends  are  not  so  much  a 
few  rich  capitalists  as  widows  and  orphans — the  helpless  and 
the  unprotected,  particularly  the  female  part  of  the  community : 
the  old  and  the  infirm ;  public  institutions  of  every  description ; 
hospitals,  places  of  education ;  suppose  all  these  without  their 
usual  means  of  support  ?  a  partial  earthquake  or  a  deluge  would 
in  comparison  be  a  trifiing  calamity. 

But  to  return.  The  finances  were  the  great  point  to  be  consi- 
dered ;  the  minister  had  no  doubt  directed  his  view  to  the  real 
difficulty.  The  revenue,  through  a  long  succession  of  years,  had 
continually  fallen  short  of  the  expenditure.  There  could  be  no 
repose  for  the  monarch,  no  real  security  for  his  crown,  unless 
some  happy  alteration  could  be  effected  in  the  mana^ment  of 
the  finances.  You  haye  already;  in  considering  the  reign  of 
Louis  XY.,  seen  sufficiently  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject; but  the  question  was,  what  could  be  attempted,  supposing, 
as  was  the  case,  that  the  minister  was  enlightened,  and  t|ie  mo- 
narch benevolent  Great  improvements  in  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion ;  in  the  nature  of  the  taxes,  in  the  collection  of  them,  in  the 
expenditure  of  them ;  again,  great  reforms  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  court ;  an  active  and  skilful  resistance,  a  sort  of  war  to  be 
waged  against  abuses  of  every  kind,  against  profligacy  and  folly, 
wherever  they  might  appear ;  these  improvements  were  possible. 
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But  when  all  this  was  done,  all  this  it  was  evident  would  be 
insufficient  unless  something  more  could  be  accomplished. 

The  £stct  wasy  that  the  privileged  orders  were  exempted  to  a 
certain  degree  from  the  texes  to  which  the  rest  of  the  country 
was  exposed.  Now,  unless  they  could  be  brought  to  bear  their 
part,  no  real  relief  could  be  afforded  to  the  monarchy.  The  ac- 
cumulated deficit,  the  annual  deficit,  were  each  too  great. 

To  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end  was  the  great  object,  was 
the  great  hinge  on  which  turned  the  happiness  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  authority  of  the  monarch,  the  safety  of  the  privileged 
(Hrders  themselves ;  and  unless  these  orders  could  be  brought  to 
rise  superior  ta  their  own  views  of  self-interest,  and  the  prejudices 
of  their  birth,  and  even  their  views  of  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  there  could,  in  truth,  be  no  chance  for  the  improve- 
ment or  even  the  welfare  of  France,  in  the  state  of  ^ings  which 
had  arisen  from  the  expenses  of  gov^nment  on  one  side,  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  new  opinions  on  the  other. 

Of  all  this  Turgot  seems  to  have  been  weU  aware.  He  had 
«mounced  himself  as  decidedly  of  opinion  that  an  impost  must 
be  fairly  and  equally  levied  upon  proprietors  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  and  certainly  this  was  a  doctrine  perfectly  right  and  just. 
What  meanness  in  the  privileged  orders  to  resist  it !  what  selfish- 
ness, what  guilt !  but  what  folly,  particularly  when  the  country 
had  evidentiy  begun  to  inquire  and  to  think !  What  truth  so 
obvious  as  this,  that  nothing  can  be  secure  that  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  moral  feelings  of  mankind  ?  Still  the  minister  and  the  mo- 
narch were  to  take  into  their  account  the  inherent  baseness  and 
stupidity  of  mankind  on  all  such  occasions;  and  the  student  should 
himself  now  consider  how,  in  the  dtuation  of  the  monarch  and 
the  minister,  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  procure  from  the 
privileged  orders  so  reasonable  and  so  necessary  a  sacrifice. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  him  to  determine  upon  his  measure, 
but  certainly  he  will  not,  I  think,  j^pose  the  measure  that  really 
was  adopted^— the  recall  of  the  parliaments. 

If  he  turns  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  he  will  see  in  what 
manner  these  bodies  were  superseded  and  destroyed.  But  why 
renew  their  existence  ?  They  were  connected  with  the  privi- 
leged orders  rather  than  with  the  king  or  the  people. 

Their  doctrine  had  been,'that  a  tax  could  not  be  legally  levied, 
unless  first  enregistered  by  them.  What  chance  for  any  great 
^scheme  of  improvement  in  the  finances,  such  as  the  minister  con- 
templated, if  their  consent  was  first  to  be  made  necessary  ?  Their 
proper  office  was  the  administration  of  justice;  other  courts,  had  j 

been,  on  their  suppression,  erected :  what  need  of  their  revival  ?  i 
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What  but  opposition  conld  be  expected  from  tbem  to  sacb 
measures  as  intelligent  men  would  have  proposed,  such  as  the 
minister  himself  no  doubt  meditated,  and  as  he  had  probably,  al- 
ready, in  the  whole  or  in  part,  introduced  to  the  consideration  of 
the  young  monarch.  The  free  commerce  of  grain,  for  instance; 
the  suppression  of  oppressive  duties — that  on  salt,  the  gab^e ; 
the  abolition  of  the  conr^es,  or  the  repairing  of  the  roads  by  the 
peasantry ;  the  abolition  of  tyranniosd  feudal  usages ;  the  impo- 
sition of  a  land-tax,  from  which  the  nobles  and  dei^  should 
not  be  exei)ipt ;  a  more  merciful  criminal  code ;  a  civil  code,  im- 
proved, and  throughout  the  whole  of  France  consistent  and  every 
where  the  same.  What  hope  for  projects  like  these,  particularly 
the  last,  if  they  were  to  pass  through  the  ordeals  of  the  parliaments? 

Turgot  was  well  aware  how  imfavourable  to  his  plans  would 
be  the  restoration  of  the  parliaments,  and  he  opposed  it,  as  did 
the  minister  of  war ;  but  the  old  courtier,  the  Count  de  Maure- 
pas,  prevailed,  and  the  parliaments  were  in  an  evil  hour  recalled. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  could  be  the  motive  with  Manr^ms, 
unless  jealousy  of  Turgot ;  but  with  the  king,  at  least,  it  was 
surely  a  mistake.  The  measure  was  indeed  popular — no  reason 
this  for  its  adoption,  but  rather  the  contrary.  The  king  was  on 
this  account  only  the  more  likely  to  create  a  power  which  he 
could  not  control ;  Malesherbes  was  added  to  the  ministry,  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  Turgot ;  but  in  the  event,  what  was  the 
fate  of  this  minister  of  reform,  of  Turgot  ?  Maurepas  was  not 
faithful  to  him ;  the  privileged  orders  were  soon  imited  against 
himandtheparliamentsandthedergyforgot  their  differences,  the 
better  to  oppose  him.  The  queen  committed  the  mistake  of 
uniting  with  the  old  mmister  and  the  noblesse  against  the  re- 
formers, as  they  were  called ;  and  when  Turgot  at  length  pro- 
duced his  six  edicts,  a  clamour  arose,  that  seemed  to  indicate 
that  all  the  very  elements  of  the  public  safety  had  been  endan- 
gered. The  five  last  of  these  edicts  had  reference  only  to  the 
proper  management  of  the  interior  traffic  and  business  of  the  me- 
tropolis, more  particularly  the  commerce  of  grain,  but  the  first 
was  the  suppression  of  the  abominable  corv^es ;  and  the  roads 
were,  by  the  new  edict,  to  be  repaired,  and  the  expense  de- 
frayed by  a  contribution,  from  which  the  privileged  orders  were 
not  to  be  exempt ;  hinc  illsB  lacrymse — the  nobles  and  the  pre- 
lates, it  seems,  considered  themselves  degraded  if  they  were  to 
contribute  to  the  repair  of  roads ;  and  they  would  no  doubt  have 
declared  that  their  dignity  and  their  existence,  the  very  rights 
of  property  itself,  were  endangered,  if  they  were  now  for  the  first 
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time,  they  would  have  said,  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy,  to 
be  subjected  to  the  visits  of  the  tax-gaHierer.  It  is  in  the  senti- 
ments and  the  conduct  of  these  privileged  orders,  on  this  and  on 
aU  similar  occasions,  former  or  subsequent,  that  you  are  to  find 
one  of  the  greatest  lessons  to  be  derived  from  this  French  Revo- 
lution. Nothing,  as  I  must  for  ever  repeat,  that  is  not  agree- 
able to  the  fair,  obvious  conclusions  of  the  moral  feelings  of  man- 
kind, can  be  in  politics  secure.  These  moral  feelings  may  slum- 
ber for  years,  for  ages,  but  if  by  any  chance  they  are  awakened, 
the  wise  and  the  good  will  conform  to  them  in  time,  will  conform 
to  them  with  all  possible  expedition,  will  make  what  sacrifices 
are  necessary,  and  the  truth  is,  that  if  sacrifices  are  made  early, 
such  sacrifices  may  be  found  light  and  be  little  felt ;  not  so  if 
delayed ;  no  wisdom,  no  morsd  sensibility  of  this  kind,  was  on 
this  occasion  shown  by  the  parliaments  and  the  privileged  orders, 
and  it  never  was  on  any  subsequent  occasion  shown,  tUl  too  late. 
They  saw  not  exactly  their  situation,  probably  no  one  in  Prance 
at  the  time  did ;  but  were  they  not  calling  for  reforms  and  sacri- 
fices from  the  king,  from  every  one  but  themselves  }  Was  not 
this  at  least  plain  ?  And  was  it  not  plain,  also,  that  the  pea- 
sants and  the  public  were  alone  contributing  to  an  expense  which 
they  themselves  were  bound  in  common  justice  to  share  ?  Were 
they  not  taking  the  business  of  reform  from  the  king  and  his  mi- 
nisters, where  alone  it  could  be  safely  lodged,  to  be  undertaken 
by  themselves  }  And  with  whose  assistance,  it  may  be  asked,  if 
they  moved  not  in  concert  with  the  king  and  his  masters— -^ith 
whose  assistance,  but  as  in  the  former  times  of  the  parliaments, 
the  assistance  of  the  people — the  assistance  of  the  people !  And 
this,  then,  was  the  expedient  of  the  parliaments  and  the  privi- 
leged orders,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  own,  and  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  community.  In  the  event,  you  will 
see,  that  the  minister  Turgot  was  dismissed,  that  the  excellent 
Malesherbes  retired,  and  that  the  nobles,  the  parliaments,  and 
the  clergy  were  triumphant.  But  triumphant  over  whom? 
Over  a  benevolent  monarch,  and  a  patriotic  minister*  Turgot 
soon  after  died,  early  in  1781  ;  his  epitaph  might  have  been  Uie 
couplet  of  the  poet : 

<*  Tniths  would  you  teach,  or  saye  a  sinking  land, 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand.'^ 

Ko  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  revolution  little  occurred  to  the 
privileged  orders,  yet  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  letter  of 
our  own  Lord  Chesterfield,  so  early  as  the  year  1753,  twenty- 
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three  yean  hefor$  these  proceedings  of  the  parliiiaie&tsy  and  before 
the  tunes  of  Turgot,  which  shows  plainly  that  tbis  possibility 
was  clearly  seen  by  him.  "  Wherever  you  are,"  says  he,  writing 
to  his  son,  *^  inform  yourself  minately  of,  and  attend  particularly 
to  the  aJSairs  of  Fiance ;  they  grow  serious,  and  in  my  opinion 

will  grow  more  and  more  so  every  day ; the  people  are 

poor,  consequently  discontented :  those  who  have  religion  are 
divided  in  their  notions  of  it»  which  is  saying,  that  they  hate  one 
another;  the  dei^  will  not  forgive  the  parliament,  nor  the  parlia- 
ment forgive  them :  the  army  must,  without  doubt,  take  (in  their 
own  minds  at  least)  different  parts  in  all  these  deputes,  which 
upon  occasion  would  break  out ;  armies,  though  always  the  sup- 
porters and  tools  of  absolute  power  for  the  time  being,  are  always 
the  destroyers  of  it  too,  by  frequently  changing  the  hands  in 

which  they  think  proper  to  lodge  it The  French 

nation  reasons  freely,  which  they  never  did  before,  upon  mat- 
ters of  religion  and  government,  and  begin  to  be  spregiudicati, 
to  have  got  rid  of  their  prejudices ;  the  officers  do  so  too ;  in 
short,  all  the  symptoms  which  I  have  ever  met  with  in  hiatory, 
previous  to  great  changes  and  revolutions  in  government^  now 
exist,  and  daily  increase  in  France." 

This  was  written  in  the  year  1753.  His  lordship  seems  to 
have  fiLsed  his  eye  more  particularly  on  the  religious  dissensions 
between  the  court  and  the  parliaments,  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jan- 
senists,  but  he  had  observed  also  the  freedom  of  discussion  that 
was  making  its  appearance..  A  civil  war  seems  to  have  been 
his  expectation,  and  the  privileged  orders,  therefore,  twenty- 
three  years  afterwards,  should  have  shown  a  little  more  dis- 
cernment than  they  did.  His  concluding  remark  was  not  ex- 
actly verified  by  the  event.  "  I  am  glad  of  it,"  says  he ;  **  the 
rest  of  Europe  will  be  the  quieter,  and  have  time  to  recover." 
He  had  been  evidently  in  the  habit  of  considering  France  as  the 
great  disturber  of  the  peace  of  mankind. 

Expectations  of  changes  and  revolutions,  views  of  this  kind, 
are  no  doubt  often  entertained  lightly,  taken  up  hastily,  and  pro- 
duced at  random.  But  this  is  not  a  passage  of  any  such  nature; 
and  it  comes  from  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  statesman. 

Of  what  value  would  such  a  man  as  Lord  Chesterfield  have 
been  to  his  order  in  France  on  the  occasions  which  followed,  and 
how  reasonable  and  prophetic  would  have  been  the  advice  he 
would  bave  given !  I  shall  have  quite  failed  in  what  I  have 
already  ddivered  in  this  lecture,  if  I  have  not  excited  your 
curiosity  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  first  opening  of  this 
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FreQeh  Bevolution.  It  is  in  these  <^nijig  scenes  that  the  great 
ieesoDB  of  instruction  are  to  be  always  found.  No  philosopher, 
no  statesman  can  render  his  country  or  mankind  so  great  a  ser- 
vice as  to  advance  their  civil  or  religious  liberties,  and  yet  secure 
them  from  these  dreadful  revolutions ;  to  reform,  to  improve, 
hut  without  violence  and  bloodshed :  and  to  attain  a  wis<£>m  of 
this  exalted  cast,  no  means  so  natural  as  the  long  and  careful 
meditation  of  the  rise  and  tot  progress  of  great  changes,  like 
these  we  are  now  surveying. 

I  have  already  given  you  a  faint,  general  sketch  of  this  part 
of  the  subject ;  but  I  will  dwell  upon  it  a  little  longer. 

The  situation  of  the  king  is  the  great  point  of  curiosity ;  he  is 
benevolent,  and  wishes  the  happiness  of  his  people ;  he  is  calm 
and  sensible,  and  therefore  summons  to  his  assistance  an  ancient 
counsellor,  M.  de  Haurepas,  and  at  the  same  time  a  man  then 
celebrated  for  his  intelligence,  and  for  those  more  enlarged  views 
which  the  gradual  ]jrogress  of  civilization  and  knowledge  had  iu- 
troduced  to  the  notice  of  the  French  nation — ^DI.  Turgot.  All 
this  Louis  does ;  but  Louis^  was  bom  a.  king,  and  had  the  feelings 
natural  to  his  birth  and  situation ;  he  could  not  mean  bo  to  alter 
the  institutions  of  his  country  that  he  should  appear  to  himself 
to  be  king  no  longer ;  and  any  philosopher  and  any  patriot  that 
required  this  of  him  was  unfeeling  and  unjust.  He  was  sur- 
rounded, too,  by  a  court  (the  queen  at  hh  head)  who  could  not 
be  expected  to  see  any  merit  in  any  minister  or  any  system  that 
at  all  disturbed  their  usual  routine  of  opinions  and  enjoyments ; 
beside  him  stood  a  noblesse  and  a  clergy,  among  whom  many 
men  of  intelligence  and  patriotism  might  be  found;  of  moie,  in- 
deed, than  could  be  expected  to  belong  to  those  bodies  in  their 
collective  capacity ;  but  the  question  was,  whether  those  bodies 
could  be  persuaded  to  act  with  any  feeling  for  the  lower  orders, 
with  any  due  sense  of  the  sacrifices  that  were  now  required  of 
them ;  for  on  this  depended  the  safety  of  their  monarchy,  the 
repose  of  their  king,  the  real  security  of  themselves.  Theix 
organ  at  this  time  seemed  to  be  the  parliaments^  particularly  the 
parliaments  of  Paris,  the  members  of  which  had  long  been  en- 
gaged in  struggles  with  the  crown,  appeared  to  be  animated  with 
a  wish  to  save  the  country  from  oppression,  more  partieularly 
from  taxation,  but  seemed  ready  to  unite  with  the  privileged 
orders  in  resistance  to  every  measure  that  the  king  could  pro- 
pose, if  any  taxation  was  thus  to  reach  the  privil^ed  oidiers 
themselves,  as  well  a»  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Now,  I  ask  what  more  unhappy  state  of  things  cam  be  con- 
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ceived  for  the  monarch  ?  What  is  he  to  do,  and  where  is  his 
power  ?  He  is  quite  young ;  the  patriotic  minister  Turgot  would 
go  far  greater  lengths  than  could  be  intelligible  to  lum,  than 
could  be  agreeable  to  his  other  minister,  to  an  old  courtier,  the 
experienced  Mend  on  whom  the  king  naturally  depended,  than 
could  be  endured  by  the  privileged  orders,  or  thought  of  with 
any  patience  by  the  court. 

What  now  could  the  king  do  ?  What  but  endeavour  to  turn 
to  the  best  advantage  he  could  the  intelligence  and  sentiments 
of  all  concerned,  and  make  such  attempts  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community  as  might  appear  likely  to  succeed.  He  therefore 
proposes  tiie  six  edicts  of  Turgot,  which  I  have  mentioned,  to 
the  parliaments.  The  privileged  orders  are  in  these  edicts  only 
required  to  contribute  like  the  rest  of  the  community  to  the 
repair  of  the  roads,  nothing  more ;  but  no,  the  edicts  axe  re- 
sisted by  the  parliaments  (the  privileged  orders  had  taken  the 
alarm).  The  king  then  insists  upon  their  being  enregistered, 
and  calls  a  bed  of  justice. 

But  the  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  patriotic  minister  is 
dismissed,  and  the  edicts  gradually  forgotten.  This  no  doubt  the 
king  should  not  have  submitted  to ;  though  young,  he  should 
have  seen  that  nothing  unreasonable  had  been  proposed,  and 
that  his  patriotic  minister  must  be  supported  while  he  was  only 
proposing  what  was  reasonable,  and  while  it  was  clear  that, 
sooner  or  later,  and  in  some  way  or  other,  sacrifices  of  their 
personal  interests  must  be  procured  from  the  privileged  orders, 
or  the  finances  Ml  into  the  most  irremediable  c(mi^ion,  his 
own  happiness  be  at  an  end,  and  possibly  even  his  crown 
endangered. 

The  student  should,  I  think,  fix  his  attention  very  earnestly 
on  this  particular  part  of  the  history. 

It  is  probable  that  a  monarch  not  only  of  benevolence  but  of 
decision  of  character,  who  would  have  insisted  upon  these  edicts, 
and  carried  his  minister  through  all  his  difficulties,  might  thus 
have  prevented  the  Bevolution ;  if  the  king  could  but  have  se^i 
his  danger  at  so  early  a  period  as  this,  all  might  have  been 
well;  but  he  did  not,  nor  indeed  did  any  one  at  the  time.  He 
was  young  and  inexperienced,  and  even  if  he  had  speculated 
more  deeply  and  successfully  on  his  situation,  he  was  not  of  a 
temperament  to  confront  and  overpower  resistance. 

AJl  through  the  history  of  the  Bevolution,  and  from  the  very 
first  appearance  of  it,  this  want  of  character  in  the  king  must  be 
considered  as  the  great  misfortune  of  all;  as  contributing  to  its 
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progress  and  foiliire,  as  fatal  to  his  people,  and  still  more  fatal  to 
jhimself. 

On  this  occasion  it  operated  most  unhappily,  and  whatever  we 
may  say  of  the  king  in  his  existing  situation  of  youthfulness  and 
ignorance,  his  counsellors  at  least  are  not  to  he  foigiven ;  nor  is 
he  himself,  if  Tui^t,  as  prohahly  he  did,  made  proper  repre- 
sentations to  him,  and  presented  to  his  consideration  views  that 
were  reasonahle,  and  such  as  were  fitted  somewhat  to  alarm  him, 
anxious  and  uneasy  as  he  already  was.  The  case  hefoie  them 
aU,  the  king  included,  was  simple,  the  steps  few :  the  finances, 
for  instance,  were  to  he  repaired ;  the  immunities,  therefore,  or 
the  privileged  orders  were  to  be  disturbed,  modified,  more  or 
less  conceded :  this  could  not  be  done  without  a  struggle ;  but 
it  was  evident  if  the  king  gave  up  his  minister,  and  retired  from 
this  struggle,  that  the  struggle  might  then  come  to  be,  not  be- 
tween the  privileged  orders  and  the  king,  but  between  them 
and  the  community ;  the  king  withdrawn  from  the  field,  to  be 
rendered  insignificant,  and  perhaps  put  aside  or  trampled  down 
amid  the  chances  of  the  combat. 

These  are  reflections,  it  may  be  said,  only  obvious  from  the 
event;  the  danger,  it  may,  however,  be  replied,  the  danger 
might  not  be  obvious,  but  tihe  faults  that  the  king  was  commit- 
ting, these  really  were  obvious ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  pardoned 
for  the  commission  of  them.  He  should  have  prevented  Turgot 
from  producing  these  edicts,  or  supported  him  in  them ;  he  did 
worst  of  all,  he  suffered  them  to  be  proposed ;  he  made  the  par- 
liaments, as  I  have  already  mentioned,  enregister  them  by  a  bed 
of  justice,  that  is,  by  force;  and  he  then  gradually  and  silently 
abandoned  the  minister  and  the  edicts  together.  But  the  de- 
fects of  the  character  of  Louis — for  defects  he  had — were  but 
too  important ;  a  want  of  rational  confidence  in  himself,  an  un- 
willingness to  rule  any  one,  while  bom  the  ruler  of  millions, 
bom  and  not  created  by  his  own  choice,  and  this  is  his  excuse, 
and  must  always  be  remembered ;  and  positive  vices  and  out- 
rageous faults  would  have  been  less  fatal  to  himself  and  to  hia 
country  than  was  this  unhappy  fsdling  (this  want  of  character) 
at  this  singular  crisis. 

What  was  to  be  his  situation  when  both  the  edicts  and  the 
minister  were  gone  ?  Probity  and  wisdom,  if  attempting  any 
opposition  to  the  privileged  oiders,  had  evidently  no  chance  at 
court,  even  when  honoured  by  his  protection.  But  what  hope 
was  there  then  for  the  finances,  that  is,  for  his  own  repose,  per- 
haps security?    You  will  easily  conceive  the  jgituation  of  the 
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court,  and  what  must  necessarily  have  bee«i  the  character  of  any 
new  comptroller  of  the  finances.  How  little  agreeable  were  the 
sounds  of  economy,  of  reform,  the  total  want  of  all  real  ability, 
that  must  have  belonged  to  any  minister  that  could  now  under- 
take, on  any  opposite  syi^em,  the  post  from  which  Turgot  had 
been  driven. 

One  remark  is  indeed  to  be  made ;  the  king,  amidst  all  the 
frivolity  and  folly,  whether  grave  or  gay,  that  surrounded  him, 
had  still  his  anxieties  directed  to  the  right  point.  He  was  never 
at  ease  about  tiie  finances ;  his  attention  was  still  fixed  upon 
them— this  is  merit  and  sense.  And  at  last,  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  which  you  will  see  explained  in  ttie  histories,  a  Swiss 
banker,  M.  Necker,  was  called  to  the  administration  of  them ; 
the  old  minister,  Maurepas,  still  remaining  the  minister,  and  at 
the  head  of  aflfairs.  The  maxim  of  Turgot  was  "  no  new  loans 
and  no  new  impositions."  This  was  tolerably  hardy,  when  the 
annual  deficit  was  twenty-five  millions  of  livres ;  but  decker's 
was  even  more  so,  *'  new  loans,  and  yet  no  new  taxes." 

This  system  might  indeed  save  him  and  the  king  from  contests 
with  the  parliaments,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy,  but  how  was 
the  interest  of  these  loans  to  be  paid  ?  By  the  cpuppression  of 
offices,  Necker  would  have  replied,  reforms  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  court,  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  by  all  the  savings 
of  a  very  vigilant  economy ;  but  economy  was  apparently  a  very 
inadequate  resource  for  a  minister  of  finance,  of  French  finance, 
to  depend  upon.  The  loans,  however,  succeeded ;  they  were 
made,  and  they  were  registered  by  the  parliaments,  though  not 
without  difficulty. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  these  transactions  came  on  the  penloas 
question  of  war  with  England.  The  North  American  colonies 
had  declared  themselves  independent.  An  opportunity  was 
oflfered  to  France  of  humbling  her  ancient  rival ;  how  was  it  to 
be  resisted  ?  how,  by  a  French  cabinet  ?  by  the  French  people  ? 
It  is  understood  that  the  king,  when  he  signed  the  treaty  with 
the  revolted  colonies,  could  not  help  saying  to  the  minister,  Ver- 
gennes,  **  You  will  remember,  sir,  that  this  is  contrary  to  my 
opinion."  The  king  was  surely  right ;  it  was  no  time  for  France 
to  engage  herself  in  a  w£ir  when  the  finances  were  already  in  a 
state  of  confusion.  She  had  received  no  offence  from  England ; 
had  no  grounds  of  interference  between  her  and  her  colonies;  the 
war  was  unjust  on  the  part  of  France,  as  well  as  impolitic ; 
either  reason  should  have  been  sufficient.  No  doubt  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  preserved  a  neutrality,  and  the  king 
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-would  have  tKtis  rendered  himself  unpopular ;  hnt  his  want  of 
firmness  on  this  second  great  occasion,  and  the  want  of  honour 
and  good  faith  to  England  in  the  ministers  of  Prance,  must  he 
considered  as  having  mutually  contributed,  and  most  materially, 
to  the  Revolution  that  followed.  Dodsley's  Annual  Begister  for 
1 789,  opens  with  a  statement  of  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
affairs  of  France  by  her  interference  in  the  American  contest ; 
the  influence  attributed  to  it  is  very  great,  and  I  do  not  con- 
ceive exaggerated.  I  refer  you  to  the  work  itself.  Those  of 
the  young  French  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  in  Ame- 
rica (Fayette  and  others),  became  afterwards  the  patriots  and 
heroes  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  appearance  of  Franklin 
at  Paris  was  quite  an  event. 

While  the  war  with  England  continues,  the  history  of  this 
French  Revolution  seems  suspended.  Necker  is  the  minister  of 
finance,  and  is  employed  in  making  provision  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war  by  all  the  possible  expedients  of  economy.  This 
would  have  surely  been  but  a  strange  system  of  finance— loans, 
and  the  interest  to  be  psdd  by  particular  measures  of  economy — 
even  if  there  had  been  no  war,  and  even  if  the  court  had  been 
virtuous  and  patriotic ;  but  the  court  was  not  so ;  it  was  giddy, 
frivolous,  and  expensive.  The  king  was  too  easily  satisfied  with 
his  own  privations  and  sacrifices,  and  thought  that  doing  this, 
he  had  done  every  thing;  and  he  was  too  indulgent  to  the 
queen  and  the  light  troop  of  pleasure  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded. The  situation  of  Necker  was  indeed  deplorable  ;  the 
apathy  of  Maurepas,  the  facility  of  the  king,  the  caprices  and 
folly  of  the  court.  "  Never  shall  I  forget,"  he  says  in  a  work 
he  published  in  1791,  "the  long  dark  staircase  of  M.  de  Maure- 
pas, the  terror  and  the  melancholy  with  which  I  used  to  ascend 
it,  uncertain  of  the  success  of  some  idea  that  had  occurred  to  me, 
likely,  if  carried  into  effect,  to  produce  an  increase  of  the  re- 
venue ;  but  likely,  at  the  same  time,  to  fall  severely,  though 
justly,  on  some  one  or  other ;  the  address,  the  expedients,  I  had 
to  m^e  use  of  to  succeed ;  the  sort  of  hesitation  and  diffidence 
with  which  I  ventured  to  intermingle  in  my  representations  any 
of  those  great  fundamental  truths,  those  maxims  of  justice  and 
of  right,  with  which  my  own  heart  was  animated.  I  was  really 
like  the  ancient  Sully  when  he  stood  surrounded  by  the  young 
and  littering  courtiers  of  Louis  XIII."  Yictories,  it  seems, 
were  the  hopes  of  ^KTecker  in  this  unseasonable  war;  and  then 
an  honourable  peace,  he  thought,  would  open  all  the  world  to 
the  French  commerce,  and  the  influx  from  the  customs  would 
render  other  taxes  unnecessary. 
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Necker  was  popular  with  the  monied  men,  and  carried  his 
loans  and  his  annuities  very  successfcdly.  They  were  enregia- 
tered,  but  with  ^ome  difficulty,  by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He 
met  there,  however,  an  acute  and  violent  opponent  in  D'Espre- 
mesnily  who  inspired  his  colleagues^  young  and  old,  with  an 
ardour  and  a  boldness  like  his  own ;  turned  l£e  grave  legal  court 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris  into  a  political  assembly,  like  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England,  and  at  last  talked  of  an  appeal 
to  the  States  General.  The  words  fell  with  little  eflfect  upon  the 
ear  of  the  public  at  this  moment ;  but  twelve  years  after,  they 
were  the  signal  of  the  Revolution. 

Opposition  of  this  kind  from  the  parliaments,  and  many  secret 
misgivings,  must  no  doubt  have  not  a  little  disquieted  the  mind 
of  Necker.  He  meant  well  to  the  country,  but  was  in  the  first 
place  faithful  to  the  king  he  served.  He  saw  the  wonders  pro- 
duced by  credit  in  England.  He  had  been  in  that  country,  and 
a  free  government  must  have  appeared  to  him  the  secret  of  the 
whole. 

Publicity  of  accounts,  and  representation  of  the  people,  these 
must  have  occurred  to  him  as  the  real  remedies  for  all  the  mise- 
ries of  the  great  empire  of  France ;  for  the  disorders  of  the 
finances ;  the  oppressions  of  the  people ;  the  vices  of  the  no- 
bility and  of  the  privileged  orders ;  the  anxieties  and  insecurity 
of  the  monarch. 

But  how  were  such  objects  to  be  accomplished  or  to  be  ap- 
proached ?  The  kingdom  of  France,  as  you  are  already  aware, 
was  originally  composed  of  a  number  of  small  and  separate  king- 
doms, which  had  gradually  been  forced  or  persuaded  to  accumu- 
late round  one  great  central  province.  The  great  merit  of 
Henry  lY.  was,  that  he  kept  them  together ;  and,  during  the 
time  of  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  the  whole  kingdom  got  con- 
solidated, and  became  at  last  one  and  indivisible ;  but  each  pro- 
vince had  its  laws  and  its  customs ;  many  of  them  (the  Pays 
d'Etat,  as  they  were  called*)  had  made  distinct  bargains  with 

*  The  great  vassals  of  France  had  always  endeavoured  to  bave  seignorial 
possessions  in  France ;  it  had  been  the  object  of  every  snoceeding  monaich 
to  reunite  the  great  fiefs  to  the  crown. 

They  accomplished  their  object  so  far,  that  at  the  accession  of  Louis  XIIL 
the  seventy-two  great  fiefia  of  France  were  united  to  the  crown,  and  all  the 
feudal  lords  attended  at  the  States  General  in  1614.  (Louis  XIII.)  In 
Butler  you  will  see  a  table  of  the  re-union  of  the  fiefs  to  the  crown,  and  an 
enumeration  of  the  additions  that  were  thus  made  by  each  monarch,  from 
Hugh  Capet  to  Louis  XV. 

With  respect  to  law,  each  scignory  had  its  particular  usages,  scarcely  two 


the  crown,  which  were  still  in  fall  effect;  and  any  rational 
system  of  commercial  intercourse,  certainly  any  system  of  uni- 
form jurisprudence,  seemed  impossible.  (You  will  easily  un- 
derstand this  part  pf  the  subject  from  Mr.  C.  Butler's  publications, 
his  HoraB  Juridicae,  and  his  work  on  the  Eevolutions  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.)  How  could  a  minister  like  Necker,  a  Protestant 
from  Geneva,  reduce  to  order  such  a  chaos  of  feudal  usages  and 
opinions  ?  What,  agmn,  could  he  effect  on  the  subject  of  the 
representation  of  the  people  ?  The  States  General,  the  original 
representation  of  the  country,  had  been  long  disused,  and  it  was 
evidently  a  most  perilous  experiment  to  revive  them.  The 
parliament  was  sufficiently  factious  and  troublesome ;  and  these 
difficulties,  that  must  have  presented  themselves  to  the  medita- 
tions of  this -philosophic  minister,  would  only  have  appeared 
more  alarming  and  insuperable  if  he  had  endeavoured  to  discuss 
them  with  his  youthful  sovereign ;  who,  benevolent  as  he  was, 
was  neither  enterprising  nor  resolute,  was  still  a  pupil  to  his 
ancient  counsellor  Maiu'epas,  and  devoted  to  the  queen ;  who, 
like  the  court  around  her,  could  have  little  taste  for  reforms  and 
improvements,  and  the  timely  counsels  of  prospective  wisdom. 

But  one  of  the  measures  which  j^Tecker  now  adopted  was  of  a 
very  important  nature,  and  in  itself  not  a  little  objectionable.  He 
published  his  Compte  Eendii ;  that  is,  the  Beport  he  had  fur- 
nished to  the  king,  of  the  finances ;  in  other  words,  he  gave 
publicity  to  the  national  accounts.  He  unveiled  every  mystery 
that  they  contained ;  that  is,  he  threw  himself,  for  the  support 
of  his  financial  schemes,  on  the  candour  and  intelligence  of  the 
community. 

No  doubt,  ^hat  he  meant  by  this  measure  was  to  persuade  or 
morally  oblige  the  privileged  orders  to  contribute  to  the  public 
burden.  It  was  but  too  evident  to  him,  as  it  must  have  always 
been  to  every  thinking  man,  as  it  had  been  to  Turgot,  as  it 
must  have  been  to  the  king  himself,  that  this  contribution  of 
the  privileged  orders  was  the  great  remedy,  was  at  least  the 
first  more  immediate  and  practical  remedy  for  the  evils  that 
embarrassed  the  government. 

Bu^t  surely  this  publication  of  the  Compte  Bendii  was,  on  the 

alike.  Charles  VII.,  in  1463,  endeavoured  io  ascertain  them.  Forty-two 
years  elapsed  before  the  customs  of  any  one  place  were  verified.  The  mea- 
Bure  lingered,  and  was  resumed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  and  about  the 
year  1619  (time  of  Louis  XIII.)  was  completed.  The  customs  of  each  place, 
formed  into  one  collection,  was  called  the  Grand  Coutumier  de  France.  The 
best  edition  of  it  is  in  four  volumes  folio. 

VOL.  I.  n 
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whole,  a  measure,  the  expediency  of  which  may  be  very  reason- 
ably  doubted,  if  not  entirely  denied.  What  good  could  have 
been  expected  to  result  from  it,  by  any  very  sensible  and  saga- 
cious man  ?  The  new  opinions  did  not  then  want  fresh  fuel,  or 
any  new  and  authentic  means  of  attack.  Necker  knew  enough 
of  the  privileged  orders  to  doubt  the  influence  of  reasonable  mo- 
tives on  their  ndnds.  The  great  accusation  against  this  minister 
has  been  always  that  of  personal  vanity,  a  love,  a  passion  for 
public  applause. 

Materials  for  such  an  accusation  may  perhaps  be  here  found. 
It  is  not  very  agreeable  to  see  defects  of  this  kind  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  enlightened  man ;  but  if  they 
appear,  they  must  be  noted. 

But  the  next  great  measure  of  Necker,  was  to  improve,  if  pos- 
sible, the  constitution  of  the  country ;  to  introduce  some  repre- 
sentation of  the  community  into  the  system  of  the  government ; 
to  create  some  bodies  that  should  be  the  organs  of  the  respectable 
and  intelligent  part  of  the  people.  In  this  manner  he  might 
have  hoped  gradually  and  silently  to  extinguish  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  eventually  to  control  the 
selfish  passions  of  the  privileged  orders.  He  seems  to  have  done 
what  alone  could  be  done  ;  to  have  availed  himself  of  existing  in- 
stitutions, and  to  have  endeavoured  to  modify  and  wield  them 
to  his  purposes.  Good  was  chiefly  to  be  expected,  he  must  have 
thought,  from  gradual  amelioration,  and  training  the  people  to 
better  habits,  and  modes  of  political  thought  and  government.  He 
was,  perhaps,  too  late ;  but  this  was  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault 
He  revived  the  idea  of  Turgot,  and  formed  a  project  of  provin- 
cial administrations.  According  to  Necker's  management,  these 
bodies  would  have  become  a  sort  of  States  General,  not  collected 
at  Paris,  but  established  in  every  province,  consisting  of  nobility, 
clergy,  and  (equal  in  number  to  the  other  two)  of  Tiers  Etat. 

The  provinces  of  the  Pays  d'Etat,  Languedoc,  Burgundy,  &c. 
had  assemblies  already  of  this  description.  Many  advantages 
w  ould  have  been  thus  obtained ;  the"  vexations  arising  from  the 
immediate  agency  of  the  officers  of  the  crown,  the  taxgatherers,  the 
intendants  of  the  provinces,  would  have  been  thus  avoided  ;  the 
dangers  to  be  feared  from  the  parliament  of  Paris  weakened ; 
the  dangers  to  be  feared  from  Paris  itself  escaped ;  and  a  step 
made,  an  important  one  no  doubt,  yet  on  the  whole  a  cautious 
one,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  those  objects  which  the  pa- 
triotic minister  and  benevolent  monarch  had  equally  at  heart 
You  will  see  some  account  of  this  part  of  our  subject  in  the  work 
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of  M^.  de  Stael ;  it  has  not,  I  conceive,  been  considered  with 
sufficient  attention  by  the  writers  on  the  French  Bevolution,  not 
even  by  M^.  de  Stael  herself.  Yet  what  she  says  is  valuable  and 
curious.  To  me  it  appears  among  the  first  measures  that  the  king 
should  have  attempted  to  carry,  and  he  should  have  attached  him- 
self firmly  to  Necker,  as  the  only  minister  fitted  to  serve  him. 
The  experiment  is  considered  by  M«.  de  Stael  as  having  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  two  provinces  where  it  was  tried ;  but  a  work  upon 
the  subject,  addressed  to  the  king  by  Keeker  himself,  in  which 
his  ultimate  views  were  displayed,  having  come  to  the  know% 
ledge  of  the  parliament,  so  much  opposition  was  excited,  that  the 
minister  was  overpowered.  The  minister,  it  seems,  had  no  ob- 
ject but  economy  and  the  welfare  of  the  state ;  and  no  powerful 
friend  in  the  court  but  the  monarch  himself,  who,  in  a  crisis  like 
this,  was  unhappily  firom  his  nature  unfitted  for  the  office. 

The  parliament  saw  from  Necker's  own  work,  that  their  own 
influence,  that  their  own  existence,  as  a  political  body,  if  his  pro- 
vincial assemblies  succeeded,  would  gradually  cease ;  and  the 
privileged  orders  saw,  that  new  powers  and  authorities  were, 
according  to  Necker's  plan,  to  arise  in  the  state,  which  could  be 
of  no  advantage  to  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  eventually, 
more  or  less,  deprive  them  of  their  immunities,  and  withdraw 
from  them  their  prerogatives;  The  old  minister  therefore  com- 
bined with  every  one  around  him,  in  and  about  the  court  and 
his  more  immediate  sphere,  and  Necker  was  disposed  of  as  a 
common  grievance,  and  dismissed  from  the  ministry. 

You  will,  I  hope,  not  be  unwilling  to  know  a  little  more  of 
this  measure  of  provincial  assemblies  proposed  by  I^ecker,  so 
early  as  1780  and  1781. 

1st.  There  is  a  Memoir  of  Turgot  relative  to  the  subject ;  and 
2dly,  a  Memoir  of  I^ecker.  Both  ministers  had  seen  that  it  was 
desirable  to  emancipate  the  crown  from  the  interference,  of  the 
parliaments,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  privileged  orders 
contribute ;  and  that  these  points  could  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out borrowing  for  the  sovereign  some  authority  from  the  com- 
munity. ' 

Turgot  seems  to  have  referred  himself  entirely  to  the  Tiers  Etat, 
and  to  have  made  use  of  no  other  order  in  his  organization  of  these 
provincial  assemblies ;  but  l^ecker  avoided  this  error,  and  com- 
posed his  assemblies  of  all  the  orders  in  the  state,  in  the  way, 
you  will  see  hereafter,  that  the  States  General  were  composed, 
one-fourth  clergy,  one-fourth  nobility,  one-half  Tiers  Etat. 
.   The  views  of  Turgot,  you  will  also  see,  were  more  popular, 
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were  probably  too  popular,  decker's  were  much  less  so.  These 
provincial  assemblies,  consisting  of  all  the  three  orders,  nobility, 
clergy,  and  Tiers  Etat,  seem  to  have  been  M.  decker's  measure, 
in  truth,  his  expedient  to  make  as  near  an  approach  as  consist- 
ently with  his  duty  to  his  master  he  thought  he  could,  to  the 
system  of  representation  established  in  l^gland.  The  priyi- 
leged  orders,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that,  in  oneway  or  other, 
they  paid  much  more  than  is  supposed,  still  were  more  exempted 
fr«m  the  taxes  that  were  paid  by  the  country,  than,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  thought  just  or  agreeable  to  the  interest  of  the  monarchy; 
yet  still,  on  the  other,  by  force  to  compel  them  to  pay  their  quota, 
and  with  or  without  their  acquiescence  to  abolish  their  privileges, 
was  not  what  Necker  at  all  considered  as  practicable,  or  even  as 
very  reasonable  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  therefore,  he  rather  hoped 
insensibly  and  in  due  time  to  accomplish  these  great  objects,  by 
mixing  tibe  privileged  orders  in  this  manner  with  the  Tiers  Etat, 
and  introducing  them  gradually  to  the  benefits  and  practices  of 
the  representative  system.  M.  Necker,  in  this  first  adminiatra- 
tion,  was  certainly  ready  to  compound,  to  balance,  and  capitulate 
with  evils;  and  no  idle  taste  fi>r  innovation  and  experiment 
seems  to  have  formed  any  part  of  his  character. 

You  will  find  the  difficulties  of  Necker's  situation  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  state  well  described  by  M«.  de  Stael.  You  will 
see  the  evils  he  hoped  to  remedy,  the  advantages  he  hoped  to 
procure,  by  the  establishment  of  the  provincial  administrationB ; 
even  from  what  I  have  already  said  you  will  have  a  general  no- 
tion of  them.  You  will  sufficiently  comprehend  them  from  her 
work,  and  only  from  her  work. 

You  will  then  turn  to  the  detail  of  the  history,  and  you  will  un- 
derstand that  the  old  minister,  Maurepas,  became  jealous  of  !N'ecker, 
whose  merits  and  virtues,  and  whose  importance  at  that  time  to 
the  state  he  did  not  properly  comprehend ;  you  will  find  that 
the  king  gave  way ;  and  you  will  see,  I  think,  some  reason  to 
suspect  that  Keeker  was  at  the  time  more  interested  in  his  own 
personal  consequence  than  was  exactly  necessary ;  was,  in  short, 
too  vain.  I  consider  this  part  of  the  work  of  M®.  de  Stael  as 
valuable  and  curious,  and  I  conceive  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me 
to  direct  your  attention  very  particularly  to  it. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  offer  any  abridgment  or  representa* 
tion  of  the  pages  of  such  a  writer.  She  herself  gives  only  a  rapid 
sketch,  ^  beaming  with  light  and  beauty ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
provide  for  the  case  of  those  who  would  not  meditate  with^ 
light  and  interest,  everything  that  can  be  said  by  such  a  writer 
on.  such  a  subject  as  the  French  Ke volution. 
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^  If  Necker  had  succeeded/ as  he  ought  to  have  done,  in  this,  his 
first  admixdstration,  the  Eevolntion  might  have  been  adjourned, 
and  possibly  even  prevented.  If  he  had  continued  to  succeed, 
as  he  went  on,  and  if  the  king's  mind  had  gradually  opened  to 
the  crisis  in  which  he  and  his  kingdom  were  in  truth  placed,  and 
to  the  necessity  he  lay  under  of  being  steady  and  decisive,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  government  would  thus  have  been 
regularly  ameliosated,  and  the  country  at  length  advanced  to  a 
new  and  more  becoming  situation  of  general  intelligence  and 
\  happiness.  No  such  good  fortune  awaited  France  or  Europe  ; 
and  with  Necker,  in  1781,  as  it  appears  to  me,  departed  all  real 
hope  for  any  peaceful  alterations  in  the  objectional  institutions, 
in  convenient  usages,  and  unfortunate  opinions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  great  country. 

One  word  on  the  subject  of  the  parliaments,  and  I  conclude. 

It  was  the  parliaments  that  were  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  Neoker.  It  was  these  bodies  that  most  effectually  resisted  the 
plans  of  Necker  for  the  safety  of  the  monarchy.  They  were  acting 
perhaps  according  to  the  natural  prejudices  of  their  situation ; 
but  they  have  been  praised  by  respectable  writers,  and  thought  pa- 
triotic at  this  period  of  their  history  and  at  periods  immediately 
succeeding  it.  I  do  not,  I  confess,  see  any  great  reason  for  such 
approbation  of  their  conduct.  What  did  they  mean,  what  was 
the  end  and  intention  of  their  eternal  complaints  and  opposition  ? 
Did  they  wish  to  impede  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  king,  and 
to  depress  the  lower  orders,  more  than  they  were  already  de- 
pressed ?  Ko.  Their  language  was  that  of  a  general  zeal  for 
the  public  good.  Did  they  mean  to  render  the  privileges  of  the 
higher  orders  less  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  community  ? 
No.  Por  they  resisted  Turgot,  and  more  especially  Necker,  while 
endeavouring  to  effect  these  ends,  at  every  moment  and  at  every 
turn.  Would  they  do  good  themselves?  No.  Would  they 
suffer  others  to  attempt  it  ?  No.  What  other  description  than 
this  can  be  given  of  men  who  are  factious  or  wrong-headed  ? 

Their  great  leader,  M.  D*Espr6mesnil,  saw  his  mistake  too  late. 
He  united  himself  afterwards  to  the  king,  and  perished,  like 
him,  a  victim  to  the  Bevolution. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  de  Grimm,  on  the 
isubject  of  these  parliaments,  which  you  should  by  all  means 
peruse  attentively.  He  was  led  to  the  consideration  of  them  in 
April,  1789,  by  the  situation  of  France  and  the  approaching 
l&eeting  of  the  States  General.  He  had  been  long  in  the  country, 
by  profession  an  observer,  and  on  every  subject  was  one, 
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very  acute  and  intelligent.  You  will  find  his  description  of 
these  important  hodies  very  unfiivourahle ;  and  I  have  myself 
just  expressed  sentiments  unfavourable  also.  No  doubt  I  must 
not  forget,  nor  must  the  student,  that  these  bodies  were  the  only 
representatives  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  country, 
that  ever  appeared  or  could  well  be  found.  The  merit  of  such 
resistance,  under  any  arbitrary  government,  must  not  be  lightiy 
estimated ;  and  the  temptations  of  their  situation,  and  the  treat- 
ment they  had  often  and  even  lately  received,  must  not  be  over- 
looked. But  the  question  is  not  that  of  their  pripr  merits  and 
their  general  merits,  which  were  very  great ;  but  what  was  the 
nature  of  their  opposition  during  the  periods  we  are  now  more 
immediately  considering — ^whether  that  opposition  had  not  all 
the  marks  of  a  factious  and  seditious  opposition.  Was  it  not 
vague  and  inextinguishable ;  not  to  be  either  satisfied  or  paci- 
fied ;  without  precise  object  expressed,  or  intelligible  system  pro- 
posed ;  and  therefore  factious  and  seditious  .^  Surely  it  was  most 
injurious  to  the  public  weal  at  this  particular  juncture,  while 
Turgot,  Necker,  Calonne,  and  others,  were  endeavouring  to  assist 
the  king  in  settling  the  disordered  affairs  of  this  great  kingdom. 


LECTURE  VI. 

CALONNE. 

Mr  last  lecture  was  employed  in  endeavouring  to  describe  to 
you  the  manner  in  which  the  opportunity  of  probably  preventing 
the  Eevolution  was  lost  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  king's 
reign ;  lost  by  the  want  of  character  in  the  king,  and  by  tiie 
selfishness  and  blindness  of  the  privileged  orders. 

My  chief  topics  were  the  efforts  of  Turgot  to  introduce  a  tax 
on  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  the  fault  tiie  king  committed  in 
suffering  him  to  be  overpowered  by  the  court  and  privileged 
orders,  and  driven  into  retirement. 

Again,  the  fault  that  was  next  committed  by  his  xninisteis 
rather  than  himself,  when  they  engaged  in  a  manner  so  impo- 
litic and  unjust  in  our  American  war,  and  thus  gave  such  circa« 
lation  and  energy  to  the  new  opinions. 

I  next  aUud^  to  the  efforts  that  were  made  by  ITecker  for  the 
improvement  of  the  finances,  and  more  particularly  the  amelicH 
ration  of  the  constitution  of  France  by  his  measure  of  the  pMH 
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vincial  administrations,  and  the  fault  that  was  again  committed 
by  the  king  in  suffering  this  minister,  like  his  predecessor 
Turgot,  to  be  overpowered  by  the  court  and  privileged  orders, 
and  driven,  in  like  manner,  into  retirement. 

I  concluded  with  giving  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
parliaments.  Whatever  might  be  their  former  merits,  I  repre- 
sented them  as  having  acted  at  this  period  in  a  manner  very 
unreasonable,  perverse,  and  factious,  highly  unfavourable  to  the 
interests  of  their  coimtiy. 

I  now  proceed.  When  Necker  was  dismissed,  the  king  took 
his  two  next  financial  ministers  &om  the  parliament,  to  lessen, 
perhaps,  their  opposition ;  but  these  ministers  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  inefficient,  though  the  return  of  peace  gave  them  oppor- 
tunities more  favourable  than  any  which  Keeker  had  enjoyed. 
Kegular  magistrates,  like  these  new  ministers,  and  privileged 
bodies,  like  the  parliaments  they  came  from,  have  naturally,  as 
Madame  de  Stael  observes,  a  dread  of  innovations,  and  yet  some 
change  was  surely  to  be  attempted,  when  things,  if  left  to  them- 
selves,  were  evidently  journeying  on  to  disorder  and  ruin. 

This  was  probably  in  some  way  or  other  understood  or  felt  by 
the- court,  for  M.  de  Calonne  was  called  to  the  administration  of 
the  finances,  a  man  of  .brilliant  talents,  and  probably  in  every 
respect ^  the  contrast  of  the  worthy  magistrates  who  had  thus 
preceded  him.  You  will  see  a  great  deal  deserving  of  your  at- 
tention on  the  subject  of  M.  de  Calonne,  in  the  books  I  have 
referred  you  to. 

You  will  find  no  difficulty,  in  the  mean  time,  to  conceive  the 
situation  of  the  king,  the  minister,  and  the  kingdom. 

The  writings  of  the  philosophers,  the  success  of  the  American 
cause,  and  the  disorder  of  the  finances,  the  publications  of 
Keeker,  the  distresses  of  the  state,  every  thing  conspired  to  agi- 
tate the  public  mind ;  to  lead  men  to  find  a  pleasure  in  political 
speculations ;  to  induce  them  to  form  extravagant  expectations 
of  the  reforms  that  were  to  be  introduced  into  France ;  of  the 
wonders  that  were  to  be  achieved  by  men  of  intelligence  and 
patriotism ;  before  the  century  yet  closed,  it  seems  to  have  been 
agreed  that  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  was  to  do  more  for 
mankind  than  all  the  ages  that  had  preceded  it. 

It  was  certainly  most  unfortunate  that  a  sentiment,  a  sort  of 
enthusiasm  like  this,  should  have  got  possession  of  a  nation  like 
the  French,  capable,  as  a  nation,  of  every  thing  and  of  any  thing 

\t  calmness  and  sobriety  of  thinking ;  a  virtue,  this  last,  that 

the  safeguard  of  all  the  rest. 
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The  manners  and  the  talents  of  Calonne  you  will  see,  as  1 
have  already  mentioned,  fully  described  in  the  works  and  his- 
tories I  have  referred  to.  Always  agreeable  and  accommodating, 
he  seemed  to  find  no  difficulties,  and  to  make  none.  Bid  a  cour- 
tier want  a  post  ?  It  was  ready.  Did  the  queen  wish  for  a 
little  place  or  pension  for  a  favourite  ?  It  was  ready  also.  The 
money  was  ready  in  like  manner,  if  a  prince  of  the  blood  had  a 
^ebt  to  discharge,  contracted,  perhaps,  at  a  gaming-house  ;  the 
minister  was  always  cheerful  and  at  leisure,  and  perfectly  happy 
to  listen  to  the  wishes  of  every  one. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  new  era  of  felicity,  this  golden  age, 
as  it  must  have  appeared  to  the  courtiers  and  the  court,  the 
minister  became  sensible  that  the  expenses  of  the  state  tar  ex- 
ceeded the  revenues,  and  the  king  found  himself  brought  to  the 
same  point  as  before,  that  there  could  be  for  him  and  his  king- 
dom no  comfort  and  no  security,  unless  the  privileged  orders 
fcould  be  induced  to  take  their  shore  of  the  general  burden,  and 
unless  some  provision  that  might  really  be  effective  eonid  in 
this  manner  be  made  for  the  restoration  of  the  finances. 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful  than  to  consider,  in  however 
brief  and  passing  a  manner,  the  situation  of  this  imfortunate 
monarch,  and  this  great  kingdom,  at  this  particular  period.  It 
was  now  the  year  1785,  two  years  alter  the  peace.  The  par- 
liament had  registered  the  last  loan  not  till  after  three  remon* 
strances,  after  a  formal  protest,  after  being  sumnvoned  to  Yer- 
sailles.  The  king  very  properly  concluded,  that  when  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  force,  he  was  losing  the  character  of 
the  father  of  his  people.  He  was  disquieted  and  unhappy ;  but 
if  the  parliaments  were  refractory,  and  if  the  privileged  orders 
could  not  be  managed,  and  if  the  middle  classes  of  the  community 
werp  becoming  more  intelligent,  and  if  there  was  nothing 
around  the  monarch  but  dissatisfaction  and  restLessneas,  and 
vague  aspirations  after  some  settlement  and  improvement,  which 
he  knew  not  how  to  procure,  nor  exactly  to  comprehend,  what 
expedient  was  there  left  him,  and  what  measure  was  he  to  adopt  ? 
He  was  too  benevolent  to  join  the  courtiers,  and  by  force  and 
fury,  banishing  the  parliaments,  and  trampling  on  aU  privileges 
of  every  kind,  collect  the  revenue  he  wanted  by  the  undisguised 
exertions  of  absolute  power ;  nor  was  he  of  an  understanding 
sufficiently  decisive,  enterprising,  and  elevated,  to  strike  into 
some  path  of  vdsdom  for  himself,  and,  like  a  man^of  genius, 
control  men,  circumstances,  and  every  thing  around  him, 
convert  them  to  his  purposes.    Unfortunately  for  himself. 
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indeed  for  his  countr  j,  he  had  no  pretenaions  of  the  kind.  But 
we  most  return  to  the  history. 

His  minister,  M.  de  Calonne,  had ;  and  he  therefore  proposed 
what  he  considered  as  a  grand  measure,  and  what  he  repre- 
sented to  the  king  as  an  infallible  method  of  saving  him  £:om 
all  new  loans,  all  new  imposts,  and  above  all,  from  all  farther 
opposition  from  the  parliaments. 

The  monarch  could  perceive  that  these  were  the  great  pro- 
blems to  be  solved;  and  how  was  this  to  be  effected?  The 
answer  was,  by  neW  management  of  the  imposts,  and  by  an  abo- 
lition of  those  privileges  which  the  timidity  of  the  government 
(the  minister  observed)  had  allowed  not  only  to  the  fays  d'Etat, 
but  to  the  two  orders,  the  most  powerful  of  the  kingdom — the 
nobility  and  the  clergy.  No  doubt  the  king  might  have  thought 
these  two  orders  should  on  no  account  be  exempted. 

But  what,  then,  was  M.  de  Calonne's  measure  ?  He  referred 
very  properly  to  the  history  of  the  ancient  practices  and  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  the  right  point  to  turn  to  for  any  reformer; 
and  he  proposed  to  call  together  the  assembly  that  had  appeared 
in  1627 — the  assembly  of  the  Notables ;  in  other  words,  an  as- 
sembly of  the  chief  people  of  France ;  and  for  what  purpose  ? 
To  consider  the  whole  of  the  case,  and  to  give  their  advice ;  and 
what  advice  was  expected  ?  The  only  advice  that  was  reason- 
able would  have  answered  M.  de  Calonne,  that  all  orders  in  the 
state  should  make  common  cause,  and  the  privileged  orders  con- 
tribute ;  and  then  with  the  sanction  of  such  advice,  the  king, 
it  was  intended,  should  afterwards  proceed  to  carry  the  measure 
into  execution,  and  make  himself  and  his  people  happy.  Such 
were  the  views  of  Calonne. 

And  were,  then,  the  privileged  orders  themselves,  who  consti- 
tuted the  main  body  of  this  assembly,  expected  to  gi/oe  this  advice, 
this  disinterested  patriotic  advice ;  to  forego  their  own  privileges, 
and  submit  themselves  to  the  taxgatherers  ?  Now,  if  there  was 
any  one  measure  more  to  be  avoided  than  another,  it  was  a  mea- 
sure like  this. 

M.  de  Calonne  had  seen  what  had  been  the  result  of  reviving 
the  parliaments.  What  .assistance  had  these  bodies  rendered  to 
the  king  or  his  ministers,  or  M.  de  Calonne  himself,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  finances  ?  And  what  material  difference  could  be 
shown  between  the  parliaments  and  the  Notables  ?  What  folly 
^greater  than  to  call  bodies  of  men  together,  to  discuss  things  in 

aeral ;  men  collected  from  all  quarters  on  a  sudden  (and,  as  it 
e,  for  the  first  time),  to  talk  over  the  affedrs  of  the  zLation ; 
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an  ingenious  expedient  this  for  settling  the  disordered  concerns 
of  a  great  country  !  **  But  no,"  would  have  said  the  minister, 
"  I  had  propositions  to  make,  evils  to  state,  remedies  to  propose." 
— But  to  whom  ?  and  when  did  a  body  of  men  act  otherwise  than 
with  the  spirit  and  prejudices  of  that  body  ?  Individuals  may 
be  disinterested,  may  be  virtuous,  may  be  wise,  may  rise  supe- 
rior to  their  temptations,  but  bodies  of  men  never,  if  collected 
and  addressed  ks  a  body ;  and  no  dream  could  be  more  shadowy 
than  a  delusion  like  this ;  more  unworthy  of  the  talents  and 
situation  of  the  minister,  or  even  of  the  natural  good  senuse  of  the 
king  himself. 

It  is  very  true  that  Calonne  could  demonstrate  the  utility  and 
reasonableness  of  his  plans,  to  those  who  would  listen  to  him; 
and  on  this  he  depended — a  vain  dependence,  if  the  only  depen- 
dence, as  every  one  will  find,  who  has  to  deal  with  bodies  of 
men,  or  even  individuals,  and  has  points  to  obtain,  and  measures 
to  carry. 

^*  On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 
Eeason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale." 

Calonne  has  published  a  work  on  the  French  Revolution— 
**  De  TEtat  de  Prance  present  et  k  venir."  At  the  end  of  it  he 
gives  an  outline  of  his  plan ;  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable, 
and  it  remains  an  eternal  indictment  on  the  people  of  conse- 
quence then  in  France,  more  particularly  on  that  part  of  them 
that  composed  the  assembly  of  the  Ifotables. 

"  What  difficulties,"  he  says  in  the  close,  "  can  be  placed  in 
the  balance  against  such  advantages ;  what  pretext  can  there  be 
for  any  disquietudes  on  the  subject  ?" 

"More  will  be  paid,"  he  continues,  " no  doubt;  but  paid  by 
whom  ?  By  those  who  now  do  not  pay  enough.  They  will  here- 
after pay  every  one  in  due  proportion,  and  no  one  will  be  aggrieved. 
u  u'^^^  privileges  will  be  sacrificed.'— Why,  yes,"  he  repUes, 
*'  but  then  justice  ordains  and  necessity  requires  it.  Would  it 
be  better  to  overcharge  those  who  are  not  privileged — the  people? 
'  But  there  will  be  a  great  outcry  raised.'  This  must  be  ex- 
pected. Can  one  ever  effect  any  general  good  without  running 
counter  to  particular  interests  ?  Can  any  one  introduce  reforms. 
and  no  complaint  be  heard  ?'' 

'?^A  ^^^^®  ^^  patriotism,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  attach- 
ment  due  to  a  sovereign,  who  concerts  with  his  subjects  the 
mems  ot  assuring  the  pubUc  tranquiUity,  the  very  sentiment  of 
nonour,  a  sentiment  so  powerful  in  the  breast  of  Frenchmeiv 
can  one  doubt  a  moment  that  considerations  of  this  kind  will  not 
tnumph  over  every  other  ?" 
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In  this  manner  did  the  minister  express  himself  in  March, 
1787.  But,  alas!  in  his  postscript  in  1790 — **  Such,"  he  says, 
<'  is  the  address  that  was  considered  as  an  incendiary  produc- 
tion ;  not  that  the  truth  of  its  statements  has  heen  ever  contra- 
dicted ;  it  was  discoYered  (it  seems)  that  I  had  not  spoken  in 
terms  sufficiently  measured  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  to  ap- 
pease them  I  have  been  sacrificed."  These  are,  as  it  were,  the 
last  words  of  Calonne. 

Laci^etelle,  at  the  close  of  his  seventeenth  chapter,  gives  the 
reasonings  that  may  probably  have  passed  through  the  mind  of 
the  minister,  and  made  a  part  of  his  conversation  with  his  Mends 
at  the  time.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter  there  is  a  list  of  the 
iN'otables,  their  divisions  into  seven  chambers,  and  thei  names 
are  given ;  princes  of  the  blood,  archbishops  and  bishops,  mar- 
shals, counsellors  of  state  and  presidents  of  parliaments,  pr^- 
v6ts  and  mayors ;  a  selection  from  all  the  rank,  official  dignity, 
and  talents  of  the  kingdom. 

Unfortunately  for  Calonne,,the  minister  Yergennes  died  about 
a  week  before  the  opening  of  the  assembly. 

Opposition  had  been  for  some  time  preparing  against  him. 
Kothing  could  be  more  ingenious  than  his  management  of  the 
assembly,  as  faeir  as  mechanical  divisions  went,  for  while  it  was 
only  a  minority  of  the  whole  body  that  favoured  his  projects,  by 
breaking  up  the  assembly  into  difl^erent  chambers,  and  parcelling 
out  his  minority  with  skill,  he  had  a  majority  of  the  chambers ; 
but  all  was  vain:  the  parliaments,  the  intriguing  Bishop  of 
Toulouse,  the  clergy,  the  people  of  consequence,  even  the  queen, 
were  against  him. 

At  last  he  seemed  to  have  no  friend,  and  he  was  actually  obliged 
to  fly.  The  same  aristocracy  and  clergy  that  thus  beat  him  off 
and  banished  him  as  a  public  enemy,  and  a  sort  of  swindler,  he 
lived  to  see  flying,  in  like  manner,  for  their  lives,  from  the 
senseless  and  unprincipled  demagogues,  the  rulers  that  but  too 
soon  succeeded  him,  the  popular,  furious  tyrants  from  whom  the 
plans  of  Calonne  gave  the  privileged  orders  their  only  chance  of 
a  timely  escape. 

"  It  is  to  Calonne,"  says  M®.  de  Stael,  "  that  the  Kevolution 
is  to  be  imputed,  if  such  an  event  can  be  attributed  to  any  single 
individual."-  No  doubt  the  minister  was  too  sanguine,  was  too 
presumptuous ;  attended  too  little  to  the  obvious  principles  of 
human  nature ;  but  to  whom  is  the  fault,  is  the  guilt  of  this 
calamity  to  be  attributed  }  To  the  minister  who  has  depended 
tlo  confidently  on  the  disinterestedness,  the  sense  of  justice,  the 
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reasonableness  of  the  privileged  orders,  or  to  those  privileged 
orders  themselves,  who,  in  a  great  crisis  of  public  affairs^  have 
been  wanting  to  their  country  in  such  necessary  qualities  ? 

You  wiU  see  in  the  books  I  have  referred  to,  Lacretelle,  the 
Annual  Register,  &c.,  k  very  sufficient  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings that  took  plade,  the  speeches  of  the  king  and  the  minister, 
and  the  views  and  movements  of  his  opponents  in  and  out  of  the 
assembly.  Some  circumstances  were  unfavourable  to  him ;  but 
I  consider  the  whole  as  a  memorable  example  to  prove  what  I 
have  announced  to  you — first,  that  no  minister  is  to  collect  bodies 
of  men  together  with  no  other  dependence  than  the  reasonable- 
ness of  his  own  views,  opposed  to  their  natural  prejudices  and 
selfish  interests ;  and  secondly,  that  the  adherence  which  bodies 
of  men  (I  do  not  say  individuals)  show  to  their  prejudices  and 
selfish  interests  is  always  most  infatuated  and  most  blind,  and  in 
situations  of  a  critical  nature  may  be,  and  generally  is,  fatal  to 
themselves  and  to  their  country. 

But  these  observations,  I  must  remind  you,  might  be  urged 
with  much  more  reason  in  every  period  preceding  the  ministry  of 
Calonne.  Turgot  and  Necker  were  patriotic  ministers,  of  virtuous 
and  respectable  character,  the  representatives  of  the  king  and 
the  people.  Calonne  was  of  a  different  description,  of  licentious 
character,  and  the  minister  of  the  queen  and  the  court  What 
might  be  properly  conceded  by  tiie  privileged  orders  to  the 
former,  might  not  be  equally  so  to  the  latter;  the  privileged 
orders  were  to  give  up  their  exemptions  from  taxation,  that  is, 
to  give  up  part  of  their  property ;  but  property  is  never  given 
up,  whatever  may  be  the  arguments  of  the  reasoner  in  the  closet, 
without  some  very  serious  compensation,  or  the  application  of 
something  like  necessity  and  force. 

Great  want  of  magnanimity,  of  patriotism,  of  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  was  shown  by  the  different  parties  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  king  and  court,  particularly  the  king,  should  have 
offered  distinct  and  important  ameliorations  in  the  goyemment, 
in  lieu  of  the  privileges  to  be  conceded ;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
privileged  orders,  if  the  concession  of  privileges  was  to  be  by 
them  denied,  it  should  have  been  denied,  not,  as  it  was,  without 
any  reason  given,  but  because  patriotic  concessions  on  the  part 
of  the  court  cmd  monarch  were  not  at  the  same  time  proposed. 

Still,  and  finally,  after  all  the  weight  that  may  be  allowed  to 
observations  of  this  kind,  the  conduct  of  the  privileged  orders 
on  this  occasion  must  for  ever  be  held  up  to  mankind  as  an  ex- 
tample  of  the  selfish  blindness  of  which  all  such  orders  are  capi^ 
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ble;  they  would  not  concede  in  time.  Animated  by  no  one 
generous  or  patriotic  feeling  that  can  be  mentioned,  they  would 
not  concede ;  and  they,  and  every  thing  that  they  loved  and 
honoured,  were  consequently  buried  in  one  common  destruction. 
But  they  saw  not  their  danger — let  others,  then,  take  warning. 

The  usual  routine  of  the  administration  of  public  afiBoirs  in 
France  had  now  been  violated  in  vain ;  an  assembly  of  Rotables 
had  appeared,  and  yet  no  great  salutary  effect  had  been  produced. 

This  ought  of  itself  to  have  been  considered  as  a  very  serious 
calamity  by  the  monarch,  and  all  those  who  wished  well  to  his 
authority. 

The  assembly  and  he  parted  in  apparent  good  humour ;  every 
thing  had  seemed  to  go  on  smoothly  when  the  minister  was 
given  up ;  they  appear  even  to  have  assented  to  many  of  his 
proposals,  and  these  proposals  devolved  as  a  sort  of  legacy  upon 
his  successor  (his  reel,  not  his  more  immediate  successor),  the 
Bishop  of  Toulouse. 

They  were  many  of  them  of  an  important  nature ;  the  second 
of  the  six  articles  was  the  establishment  of  provincial  assemblies 
for  the  equal  collection  of  the  imposts.  To  read  the  summary  of 
the  labours  of  the  assembly,  with  which  the  keeper  of  the  seals, 
Lamoignon,  put  an  end  to  their  sittings,  one  should  suppose  that 
a  new  era  was  now  to  commence,  that  the  most  important  im- 
provements were  to  be  realized,  and  every  thing  from  this  mo- 
ment to  be  regularity,  peace,  and  mutual  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  king  and  his  people ;  but  by  some  strange  fatality, 
some  miserable  want  of  capacity  in  the  new  ministry,  some  me- 
lancholy want  of  character,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  the  king,  no 
such  happy  alteration  of  circumstances  in  the  affairs  of  this  great 
country  is  seen  to  take  place ;  and  one  more  precious  year,  the 
most  precious,  perhaps,  and  critical  of  all,  is  wretchedly  thrown 
away  and  lost.  The  edicts  to  which  the  Notables  had  agreed 
are  neither  immediately  brought  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  nor 
acted  upon  without  its  authority,  as  having  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Notables.  Time  is  given  to  the  parliament  to  recover,  to 
their  members  to  confer  with  each  other,  to  speculate  upon  the 
interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  ope  way  and  another,  even  to 
unite  the  people  against  the  crown,  while  they  are  thus  main- 
taining the  rights  and  interests  not  in  truth  of  the  people,  but  of 
the  privileged  orders.  You  will  see  in  the  Annual  Kegister,  far 
better  than  in  Lacretelle,  a  detail  of  the  contest  that  ensued 
between  the  parliament  and  the  crown. 

It  is  important :  for  it  was  during  these  twelve  months  (parts 
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Ae  years  1786  and  1787),  that  reasonable  efforts  should  have 
/n  made  for  the  restoration  of  the  finances  and  the  happiness 
ot'the  French  people;  but  the  parliaments  did  nothing;  they 
entered  into  a  contest  with  the  crown,  instead  of  making  the 
best  of  what  had  been  done  and  been  proposed  by  the  l^otables. 
Observe  what  had  been  done,  and  recommended,  and  approved 
by  that  assembly,  and  you  will  then  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the 
parliament ;  for  instance,  many  of  the  important  proposals  of 
Calonne  had  been  sanctioned  by  this  assembly  of  the  Notables ; 
they  were  the  wish  and  desire  of  the  king :  the  abolition  of  the 
corvee,  the  removal  of  the  barriers  between  the  different  pro- 
vinces, the  abolition  of  internal  taxes,  duties,  and  restrictions 
upon  the  transit  of  commodities  from  one  to  another,  a  decree 
for  laying  open  and  rendering  free  the  commerce  of  grain  through- 
out the  Wngdom,  a  decree  for  the  relief  of  protestants,  the'  aboli- 
tion of  the  gabelle ;  all  this  was  intended,  and  the  king  had 
pledged  himself  to  the  last  measure  of  the  gabelle.  The  king's 
wish  to  promote  the  ease,  content,  and  happiness  of  his  people, 
was  not  a  passion  or  secret  disposition  indulged  only  in  specula- 
tion— ^it  was  embodied  and  brought  fully  into  action,  it  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

Extraordinary  adulations,  continues  the  Annual  Eegister, 
marked  the  speeches  in  the  assembly  of  the  jN^otables  on  the  day 
of  their  rising.  The  mayor  of  Paris  declared,  that  Louis  XVI. 
would  have  been  the  exemplar  and  model  on  which  Henry  the 
Great  would  have  formed  himself,  if  the  partial  destiny  of  the 
present  generation  of  Frenchmen  had  not  reserved  him  to  com- 
plete their  happiness. 

The  Notables  had  indeed  deserted  Calonne  and  the  king  in 
the  grand  measure  of  all,  the  territorial  revenue  or  land  tax, 
which  would  have  fallen  upon  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and 
thereby  removed,  so  far  as  it  went,  those  exemptions  which  had 
been  so  long  considered  as  an  intolerable  grievance ;  here  the 
patriotism  of  the  assembly  failed  them,  or  they  were  awed  by 
the  potent  bodies,  the  parliaments  and  privileged  orders,  whose 
interests,  as  well  as  their  own,  were  concerned ;  still  it  is  here 
to  be  observed,  that  the  Notables  were  not  totally  wanting  to 
their  country — the  people,  according  to  the  views  and  notions  of 
the  Notables,  were  evidently  to  be  relieved  from  a  number  of 
the  most  crying  grievances.  The  people  had  every  rational 
ground  to  expect,  that  what  was  already  done  by  the  Notables 
was  only  introductory  to  a  progressive,  course  of  measures  for 
the  melioration  of  the  constitution  and  the  improvement  of  all 
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the  departments  of  government,  and  nothing  more  was  wanting, 
but  an  accommodating  and  conciliatory  disposition  in  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  by  filling  up  the  sketch  traced  out  by  the 
Notables,  to  have  established  eventually  the  prosperity  of  their 
country  and  even  the  permanent  improvement  of  its  constitu- 
tion, or  rather  of  its  arbitrary  monarchy. 

For  what  was  wanting  to  the  community  ?  Some  power  of 
criticism  and  control  on  the  public  expenditure ;  some  public 
bodies  of  a  representative  nature.  A  power  like  this  might  have 
been  generated  by  means  of  the  provincial  assemblies.  These 
assemblies  were  themselves  of  a  representative  nature ;  they 
were  the  measures  of  Turgot  and  Necker,  popular  and  acknow- 
ledged patriots ;  they  would  have  been  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  crown ;  it  was  fit  that  this  sacrifice  should  have  been  an- 
swered by  a  corresponding  one  on  the  part  of  the  privileged 
orders — an  admission  of  the  land  tax. 

What  then  could  possibly  be  the  meaning  of  the  parliament 
and  the  privileged  orders  in  thwarting  every  measure  that  the 
king  could  propose,  in  doing  every  thing  to  offend  him,  every 
thing  to  force  him  to  a  measure  so  unexampled  and  so  perilous, 
as  the  call  of  the  States  General  ?  You  will  see  the  detail  of 
these  strange  transactions,  these  revived  contests  between  the 
king  and  parliament  of  Paris,  in  Lacretelle  and  in  the  Annual 
Register.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  very  name  is  infamy,  is 
one  of  the  heroes  of  these  scenes,  and  D'Espr^mesnil  and  others 
are  united  with  him,  whose  names,  on  the  contrary,  are  never 
mentioned  but  with  honour. 

At  last  you  will  see  the  parliament  is  animated  with  a  spirit 
of  opposition,  so  determined,  with  an  enthusiasm  so  patriotic, 
that  they  even  declare  their  own  incompetency  to  legalize  the 
imposts  of  the  crown.  The  words  "  States  General*'  are  pro- 
nounced, and  no  other  authority  is  proclaimed  to  be  sufl&cient. 
And  what  then  will  become  of  us,  (the  parliament,)  it  was  ob- 
served to  D'Espremesnil,  when  the  States  General  appear? 
**  The  States  General  will  be  grateful  to  us,**  he  replied,  *'for 
our  magnanimity  ;  and  in  the  interval  of  their  sittings  they  will 
continue  to  delegate  to  us  their  power.*'  "Heaven  will  punish 
thee,'*  replied  one  of  his  colleagues,  "by  listening  to  thy  vows." 
This  prediction  wj^  but  too  speedily  and  too  fatally  accomplished. 
As  I  have  already  said,  you  may  easily  see,  in  the  Annual 
Register,  the  remonstrances  of  the  parliament  and  the  answers  of 
the  king.  The  language  and  the  sentiments  are  sometimes  of  a 
querulous  and  wearisome,  sometimes  of  an  elevated  and  patriotic 
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cast)  and  fitted  to  remind  yon  of  Bimil^r  state  papers  that  ocour  in 
the  history  of  your  own  country  during  the  contest  between  Charles 
and  his  parliaments ;  but  there  is  one  important  difference  which 
you  should  never  lose  sight  of;  Charles  was  a  prince  who  had  ruled 
illegally,  and  even  tyrannically,  who  had  for  eleven  years  endea- 
voured to  carry  on  his  government  without  the  representative 
assemblies  of  the  country  ;  assemblies  loug  established,  and  that 
were  a  regular  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  government.  In 
Louis,  the  parliaments  and  parliament  of  Paris  and  its  patriots  had 
to  do  with  a  benevolent  monarch,  who  had  no  object  so  dear  as  the 
happiness  of  his  people ;  to  whose  nature  tyranny  of  every  sort 
was  abhorrent ;  who  had  the  prejudices,  no  doubt,  of  his  birth 
and  situation,  but  who  was  only  asking  for  measures  that  would 
have  been  of  permanent  improvement  to  the  country ;  who  would 
even  have  admitted  changes  that  would  have  made  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country  more  free ;  who  was  indeed  surrounded  by 
a  court  and  courtiers,  that  thought  only  of  themselves,  their 
privileges,  and  enjoyments,  but  who  was  himself  of  all  men  the 
most  removed,  both  as  a  king  and  as  a  man,  from  every  thing 
that  was  selfish,  unreasonable,  or  harsh. 

The  parliaments,  iflstead  of  lecturing  the  king  in  the  tedious, 
not  to  say  disrespectful  manner  in  which  they  did,  on  the  virtue 
and  necessity  of  economy,  and  on  the  faults  of  his  ministers, 
that  is,  his  own,  would  have  done  better  to  have  schooled  them- 
selves and  their  privileged  orders,  on  the  duty  of  equal  justice 
to  the  community — to  have  reduced  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
to  some  few  and  intelligible  issues.  On  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity they  must  have  been  aware  that  what  was  wanting, 
was,  some  constitutional  power  of  criticising  and  controlling  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  and  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  some 
mode  of  providing  for  the  disorders  in  the  finances ;  that  this 
was  the  whole  that  was  to  be  accomplished,  at  least  first  and 
mainly  to  he  accomplished;  that  the  first  might  be  accom- 
plished eventually,  and  to  all  practical  purposes,  by  a  proper 
attention  to  the  expedients  proposed  by  Turgot  and  iJecker,  by 
a  proper  modification  of  the  provincial  assemblies ;  and  the  latter, 
by  a  proper  management  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy  ;  that  these  were  the  lines  of  direction  which  their  pa- 
triotism and  wisdom  should  have  taken,  and^that  by  patience 
and  proper  management  they  had  every  thing  to  expect  from 
the  real  interest  which  it  was  evident  the  king  took  in  the  hap- 
piness of  his  people  ;  that  the  minds  of  men  were  obviously  in 
a  state  of  great  ferment  and  agitation^  and  continaally  moze 
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and  more  turned  to  the  diBCUSsion  of  political  subjects ;  tLat 
the  crown  had  hitherto  fedled  in  every  attempt  to  restore  the 
finances,  had  even  failed  in  the  extraordinary  measure  of  the  as* 
sembly  of  the  Notables,  and  that  it  was  high  time  for  the  pri- 
vileged orders  aud  the  monarch  to  proceed  on  a  system  of  ac- 
commodation and  peace,  and  of  mutual  sacrifice  and  attention 
to  the  interests  and  welfare  at  least,  if  not  to  the  rights,  of  the 
whole  community. 

But  all  this,  it  would  have  been  said  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  parliament,  all  this  is  what  will  be  best  effected,  and  can 
alone  be  effected,  by  the  measure  we .  have  proposed,  the  only 
measure  that  can  fiimish  a  legal  provision  for  the  difficulties  of 
the  state,  a  call  of  the  States  General — a  call  of  the  States 
Geueral !    And  what  good  has  been  produced,  in  fact,  by  a  call 
of  the  Notables  ?     What  good  to  be  produced  by  summoning 
large  bodies  of  men,  inexperienced  in  business,  and  unused  to  the 
possession  of  power,  to  discuss  public  grievances  ?     Would  it 
not  be  wiser  to  let  the  States  General  hereafter  arise  out  of  the 
provincial  assemblies,  when  the  minds  of  men  have  been  thus 
familiarized  to  the  images  of  representative  power,  when  men  of 
intelligence  and  consequence  in  their  different  provinces  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  duties  and  the  temptations  of  an  autho- 
rity so  important  ?     But  with  how  little  effect  would  reasonings 
of  this  humble  and  moderate  nature  have  been  addressed  to 
B'Espr^mesnil,  or  I'Abb^  Sabathier,  or  to  Fretau,  or  Duport,  or 
other  active  members  of  the  parliament :  or  again,  to  the  young, 
lively,  ingenious,  sanguine,  theatric  men  of  talents  in  the  capital 
of  Paris,  or  the  great  cities  of  the  provinces.     It  was  unhappily 
more  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  such  men,  and  even  of  the  par- 
liament, and  they  considered  it  as  far  better  wisdom,  to  say  to 
their  monarch  in  July,  1 787,  "  that  they  wished  to  see  the 
whole  nation  assembled  before  they  registered  any  new  impost ; 
that  the  nation  alone  thus  assembled  and  instructed  in  the  true 
state  of  the  finances  might  extirpate  the  great  abuses  that  arc 
existing  at  present,  and  offer  great  resources  to  obviate  them  in 
future ;  that  the  monarch  of  France  could  never  be  so  great  as 
when  surrounded  by  his  happy  subjects;  that  he  had  really 
nothing  to  fear  but  the  excess  of  their  attachment ;  that  he  had 
no  other  precaution  to  take  but  to  be  upon  his  guard  against 
issuing  orders  that  may  be  beyond  their  power  to  accomplish." 

Such  was  the  conduct  and  such  was  the  parting  language  of 
fhe  fMirliament  in  July,  1787 ;  and  these  are  among  the  lessons 
of  this  great  event,  this  Revolution  in  France.     Men  are  not  to 
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see,  indifferent  and  unmoved,  their  country  miserable;  the 
people  depressed;  the  privileged  orders  unjust  and  profligate 
and  unfeeling ;  but  they  are  not  to  let  loose  tiie  community  upon 
the  existing  rulers  of  it :  they  are  to  proceed  step  by  step ;  tiiey 
are  not  to  depend  upon  vague,  generaL,  sanguine  estimates^  like 
those  I  have  just  quoted,  but  to  be  precise,  cautious,  and  prac- 
tical ;  above  all,  to  fly  from  every  thing  that  tends  to  revolu- 
tion, because  revolutions  are  not  favourable  to  civil  freedom.  It 
is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many  noble-minded  and  vir- 
tuous men  do,  and  always  have  done,  that  revolutions  are  the 
proper  remedies  of  national  grievances :  that  they  naturally  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  mankind ;  nothing  can  he 
further  from  the  fact :  they  break  up  society,  and  then  the  vio- 
lent alone  bear  sway.  If  the  country  has  before  been  free,  all 
this  may  end  ultimately  in  the  revival  and  in  some  improvement 
of  the  former  state  of  freedom,  as  was  the  case  (but  most  for- 
tunately the  case)  in  our  own  country. 

But  it  is  only  in  cases  of  this  kind  that  such  salutary  changes 
can  be  at  all  expected  from  revolutions.  Even  in  such  cases, 
civil  freedom  will  best  be  gained  or  rather  generated  by  the 
long-continued  exertions  of  wise  and  good  men,  by  the  dex- 
terous management  of  times  and  circumstances ;  by  doing  any- 
thing rather  than  run  into  the  extremes  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed. But  will  governors  and  governments,  it  wUl  be  replied, 
ever  make  any  concessions,  ever  part  with  any  power  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  unless  they  are  terrified,  unless  they  are 
compelled  to  do  so  ?  There  is  too  much  truth,  I  must  aUov, 
and  it  is  mournful  to  me  to  acknowledge  it,  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  this  observation ;  and  when  it  is  added  to  the  observa- 
tions I  have  already  made,  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  subject  is 
then  seen  : — the  merit  of  those  patriots  who  are  not  only  gene- 
rous and  gallant  and  noble-minded,  but  wise,  that  is,  patient ; 
the  merit  of  those  rulers  who  respect  public  opinion^  and  respect 
it  in  time. 

In  the  instance  before  us,  the  instance  of  France,  I  must  con- 
tend that  the  patriotic  leaders  in  the  parliaments  had  always 
before  them  the  spectacle  of  a  most  benevolent  monarch,  who, 
though  affected  by  the  prejudices  of  his  birth,  never  ceased  to 
mean  well.  I  must  indeed  admit,  that  they  had  to  do  with  a 
thoughtless,  expensive  court,  with  courtiers  of  very  arbitrary 
principles,  and  with  privileged  orders  (they  themselves  most  of 
them  belonged  to  these  privileged  orders,)  that  were  unjust  and 
unfeeling ;  but  at  the  head  of  them,  I  must  again  repeat,  was  a 
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monarch  imliappily  not  fitted  to  rule  them,  bat  a  sensible,  vir- 
tuous, religious  man,  from  whom  anything  and  everything  might 
be  expected,  that  his  country  could  require,  if  but  managed  with 
proper  forbearance  and  skill ;  if  due  advantage  was  made  of  his 
good  qualities,  and  care  taken  not  to  give  too  much  opportunity 
for  the  unhappy  influence  of  his  defects  and  failings. 

But  the  words  "  States  General"  had  been  pronounced — ^pro- 
nounced by  the  parliament  itself.  In  France — ^in  Paris — the 
mode  is  everything.  The  idea  of  the  States  General  became 
popular,  became  fadiionable ;  every  wise  man  and  every  foolish 
man  had  now  got  a  resting  place  for  his  thoughts,  and  one  at 
which  his  speculations  coiSd  arrive  with  confidence,  and  in  a 
moment ;  every  one  could  see  that  something  ought  to  be  done, 
for  neither  people,  king,  court,  nor  privileged  orders  were  at 
ease ;  and  it  was  now  evident,  forsooth,  to  every  the  meanest 
capacity,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  assemble  all  the  wisdom 
and  consequence  of  the  country  together,  to  unite  them  to  the 
benevolent  wishes  of  the  good  king ;  and  that  then,  to  suppose 
any  further  doubt,  or  difficulty,  or  impediment  remaining  to  the 
happiness  of  the  country,  to  what  was  called  "  the  regeneration 
of  France,"  was  perfectly  ridiculous. 

You  will  see  in  Lacretelle,  and  more  particularly  in  the  An- 
nual Begister,  that  a  spirited  and  even  able  effort  (though  ill 
managed)  was  made  by  ^e  king  and  Lamoignon  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  kingdom  without  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
probably  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  calling  the  States  General. 
This  was  the  institution  of  what  was  called  the  '*  €our  Pl^ni^re ;" 
but  the  people  of  rank  and  consequence,  both  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  deserted  their  monarch  (such  is  the  term  used  by  the 
-writer  in  the  Annual  Blister)  on  this  critical  occasion.  The 
X>ukes  of  Kochefoucault,  De  Noailles,  Luxembourg,  and  several 
others,  rejected  the  king's  nomination,  and  refused  to  sit  in  the 
Cour  Pl^ni^re,  this  new  assembly  that  was  to  supersede  the  par- 
liament. The  king  was  condemned,  it  is  said  by  the  same 
iirriter,  to  submit  to  this  public  insult,  and  to  retract  all  he  had 
done.  Thus  was  the  court  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  degrada-  - 
tion,  while  the  parliaments  were  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of 
iaiumph  and  power. 

I  have  in  these  few  words  giv^n  you  the  representation  rather 
of  the  respectable  writer  in  the  Annual  Kegister,  Dr.  Lawrence, 
tlian  my  own ;  for  I  must  observe  that  it  was  a  serious  thing, 
and  so  it  must  have  been  thought  by  the  Dukes  of  Eochefoucault 
and  Luxembourg,  to  sweep  away  the  parliaments,  and  substi- 
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tute  in  their  room  merely  a  Cour  Pl^ni^re,  whilst  the  nobles  were 
so  attached  or  even  dependent  on  the  court,  and  while  the  people 
were  nothing,  and  certainly  could  find  in  this  court  no  proper 
representative ;  finally,  that  the  same  Cour  Fl^niere  that  might 
be  valuable  to  the  community  under  Louis  XYI.  might  be  only 
an  instrument  of  tyranny  under  his  successors.  I  do  not,  there: 
fore,  know  how  to  blame  these  men  of  rank  on  this  occasion ; 
but  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  king  and  his  advisers,  who  were 
to  commit  themselves  on  a  measure  like  this,  without  having 
first  felt  their  way,  or  ascertained  the  opinions  and  intentions  of 
such  distinguished  men  as  have  just  been  mentioned  ? 

This  measure,  however,  having  failed,  the  king  had  no  re- 
source, for  he  was  neither  fierce  nor  arbitrary,  and  he  therefore 
dismissed  his  minister,  the  Cardinal  de  Brienne,  from  a  post  to 
which  he  ought  never  to  have  suffered  him  to  be  promoted.  He 
recalled  Necker,  and  the  States  General  were  promised  for  the 
May  of  the  ensuing  year. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you,  before  I  conclude  my  lecture, 
some  general  notion  of  what  was  thought  of  the  situation  of  France 
by  different  observera  at  this  particular  period.  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily adopt  or  require  you  to  subscribe  to  any  sentiment  that  I 
shall  thus  exhibit  before  you ;  my  meaning  is,  to  put  you  in  pos- 
session, as  well  as  I  can,  of  the  whole  of  the  case,  to  give  you 
an  interest  in  the  scene,  by  enabling  you  the  better  to  understand 
its  bearings  and  its  circumstances,  its  unhappy  difficulties  and 
various  perils.  I  will  first  refer  you  to  the  representations  of  the 
Baron  de  Grimm,  an  eye-witness  at  the  time.  He  is  writing  at 
the  very  period  now  before  us. 

'*  Never  was  there  a  ftiinister,*'  says  he,  **  who  showed  such 
talents  for  throwing  everything  into  confusion,  as  M.  de  Brienne 
(the  cardinal).  He  has  shaken  to  pieces  the  whole  political 
machine  in  the  space  of  a  few  months ;  thanks  to  the  happy  as- 
cendant of  his  genius,  one  may  truly  say,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  public  body  in  France  that  remains  in  its  place,  or  retains 
its  natural  movements.  The  parliament  has  on  a  sudden  adopted 
a  system  the  most  directly  opposed  to  its  own  interests,  one  that 
it  has  anathematized  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times ;  the  no- 
bility, the  existence  of  which  seems  the  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  rights  of  the  throne,  has  an  air  of  being  disposed  to 
separate  itself.  Even  the  military  spirit  seems  overpowered  by 
some  spirit,  I  know  not  what,  of  patriotism,  laudable  in  itself 
perhaps,  but  rather  difficult  to  reconcile  with  that  character  of 
subordination,  without  which  there  can  be  neither  discipline  nor 
army ;  the  clergy  no  longer  preach  obedience,  the  soldiers  seem 
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no  longer  disposed  to  maintain  it.  What  is  still  more  remark, 
able  is,  that  thia  universal  discontent  has  been  preceded  by  de- 
clarations fix)m  the  king  the  most  favourable  to  publie  liberty. 
He,  has  just  been  making  more  sacrifices  of  his  authority  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  have  ever  ventured  to  do.  The  parlia- 
ments have  called  aloud  for  the  assistance  of  that  which  of  all 
other  things  they  had  most  to  fear,  a  meeting  of  the  States  Gene- 
ral, carried  away  by  a  man  totally  without  consideration  among 
them,  an  Abbe  de  Sabathier ;  aU,  as  if  actuated  by  some  super- 
natitral  influence,  have  demanded  the  convocation  of  the  States 
General ;  making  as  it  were  in  this  manner  the  amende  honour- 
able to  the  nation  for  having  so  long  usurped  the  most  capital  of 
its  rights." 

*'  It  was  under  these  desperate  circumstances/'  says  the  Baron 
de  Grimm,  '*  that  Necker  was  recalled." 

Such  was  the  general  notion  formed  at  the  time  of  the  situa- 
tion of  France  by  the  Baron  de  Grimm,  an  agent  of  an  arbitrary 
court  (of  Prussia),  but  a  man  of  a  very  experienced,  improved, 
and  penetrating  mind. 

I  ^mll  next  refer  you  to  the  views  that  were  formed  at  the  time 
by  men  of  the  old  regime  in  France  itself.  I  will  allude  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Marquise  de  Bouill^.  He  was  the  very  humane 
and  respectable  man  who  commanded  the  French  forces  in  the 
West  Indies  during  the  great  American  War,  and  so  conducted 
himself,  that  on  his  visiting  England  a  pubHc  dinner  was  given 
to  him  by  the  planters  and  the  West  Indian  merchants,  and  he 
-was  everywhere  received,  at  court  and  by  the  public,  in  the  most 
flattering  manner.  The  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  man  like  this 
(you  must,  as  you  read  the  history,  always  refer  to  this  memoir) 
are  on  every  occasion  entitled  to  our  consideration. 

After  some  observations,  he  goes  on  to  say — "  The  French 
nation,  in  the  corrupt  state  to  which  it  had  arrived,  could  no  longer 
be  governed  but  by  a  firm  and  severe  government,  by  a  sceptre 
like  that  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  this  was  too  weighty  for  the  hands 
of  Ijouis  XVI.  His  aged  counsellor  recommended  mildness  in- 
stead of  severity,  and  the  king  was  easily  made  to  believe  that 
the  love  of  his  people  ought  to  be  preferred  to  their  fear."  Here 
you  see  the  soldier,  the  veteran  general,  the  man  accustomed  to 
the  exercise  of  regular  authority,  and  who  depends  upon  autho- 
rity alone.  He  forwards  admits,  that  the  most  numerous  and 
jnoat  useful  class  of  the  king's  subjects,  the  labouring  poor,  were 
at  that  time  harassed  and  rendered  unhappy  by  the  avarice  and 
rapacity^  not  only  of  the  courtiers,  but  of  an  immense  crowd, 
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some  of  whom  by  intrigue,  others  sheltering  themselves  beneath 
the  privileges  of  their  order  or  situation,  threw  the  whole  weight 
of  the  public  burden  upon  the  inferior  ranks  of  society.  He 
continues  thus : — **  His  Majesty  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded, 
and  his  ministers  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  enlightened  (he 
must  now  mean  to  speak  of  the  patrons  of  the  new  opinions,)  but 
at  the  same  time  restless,  jealous,  insatiable,  and  corrupt  descrip- 
tion of  men,  who  inhabited  the  court,  the  capital,  and  the  great 
cities,  composed  the  mass  of  the  people.  These,  however,  in 
reality,  formed  a  very  small  part  of  the  nation,  and  that,  the 
most  depraved  in  its  morals  and  the  most  dangerous  from  the  tur- 
bulent spirit  with  which  it  was  agitated.  Thenceforth  the  opi- 
nion of  fiiis  part  of  the  public  became  the  uncertain  guide  of  go- 
vernment." The  marquis  (I  say)  must  here  refer  to  those  who 
had  become  imbued  with  the  new  opinions  ;  he  probably  quite 
under-estimated  their  number  and  importance,  and  even  their  re- 
spectability. He  goes  on  to  refer  every  measure  of  the  king, 
ministers,  and  court,  to  their  wish  to  propitiate  this  public  opi- 
nion ;  the  recall  of  the  parliaments,  the  exhausting  of  the  tr«i- 
Bury,  the  dismissal  of  the  officers  and  attendants  of  the  monarch, 
the  assistance  given  to  America ;  **  in  fine,"  says  he,  "  bo  totally 
was  every  principle  of  policy  and  of  morality  disregarded,  that 
the  public  mind  was  already  democratical,  while  the  monarchy 
still  existed ;  the  Notables  qould  do  no  service,  nor  could  tiie 
States  General ;  the  magistracy  was  ambitious,  the  clergy  jea- 
lous of  their  privileges,  a  spirit  of  innovation  prevailed  among 
the  nobility,  whilst  there  was  a  total  want  of  subordination  in 
the  army,  particularly  among  the  chiefs;  licentiousness  and 
insolence  pervaded  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  whilst  the  lower 
class  experienced  the  extreme  of  misery,  and  the  rich  indulged 
themselves  in  the  most  unbounded  luxury." 

This  is  a  fe£uful  picture,  and  the  marquis  does  not  attempt  to 
offer  any  remedy  for  these  calamities  of  the  state.  An  assertion, 
however,  of  the  rights  of  the  old  monarchy,  of  the  old  regime, 
authority,  force,  a  trial  of  the  bayonet,  would  have  been  proba- 
bly his  advice,  his  only  resource ;  no  composition,  no  concilia- 
tion, no  terms  to  be  kept  with  the  new  opinions,  no  escape  ficom 
them,  resistance  to  the  utmost,  war ;  at  least  such  would  have 
been  his  counsels  certainly  at  any  time  after  the  formation  of 
the  constituent  assembly,  and  probably  at  the  period  we  are  now 
alluding  to,  the  year  1788.  Such  are  the  men  and  such  tiio 
opinions  that  must  be  considered  as  existing  at  the  time,  and  as 
forming,  I  must  repeat,  a  part  of  the  case. 
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For  another  specimen  of  this  kind  we  may  turn  to  the  annals  of 
Bertrand  de  MoieyiUe,  another  respectable  supporter  of  the  old 
r^;ime.     I  will  allude  to  them  for  a  moment,  and  conclude. 
Speaking  of  this  period,^  he  says — "  With  these  important  sacri- 
fices made  by  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  nobility,  the  Tiers 
Etat  ought  to  have  been  satisfied,  and  grateful  for  them ;  but 
they  were  sometimes  represented  as  acts  of  hypocrisy,  which 
ought  not  to  be  relied  oh ;  sometimes  as  indications  of  fear,  which 
should  encourage  that  order  to  rise  in  their  demands.     By  such 
perfidious  insinuations  the  factious  kept  alive  the  distrust  and 
agitation  of  the  people,  and  disposed  them  to  revolt.     The  most 
inflammatory  pamphlets  against  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  were 
circulated  through  the  whole  kingdom  without  the  least  opposi- 
tion; the  most  shameful  caricatures,  exposed  to  view  in  the 
sqaares,  on  the  quays,  and  at  the  print  shops  in  Paris,  excited 
the  crowds  they  collected  to  insult  not  only  the  ecclesiastics,  but 
every  well-dressed  man  who  happened  to  be  passing. 

"  The  letters  for  convoking  the  States  Greneral,"  he  goes  on 
to  say,  **  were  issued  at  this  crisis.  The  affectionate  and  truly 
paternal  sentiments  expressed  in  them  by  the  king  ought  to  have 
allayed  aU  discontent  and  dissipated  all  uneasiness;  and  no 
doubt  they  did  produce  that  effect  among  the  reasonable,  honest, 
and  well-affected  persons  of  the  three  orders ;  but  the  turbulent 
and  ambitious,  the  intriguing  and  the  revolutionary  fanatics,  did 
not  relax  the  least  on  that  account  in  the  project  for  overturning 
everything,  but  continued  preparing  the  means  for  carrying  it 
into  execution," 

Such  were  the  views  of  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe,  of  the  Marquis 
de  Bouill^,  and  the  Baron  de  Grimih :  represent  now  to  your 
niinds,  as  well  as  you  can,  the  fermentation  that  had  long  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  France,  and  particularly  of  Paris ; 
consider  what  the  court  and  government  had  been,  and  what  the 
new  opinions  were ;  the  opportunity  that  now  appeared  to  offer 
itself  for  what  was  called  the  regeneration  of  Prance ;  and  com- 
bining  thus  the  effect  of  the  old  and  new  opinions,  together  with 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  monarchy,  you  will  be  able 
to  form  some  general  notion,  such  at  least  as  can  now  be  formed, 
at  tliis  happy  distance  of  time  and  place,  of  the  state  of  this  dis- 
tracted kingdom,  when  Necker  was  recalled  to  undertake  once 
more  the  office  from  which  he  had  been  a  few  years  before  most 
unfortunately  and  improperly  dismissed. 
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LECTURE    VII. 

NECKER. 

In  my  last  lecture  t  adverted  to  the  administration  of  M.  de 
Calonne. 

I  described  his  efforts  to  restore  the  finances  by  a  caU  of  the 
Notables.  This  was  his  expedient  for  procuring  assistance  firom 
the  privileged  orders.  He  had  hoped  that  these  privileged 
orders  might  be  induced,  by  the  advice  and  authority  of  the 
Notables,  to  pay  their  share  of  the  public  burdens ;  but  this 
advice  the  Notables  would  not  give.  They  attended  to  his 
recommendations,  but  with  this  most  important  exception. 

He  had  been  too  sanguine,  was  disappointed,  and  obliged  to 
fly  the  country. 

Even  the  measures  which  the  Notables  did  approve  and  re- 
commended were  not  carried  into  execution,  though  they  would 
have  been  highly  beneficial  to  France,  and  might  have  some- 
what allayed  the  storm. 

I  then  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the  parliament,  who  crowned 
what  has  always  appeared  to  me  their  prior  very  unreasonable 
conduct,  by  calling  for  the  States  General. 

I  quoted  a  paragraph  from  the  Baron  de  Grimm,  giving  his 
opinion  of  the  situation  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  injudicious 
administration  of  the  Cardinal  de  Briehne. 

I  gave  two  quotations,  one  from  M.  de  Bouill6,  and  one  from 
M.  de  MolevUle,  to  exhibit  to  you  what  were  the  sentunents  of 
the  patrons  of  the  old  regime,  and  then,  reminding  you  of  what 
were  in  the  mean  time  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  opinions 
and  interests  every  where  prevailing,  I  concluded  by  stating 
that  the  meeting  of  the  States  General  had  been  promised  by  the 
king,  and  that  in  this  crisis  of  the  state  Necker  was  recalled. 

My  present  lecture  must  be  devoted  to  his  administration ; 
but  I  must  first  say  a  word  of  the  Cardinal  de  Brienne.  This 
predecessor  of  Necker,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  was  a  man  of 
family,  fortune,  and  influence,  with  all  the  penetration  of  an 
experienced  courtier,  and  great  talents  for  intrigue.  Owing  to 
these  circumstances,  and  his  having  taken  a  lead  in  the  oppo- 
sition to  Calonne,  he  acquired  the  great  object  of  his  ambition, 
the  post  of  prime  minister ;  but  it  was  a  post  of  which  he  was 
not  at  any  period  worthy,  and  one  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
unfit  at  the  particular  period  before  us.     His  administration,  as 
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yoTi  have  already  been  given  to*  nnderatand  by  the  Boron  de 
Grimm,  was  full  of  mist^es  and  inconsistencies ;  at  a  time,  too, 
when  they  conld  not  bnt  be  fatal  to  the  king  he  served.  The 
last  &alt  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  commit,  he  seems  to  have 
taken  care  to  commit  as  he  was  going  out  of  office  :  the  States 
General  were  promised,  and  he  actually  invited  all  the  writers 
and  philosophers  in  France,  in  the  king's  name,  to  give  their 
opinions  on  the  proper  mode  of  assembling  them ! 

It  must  be  confessed,  therefore,  that  Necker  returned  to 
power,  in  August,  1 788,  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances ; 
the  critical  year  and  a  half  of  the  archbishop*s  administration 
was  for  ever  lost ;  and  the  time  that  might  have  been  employed 
by  a  popular  minister  in  saving  the  monarchy  from  a  revolution, 
had  been  only  used  in  making  a  revolution  inevitable. 

The  loss  of  these  fifteen  months  was  deeply  lamented  by  M. 
Necker,  and  he  considers  himself  as  having  l^n  called  for  too 
late.  This  lamentation  of  M.  I^ecker  is  ridiculed  by  M.  de 
Bailleul,  a  democratic  writer,  the  declared  opponent  of  the  work 
of  M*.  de  Stael,  over  the  pages  of  which  he  hopes  to  pass,  like  a 
pestilential  blast  over  a  fair  country,  withering  its  fruits  and 
flowers  as  he  goes  along.  He  is  a  very  odious,  though  an  able 
writer ;  and  thus  to  ridicule  the  natural  sentiment  of  M.  Necker, 
is  to  suppose  that  things  are  to  be  left  to  take  their  course,  that 
evils  cannot  be  prevented,  and  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  a 
country,  in  very  critical  times,  whether  its  counsels  are  guided 
by  men  of  conciliatory  dispositions  and  intelligent  minds,  or  the 
contrary ;  and  it  is  in  this  strain  that  M.  de  Bailleul  proceeds 
all  through  his  work,  as  do  indeed  the  French  historians  Mignet 
and  Thiers. 

When,  however,  M.  Necker  came  into  administration,  he 
appears  to  have  himself  committed  all  the  faults  that  now  re- 
mained possible ;  to  have  been  quite  overpowered  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion ;  to  have  had  no  object  but  to  ascertain  it,  and 
then  no  plan  but  to  submit  to  it.  Woe  to  the  country  where 
ministers  do  not  respect  public  opinion ;  but  woe  equally  to  the 
land,  to  the  monarchy  at  least,  whether  absolute  or  mixed,  where 
the  minister  has  no  other  master !  As  if  to  rival  the  incapable 
measure  of  his  predecessor,  M.  Necker,  in  the  first  place,  thought 
proper  to  summon  the  Notables  once  more  together,  to  delibe- 
rate, forsooth,  as  the  States  Qeneral  were  now  to  be  called, — 
Isty  how  they  were  to  be  composed ;  2dly,  the  form  of  convoca- 
tion ;  3dly,  the  order  of  the  elections ;  4thly,  the  manner  in 
which  were  to  be  held  the  different  assemblies,  which  were  to 
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grve  instnictionB  to  their  deputies  to  the  states.  As  if  the  royal 
authority  had  not  been  already  sufficiently  degraded  and  damaged 
by  the  irrational  conduct  of  his  predecessor,  he  must  now  pro- 
ceed to  abandon  in  this  manner  to  the  result  of  a  public  dis- 
cussion, to  surrender  up  to  others,  formally,  voluntarily,  and 
without  thb  slightest  apparent  utility,  the  regulation  of  all  those 
important  points,  which  it  was  the  natural  office  of  the  king  to 
adjust  and  decide  himself.  M.  Necker  may  speak,  as  he  pleases, 
of  the  force  of  public  opinion,  as  may  his  daughter,  M*.  de  Stael; 
but  the  minister  was  unfit  for  his  situation,  at  this  extraordinary 
juncture,  who  saw  not  that  every  thing  had  turned  against  the 
crown ;  who  saw  not,  that  what  authority  was  still  left  it,  must 
be  turned  to  every  purpose  of  its  protection  and  illustration  of 
its  dignity,  and  must,  as  much  as  possible,  be  produced  and 
exercised,  that  it  might  not  expire  and  appear  voted  out  of 
the  world  by  common  consent.  What  I  now  say  of  this  mea- 
sure of  calling  the  Notables  together,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting them,  is  still  more  to  be  applied  to  the  measures  which 
he  subsequently  adopted.  The  Notables,  on  this  second  occa- 
sion, seem  to  have  been  somewhat  more  aware  of  their  danger, 
than  t^ey  were  when  called  together  by  Oalonne.  They  were 
composed,  as  before,  chiefly  of  the  privileged  orders ;  and^with 
the  exception  of  one  bureau,  where,  singultoly  enough,  his  pre- 
sent majesty  of  France,  Louis  XYIII.,  Sien  Uie  king's  brother, 
presided,  the  six  were  chiefly  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  the 
Tiers  £tat  in  the  ensuing  assembly  should  not  equal  the  joint 
numbers  of  the  two  other  orders,  the  clergy  and  the  nobility. 
This  was  evidently  the  great  question  of  all.  On  one  side,  that 
is,  against  it,  were  this  decided  majority  of  the  Notables,  a  great 
part  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  the  noblesse  of  Britany,  and  the 
magistrates.  This  opinion  (against  the  double  representation) 
was  likewise  fortified  by  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  states  of  Britany,  Burgundy,  and  Artois,  and  by  the 
support  of  most  of  the  princes  of  the  blood. 

On  the  other  side  were  ranged  (that  is,  in  favour  of  the  double 
representation)  Ihis  small  minority  of  the  Notables,  the  three 
orders  of  Dauphiny,  the  bureaux  of  the  provincial  assemblies, 
supported  by  the  inference  to  be  drawn  frt>m  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  the  states  of  Limguedoc,  and  the  formation  of  the 
recent  estates  of  Provence  and  Hainault,  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
licists, of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  of  the  towns  and  commons  of 
the  realm,  and  public  opinion  in  general.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  in  December  1788,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  the 
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ordinance  or  declaration  of  the  king  appeared,  determining  that 
the  number  of  the  deputies  should  be  one  thousand,  be  formed 
on  a  basis  of  population  and  taxation,  and  that  the  number  of  the 
Tiers  £tat  should  equal  that  of  the  other  two  orders  united. 

This  was  in  December  1 788.  A  month  after,  in  January,  1 789, 
the  Marquis  de  Bouill^  mentions  that  he  had  a  conversation  with 
Necker.  "  I  represented  to  him  with  force  and  with  truth  the 
danger  of  assembling  the  States  General  in  the  manner  he  in- 
tended. I  told  him  that  he  was  arming  the  people  against  the 
first  orders  of  the  state,  and  that  when  thus  delivered  up  un- 
armed, they  would  soon  feel  the  effect  of  their  vengeance,  urged 
on  by  the  two  most  active  passions  of  the  human  heart,  interest 
and  self-love.  I  entered  into  particulars,  but  he  coldly  answered 
me,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  that  it  was  necessary  to  rely  on 
the  moral  virtues  of  mankind.  I  replied  that  this  was  a  fine 
romance,  but  he  would  see  a  horrible  and  bloody  tragedy,  of 
which  I  advised  him  to  avoid  the  catastrophe.  At  this  he  smiled, 
and  M.  I^ecker  told  me  that  my  apprehensions  were  extravagant." 

I  must  enter  a  little  more  into  the  particulars  of  the  conduct 
of  the  minister  at  this  critical  period  of  the  Revolution. 

It  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  M.  Necker  to  have  reco- 
vered the  false  step  he  had  made  in  consulting  the  Notables,  in 
calling  upon  them  to  decide  questions  which  the  king  should 
have  himself  decided  in  virtue  of  his  own  prerogative  and  as  a 
matter  of  cotlrse. 

The  mind  of  the  public  had  been  thrown  into  a  high  state  of 
fermentation  before  the  close  of  the  year  1788,  when  this  second 
assembly  of  the  Notables  broke  up.  The  current  had  begun  to 
set  strongly  in  favour  of  new  opinions ;  still  it  is  understood  that 
the  monarch  Was  respected,  his  authority,  as  such,  had  never 
been  called  in  question,  and  they  who  speculate  upon  this  great 
subject  of  the  French  Eevolution,  who  can  extend  their  sympathy 
to  every  class  and  description  of  men  in  society,  to  the  high  as 
well  as  the  low,  and  who  shrink  with  a  just  terror  from  any 
counsels  or  opinions  that  are  likely  to  lead  to  scenes  of  confusion 
and  bloodshed,  all  such  humane  and  reasonable  philosophers  have 
never  ceased  to  accuse  Necker  of  a  great  want  of  political  cou- 
rage on  this  most  momentous  occasion.  They  consider  him  as 
waiting  to  be  directed  by  the  public  opinion,  instead  of  taking 
Ids  ground  early,  and  directing  it  where  to  flow,  and  within  what 
bounds  to  confine  itself.  Every  credit  is  given  him  for  his  inten- 
tions and  his  integrity,  that  he  meant  to  give  security  to  the 
crown,  yet  civil  liberty  to  the  country ;  properly  to  liinit  the 
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powers  of  the  monarch,  but  of  the  people  also ;  that  he  had  no 
selfish  yiews,  and  sought  neither  rank  nor  riches,  nor  any  reward 
but  that  of  honest  fame  and  the  consciousness  of  doing  good  to 
others ;  still  they  consider  him  as  accommodating  himself  to  the 
new  opinions,  at  this  particular  crisis,  in  a  manner  that  proved 
in  the  event  quite  calamitous  to  the  country,  and  fatal  to  every 
object  that  could  have  animated  his  benevolence  or  rewarded  hu 
ambition. 

The  two  great  points  which  should  have  been  settled  as  of 
course  by  JN'ecker,  and  should  have  appeared  in  the  king's  decla- 
ration, were,  1st,  whether  the  number  of  the  Tiers  Etat  should 
equal  the  numbers  of  the  two  other  orders  conjointly ;  2ndly, 
whether  these  orders  were  to  vote  in  different  houses  or  in  one, 
to  be  three  assemblies  or  one,  to  vote  by  orders  or  by  head. 

You  will  easily  see  the  importance  of  these  points  and  the 
direction  which  the  new  and  old  opinions  naturally  took.  What 
chance  for  the  Tiers  Etat,  if  each  of  the  other  two  privileged 
orders  was  to  have  a  negative  on  their  measures  ?  What  chance 
on  the  other  side  for  the  king  or  for  those  very  orders,  if  all  were 
to  be  assembled  together,  and  everything  to  be  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  ?  More  particularly  if  the  numbers  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  were  to  be  equal  to  the  numbers  of  the  other  two 
conjointly. 

When  points  of  this  nature  were  thrown  upon  the  public  for 
discussion  in  the  improvident  manner  they  were,  by  the  prior 
minister,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  and  even  afterwards  by  l^ecker 
himself,  the  fermentation  that  would  be  occasioned  in  such  a 
place  as  Paris,  in  such  a  country  as  France,  at  such  a  period  as 
the  close  of  the  year  1788,  caiinot  possibly  be  conceived. 

M«.  de  Stael  is  obliged  to  allow  her  other's  mistake  in  calling 
this  second  assembly  of  the  Notables :  she  is  filling  to  defend 
him  in  every  subsequent  measure:  But  he  has  defended  him- 
self very  ably,  very  anxiously,  and  at  considerable  length.  I  have 
already  referred  you  to  his  book  on  the  French  Bevolution,  and 
I  have  also  mentioned  to  you  his  work  on  his  own  adminiatratton, 
printed  in  1791,  which  is  very  interesting.  The  subject  matter, 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  was  then  fresh  in  his  m^emory. 
He  was  a  philosopher,  a  patriot,  and  an  actor  in  the  scene.  He 
has  on  every  account  a  perfect  right  to  be  heard. 

I  must  remind  you,  as  I  have  never  ceased  to  remind  yon, 
that  it  is  when  you  are  employed  in  considering  points  of  this 
nature,  that  you  are  best  employed.  It  is  here  that  yon  are  to 
meet  your  lessons  of  instroction,  that  you  are  to  learn  how  yon 
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are  to  manage  the  affairs  of  mankind.  Yon  are  to  fmd  the  greatest 
interest  in  those  points  where  a  common  reader  finds  the  least. 
The  questions  before  you  are  of  the  following  nature :  Could 
l^Tecker  have  prevented  the  Revolution  and  yet  have  allowed 
!France  to  have  attained  a  rational  system  of  liberty  ?  or  rather, 
perhaps,  an  intermediate  situation  that  would  necessarily  have 
led  to  one  ?  Did  he  make  mistakes  ?  Were  they  important  ? 
Such  are  the  questions  you  are  to  consider.  I  mean  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  lecture  to  occupy  you  with  the  conduct  of  M. 
Necker.  I  shall  do  Kttle  more  than  make  quotations  from  his 
later  work  on  the  Bevolution,  and  this  may  not  be  very  interest- 
ing to  you,  unless  you  consider  attentively  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject before  you. 

You  who  have  not  exactly  lived  during  the  times  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  cannot  at  all  imagine  how  long  and  how  deeply  it 
afiPected  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  the  interests  of  every 
human  being,  without  any  exception,  that  then  existed  in  the 
civilized  world;  the  lives,  the  properties,  the  affections,  the 
daily  anxieties  of  millions — but  you  must  endeavour  to  conceive 
it ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  with  a  little  reflection,  you 
will  be  able  to  do  so  to  a  considerable  degree ;  to  a  degree  suffi- 
cient, at  least,  to  enable  you  to  listen  to  the  detail  of  what 
passed  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the  most  important  actors  in  the 
scene,  M.  !N'ecker,  at  a  moment  when  the  business  of  the  scene 
was  of  the  most  critical  nature. 

BecoUect  what  has  been  already  intimated  to  you ;  the  man- 
ner in.  which  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  have  been  now  for  some 
time  joumepng  on  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  danger : 
figure  to  yourselves  the  court  and  the  patrons  of  the  old  r^ime 
on  the  one  side,  the  patriots  and  the  patrons  of  the  new  opinions 
on  the  other ;  the  king  and  his  minister,  Necker,  between  the 
two  ;  the  convocation  of  an  assembly  promised  that  was  to  be 
the  image  of  the  whole  nation,  the  assembly  consisting  of  three 
orders ;  of  two  that  would  be  naturally  leagued  with  the  old 
opinions ;  of  one  that  would  be  as  naturally  animated  with  all 
the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  the  new  ;  and  the  questions  to  be 
determined  then  are,  whether  the  popular  part  was  to  equal  in 
number  the  other  two,  and  whether  the  three  orders  were  to 
meet  in  three  houses  or  in  one ;  that  is,  as  you  will  easily  see, 
whether  the  new  opinions  were  entirely  to  bear  sway  or  not. 
This  consequence,  at  least,  was  pretty  evident  even  then ;  but  to 
us  who  live  after  the  events,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  what  conse- 
quences, and  what  calamitous  consequences,  may  not  be  traced 
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up  to  the  manner  in  which,  on  whatever  account^  these  great 
questions  were  now  determined;  and  as  this  determination 
seems  to  he  the  hinge  on  which  the  Bevolution  may  be  said  to 
have  turned,  you  can  surely  think  no  time  lost  that  is  employed 
in  considering  what  were  tiie  views  of  M.  Necker,  by  what  cir- 
cumstances he  was  surrounded,  if  misled  and  mistaken^  how  and 
why ;  and  whether  any  instruction  can  be  derived  for  ourselves 
from  the  conduct  of  all  parties  on  this  occasion,  the  minister  and 
those  whom  he  undoubtedly  wished  to  serve.  You  will  observe 
then,  with  respect  to  I^ecker  and  his  book,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  reasonable  or  manly,  than  all  his  preliminary  obs^rations 
and  admissions.  He  seeks  not  to  withdraw  himself  from  respon- 
sibility in  any  part  of  the  discussion.  Add  to  this,*  he  affirms, 
and  no  doubt  with  perfect  truth,  that  he  never  ceased  to  speak 
to  the  king  of  the  wants  and  unhappy  situation  of  his  people ; 
nor  to  the  people  of  the  virtues  and  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
king ;  that  it  was  the  object  of  all  his  efforts  to  defend  the  mo- 
narchy without  concealing  from  the  monarch  how  useful  it  was, 
to  have  the  constitution  of  a  government  properly  balanced ;  and 
at  every  turn  and  on  every  occasion  through  the  whole  of  his 
adminstration,  he  insists,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  so  far  from 
accelerating,  as  has  been  supposed  by  his  accusers,  the  descent 
of  a  car  that  was  already  running  down  with  such  velocity,  he 
did  everything  he  could  to  stop  the  wheels  of  it,  and  never 
ceased,  while  by  the  side  of  it,  to  call  aloud  for  help. 

In  the  first  place,  he  says  that  the  States  General  were  pro- 
mised before  he  returned  to  power.  He  shows  very  satisfactorily 
that  it  was  then  totally  impossible  to  pi^event  their  assembling ; 
that  this  fault,  at  least,  he  did  not  commit.  **  I  must  declare, 
too,"  he  says,  "  to  the  honour  of  the  prince,  that  he  never  for  a 
moment  made  it  a  question,  whether  he  was  to  keep  an  engage- 
ment so  distinctly  entered  into.'* 

"  Great  changes  are  always  so  hazardous,"  he  says,  **  that 
had  not  the  States  been  promised,  I  should  have  made  every 
possible  effort  to  serve  France  by  means  of  the  provincial  assem- 
blies, and  yet  save  her  from  disturbance  and  convulsion ;  and 
why  should  I  disguise  the  truth  ?  like  the  nation,  I  was  full 
of  hope — ^hope  that  I  then  could  not  suppose  vain — ^Alas !  how 
can  one  now  think,  without  tears,  on  the  hopes  and  expectations 
then  every  where  felt  by  all  good  Frenchmen,  by  every  friend 
of  humanity  ?"  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  how  the  new  opi- 
nions were  brought  to  bear,  in  the  most  unfortunate  manner,  on 
every  existing  principle,  and  institution,  and  usage  in  the  state ; 
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on  the  confused  and  contradictory  nature  of  the  different  powers 
existing  in  the  constitution ;  how  easy  were  the  improvements, 
it  was  thought,  that  must  result  from  the  asisembling  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation  ;  how  beneficial  and  how  certain,  as 
it  Tnras  supposed,  the  regeneration  of  the  whole  system :  and  he 
thus  arrives  at  the  consideration  of  his  own  particular  case. 

The  States  General,  he  says,  were  promised,  no  doubt; 
nothing  more ;  but  the  same  public  opinion,  he  observes,  that 
had  extorted  from  the  king  this  meeting  of  the  States  General,  was 
sure  to  have  its  influence  on  their  formation.  M.  Be  Brienne, 
his  predecessor,  he  says,  requested  opinions  on  the  subject  from 
the  municipalities,  the  provincial  administrations,  and  even  the 
academies  and  the  men  of  letters ;  and  the  nation,  even  if  before 
not  dispos^  to  rest  much  on  the  authority  of  its  own  opinion, 
was  thus  taught  to  refer  to  it  from  the  veiy  doubts  and  apparent 
uncertainty  of  government  itself. 

He  perceived,  he  says,  that  the  nation  looked  forward  to  the 
States  General  not  as  a  mere  ceremony  and  spectacle.  He  then 
shows  that  the  forms  and  proceedings  in  the  year  1614,  to  which 
the  parhaments  had  referred,  could  have  afforded  no  proper  pre- 
cedent for  the  assembly  that  was  to  be  summoned  in  1789 ;  and 
that  it  was  so  necessary  that  the  States  should  not  only  be  called, 
hilt  called  in  some  form  and  manner,  that  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  ideas  of  the  public,  that,  he  says,  his  proposition  of  con- 
salting  the  iN'otables  was  considered  as  a  fortunate  expedient, 
as  a  sort  of  lucky  thought  to  have  occurred  to  him.  The  labours 
of  the  ^Notables  he  holds  to  have  been  eminently  useful,  and  he 
considers  them  as  settling  many  things  of  an  uncertain,  yet 
important  nature,  that  could  not  have  been  well  settled  by  the 
king's  council  on  their  own  authority. 

This  is  a  striking  difference  from  the  opinion  of  ]S"ecker'8 
critics,  who  conceive  that  the  king  in  council  should  have 
settled  every  thing,  and  even  from  M*.  de  Stael,  who  does  not 
defend  this  consulting  of  the  Notables. 

These  Notables  were  divided  into  six  bureaux,  of  twenty-four 
each,  princes  of  the  blood,  archbishops,  &c.  One  of  the  most 
important  questions  of  the  whole  subject,  the  number  of  the  de- 
puties to  the  States  General,  they  did  not  touch  upon ;  and  on 
the  still  more  important  question,  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
orders^  the  bureau  in  which  Monsieur  presided,  determined  that 
the  number  of  the  Tiers  Etat  should  be  double  that  of  either  of 
the  other  two  orders;  but  not  so  the  other  five  bureaux. 
Necker  ultimately  decided  for  the  double  representation.  .  How 
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eame  then  Necker,  after  caUing  the  Notables  and  asking  theii 
advice,  not  to  take  it,  when  it  now  appears  it  was  most  important 
to  have  followed  it  ? 

You  will  see  his  reasons — that  is,  his  defence  against  the 
serious  accusations  that  were  brought  against  him.  On  the 
whole,  they  seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  the  following  pro- 
positions : — 

That  if  the  ancient  formulary  of  the  convocation  of  the  States 
had  been  adhered  to,  such  a  liberty  would  have  been  allowed, 
that  the  number  of  deputies  returned  by  the  Tiers  Etat  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  political  fermentation  and  enthu- 
siasm, would  have  turned  out  to  be  far  more  than  double  that 
of  the  other  two ;  that  the  writs  that  must  have  been  made  use 
of  by  the  crown  would  have  admitted  an  almost  indefinite  lati- 
tude of  election  :  this  may  be,  and  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  would  have  had  the  election  form  of  1614  adhered  to.  But 
again — that  if  the  king  and  council  were  obliged  to  take  upon 
themselves  to  fix  the  relative  numbers  of  the  orders,  they  were  in 
truth  obliged  also  to  conform  themselves  to  the  public  wishes. 
They  were  under  a  strict  moral  necessity  to  do  so ;  they  could* 
not  venture  to  do  otherwise.  And  their  only  part  to  take  was 
to  be  content  with  the  double  representation,  and  to  proclaim 
this  as  their  measure  as  soon  as  possible,  that  the  king  might 
have  the  credit  of  a  popular  measure,  and  the  state  escape  the 
confusion  that  would  have  resulted,  if  the  council  had  left  the 
point  undetermined  by  repeating  the  ancient  forms  of  convocation. 

But  this  is  for  Neoker  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  he  durst 
not  oppose  the  public  opinion. 

Eeasoners  on  the  case  now  will  think,  on  the  contrary,  thai 
he  ought,  and  that  he  might  and  ought,  in  the  king's  declaratiou 
to  have  settled  this  point,  and  the  second  point  also,  of  their 
mode  of  voting,  which  we  have  mentioned,  in  favour  of  the 
crown ;  but  he  settled  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  He  an- 
nounced in  the  king's  declaration  that  the  number  of  the  Tiers 
Etat  should  be  double.  He  said  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  to  vote — in  three  houses  or  one ;  and  this  point  was 
to  be  determined  by  the  States  when  they  met ;  and,  as  the 
number  given  to  the  Tiers  Etat  was  double,  it  could  not  but  be 
determined  like  the  other,  sooner  or  later,  against  the  crown. 
We  must,  however,  again  hear  his  defence.  When  I  refer  to 
it,  I  must  observe  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  impress  upon  your  minds  the  full  weight  of  his  argu- 
ments. He  is  a  very  good  writer,  and  gives  his  reasonings,  which 
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are  always  respectable,  every  advantage  of  style  and  manner. 
You  must  read  this  part  of  his  work  very  attentively ;  you  will 
then  see  that  I  could  not  possibly  be  so  unjust  as  to  leave  his 
case  entirely  to  depend  upon  any  imperfect  description  or  un- 
worthy abridgment  of  his  book,  which  I  could  mysdf  make,  and 
that  I  have  necessarily  referred  you  to  the  work  itself.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  very  critical  part  of  the  whole  subject ;  and  one 
which  I  conceive  you  cannot  be  better  occupied  than  by  stu- 
dying thoroughly.  To  make  a  revolution  may  be  easy ;  to  pre- 
vent one,  and  yet  not  be  wanting  to  the  great  cause  of  liberty, 
is  indeed  a  labour  worthy  the  ambition  of  the  highest  faculties, 
and  necessarily  implying  the  Exercise  of  the  greatest  virtues ; 
and  this  is  the  subject  before  you. 

Some  general  notion  of  M.  Necker's  views  I  can  give  you, 
but  some  general  notion  only ;  but  before  I  give  them,  you  will 
observe  that  I  consider  them  as  reasons  not  sufficient  to  justify 
him  in  the  conduct  he  pursued,  but  rather  as  fitt-ed  to  show 
that  he  should  have  done  what  he  did  not  do  ;  what  we  have 
already  mentioned  that  he  should  have  done  ;  that  is,  decided 
every  thing  in  the  king's  declaration,  on  the  king's  own  autho- 
rity. In  his  work  on  the  French  Revolution,  to  which  I  am  all 
along  referring,  you  wiU  see  him  exhibit  the  difficulties  of  the 
case.  They  were  very  great.  Ydu  will  then  see,  that  in  the 
event,  and  after  the  States  had  met,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
propose  a  system  of  conciliation  and  accommodation  to  all  the 
parties,  as  a  remedy  for  all  these  difficulties.  Now,  it  would 
have  been  better,  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  the 
only  chance  to  have  made  this  system,  which  he  had  afterwards 
to  propose,  his  measure  from  the  first,  and  to  have  announced  it 
as  the  king's  will  in  the  declaration,  in  the  instrument,  by  which 
the  king  did  the  public  the  favour  of  calling  the  States  together 
at  all.  M.  decker's  representations  are  of  tihe  following  nature : 
— A  long  interval,  he  observes,  had  elapsed  since  the  last  as- 
sembly of  the  States ;  and,  from  being  veiled  in  a  distant  obscu- 
rity, they  were  embellished  by  all  the  colours  of  the  imagination. 
Almost  all  the  former  assemblies  had  been  convoked  for  the  mere 
will  and  purposes  of  the  crown ;  an  ephemeral  senate,  which  the 
sovereign  could  dissolve  at  pleasure.  Subsidies  were  demanded, 
and  grievances  brought  forward,  which  might  or  might  not  be 
afterwards  attended  to. 

But  times  of  this  nature  were  passed,  says  M.  iN'ecker. 
Louis  XVI.  had  scarcely  ten  millions  of  feudal  revenue,  and  it 
was  for  the  entire  sum  of  the  public  expenses,  of  the  whole  in- 
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terest  to  be  provided  for  an  immense  debt,  that  he  foimd  him- 
fidf  under  ttie  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  tjie  States;  a 
necessity  imposed  upon  him,  not  only  by  a  resolution  of  the 
sovereign  courts,  but  even  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which 
declared  itself  incompetent  legally  to  register  either  impost  or 
loan  any  longer. 

What  power,  what  authority  would  not  naturally  be  obtained, 
says  M.  Necker,  by  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  who  had  chiefly  to  contribute,  while  tkej 
were  called  to  deliberate  upon  all  the  conditions  and  all  the 
reasons  for  which  they  were  to  make  an  annual  sacrifice  of  five 
hundred  millions. 

The  clergy  of  France,  he  says,  were  at  one  time  so  situated, 
that  superstition  combined  with  religion  to  elevate  and  sustain 
their  supremacy.  .  The  nobility  were  onee  aided  by  all  the  con- 
sideration with  which  the  feudal  system  had  environed  them. 
But  these  two  orders,  even  in  all  the  splendour  of  their  former 
greatness,  if  they  had  been  called  to  deliberate  with  the  Tiers 
£tat  on  the  form  and  mode  of  collecting  an  immense  contribn- 
tion  of  this  kind,  would  have  found  it  quite  impossible  to  main- 
tain their  ascendant ;  but  what  hope  for  them,  when  the  relative 
importance  of  the  two  orders,  and  of  the  third,  had  actually 
changed  situations,  and  been  transferred  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  But  here,  it  may  be  replied  to  M.  Fecker,  if  this  was 
the  case,  as  it  certainly  was,  ought  not  M.  Keeker  to  have  fore- 
seen what  must  be  the  event,  if  the  question  of  voting  or  any 
other  material  question  was  left  to  be  decided  by  the  States, 
when  met  together  ?  Was  he  not  to  have  tried  to  anticipate 
their  decision  by  one  from  the  king }  Commerce  alone,  he  con- 
tinues, among  other  things,  had  entirely  changed  the  solid  im- 
portance of  the  Tiers  Etat  in  the  social  system.  It  was  to  their 
talents  and  industry  that  the  existence  of  national  vrealth  was 
owing ;  that  is,  the  existence,  as  every  day  more  and  more  pro- 
claimed, of  national  power.  Education,  admission  to  offices  in 
the  provincial  assemblies,  a  thousand  causes  had  placed  their 
intelligence  and  their  knowledge  in  k  rapid  state  of  progress  and 
improvement.  There  was  little  resemblance  between  the  Tiers 
Etat  of  1 789  and  those  of  former  periods.  Once  more,  too,  with 
regard  to  the  other  orders,  M.  I^ecker  goes  on  to  say,  the  prelates 
and  clergy  naturally  owed  their  influence  in  the  first  place  to  the 
general  respect  that  prevailed  for  religion  itself:  but  this  had 
unhappily  been  weakened.  Other  causes  had  conspired  to 
diminish  their  authority. 
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Every  thing  contributed  to  engage  them  to  support  the  royal 
authority,  but  it  was  no  longer  in  their  power  to  afford  it  any 
material  assistance  by  their  influence  over  the  Tiers  Etat  and 
the  nation. 

And  with  regard  to  the  nobility,  Necker  observes,  that  many 
circumstances  (which  he  mentions)  had  contributed  to  rob  them 
of  all  their  constitutional  dignity  and  lustre,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation.  There  were  those  among  them,  no  doubt,  of  historic 
name ;  but  the  greater  part  consisted  of  those  who  had  been  en- 
nobled only  in  more  modem  times  by  the  crown.  The  whole  com- 
position of  the  body  was  altered,  the  most  ancient  and  most  ho- 
nourable of  distinctions  had  been  made  a  subject  of  traffic ;  each 
sort  of  nobility  had  equally  a  right  to  vote ;  at  least  one-half 
the  order  consisted  of  families  ennobled  within  the  last  two  cen- 
turies. This  disposition' of  things  might  do  very  well  for  Louis 
XrV. ;  he  had  various  court  contrivances  of  ceremony,  indul- 
gence, and  decoration,  by  which  he  kopt  the  two  sorts  of  nobility 
distinguished  from  each  other :  so  had  Louis  XV. :  but  all  this 
was  in  vain  when  the  whole  body  was  to  rally  round  the  throne, 
and  effect,  by  its  political  consideration,  the  Tiers  Etat  and  the 
nation. 

'*  What  a  subject  here  for  reflection,"  says  Necker,  "  this  re- 
lative importance  of  the  Tiers  Etat  and  the  other  two  orders,  to 
suppose  that  it  could  be  balanced  by  any  contrivance  of  the  re- 
spective numbers  of  the  two  orders !"  But  to  this  it  may  be 
surely  answered,  that  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  contrivance 
by  which  it  could  be  balanced,  and  no  preparatory  measures  to 
be  adopted,  is  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  to  give  up  the  cause 
of  the  crown  (that  is,  the  cause  of  peaceful  or  temperate  im- 
provement) at  once.  It  is  in  vain  to  dissemble,  he  continues, 
that  the  power  of  the  crown  had  attained  its  height  in  the  best 
days  of  Louis  XlV.,  and  had  from  that  period  declined.  Louis 
XV.  himself,  perhaps,  had  indulged  but  too  imprudently  in  a 
taste  for  popularity,  Louis  XVI:  and  the  queen,  their  love  of 
the  ease  and  the  comforts  of  a  private  station.  The  personal 
dignity  of  a  crowned  head  can  never  equal  the  conventional 
grandeur  of  a  monarch. 

These  are  not  trifling  considerations,  he  says :  the  conduct  of 
the  court  was  affected  by  the  examples  of  the  king  and  queen, 
and  the  manners  were  changing.  Great  effects  are  produced  by 
the  union  of  an  infinity  of  small  causes. 

A  strange  situation  of  things,  says  Ifecker :  it  might  well  be 
doubted,  whether  even  the  re-establishment  of  the  States  theni- 
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selves  could  sufficiently  provide  for  it.  He  then  mentions  a 
notion  entertained  by  himself  and  others  at  the  time,'  th%t  all 
would  have  been  well  if  something  like  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land could  have  been  proposed  and  accepted.  Was  it  unnatural 
for  a  statesman,  he  says,  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the  constitution  of 
England  ?  The  order  of  nobility  in  France,  mixed  as  it  was, 
coidd  no  longer  discharge  its  office  in  the  political  system ;  but 
a  House  of  Peers  like  the  English  might. 

There  were  difficulties,  he  continues,  as  France  then  stood, 
with  regard  to  the  contributions  of  the  Tiers  Etat ;  but  there 
was  an  end  of  them,  by  supposing  the  people  of  property  (the 
Peers  excepted)  represented  in  a  House  of  Commons,  as  in 
England.  It  was  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  for 
France  immediately ;  but  what  could  be  expected  from,  the  dis- 
cordant views  and  mutual  disgusts  of  a  legislature  divided  into 
three  orders  ?  Not  so,  if  divided  only  into  two,  as  in  ^England. 
**  And  why  again  should  I  dissemble,"  says  Necker,  "  that  both 
my  first  and  my  last  thoughts  have  leaned  in  favour  of  a  system 
of  government  like  that  of  England,  with  which  neither  states 
in  three  orders,  nor  any  form  of  monarchy,  can  be  put  in  com- 
parison ? 

*•  The  king,  unfortunately  for  any  yiews  I  might  have  enter- 
tained of  this  kind,  had  a  prejudice  against  whatever  might  re- 
semble the  usages  and  institutions  of  England.  His  opinion 
afterwards  altered,  but  it  was  then  too  late." 

At  the  time  that  the  Cour  Pl^nifere  was  attempted  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  a  Chamber  of  Peers  and  a  House  of  Hepre- 
sentatives  would  have  been  received  from  the  king  with  accla- 
mations ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  regret,  says  iN'ecker,  thoughts  of 
foresight,  of  prevention — the  generality  of  people  have  nothing 
to  say  to  them ;  the  tocsin  of  events  must  sound  before  they  caa 
be  awakened  or  instructed. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  then,  concludes  Necker,  but  to  em- 
bark upon  this  sea  of  troubles ;  to  take  the  chances  of  these 
States,  thus  called,  and  their  three  orders ;  a  scene  of  rivalry 
that  the  dispositions  of  men  had  made  so  dangerous.  An  exact 
line  of  conduct  it  was  not  possible  to  trace ;  it  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  two  orders  could  not  sufficiently  support  the  crown ; 
that  the  crown  must  get  assistance  from  public  opinion ;  that 
great  address  would  be  necessary  to  manage  the  general  move- 
ment in  the  public  mind ;  that  the  love  of  the  people  was  to  be 
sought  to  regain  for  the  king  what  royalty  had  on  various  ac- 
counts lost. 
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These  are  the  repreaentationfi  of  Necker^  written  in  1795,  and 
after  the  events. 

Now,  surely,  under  the  circumstances  thus  described,  it  was 
not  the  best  chance,  (and  that  is  the  turn  of  the  whole  question,) 
it  was  not  the  best  chance,  as  he  seems  to  take  for  granted,  to 
let  things  take  their  course ;  to  let  the  different  orders  meet,  and 
abide  by  the  result.  This  was  not  the  best  chance.  This  result 
could  not  possibly,  even  under  his  own  view  of  the  case,  be 
favourable  to  the  crown.  Surely  any  other  chance  would  have 
been  more  promising.  Such,  however,  was  the  part  taken ;  the 
consequence  was,  what  appears  to  us  now,  a  consequence,  from 
the  first,  inevitable.  A  dispute  immediately  arose.  The  Tiers 
Etat  insisted  that  the  whole  should  form  one  assembly ;  that  the 
different  orders  should  deliberate  and  vote  in  common ;  while 
the  nobility  and  clergy  insisted  that  the  orders  should  all  vote 
separately,  and  in  their  own  houses.  The  public  of  course  took 
the  part  of  the  Tiers  Etat.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  two 
privileged  orders  wavered  and  went  over,  and  the  monarch  was 
at  last  obliged  to  interpose  his  authority,  and  invite  the  whole 
into  one  great  assembly,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  tranquillity, 
and  for  the  sake  of  retaining  for  himself  some  share  of  the  public 
affection  and  respect. 

The  public,  says  M.  Keeker,  took  part  with  the  Tiers  Etat. 
The  whole  meeting  of  the  States,  it  was  conceived  by  them, 
would  have  become  a  mere  pageant,  unless  the  orders  were 
united  and  voted  in  common.  It  was  thus  that  the  deputies,  it 
was  everywhere  observed,  did  business  together  in  the  provincial 
assemblies  vrith  perfect  harmony  and  success.  Why  not  in  the 
States  General  ?  The  deputies  from  Dauphiny  appeared  in  the 
assembly  so  united,  as  of  course,  and  the  place  resounded  with 
applauses. 

The  nation  had  expected,  says  Necker,  every  thing  from  their 
deputies;  they  had  ordered  them  to  settle  the  constitution 
before  they  granted  the  supplies.  The  most  difflcidt  of  en- 
terprises was  thus  to  be  attempted  before  the  most  urgent  of 
necessities  was  to  be  provided  for.  In  the  mean  time  govern- 
nient  itself  could  not  be  at  ease  if  nothing  was  done.  The 
exigencies  of  its  situation  were  most  pressing. 

Some  have  held,  continues  I^ecker,  that  the  king  should  have 
opposed,  before  the  meeting,  any  deliberation  in  common,  and 
should  have  decided  for  the  nobility  and  clergy  at  once.  Some, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  should  have  ordered  the  union  of  the 
orders — certainly  they  have  supposed  the  first,  and  with  great 
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reason.  All,  alas!  he  says,  was  impossible.  Supposing  the 
nobility  and  clergy  disposed  to  unite  with  the  Tiers  Etat,  the 
king  had  no  right  to  prevent  them,  nor  was  it  in  his  power. 
He  might  indeed  have  ordered  them  to  unite,  for  there  the  pnblic 
would  have  been  with  him ;  bat  why  was  he  to  take  away  that 
merit  fix)m  the  two  orders  ? 

Surely  this  is  but  loose  reasoning  in  M.  Necker.  It  is  to 
suppose  that  the  minister  and  the  king  had  only  to  consider 
what  would  be  the  wish  of  the  popular  party. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  hold,  that  M,  Necker  made  a  mistake 
in  not  having  taken  the  best  chance  which  the  case  afforded,  that 
of  settling  these  disputable  points  in  fevour  of  the  crown,  by  the 
king's  own  authority,  in  the  king's  declaration. 

But  one  word  more  from  M.  Necker.  He  conceives  that  the 
two  privileged  orders  were  in  fault  on  the  first  meeting  of  the 
States.  These  two  orders,  continues  ITecker,  I  must  for  ever 
reproach,  bitterly  reproach,  for  not  having  seen  the  course  which 
reason,  policy,  and,  above  all,  perhaps,  a  just  estimation  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  situation,  prescribed  to  them.  Necker  seems  to 
have  wished  that  the  two  orders  should  immediately,  and  with- 
out making  any  further  difficulties,  have  united  with  the  Tiers 
Etat,  Had  they  but  taken,  he  continues,  the  direction  which 
government  recommended  to  them,  all  would  have  been  well ; 
the  minds  of  men  would  have  been  settled,  and  we  should  not 
have  seen  what  we  have  seen.  The  two  superior  orders  could 
perceive,  observes  Necker,  as  clearly  as  I  could,  the  changes  of 
times,  and  circumstances,  they  could  see  the  power  of  public 
opinion,  the  great  effects  it  had  produced,  the  necessity  of  making 
an  alliance  with  it ;  that  it  had  concentrated  its  force  to  procure 
the  meeting  of  the  States ;  that  its  hopes  were  entirely  &xed  on 
the  assembly,  and  that  these  hopes  were  not  fjo  perish  blighted 
and  destroyed  by  the  enemies  of  the  public  welfare ;  that  the 
nation  would  receive  with  gratitude  any  sacrifices  that  were 
made  to  it;  and  it  was  for  the  privileged  orders  to  have  con- 
tended with  the  Tiers  Etat  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  public, 
for  their  affection  and  their  support,  not  leaving  that  popularity, 
as  they  did,  to  fall  entirely  (by  a  succession  of  improvident 
measures)  into  the  possession  of  the  Tiers  Etat.  They  ought 
themselves  to  have  been  the  first  to  propose  to  unite  themselves 
to  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  to  deliberate  in  conmion  for  the  public 
good  ;  on  the  same  accoimt,  to  have  surrendered  their  pecuniary 
privileges.  They  might  have  made  proper  reservations  with 
regard  to  their  particular  prerogatives  and  rights. 
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It  is  not  to  be  told,  concludes  Necker,  what  would  have  been 
the  sensation  thus  produced,  the  authority  they  would  have  thus 
acquired,  and  the  opportunity  that  would  thus  have  been  afforded 
to  so  many  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  to  have  rallied  round  them  in  sup- 
port of  the  general  weal,  to  be  accomplished  by  every  rational 
and  peaceable  method ;  €ind,  after  all,  they  would  but  thus  have 
anticipated  the  necessity  they  were  afterwards  obliged  to  submit 
to  ;  it  was  evident  these  privileges  would  have  to  be  sacrificed, 
and  that  the  national  concerns  could  not  at  that  particular  period 
be  treated  of  by  three  separate  assemblies*  But  circumstances, 
says  Necker,  often  are  such,  that  the  part  of  wisdom  is  not  to 
wrestle  with  them,  but  to  leave  them  behind,  and  seize  in  ad- 
vance some  go(jd  position.  A  wisdom  indeed  this,  he  says,  of 
all  the  most  rare.  The  common  course  is  to  suppose  one  makes 
a  sacrifice,  when  one  only  submits  to  necessity ;  and  one  loses 
one's  opportunity  to  negotiate,  as  it  were,  on  free  terms,  while 
one  is  yet  free  and  competent  to  do  so. 

Such  are  the  representations  of  Necker,  and  may  be  admitted. 
All  this  may  be  very  true,  but  forms  no  proper  defence  for  M. 
K'eeker  for  Ids  prior  mistakes.  He  may  indeed  show  the  subse- 
quent want  of  policy  or  temper  in  the  privileged  orders ;  but 
this  is  a  great  question,  and  one  that  we  arrive  at  after  we  have 
determined  the  question  of  the  prior  and  preparatory  conduct  of 
M.  Keeker,  and  not  he/ore* 

There  was  no  reconciling  the  respective  pretensions,  continues 
M.  iN'ecker,  of  the  three  orders ;  the  king  became  quite  uneasy ; 
he  required  them  to  send  commissioners  to  discuss  them  before 
him  in  council ;  they  did  so:  it  was  in  vain;  long  debates  ensued. 
I  endeavoured  to  accommodate  all  difficulties,  says  Necker.  I 
submitted  propositions  to  the  commissioners  for  that  purpose ; 
there  seemed  to  be  no  objection  to  them.  The  nobility,  however, 
made  reserves  and  distinctions  which  were  equivalent  to  a  re- 
fusal, and  as  such  were  seized  upon  by  the  Tiers  Etat,  who  then 
dechu^d  themselves  the  National  Assembly.  The  nobility  after- 
ivards  wished  to  have  r^overed  the  false  step  they  had  made, 
but  it  was  too  late. 

No  doubt  the  Tiers  Etat,  in  voting  themselves  the  National 
Assembly,  in  affecting  thus  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  two  orders,  says  M.  Keeker,  were  guilty 
of  every  fault  that  can  belong  to  an  usurping  power ;  but  the 
two  orders,  at  this  period,  particularly  the  nobility,  committed 
every  error  that  could  result  from  a  want  of  policy,  circumspec- 
tion, and  foresight. 
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Such  are  fhe  general  representations  of  Necker;  and  the  two 
orders  may  hare  conducted  themselves  with  the  want  of  pru- 
dence, the  Tiers  Etat  with  the  spirit  of  encroachment  he  de- 
scribes ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  any  of  the  parties  acted 
differently  from  what  might  have  been  expected ;  and  whether 
their  subsequent  ill-conduct  forms  any  justification  of  his  prior 
imprudence  ?  M.  Necker  made  a  distinct  and  a  reasonable  effort 
afterwards  to  conciliate  all  parties.  Now,  the  qaestion  is, 
whether  all  the  efforts  he  afterwards  made  might  notliave  found 
their  place  in  the  king's  declaration  wrigindlly  f  Might  he  not 
have  anticipated  and  provided  some  measure  to  prevent  the  dif- 
ficulties which  he  might  have  foreseen  would  otherwise  arise  ? 
And  is  not  M.  Necker  to  be  asked  whether  the  king,  by  first,  and 
originally,  pronouncing  and  determining  what  Necker  afterwards 
proposed,  would  not  have  taken  his  best  course  ?  Whether  this 
would  not  have  been  the  best  chance  of  preventing  the  collisiou, 
the  exasperation,  that  afterwards  ensued,  and  that  could  not  but 
ensue ;  tiie  best  chance  of  preventing  the  mistakes  of  the  privi- 
leged orders,  the  usurpations  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  the  uiihappy  di- 
minution of  that  royal  authority  which  it  was  so  much  the  wish 
of  Necker,  and  of  cdl  wise  and  good  Erenchmen  at  the  time,  to 
defend  from  disrespect  and  violence  ? 

1^0  doubt;  it  is  easy  for  us,  or  for  any  one,  to  be  wise  after 
the  event ;  but  Necker,  from  the  first,  saw  and  felt  the  force  of 
public  opinion ;  no  one  more  so ;  indeed  too  much  so  :  it  was 
his  business,  therefore,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  take  some  position, 
such  that  he  might  either  secure  the  best  chance  of  avoiding  a 
contest  with  public  opinion  altogether,  or,  that  he  might  contend 
with  the  best  advantage. 

Circumstances  are  not  easily  appreciated  at  a  distance  of  time 
or  place ;  the  precise  infiuence  and  effect  that  each  or  any  of 
them  ought  to  have  upon  a  reasonable  mind,  called  to  decide  at 
the  moment ;  but  Necker  seems  to  have  been  of  a  temperament 
too  sanguine.  He  had  expected  more  wisdom,  more  disinterest- 
edness, from  the  parties  than  was  reasonable ;  more  than  they 
afterwards  showed.  As  a  man  of  sense  and  humanity,  he  was 
desirous  that  something  should  be  done  for  Erance ;  he  must 
have  supposed,  that  nothing  would,  if  the  double  representation 
was  not  conceded  to  the  popular  party.  He  therefore  granted 
it.  He  had  expected,  no  doubl,  to  influence  afterwards  all  parties, 
by  showing  them,  from  time  to  time,  what  it  was  just,  and  right, 
and  wise  to  do ;  but  he  should  have  prescribed  what  was  just, 
and  right,  and  wise,  by  the  royal  authority  in  the  first  dedara* 
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tion,  and  he  should  have  left  nothing  that  he  could  possibly  avoid 
to  be  settled  by  the  vesult  of  the  general  fermentation  and  the 
conflict  of  the  three  orders. 

I  do  not  see  that  these  general  conclusions  will  be  disturbed 
by  turning  to  the  pages  of  M".  de  StaeL  She  mentions  the  suf- 
ferings of  Keeker  during  the  seven  years  that  intervened  between 
his  first  dismissal  and  first  recall,  between  1781  and  1788 ;  with 
"what  anxiety,  with  what  melancholy,  he  saw  the  precious  years 
elapse,  within  which  he  thought  a  system  of  political  happiness 
might  have  been  created  for  France ;  observing  every  project  of 
his  own  neglected  or  overthrown.  She  shows  that  ihe  times, 
views,  and  opinions  of  the  three  orders  and  of  society,  when  the 
States  of  1614  assembled,  to  which  the  aristocratic  accusers  of 
her  father  continually  appealed,  were  in  every  respect  diJfferent 
from  any  that  could  be  supposed  to  exist  in  1789  ;  that,  on  the 
whole,  neither  the  assembling  of  the  States  themselVes,  nor  the 
doubling  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  could  have  been  avoided  by  Necker. 
This  last  position  she  labours  at  great  length  to  establish. 

''  But,"  says  M®.  de  Stael,  **  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
doubling  of  the  Tiers  £tat  was,  according  to  the  notions  of 
Necker's  accuaers,  the  voting  by  head,  not  by  order." 

"  No,"  she  replies,  "  it  was  rather  the  voting  in  two  chambers, 
and  to  this  there  could  be  no  objection,  but  the  contrary.  Why, 
then,"  she  continues,  *'  why,  then,  according  to  the  same  ac^ 
cusers,  did  not  M.  Necker  make  the  king  pronounce  upon  this 
point,  when  he  granted  the  doubling  of  the  Tiers  ?" 

'*  He  did  not  do  this,"  she  replies,  "  for  he  thought  an  altera- 
tion like  this  ought  to  be  concerted  with  the  representatives  of 
the  nation."  Here  I  apprehend  lay  the  whole  mistake  of  M. 
Keeker ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  M*.  de  Stael  immediately  subjoins, 
''  Two  houses  were  recommended  by  M.  Necker  afterwards,  when 
the  representatives  had  been  assembled,  as  above,  but  in  vain ;" 
and  France  was  thus  destroyed,  she  thinks. 

France  may  thus,  as  she  supposes,  have  been  destroyed,  with 
its  aristocracy  and  monarch ;  but  it  is  not  by  such  reasonings  and 
statements  that  M.  Necker  can  be  extricated  from  the  censures 
of  his  critics ;  and  if  France  was  ruined  by  any  one  mistake  more 
than  another,  it  was  apparently  by  this  mist£ji:e  of  M.  Keeker. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  king  should  have  resolved  to  establish 
two  chambers,  and  have  altered  the  whole  constitution  of  France 
in  this  manner  by  his  own  authority,  but  that  some  measure 
should  have  been  well  weighed  beforehand,  and  then  converted 
into  a  part  of  the  original  declaration — the  measure,  for  instance, 
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not  of  two  houses,  but  those  that  Necker,  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
afterwards  proposed ;  at  all  events,  some  measure  by  which  he 
and  the  royal  authority  were  to  stand  or  fall.     Fall  they  could 
not  but  do  ultimately,  if,  without  ordaining  from  the  first  some 
measure  of  their  own  they  were  to  abide  by  the  result  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  Tiers  Etat  and  the  two  orders,  in  the  existing 
state  of  Paris  and  the  kingdom.    On  the  whole,  and  as  a  sort  of 
explanation,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  the  interval  of  his 
first  and  second  administration,  Necker  carried  on  a  controversy 
with  Calonne,  in  which  he  was  assisted  and  supported  by  his 
philosophical  friends  and  the  adherents  of  the  new  opinions. 
This  controversy  had  no  very  good  consequences,  nor  could  have. 
It  exposed  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  (not  very  necessary 
this,  it  the  time,)  and  exposed  all  the  indecisions  and  weakness 
of  the  court.     Tliose  who  were  then  of  the  court,  and  were 
l^ecker's  Mends,  must  notwithstanding  have  thought  well  of  the 
measures  of  Calonne,  and  have  become  at  length  indisposed  to 
I^ecker.     iN'ecker  was  thus  placed  in  a  sort  of  opposition,  to  the 
court,  got  entangled  in  the  new  opinions,  and  could  not  disen- 
gage himself  from  the  influence  of  his  Paris  coterie  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  questions  which  arose  on  the  assemblings  of  the 
States.    This  was  probably  the  real  fact.   Influence  arising  from 
circumstances  like  these  might  aflect  his  mind  without  his  being 
well  aware  of  it.     He  had  also,  as  he  himself  confesses,  his  own 
too  sanguine  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  he  shared  them  with  the 
generality  of  wise  and  benevolent  men  at  the  time.     It  might 
not  be  that  he  wanted  decision,  that  he  wanted  foresight :   these 
might  not  be  the  onh/  solutions  of  his  conduct,  when  he  left  the 
questions  open  which  we  contend  he  should  have  anticipated  and 
decided.   It  might  be  that  his  wishes  and  his  opinions  were,  that 
they  should  be  decided  on  popular  grounds,  and  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  the  court  being  the  contrary,  a  sort  of  tacit  compro- 
mise took  place  in  his  mind,  and  he,  on  the  whole,  thought  it  best 
that  nothing  should  be  settled,  and  therefore  nothing  was  settled. 
Turning,  however,  from  Necker,  and  casting,  as  I  conclude, 
one  glance  on  the  court  during  this  period  of  Prench  history, 
surely  the  want  of  statesman-like  talents  in  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  and  ignorance  of  every  thing  that  it  imported  them 
to  know,  were  never  so  apparent.     What  are  we  to  say  to  this 
court  and  ministers,  who  could,  but  the  year  before,  mix  them- 
selves with  the  politics  of  Holland,  and  even  engage  on  the 
popular  side ;  taking  no  warning  from  what  they  had  experi- 
enced from  a  similar  conduct  in  the  case  of  America — and  again 
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engage  on  the  popular  side,  when  from  their  own  embarrass- 
ments, and  the  state  of  public  affairs  at  home,  they  could  not 
possibly  engage  with  effect ;  fanning  the  flame  of  liberty,  which 
at  the  very  time  they  thought  was  ready  to  consume  themselves ; 
and  as  if  their  opponents  around  them  were  not  already  suffi- 
ciently animated  and  enterprizing,  make  them  still  more  con- 
temptuous, powerful,  and  determined,  by  yielding  the  palm  to 
England  and  tarnishing  the  national  glory  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
and  this,  too,  to  the  illustration  of  their  hated  rival  ?  All  this 
time  there  were  Sieyes,  and  Target,  and  a  hundred  other  writers, 
leading  up  the  pubMc  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  But 
the  truth  must  be  confessed:  governments  who  thus  deport 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  their  difficulties  and  dangers,  appear 
rather  to  earn  their  destruction  than  to  meet  it. 


LECTUKE    VIII. 

TIERS  ETAT. 

I  HAVE  described  in  the  last  lectxu'e  the  views  of  Necker  and  his 
Bituation,  referring  myself  in  the  main  to  his  own  works  and  to 
his  own  statement  of  the  case,  as  he  drew  it  up  at  a  subsequent 
period,  deliberately  considering  it  in  the  calmness  of  his  retire- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  statesmen,  no 
doubt ;  for,  in  politics,  existing  circumstances  are  every  thing. 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  we  judge  not  a  little  from  the 
materials  which  he  himself  submits  to  our  consideration ;  and 
though  no  mistake  was  of  more  importance  to  the  world  than 
his,  if  it  was  one,  we  may  determine,  as  I  conceive,  on  the 
nature  of  it  in  this  instance,  with  rather  more  confldence  than 
in  most  others. 

In  politics,  I  have  just  said,  existing  circumstances  are  e very- 
thing.  Not  that  the  general  rules  of  justice  and  right  are  to  be 
made  light  of  or  forgotten,  but  that  wise  and  good  men  must  in 
politics  look  earnestly  to  discover  the  expediency  of  the  case,  and 
that  this  can  only  be  judged  of  by  the  circumstances.  Very 
painfol  struggles  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  doubts  that 
arise,  which  of  two  general  rules  of  obligation  it  is  best,  that  is, 
it  is  ultimately  most  expedient  to  prefer ;  includiug  in  the  word 
expedient,  as  must  never  be  forgotten^  the  importance  and 
sanctity  of  all  moral  obligations.  But  a  statesman,  above  every 
other  moralist,  (he  is  only  a  moralist  on  a  larger  scale,)  is  bound 
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to  mark  well  the  nature  of  every  thing  around  him  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  to  adapt  well  his  means  to  his  end.  With  him,  above 
all  oUiers,  snccess  is  included  in  the  idea  of  his  merit :  not  only 
mast  his  objects  be  noble,  but  the  expedients  he  uses  to  accom- 
plish them  must  be  adequate  to  their  purpose.  He  must  not 
injure  his  fellow-creatures,  however  good  his  intentions ;  it  is 
wisely  ordained,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
"  Moral  Sentiments,"  a  work  which  I  must  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  you,  that  intentions  are  not  sufficient,  lest  men  should 
rest  satisfied  with  their  good  intentions.  And  if  a  minister,  an 
actor  in  the  scene,  is  to  be  so  affected  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  is  to  act,  so  must  you  be,  when  you  are  to  judge  of  his 
conduct.  The  period  now  before  us  in  the  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution, is,  of  all  others,  the  most  criticaL  After  the  preparatory 
lectures  I  have  given,  I  might  now  proceed  at  once  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  States  General,  in  May  1789  ;  but  the  cireamstances, 
as  I  have  said,  are  in  politics  every  thing,  and  I  must  stiU  en- 
deavour to  give  you  some  further  specimens  of  those  that  were 
connected  with  this  memorable  scene,  that  the  scene  itself  may 
be  better  understood.  You  must  meditate  these  things  here^ 
after  in  the  detail  of  the  history,  but  in  the  mean  time  I  most 
provide  you  with  any  general  notions  of  it  I  can,  by  any  slight 
sketch  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  make. 

Before,  therefore,  I  advert  to  the  opening  of  the  States  General, 
which  I  shall  do  before  I  finish  this  lecture,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  afford  you,  in  the  first  place,  some  view  of  the  situations  and 
opinions  of  the  different  parties  concerned,  by  some  quotations 
from  the  speeches  or  writings  of  those  who  may  be  considered 
as  the  representatives  of  those  leading  divisions  of  sentiment  that 
then  agitated  this  great  kingdom.  After  this  is  done,  i^hich  may 
or  may  not  be  a  little  tedious,  I  wiU  proceed  to  the  opening  of 
the  States.  The  three  great  classes,  as  you  will  easily  compre- 
hend, were  first,  the  moderate  men ;  secondly,  the  supporters  of 
the  old  regime ;  and  thirdly,  the  followers  of  the  new  opinions. 

To  allude,  therefore,  to  each : — Of  the  moderate  men,  the  best 
example  that  I  can  produce  is  Mounier.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  virtuous  members  of  the  Constitu^it  As- 
sembly ;  he  has  left  some  works  behind  him,  and  it  is  in  these 
that  you  must  look  for  such  opinions  and  feelings  as  may  be 
said  in  general  to  have  belonged  to  wise  and  good  men  at  the 
time.  Keferring,  then,  to  such  matters  as  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, he  seems  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  king  had  a  right 
according  to  ancient  usage,  and  might  certainly,  according  to 
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<6very  principle  of  political  expediency,  have  prevented  all  the 
discussions  and  disputes  that  afterwards  took  place,  by  settling 
himself  the  forms  and  constitution  of  the  States  General. 

Great  mistakes  he  conceives  to  have  been  committed ;  he  is 
far  from  blaming  the  intentions  of  the  king's  advisers,  but  their 
mistakes,  he  thinks,  were  clear  and  very  important.  He  had 
been  a  considerable  man  in  the  states  of  Dauphiny ;  and  there, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  his  object  had 
always  been  a  limited  monarchy ;  where  the  power  of  the  crown 
and  the  rights  of  the  people  should  mutually  support  and 
guarantee  the  existence  of  each  other. 

M.  Necker  must  have  depended  on  the  number  and  weight  of 
the  moderate  men  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  States  General 
and  in  the  nation. 

Such  men  (there  were  many  of  them  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly) sympathized  with  the  new  opinions,  but  were  not  out 
of  reach  of  the  old ;  they  were  willing  to  improve  the  situation 
of  France  by  an  admixture  of  both ;  to  advance  her  political 
situation,  to  secure  her  civil  and  religious  liberties,  but  not  by 
violence,  not  by  means  of  a  revolution. 

So  much  for  the  moderate  men,  of  whom  Monnier  is  the  best 
specimen ;  Wecker  is  another ;  and  you  will  see  what  were  their 
views  by  referring  to  their  works. 

I  will  now  allude  to  those  who  S3rmpathized  with  the  old 
opinions  onkf,  and  afterwards  to  those  who  were  the  supporters 
of  the  new. 

About  the  time  that  Necker  prevailed  on  the  king  and  council 
to  adopt  the  double  representation  (in  December,  1788),  five 
princes  of  the  blood  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  king,  which 
showed  the  views  and  feelings  of  that  high  aristocratic  party, 
which  then,  and  ever  after,  existed  in  France ;  those  who  were 
destined  to  support,  imder  all  circumstances,  and  at  all  hazards, 
the  ancient  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  ancient 
spirit,  principles,  and  ranks  of  the  monarchy. 

"  Sire,"  they  say  to  the  king,  "the  state  is  in  dauger — (this 
is  in  December,  1788,  the  States  meet  in  the  following  May  of 
1789) — ^the  virtues  of  the  monarch  ensure  him  the  homage  of 
the  nation ;  but,  Sire,  a  revolution  is  taking  place  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gdvemment,  brought  on  by  a  ferment  in  the  minds 
of  the  people ;  institutions  held  sacred,  and  by  which  this  mo- 
narchy has  prospered  for  so  many  ages,  are  made  subjects  of  do- 
bate,  and  even  decried  as  replete  with  injustice.  The  writings 
which  have  appeared  since  the  assembly  of  the  Notables  hua 
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been  sitting,  and  the  memorials  which  have  been  delivered  to 
the  tmdersigned  princes,  the  petitions  drawn  up  by  several  pro- 
vincial towns  or  societies,  the  object  and  style  of  these  petitions 
and  memorials,  all  proclaim  and  prove  a  digested  system  of  dis- 
order and  contempt  for  the  laws  of  the  state.  Every  author 
sets  himself  up  for  a  legislator.  Eloquence  and  the  art  of  wntiog, 
even  though  destitute  of  study,  knowledge,  or  experience,  seem 
to  bestow  a  sufficient  title  to  regulate  the  constitutions  of  em- 
pires. Whoever  advances  a  bold  proposition,  whoever  proposes 
a  change  of  the  laws,  is  sure  to  find  reisiders  and  partisans.  Such 
is  the  unhappy  progress  of  this  eflfervescence,"  continues  this 
petition  or  remonstrance,  "  that  opinions  which  some  time  ago 
would  have  appeared  entirely  reprehensible,  are  now  thought 
just  and  reasonable ;  and  what  good  men  are  now  hur€  at,  will, 
in  a  short  time,  perhaps,  pass  as  regular  and  legal.  Who  can 
say  where  this  rashness  of  opinion  will  stop  ?" 

They  then  advert  to  the  subjects  more  particularly  before 
them,  the  double  representation,  &o.,  and  at  last  observe  : — 

'*  Let  the  Tiers  Etat  then  cease  from  attacking  the  rights  of 
the  other  two  orders ;  rights,  which  being  as  old  as  the  mo- 
narchy, ought  to  be  as  unalterable  as  the  constitution  of  it ;  and 
let  them  confine  themselves  to  soliciting  a  decrease  of  the  taxes 
with  which  they  may  be  surcharged ;  then  might  the  two  higher 
orders,  finding  in  the  third  countrymen  who  are  dear  to  them, 
generally  renounce  pecuniary  privileges,  and  consent  to  support 
Sie  pubhc  burdens  with  the  most  perfect  equaHty." 

Here,  indeed,  we  have  language  from  these  princes  of  the 
blood,  which,  if  but  addressed  to  the  sovereign  af^  years  before, 
might  have  saved  them  and  the  sovereign  from  destruction. 

**  Then  might  the  tw©  orders/'  they  say,  '*  finding  in  the  third 
countrymen  who  are  dear  to  them,  generally  renounce  pecuniary 
privileges." 

And  why  could  they  not,  hefore,  find  in  the  third  estate  coun- 
trymen who  were  dear  to  them  ?  Why  could  they  not  before  do 
upon  the  general  principles  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  not  to 
say  of  justice,  what  they  were  now,  it  seems,  ready  to  do,  but 
only  when  they  had  just  before  pronounced  the  words  *'  Siie  I 
the  state  is  in  danger." 

But  the  trial  of  the  two  privileged  orders,  their  temptations  to 
abuse  their  power,  was  now  past.  They  had  failed ;  that  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  was  now  to  begin,  and  they  were  destined  to  fail  also. 
It  is  but  too  often  thus.  *'Let  the  Tiers  Etat, ''.(these  princes 
oif  the  blood  observe,  these  princes  who  had  now  become  moni- 
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tors  to  others),  "  let  the  Tiers  Etat  reflect  what  in  the  end  might 
be  the  consequence  of  invading  the  rights  of  the  clergy  and  no- 
bility, and  the  result  of  the  confusion  of  the  orders.  The  French 
monarchy  must  degenerate  into  despotism  or  become  a  demo-  • 
cracy;  two  different  kinds  of  revolution,  but  both  deplorable." 
This  was  but  too  true,  but  what  had  been  done  by  themselves  to 
prevent  it  ?  The  neers  of  the  realm,  about  the  same  time  with 
these  five  princes  of  the  blood,  addressed  a  letter  to  his  majesty, 
in  which  they  supplicate  him  to  receive  their  solemn  wishes  to 
bear  a  just  proportion  of  the  taxes  and  public  burdens  according 
to  their  fortunes,  without  any  pecuniary  privilege  whatever ;  and 
they  had  no  doubt,  they  said,  that  the  same  sentiments  would 
be  unanimously  expressed  by  the  gentlemen  (that  is  the  smaller 
nobility)  of  the  kingdom,  if  assembled.  And  so  the  event  proved ; 
the  same  wishes  being  expressed  in  the  instructions  of  the  nobi- 
lity of  almost  all  the  bailiwicks  of  the  kingdom,  when  they  sent 
deputies  to  the  States  General.  All  this  wisdom  was,  alas !  too 
late.  Of  this  tardy  wisdom  I  will  just  give  another  specimen, 
that  of  the  parliament,  and  then  proceed  further  to  the  views 
and  opinions  of  other  patrons  of  the  old  regime. 

The  parliament  during  the  general  fermentation,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1788,  had  ceased  to  occupy  public  attention;  but 
when  the  Rotables  broke  up,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1788,  its 
members  made  an  effort  to  regain  their  popularity,  in  a  decree, 
which  seems  to  include  their  general  notions  on  the  principal 
points  of  French  liberty.  They  contend  for  the  periodical  re- 
turn of  the  States  General ;  no  subsidy  to  be  allowed  that  was 
not  granted  by  the  States ;  the  responsibility  of  ministers  ;  the 
protection  of  personal  liberty ;  the  lawful  freedom  of  the  press ; 
the  suppression  of  all  those  taxes  which  marked  a  distinction  be- 
tween tiie  orders,  and  that  they  should  be  replaced  by  common 
subsidies  equally  imposed  on  all. 

Here  again  in  this  last  article  we  see  the  same  tardy  wisdom 
in  the  parliament  that  has  been  witnessed  in  the  two  privileged 
orders ;  an  equal  taxation  in  vain  proposed  at  the  close  of  1788, 
which,  if  conceded  to  the  sovereign  at  the  time  he  required  ii#  a 
few  years  before,  might  have  prevented  the  Revolution. 

This  Bevolution  was  now  approaching  fast,  and  this  cele- 
brated parliament  of  Paris,  that  had  for  the  sake  of  the  public, 
resisted  so  often,  (and  in  prior  reigns  more  particularly,  though 
not  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.)  resisted  so  virtuously  the  mo- 
narch and  his  ministers,  and  suffered  so  often  exile  and  imprison- 
ment, was  cast  aside  by  the  public  (after  their  manner)  as  an 
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asaembly  now  without  nse  or  meaniog,  and  was  never  thought 
of  more.     But  to  return  to  the  patrons  of  the  old  r^me. 

In  January,  1 789,  the  Marquis  de  BouiU^  saw  a  terrible  storm, 
as  he  tells  us,  ready  to  burst  upon  the  kingdom,  and  dreaded 
the  consequences ;  troubles  appeared  to  him  inevitable ;  he  was 
apprehensive  of  a  civil  war.  Speaking  of  the  States  Greneral, 
he  considers  Necker  as  having  made  no  prober  exertion  for  its 
composition. 

He  mentions  facts  that  are  important.  "  The  ecclesiastical 
members,"  he  says,  '*  were  principally  chosen  from  among  the 
inferior  clergy,  without  livings  or  property ;  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nobility  were  many  subtle,  daring,  and  in- 
triguing men,  who  meant  but  to  corrupt  and  divide  the  order; 
and  the  third  estate,*'  he  says,  "  was  laid  open  to  a  description 
of  men,  numerous  and  dangerous  in  France,  those  who  lived  by 
their  talents,  their  literary  abilities,  and  their  industry ;  lawyers, 
principally  of  the  lowest  class ;  physicians,  artists,  writers  of 
little  or  no  eminence,  and  men  without  either  rank  or  property. 
Of  three  hundred  members  who  represented  the  clergy,  two 
hundred  and  eight  were  possessed  of  no  ecclesiastical  cQgnity. 
Of  six  hundred  who  represented  the  Tiers  Etat,  three  hundred 
and  seventy-four  were  professors  of  the  law.  These  were  im- 
portant facts  no  doubt,  and  of  awfiil  augury.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears," he  says,  "  that  however  the  clergy  and  nobility  had  been 
summoned,  much  of  their  relative  importance  had  been  lost 
since  the  former  periods  of  their  sittings. 

"  In  the  order  of  the  clergy,  the  dignities  of  the  profession 
had  not  been,  as  formerly,  the  reward  of  virtue,  piety,  and  an 
active  discharge  of  duty ;  the  higher  clergy  were  composed  of 
the  young  nobility  of  the  court  and  provinces.  The  order,  there- 
fore, had  lost  much  of  its  consideration,  especially  as  the  respect 
for  religion  itself  had  been  gradually  weakened." 

His  representations  go  on  in  the  following  manner : — The 
nobility  had  lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendour.  There  were  in 
France  nearly  thirty  thousand  noble  families.  Four  thousand 
civil  offices  either  gave  or  transmitted  nobility.  The  king  granted 
patents  of  noblesse.  There  were  about  one  thousand  families 
whose  origin  was  lost  in  the  remote  periods  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy :  of  these,  scarcely  two  or  three  hundred  had  escaped 
indigence  and  misfortune.  There  were  two  hundred  families 
whose  names  existed  in  history.  If  honorary  titles  were  borne 
by  some  old  and  illustrious  families,  they  were  likewise  shared 
by  a  multitude  of  new  nobles,  who  by  their  riches  had  acquired 
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the  right  of  assuming  them.  The  nobility  had  nothing  to  dis^ 
tiBgaish  them  but  the  favours  of  the  court  and  exemption  firom 
taxes.  Much  of  what  the  nobility  and  clergy  had  lost  of  their 
riches,  power,  and  importance,  had  been  gained,  according  to  the 
marquis,  **  by  the  third  estate."  Commerce  had  enriched  the 
third  order,  not  the  nobility,  who  would  not  engage  in  trade. 
Many  of  this  part  of  society  had  become  superior  to  the  nobility 
in  wealth,  and  talents,  and  personal  merit,  yet  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  rank  in  the  army,  from  high  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments in  the  church,  and  even  from  the  higher  class  of  the  ma- 
gistracy ;  the  major  part  of  the  sovereign  courts  admitting  only 
the  nobility  into  their  bodies.  The  States  General  of  1789  were 
thus,  says  the  marquis,  '*  opened  under  very  unfavourable  cir-' 
cumstances.  The  people  had  become  inclined  to  intrigue  and 
licentiousness  ;  in  all  their  ranks  was  remarked  an  aversion  to 
the  established  authorities,  and  a  contempt  for  the  persons  of 
those  who  exercised  them ;"  and  finally  and  on  the  whole,  the 
marquis  conceives,  "  that  it  would  have  required  the  greatest 
energy  and  address,  not  merely  to  guide  their  labours  to  useful 
objects,  but  even  to  prevent  them  from  overturning  everything 
from  the  foundation.'* 

The  same  general  conclusions  that  are  thus  presented  to  you 
by  the  Marquise  de  Bouille,  you  will  see  also  in  the  Memoirs 
and  Annals  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville.  AU  these  works  are  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  valuable.  They  exhibit  to  you  the 
notions  of  the  court  and  the  privileged  orders ;  and  at  the  same 
time  show  the  unhappy  case,  that,  by  the  folly  of  their  prejudices 
and  the  injustice  of  an  ill-digested  system  of  government,  had  at 
length  arisen. 

But  while,  in  the  manner  you  have  seen,  the  princes  of  the 
blood  and  the  privileged  orders  were  now  desirous  only  to  sup- 
port the  ancient  system  of  the  monarchy,  very  different  were  the 
notions  that  had  circulated  through  society,  and  got  possession 
of  the  minds  of  the  most  intelligent  part  of  the  country,  had  from 
them  descended  to  the  multitude,  and  become  the  conversation 
of  statesmen  of  every  description ;  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
low  and  the  high,  the  ignorant  and  the  well-informed.  I  will, 
therefore,  now  introduce  you  to  the  advocates  of  the  new  opinions. 

I  have  mentioned  two  works,  the  History  of  the  Revolution, 
par  Deux  Amis  de  la  Liberte,  and  the  Precis,  by  Rabaud  de  St. 
Etienne.  You  will  be  able,  by  turning  to  tiieir  pages,  to  form 
some  idea,  though  probably  a  most  faint  one,  of  tlie  general  fer- 
mentation that  then  existed.     As  a  specimen,  I  will  allude  to 
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the  work  of  Rabaud  de  St.  Etienne.  He  writes  in  1791,  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  produces 
the  sentiments  and  opinions  which  he  must  have  entertained 
fVom  the  first,  or  rather  such  as  he  still  entertained,  notwitii. 
standing  all  the  intermediate  events,  since  May  1789.  Observe 
the  general  tone  of  what  I  quote. 

**  The  French  nation,"  says  he,  "  has  for  ages  been  submitted 
to  arbitrary  laws.  The  people,  that  is  every  thing  in  free  coun- 
tries, and  nothing  in  those  that  are  despotic,  with  us,  have  been 
subjected  to  a  number  of  tyrannies,  so  great,  that  the  best  part 
of  its  substance  has  been  dissipated  in  imposts  levied  by  force  or 
fraud,  by  superstition,  or  under  the  pretence  of  privilege. 

'*  The  sovereign  has  raised  more  than  most  of  the  great  princes 
of  Europe  together.  The  clergy  has  drawn  one-fifth  of  the  net 
produce  of  the  territorial  revenues  of  the  kingdom ;  the  nobles^ 
by  their  feudal  rights,  have  in  reality  levied  taxes,  yet  have  no- 
thing paid  themselves.  A  crowd,  in  like  manner,  of  those  that 
have  been  privileged,  and  those  that  have  been  ennobled,  have 
acquired  by  purchase  a  right  of  exemption  from  the  public  ex- 
penses. 

*'  "Wars,  which  kings,"  continues  St  Etienne,  "  seem  never  to 
have  been  able  to  do  without,  have  furnished  a  pretext  for  levy- 
ing soldiers,  and  then  soldiers  have  in  their  turn  been  the  pretext 
and  means  of  new  wars.  See  a  regular  army,  and  you  may  say, 
There  goes  a  tyrant,  or  one  who  will  soon  become  so.  In  a 
vast  extended  monarchy  like  ours,  kings  could  only  see  by  their 
ministers ;  and  this  has  ended  in  the  ministers  being  the  govern- 
ment, with  all  their  apparatus  of  lettrM  de  cachet,  sinecure  ofiices 
for  the  support  of  their  creatures,  &c.  &c. 

*'  Never  has  nation  been  depressed  in  so  insulting  a  manner  as 
ours  from  the  time  of  Richelieu  to  the  States  General  of  1789." 

He  then  gives  the  history,  passing  through  the  times  of  XiOuls 
XIV.  and  XV.  "  And  thus,"  says  he,  "journeyed  on  to  its 
total  decline  and  fall,  one  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
The  national  character  has  been  effaced  ;  and  it  is  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Revolution  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  public 
mind  had  advanced  at  last  to  complete  annihilation."  He  then 
describes  the  labours  and  the  merits  of  those  who  had  broken 
the  fetters  of  tyranny — Voltaire,  the  philosophers  of  England, 
the  Encyclop^die,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  and  Raynal.  Every 
tribute  is  then  paid  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  king,  and  he 
describes  his  successive  ministers ;  "  but  reform,"  he  says,  "  -was 
impossible.     It  was  above  the  powers  of  Necker,  or  any  single 
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man.  It  was  for  the  nation  alone  to  attempt  it;  and  one  has 
seen,  in  attempting  it,  to  what  perils  have  been  exposed  the  Con- 
Btituent  Assembly  and  the  public  welfare."  Kabaud  was  a 
member,  and  wrote  in  1791.  "  What  an  immense  coalition,"  he 
says,  "  had  indeed  a  minister,  or  even  the  king  himself,  to  assist 
him,  when  he  was  contending  with  others — sixty  thousand  men, 
nobles  or  ennobled,  them  and  their  dependants ;'  the  military 
men,  noble  or  pretending  to  be  so ;  one  hundred  thousand  privi- 
l^ed  persons,  who  are  not  to  pay  taxes,  it  seems ;  two  hundred 
thousand  priests,  sixty  thousand  religious ;  the  farmers  general, 
and  all  the  agents  of  the  revenue,  with  their  army,  fifty  thou- 
sand strong,  and  the  multitude  of  those  who  had  offices,  ex- 
tended even  into  the  smallest  towns;  finally,  the  men  of  the 
robe,  the  parliaments,  the  superior  courts,  the  inferior,  and  all  the 
people  of  business,  who  in  one  way  or  another  thus  lived  upon 
the  nation,  and  became  an  impost  which  it  would  be  terrifying 
to  the  imagination  to  calculate.  Such  was  the  formidable  mass 
of  people  that  had  got  possession  of  France,  that  held  it  down 
by  a  thousand  chains,  and  that  formed  the  nation,  while  the 
rest  were  supposed  to  be  mere  people.  This  was  that  mass," 
Bays  St.  Etienne,  ''  that  one  has  seen  afterwards  unite  its  voice 
and  its  clamours  against  the  National  Assembly,  because  with  a 
spirit  and  a  courage  unexampled  the  Assembly  suppressed  all 
the  abuses  on  which  it  depended  for  its  existence.    ' 

"  From  the  moment,*'  he  afterwards  observes,  "  that  the 
vord  '  the  States  General '  was  once  pronounced,  that  they  wer^ 
demanded  by  the  parliament,  and  promised  by  the  king,  events 
rushed  on,  one  after  another,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable. 
While  the  nation  was  only  occupied  with  the  delightful  thought 
of  some  approaching  regeneration,  that  should  for  ever  remove 
it  out  of  tiie  reach  of  tyranny,  those  who  then  held  the  mastery 
of  the  nation  were  only  occupied  with  the  means  of  retaining 
their  empire*  But  the  imposing  colossus  of  the  majesty  of  the 
people  found,  every  hour,  its  growth  advancing,  and  trampled 
mider  its  feet  successfully  every  fantastic  authority  by  which  it 
had  been  so  long  subjugated. 

"  The  provinces  in  the  meantime  abandoned  themselves  to  all 
that  excitation  of  mind  that  naturally  arose  from  a  sense  of  all 
the  evils  to  which  France  was  exposed,  all  the  indignities  and 
the  outrages  which  it  had  suffered,  and  the  hope  of  a  better  order 
of  things.  Bauphiny  led  the  way.  Innumerable  writers," 
he  says,  **  recalled  the  Tiers  Etat  to  a  sense  of  their  rights. 
Some  mounted  up  to  the  origin  of  the  monarchy,  and  traced  in 
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characters  of  fire,  the  progress  of  despotism,  the  absolute  power 
of  twenty  tyrants,  and  the  consequent  degradation  of  the  nation. 
Others  found,  in  the  history  of  the  States  General,  the  proofs  of 
the  national  authority,  and  that  it  was  the  nation  that  was 
the  sovereign.  Others  mounted  stiU  higher  to  the  original  and 
imprescriptible  rights  of  every  people. 

**  Paris  became  the  very  concentration  of  intelligence  and  light. 
Societies,  correspondencies,  were  formed.  The  press  was  in  &ct 
free.  Publications  were  every  where  dispersed  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  lowest  orders. 

**  The  government  was  without  resource,  imd  could  oaiy  leave 
every  thing  to  be  said  or  written  without  further  stay  or  moles- 
tation." 

These  passages,  written  by  an  active,  able,  and  respected  mem- 
ber of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  even  so  late  as  about  the  time 
of  its  termination,  will  give  you  some  slight  notion  of  the  sitoa- 
tion  of  Paris  and  of  France  in  the  months  that  more  inmie- 
diately  preceded  and  that  followed  the  meeting  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral in  1789 ;  some  notion  also  of  the  general  views  whch  bad 
been  formed  by  the  more  ardent  and  leading  members  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly. 

When  these  general  views  of  Babaud  de  St.  Etienne  had  been 
but  too  successful,  he  retired,  and  was  soon  dragged  from  his  re- 
treat to  perish  imder  the  guillotine. 

In  the  history  of  the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty,  the  sentimeDts 
and  opinions  are  of  a  nature  so  similar,  that  I  do  not  occupy 
your  time  with  producing  them ;  it  is  one  of  the  histories  which 
you  should  read. 

Eut  the  extracts  I  have  given  from  Kabaud  de  St.  £tienne^ 
and  even  the  perusal  of  both  these  histories,  will  give  you  but  a 
very  inadequate  notion,  I  am  satisfied,  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
new  opinions  were  conceived,  and  the  ardour  and  sweeping  fury 
with  which  they  were  at  this  period  every  where  in  France  cir- 
culated and  maintained. 

It  was  under  these  ominous  circumstances  that  the  meeting  of 
the  States  General  took  place  in  May  1789.  To  this  memorable 
meeting  we  ^^411  now  advert.  And  to  give  you  a  sort  of  general 
picture  of  the  first  and  ceremonial  part  of  it,  I  will  quote  a  few 
paragraphs  from  a  writer,  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  M*.  de  Stael; 
one  who,  from  the  liveliness  of  her  imagination,  and  the  quick- 
ness of  her  feelings,  could  sympathise  with  whatever  was  reason* 
able  or  affecting  in  the  opinions  or  situation  of  every  party,  and 
therefore  appears  to  belong  to  ev,ery  party  in  its  turn ;  but  wh* 
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was  in  truth  most  deeply  and  most  honourably  attached  to  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  to  their  cause  in 
France,  but  could  not  do  otherwise  than  be  disappointed  and 
grieve  over  the  failure  of  her  father,  and  mourn  over  the  cala- 
mities of  her  country. 

'*  I  shall  never  forget  the  moment,"  saysM'.  de  Stael, ''  when 
I  saw  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  deputies  of  France,  moving 
on  in  procession  to  hear  mass,  the  evening  brfore  the  opening  of 
the  States  General.  A  striking  spectacle  for  the  French,  and 
one  unexampled. 

^*  All  the  inhabitants  of  Versailles  and  people  of  curiosity 
from  Paris  assembled  to  see  it.  A  new  sort  of  authority  thus 
arisen  in  the  state,  of  which  one  knew  not  either  the  nature  or 
the  force,  quite  amazed  the  generality  of  those  who  had  not  re- 
flected on  the  rights  of  nations. 

''  The  high  clergy  had  lost  something  of  their  consideration, 
for  many  of  the  prelates  had  not  been  sufficiently  regular  in  their 
conduct. 

''  A  long  peace  had  left  the  nobles  little  or  no  opportunity, 
however  desirous  they  might  have  been,  to  recall  the  memory 
of  their  ancestors.  Those  of  the  second  order  (of  the  nobles) 
had  been  equally  without  opportunities  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves, for  no  career  was  open  to  them  but  that  of  arms.  Those 
who  were  ennobled,  and  who  were  seen  marching  in  great 
number  in  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  seemed  to  carry  with  but 
little  grace  their  plume  of  feathers  and  their  sword ;  •  and  one 
asked  oneself  why  they  were  to  be  thus  placed  in  the  first  order 
of  the  state,  merely  because  they  had  bought  the  right  of  not 
contributing  their  part  to  the  public  imposts. 

*'  But  whatever  was  lost  to  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  was 
added  to  the  importance  of  the  Tiers  £tat.  Their  habits  and 
black  cloaks,  their  fixed  looks,  and  their  imposing  number,  drew 
every  eye  upon  them. 

«<  Men  of  letters,  merchants,  and  a  great  number  of  lawyers, 
composed  this  third  order.  Some  nobles  had  got  made  deputies, 
and  among  these  was  above  all  to  be  remarked  the  Goimt  de 
Mirabeau.  The  opinion  that  one  entertained  of  his  powers  of 
mind  was  singularly  increased  by  the  terror  ine^ired  by  his  licen- 
tiousness ;  yet  was  it  that  very  licentiousness  that  diminished 
the  influence  which  his  astoni^ing  faculties  were  fitted  to  pro- 
care  him.  It  was  difficult  to  take  one's  eyes  away,  when  one 
had  once  seen  him.  His  immense  head  of  hair  dbtinguished 
him ;  one  should  have  supposed  that,  like  Samson,  hiK  strength 
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depended  on  it.  The  countenance  of  the  man  borrowed  expres- 
sion from  its  very  ugliness,  and  the  wholo  appearance  of  him 
gave  me  an  idea  of  some  great  irregular  force  and  power,  in 
shorty  such  as  one  should  expect  to  find  in  a  tribune  of  the  people. 

"  I  was  in  a  window,"  she  continues,  "  by  the  side  of  M*.  de 
Montmorin,  wife  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  I  aban< 
doned  myself,  I  confess,-  to  the  most  lively  hope  and  exultation 
at  seeing,  for  the  first  time  in  France,  the  representatives  of  the 
nation.  M*.  de  Montmorin,  in  whose  mind  and  talents  there 
was  nothing  at  all  remarkable,  observed  to  me  in  a  decided  tone, 
which  afterwards  impressed  me  much,  '  Tou  are  quite  wrong  to 
be  in  such  spirits  on  this  occasion ;  great  calamities  will  be  the 
result  of  all  this  to  France  and  to  us.* 

'*  This  imhappy  lady,"  continues  M*.  de  Stael,  "  perished  on 
a  scaffold  with  one  of  her  sons,  another  drowned  himself,  her 
husband  was  massacred  on  the  2d  September,  her  eldest 
daughter  perished  in  the  hospital  of  one  of  the  prisons,  her 
youngest  before  thirty,  borne  down  with  her  afflictions.  The 
family  of  Niobe  herself  suffered  not  more.  She  must  have  had 
a  presentiment,  one  would  have  said." 

M*.  de  Montmorin  was  probably  a  woman  of  ordinary  good 
sense,  whose  judgment  was  not  disturbed  by  any  irregular  im- 
pressions of  the  feelings  or  wanderings  of  the  imagination,  like 
that  of  M*.  de  Stael ;  and  such  women,  by  a  sort  of  general 
tact,  which  operates  like  instinct,  the  result  of  mere  conmieree 
with  the  world,  and  the  common  feelings  and  vulgar  interests 
which  form  the  history  of  it,  are  genersily  able  to  form  a  far 
more  accurate  opinion  on  any  practical  case  before  them,  than 
women  of  genius  like  M9.  de  Stael;  and  the  same  observation 
may  be  extended  to  the  men  of  talents  at  this  period,  not  only  in 
France,  but  all  over  Europe.  In  proportion  to  the  intelligence 
and  the  powers  of  each  individual  mind,  with  one  illustrioua  ex- 
ception (Mr.  Burke),  was  the  enthusiasm,  the  hope,  and  the 
expectation,  entertained  of  the  future  liberties  of  France,  and 
the  cause  of  liberty  there  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  States  General  assembled,  therefore,  as  you  see  on  the 
whole,  under  favourable  circumstances — the  king  indecisive, 
the  minister  too  sanguine,  the  court  bigoted  to  the  old  opinions, 
the  Tiers  £tat  unreasonably  infiamed  with  the  new,  the  populace 
tumultuous  and  ferocious. 

A  riot  had  just  occurred ;  the  house  of  an  innocent  and  re- 
spectable man  had  been,  in  consequence  of  some  idle  report, 
attacked  and  pillaged,  and  as  the  first  party  of  soldiers  was  too 
weak,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  order  out  a  large  party  of 
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the  French  and  Swiss  guards,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to 
qaell  the  insurgents.  Above  one  hundred  had  been  killed,  some 
also  of  the  military ;  a  considerable  number  wounded.  This 
specimen  of  the  populace  had  just  been  witnessed.  Again,  the 
evening  before  the  opening  of  the  Assembly,  the  bishop  of  Nancy, 
in  his  sermon,  had  alluded  in  some  strange  manner  to  the  salt 
tax,  and  applauses  resounded  from  every  part  of  the  church,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  theatre.  The  sensibility  of  the  public  to  the 
political  grievances  was,  therefore,  clearly  shown  to  be  of  the 
most  intemperate  nature. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  august  than  the  openiug  of 
the  Assembly.  You  will  see,  in  such  books  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, a  description  of  the  scene.  All,  however,  was  false  and 
hollow.  The  Tiers  Etat  were  determined  that  the  public  busi- 
ness should  be  conducted  on  one  system,  the  court  £^nd  the  pri- 
vileged orders  on  another ;  and  on  the  first  possible  opportunity 
this  original  cause  of  dissension  was  sure  to  appear,  and  the  most 
alarming  consequences  ensue. 

In  the  mean  time  you  will  observe  the  speech  of  the  amiable 
and  unfortunate  king,  the  expressions  he  uses  in  his  address  to 
the  collected  wisdom  of  his  people. 

**  The  convocation  of  this  Assembly  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
but  I  have  not  hesitated  to  re-establish  a  custoni  from  which  the 
kingdom  may  derive  new  force,  and  which  may  open  to  the 
nation  a  new  source  of  happiness. 

*^  I  have  already  ordered  considerable  retrenchments  in  the 
expenditure.  I  shall  direct  the  exact  state  of  the  finances  to  be 
laid  before  you. 

'*  The  public  mind  is  agitated,  but  an  assembly  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  will  without  doubt  only  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  wisdom  and  prudence.  You  must  yourselves  have 
felt  that  these  counsels  have  been  swerved  from  on  many  recent 
oceasions ;  but  the  reigoing  spirit  of  your  deliberations  will  cor- 
respond with  the  true  sentiments  of  a  generous  nation;  whose 
love  for  its  king  has  ever  been  its  most  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic. I  discard  every  other  recollection.  AU  that  can  be 
expected  from  the  tenderest  interest  in  the  public  welfare,  all 
that  can  be  asked  of  a  sovereign,  the  firm  friend  of  his  people, 
y©u  may  and  ought  to  hope  for  from  me.  That  a  happy  har- 
mony may  reign  in  this  Assembly,  ani  that  this  epoch  may 
become  ever  memorable  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom,  is  the  wish  of  my  heart,  the  most  ardent  of  my  vows ; 
it  is,  in  short,  the  prize  that  I  expect  from  the  rectitude  of  my 
own  intentions  and  my  love  for  my  people." 
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Such  was  the  genera!  tenor  of  the  king's  address ;  a  very- 
favourable  impression,  it  seems,  was  made  upon  the  audience ; 
the  simple  dignity  of  the  king,  the  air,  the  tone,  the  cordial  ex- 
pression with  which  he  delivered  his  speech,  were  not  without 
their  eflfect  on  a  people  ever  quick  to  feel,  could  they  but  be 
steady  enough  to  retain,  the  sentiments  that  do  them  honour ; 
but  nothing  was  pronounced  by  the  king  on  the  real  subject  of 
difficulty,  the  mode  of  voting. 

The  keeper  of  the  seals  followed,  but  with  a  feeble  voice,  ill- 
heard,  and  what  reference  he  did  make  to  the  great  point  at 
issue  might  have  been  better  spared,  *'  that  the  king  left  it  to 
the  States  to  consider  of  the  best  manner  of  collecting  the  votes, 
though  the  vote  by  head  appeared,  by  giving  one  general  result, 
to  evidence  better  the  general  wish." 

Necker  followed,  but  seems  to  have  disappointed  every  one. 
His  discourse  was  considered  as  tedious,  declamatory,  and  a&a- 
demicd  ;  above  all,  as  contributing  nothing  to  the  instruction 
of  the  Assembly  on  political  subjects ;  as  deciding  nothing  witii 
1-egard  to-  the  real  difficulty,  the  mode  of  voting.  This  point,  the 
taode  of  voting,  whether  by  order  or  by  head,  it  might  still 
appear  to  have  been  (legally  at  least)  within  the  competence  of 
the  king  to  have  determined ;  the  different  orders  of  the  Assembly 
had  not  yet  verified  their  powers ;  they  had  as  yet  obtained  no 
legal  existence ;  the  king  was  as  yet  the  only  constituted  autho- 
rity in  the  state ;  but  the  state  was  now  distempered  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  the  opportunity,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  lost  by  Necker, 
lost,  most  unhappily,  and  for  ever. 

The  democratic  leaders  of  the  Tiers  Etat  made  haste  to  slarike 
the  first  blow ;  they  sent  a  civil  message  to  the  two  orders,  in- 
viting them,  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  course,  to  unite  with 
them  in  order  to  verify  in  common  their  writs  of  return. 

Nothing  could  be  more  assuming  and  improper ;  such  I  oonfess 
it  appears  to  me,  but  it  may  not  to  others.  The  natural  course 
was,  for  the  members  of  each  order  to  lay  their  writs  of  return 
on  their  own  table,  and  for  commissioners  of  their  own  to  report 
upon  their  validity  to  their  own  separate  house.  Why  were  the 
other  two  bodies  to  exhibit  themselves  before  the  Tiers  Etat  ?  It 
was  not  the  Tiers  Etat  that  had  called  the  Assembly  together ;  who 
had  made  the  Tiers  Etat  a  ruler  and  a  judge  ?  Indeed,  strictly 
speaking,  the  verification  should  have  taken  place  before  the 
king  in  council,  since  none  of  the  deputies  wast)ompetent,  before 
the  verification  of  his  own  powers,  to  verify  those  of  others :  and 
if  this  mode  was  objectionable,  as  giving  opportunity   to  the 
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king  and  court  dishonestly  to  reject  particnlar  deputies,  the  only 
alternative  seemed  to  he  the  mode  we  have  mentioned ;  indeed, 
had  the  king  even  on  the  day  of  opening  observed  in  his  speech, 
that  the  verification  of  the  powers  was  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  all  deliberation  in  the  States  General,  and  had  he  directed 
that  the  deputies  should  declare  their  titles  to  the  keeper  of  the 
seals,  in  order  to  be  verified  by  committees  of  the  council,  it  is 
possible  that  no  one  would  have  questioned  the  regularity  of  such 
an  order,  and  it  might  have  been  executed,  perhaps,  as  of  course 
and  without  opposition — all  this  is,  however,  doubtful.  The 
public  had  been  long  in  a  high  state  of  fermentation,  were  evi- 
dently animated  in  the  extreme  with  the  expectations  that  had 
been  held  out  to  them  by  popular  writers ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  new  opinions  was  now  to  be  exhibited.  The  democratic 
leaders  were  determined  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  public  busi- 
ness should  begin  to  exist,  but  upon  the  system  which  they 
thought  conducive  to  the  public  welfare,  the  system  of  voting  by 
head;  they  concluded,  that  if  each  assembly  once  assumed  a 
legal  and  separate  existence,  the  three  could  never  afterwards 
be  made  to  vote  in  common ;  they  conceived  that  nothing  would, 
be  done  for  the  public  if  the  deliberation  was  to  be  carried  on  by 
orders.  The  public  were  with  them  ;  so  was  upon  the  whole 
the  minister  Necker.  The  nobles  were  not  unanimous,  still  less  ' 
the  clergy ;  and  not  only  the  rash  and  enterprising  patriots,  but 
even  the  men  of  sense  and  good  intentions  among  the  Tiers 
!Etat,  appear  all  to  hare  concurred  in  these  violent  proceedings, 
in  the  measures  of  unjustifiable  pretension  and  usurpation  that 
now  took  place.  ^*«--. 

The  nobility  saw  the  crisis  in  which  they  were  placed,  and 
made  every  effort  to  preserve  their  consequence ;  but  with  the 
community  they  were  in  no  favour  ;  the  king  and  his  ministers 
had  imposed  upon  them  a  contest  from  which  they  ought  to 
have  saved  them,  and  which  they  should  have  undertaken  them- 
selves ;  and  of  the  order  of  the  clergy,  a  large  part  consisted  of 
those  of  an  inferior  rank,  the  ourfes,  littie  inclined  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  interests  or  even  the  particular  rights  of  their  supe- 
riors. This  distracted  state  of  things  existed  for  some  weeks, 
and  this  suspense,  by  giving  opportunity  to  the  public  mind  to 
get  inflamed,  was  of  the  most  fatal  consequence ;  and,  at  last, 
the  ministers  seem  to  have  been  alarmed.  M.  Keeker,  on  June 
the  4th,  came  forward  with  a  conciliatory  plan,  the  sum  ^d 
substance  of  which  was — 

That  the  three  orders  should  trust  each  other  with  regard  to 
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the  verificaiioii  of  those  writs  on  which  no  difficulties  had  arisen, 
and  that  if  any  should  arise,  they  should  he  carried  hefore  a 
commission  chosen  out  of  all  the  orders,  and  finally,  if  necessary, 
tlie  dispute  should  he  referred  to  the  king. 

This  scheme,  which  would  have  satisfied  all  parties  if  the  dis- 
pute had  been  sincere,  entirely  failed ;  and  the  Tiers  £tat  at 
last  proceeded  to  declare,  that  the  names  of  the  clergy  and 
nobility  should  be  called  over  as  well  as  their  own,  that  they 
would  then  constitute  themselves  an  active  assembly,  and  pro- 
ceed to  public  business  with  or  without  them. 

It  would  not  have  been  now  ea^y  to  have  contrived  a  safe  mea- 
sure for  the  court,  or  a  prudent  one  for  the  nobility  and  clergy. 

In  the  event,  when  the  Tiers  Etat  called  over  the  members,  ' 
as  they  had  announced  their  intention  of  doing,  three  curates 
appeaz^ed ;  they  were,  of  course,  received  with  the  loudest  accla- 
mations, embraced  and  hailed  as  the  saviours  of  France. 

The  Tiers  Etat  were  sure  that  the  example  of  these  three 
cur^  would  be  soon  followed,  and  that  ultimatdy,  both  the  dei^ 
and  the  nobles  would  be  left,  those  that  resisted,  in  an  insignifi- 
cant  minority,  and  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  might  be 
imposed  on  them. 

Five  weeks  had  now  elapsed,  no  public  business  done,  no  effort 
made  for  the  happiness  of  France ;  it  was  the  obstinacy  of  the 
nobles  that  was  supposed  in  fault  by  an  impatient  public ;  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  unjustifiable  nature  of  the  pretensions 
of  the  commons,  who  now  not  only  required  the  nobles  to  sub- 
mit the  verification  of  their  powers  to  them,  but  that  they  should 
sit  (the  real  point  to  be  attained)  in  the  same  house  with  them. 
More  of  the  clergy  now  joined  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  the  Tiers 
Etat  at  last  proceeded  to  drop  entirely  the  notion,  that  they  were 
only  one  part  of  the  great  assembly  of  the  States  General,  and 
they  actually  assumed  to  themselves  the  character  of  the  whole 
concentrated  wisdom  and  representative  consequence  of  the  king- 
dom ;  they  resolved  to  call  themselves  at  once  ''  the  Natioziai 
Assembly ;"  the  vote,  their  own  vote,  was  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, and  the  air  resounded  with  the  cry  of  "  Long  live  the 
king !  long  live  the  !N'ational  Assembly  !*' 

One  thing  more  remained,  not  only  to  assume,  but  to  exercise 
the  power  of  sovereignty ;  the  power  of  sovereignty,  or  what 
was  in  effect*  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  very  near 
approach  to  it ;  and  to  this  they  proceeded. 

They  issued  what  they  called  a  decree  to  the  following  effect : 
**  that  inasmuch  as  the  contributions  now  levied  in  the  kingdom, 
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not  having  been  consented  to  by  the  nation,  were  all  illegal,  and 
conseqaentiy  null ;  the  National  Assembly  declared  that  they 
consented  provisorily  for  the  nation,  that  the  taxes  and  contribu- 
tions, though  illegally  established  and  levied,  should  continue  to 
be  levied  till  the  day  of  the  separation  of  the  Assembly,  after 
which  they  were  to  cease  if  not  regranted  by  the  Assembly." 

By  these  acts  of  supremacy,  made  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  two  orders,  and  without  waiting  for  the  approbation  of 
the  king,  they  not  only  decided  the  two  former  questions  about 
the  mode  of  voting,  but  they  acted  as  a  sort  of  legislature,  aS  a 
complete  assembly  authorized  of  themselves  and  alone  to  reform 
the  old  government,  in  £Eict  to  form  a  new  government — certainly 
to  present  themselves  as  such — the  government  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

Now,  certainly  to  me,  I  confess,  who  turn  to  look  on  this  scene 
as  a  matter  of  history,  nothing  can  appear  more  unjustifiable 
than  the  whole  of  a  conduct  like  this ;  but  it  may  not  to  others ; 
what  had  the  king  done,  or  even  the  court,  to  make  it  neces* 
sary  ?  Why  was  the  king  to  be  made  so  soon  to  repent  of  his 
calling  the  states  together  for  his  own  and  the  public  advan- 
tage ?  What  indifference  had  he  shown  to  the  public  welfare  ? 
What  measure  had  he  rejected  }  What  effect  could  usurpation 
on  their  part  produce,  but  irritation  and  hostility  on  his,  and 
rage  and  violence  on  the  part  of  the  court  ?  What  benefit  could 
hence  accrue  to  the  community  ?  Was  peace  no  object  ?  Was 
not  order  and  regularity,  and  a  svstem  of  conciliation  and  mutual 
sacrifices,  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only,  chance  for  the  perma- 
nent improvement  of  the  constitution  ?  It  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  taken  for  granted,  that  unless  the  states  were  to  vote  by 
poll,  no  benefit  could  result  from  their  meeting;  but  this  was  an 
assumption,  and  in  truth  a  very  violent  assumption.  The  Tiers 
Etat  seem  quite  to  have  overlooked  the  most  important  circum- 
stances of  the  case :  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions ;  the  fer- 
ment of  the  public  mind ;  the  infiuenoe  of  public  opinion ;  the 
intensity  of  the  expectation  of  the  community ;  the  difficulties 
that  the  king  and  court  would  be  under  if  they  ventured  often 
or  very  materially  to  disappoint  that  expectation.  It  might  have 
been  asked  them,  what  measure  of  clear  importance  and  benefit 
to  the  state,  if  pressed  for  by  the  Tiers  Etat,  could  long  have 
been  withheld  by  the  king  and  the  other  two  orders.  Suppose 
the  privileged  orders  had  been  made  to  contribute  equally  to  the 
pabHc  taxes,  and  suppose  provision  had  been  made  for  the  frituro 
meeting  of  the  States  Qeneral,  would  not  even  this  have  been 
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sufficient  to  secure  eventually,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  world, 
a  complete  though  gradual  amelioration  o£  the  whole  system  of 
the  government  ?  Why  was  the  Assembly  to  rush  forwani  in  this 
manner,  and  assume  to  themselves  the  office  of  what  they  called 
the  regeneration  of  France ;  to  set  aside  all  the  existing  autho- 
rities, the  king  included,  or  only  to  consider  them  as  sub^rvient 
to  themselves,  as  only  useful  or  estimable  as  they  would  contri- 
bute to  forward  their  own  particular  views  of  political  expediency; 
as  they  woiQd  or  would  not  assist  them  in  new  organizing  so- 
ciety, or  in  giving,  as  they  termed  it,  a  new  constitution  to  France? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  Tiers  £tat  meant 
well,  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  wise  and  very  good  men  con- 
curred in  these  proceedings,  there  is  no  doubt  that  th^  greatest 
blessing  that  can  be  procured  for  a  nation  is  civil  liberty,  that 
just  allowance  must  be  made  for  men  who  step  forwcurd  in  a  cause 
so  noble  and  so  animating ;  but  it  is  on  these  very  accounts  the 
more  necessary  for  history  to  criticise  such  men ;  because  the 
mistakes  of  bad  men  and  arbitrary  rulers  do  not  necessarily  lead 
to  liberty,  while  those  of  good  men  and  virtuous  patriots  inevi- 
tably do  to  the  loss  of  it. 

These  are,  I  confess,  the  opinions  that  I  have  found  myself 
obliged,  with  whatever  hesitation,  and  indeed  with  some  sur- 
prise, at  last  to  form ;  but  I  am  well  aware,  that  other  views 
may  be  taken  of  these  proceedings  by  the  Mends  of  liberty,  and 
I  shall  endeavour  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
case  by  adverting  to  them  in  my  lecture  of  to-morrow. 


LECTURE    IX. 

TWENTT-THIRD  OF  JUNE.     » 

At  the  close  of  my  lecture  of  yesterday,  I  referred  to  the  first 
proceedings  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  I  submitted  to  your 
consideration  the  reasons  why  I  thought  them  so  objectionable; 
they  were  objectionable,  in  a  word,  because  they  were  more  or 
less  violent  and  assuming  at  a  time  when  everything  depended 
upon  the  moderation  of  the  parties ;  and  as  the  Ass^nbly  were 
on  this  occasion  the  first  to  quit  the  path  of  peace,  it  is  they  who 
are  tx)  be  most  visited  with  censure,  because  in  all  disputes  they 
who  are  first  wrong,  are  most  wrong.  But  to  such  observaticms 
as  I  have  made  in  my  last  lecture,  it  wUl  be  replied  by  those 
who,  though  friends  to  liberty,  are  as  deeply  impressed  with  tht 
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neceesity  of  peace  and  order  as  I  can  be,  or  as  any  one  can  be, 
that  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  Prench  people,  of  the  king 
and  court,  of  the  patriota  themseLves,  the  time,  the  oocaaiim,  the 
circumstances,  and  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case  must  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  that  then,  snoh  animadveimons  as  I  have  made  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Assembly,  must  be  materially  modified,  if  not 
entirely  abandoned. 

It  will  contribute,  I  think,  to  the  clear  understanding  of  this, 
by  far  the  most  difficult  discussion  and  the  most  important  that 
the  history  of  this  Bevolution  affords,  if  the  different  measures 
which  I  have  presumed  to  blame  are  separated  from  each  other 
and  surveyed  apart,  and  if  we  proceed  step  by  step; 

The  first  and  great  point  was,  in  truth,  the  mode  of  voting, 
whether  by  orders  or  by  head,  whether  in  one  Assembly  or  in 
three  Chambers. 

This  was  the  first  and  great  point ;  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
on  each  side  of  the  question  were  always  sifiiciently  apparent, 
and  they  have  been  already  exhibited  to  you.  But  in  defence 
of  the  strong  measures  just  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  it  will  be 
obseryed,  that  the  States  General  had  now  met ;  the  Tiers  Etat 
been  assembled ;  the  members  of  it  now  brought  into  contact 
with  each  other  mutually  to  explain  their  grievances  and  expec- 
tations ;  that  the  prior  and  existing  fermentation  of  Che  public 
was  very  great ;  and  tfiat  in  this  situation  of  things,  the  doubling 
of  the  Tiers  Etat  in  the  original  formation  of  the  Assembly  was 
considered  a  virtual  concession  of  the  right  of  voting  by  head ; 
that  Keeker  and  his  friends  so  understood  it;  that  they  con- 
sidered it  as  a  popular  concession,  and  meant  the  crown  to  have 
the  credit  of  it  j  but  why  popular,  if  it  had  no  popular  object, 
and  no  distinct  object  ?  The  Tiers  Etat  followed  up  this  virtual 
concession  by  assuming  at  once  that  the  three  estates  should  act 
together ;  and  how  are  they  to  be  blamed }  What  other  chance 
in  the  known  temper  of  the  court  for  any  reform  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  ?  What  other  chance  for  tranquillity 
amid  the  general  hopes  and  fears  and  impatience  of  the  public  ? 
A  majority  in  any  one  house  obtained  against  them,  what  pro- 
bability of  any  reform  ? 

In  return  rather  than  in  answer  to  this  reasoning,  it  must  be 
first  remarked,  that  it  is  here  we  find  the  accusation  of  Necker, 
it  is  here  that  his  fault  appears.  If  Keeker  left  these  points  open, 
it  was  but  too  probable  that  the  leaders  of  the  Tiers  Etat  would 
reason  thus ;  it  was  impossible  that  the  public  should  not  sym- 
pathize  with  them ;  it  was  impossible  that  a  ferment  should  not 
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arise,  which  the  king  and  the  court  were  little  fitted,  either  by 
gentle  means  or  by  force,  to  encounter  and  subdue. 

Bat  when  all  this  has  been  aUowed,  may  not  then  the  observa- 
tions I  have  made  be  suffered  to  find  their  place  ?    Are  the  pa- 
triots of  a  country,  are  the  more  wise  and  enlightened  leaders  of 
the  public  emotion,  to  rise  superior  to  the  temptations  of  their 
situation,  or  not?    They  are  to  be  praised,  highly  praised,  if 
they  do ;  but  are  they  not  to  be  blamed,  if  they  do  not  ?     What 
is  ever  human  virtue  but  some  elevation  of  the  character  more  or 
less  of  this  description  ?    What  chance  for  the  public  weal  but 
in  the  prudence  of  the  court  on  the  one  side,  and  the  moderation 
of  the  Tiers  £tat  on  the  other }    But  what  moderation  did  the 
Tiers  Etat  exhibit  in  thus  requiring  the  king  and  the  two  privi- 
leged orders  to  abandon  all  their  inherited  notions  and  feelings? 
What  moderation  in  requiring  them  to  take  the  chance  of  one 
great  assembly  in  which  all  ranks  and  orders  were  to  be  con- 
founded ;  an  assembly  where  even  thing  was  to  abide  the  decision 
of  a  majority ;  an  assembly  where  the  Tiers  Etat  already  con- 
stituted one  half  ?     Why  was  the  first  step  of  the  Tiers  Etat  to  be 
that  of  relatively  annihilating  the  personal  consideration,  the 
legal  and-long  established  dignity  of  every  individual  in  the  coun- 
try but  themselves  ?    Why  were  they  to  suppose  that  no  one 
had  any  interest  in  the  public  good  but  themselves  ?     What  mea- 
sure, calculated  to  promote  the  public  good,  had  been  as  yet  re- 
jected by  the  king  ?     What  opposition  as  yet  made  to  the  rea- 
sonable wishes  of  the  public  ?    Why  was  it  to  be  taken  for 
granted  by  the  Tiers  Etat  that  all  wisdom  and  benevolence  were 
monopolized  by  themselves  ?    What  was  hereafter  to  be  expected 
from  them  if  this  was  to  be  the  first  specimen  of  their  views 
and  character  ?     What  respect  for  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  the 
land  ?    What  safety  for  the  monarch  ?     What  peace  for  ttie  peo- 
ple ?    What  was  meant,  or  what  could  be  meant,  by  all  this 
ferment  in  the  public  mind,  this  cry  for  the  regeneration  of 
France  ?     Was  it  or  was  it  not  meant,  that  nothing  at  the  time 
established  should  eventually  exist ;  and  was  it  then  the  scheme 
of  the  Tiers  Etat  to  merge  all  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
country  in  one  Assembly,  and  that  their  own  ?     And  was  this 
the  first  measure  for  the  purpose  or  not  ?     Would  language  of 
this  kind  then,  let  it  be  asked  on  the  whole  of  the  case,  would 
language  of  this  kind  have  been  unnatural  or  even  exa^erated, 
or  materially  unjust,  if  held  by  any  of  the  members  of  the  two 
higher  orders  at  the  time  ?    And  if  so,  is  not  the  charge  of  vio- 
lence, of  want  of  reasonableness,  of  wcmt  of  moderation  in  the 
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Tiers  Etat  made  out :  and  if  this  charge  be  made  out,  has  not 
blame  been  incurred  ? 

The  subject  must  be  here  left,  I  conceive,  to  the  decision  of 
every  man  for  himself.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  doubt 
among  the  members  of  the  Tiers  Etat  upon  these  questions  at  the 
time,  but  the  lesson  of  instruction  for  after-ages,  I  must  still  think, 
is  what  I  have  presumed  to  draw,  and  only  the  more  necessary 
to  be  drawn  on  tiiat  very  account ;  the  ne:^t  question  is,  what  was 
to  be  done  by  the  court  and  the  privileged  orders  ?  That  is, 
supposing  that  the  Tiers  Etat  were  unreasonable  in  their  expec- 
tations,  and  insisted  on  the  voting  by  head,  what  was  then  the 
best  policy,  the  proper  conduct  of  the  privileged  orders  ? 

If  ecker  bitterly  complains  that  these  points  were  not  given  up, 
and  the  union  which  the  Tiers  Etat  required  made  with  a  good 
grace  and  at  once. 

It  is  possible,  it  may,  I  think,  on  the  whole  be  allowed,  that 
in  the  situation  in  which  Keeker  had  placed  them,  or  suffered 
them  to  be  placed,,  the  best  measure  with  a  view  to  the  public 
good  and  their  own  safety,  was  the  union  which  he  wished.  It 
was  a  most  fearful  measure  to  be  obliged  to  take,  but  on  the 
whole  it  was  the  least  objectionable.  In  the  state  of  general  ir- 
ritation that  prevailed,  the  public  expectation  was  to  be  grati- 
fied within  any  tolerable  bounds,  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  the 
Tiers  Etat  were  to  be  resisted,  some  better  point  was  to  be  taken 
than  one,  which  would  appear  to  the  public  only  a  point  of  form ; 
whether  it  involved  an  important  principle  or  not  (it  certanly 
did  one  most  important),  still  it  would  not  be  so  considered  by 
the  public,  and  would  be  tliought  by  them  to  have  no  effect 
or  meaning  but  that  of  paralysing  all  public  business ;  of  indica- 
ting, perhaps,  the  resolution  of  the  king  and  court  to  escape  from 
all  measures  of  reform  whatever.  The  Tiers  Etat  were  not  likely 
to  give  up  the  point  without  a  protracted  struggle ;  and  in  civU 
contentions  delay  is  sure  to  be  fatal  to  the  party  which  is  the 
leiut  popular :  it  was  therefore  clear,  that  the  point  must  be  con- 
ceded eventually,  and  therefore  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  chance  of  resistance  to  the  Tiers  Etat  was  to  be  taken  on 
some  other  occasion,  when  the  strong  passions,  that  were  evi- 
dently ready  to  burst  their  holds,  had  been  first  soothed,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Tiers  Etat  and  of  the  moderate  men  in  the 
two  orders  had  been  conciliated  by  such  prompt  measures  for  the 
removal  of  public  grievances  and  the  amelioration  of  the  consti- 
tution, as  would  have  shown  a  real  sympathy  with  the  public 
-'wishes  and  opinions ;  and,  in  short,  whatever  was  the  chance  of 
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the  three  orders  meeting  in  one  Assembly,  whether  nnpromising 
or  not  (it  was  most  unpromising),  there  was  now  no  other,  un- 
less an  open  rupture ;  a  dissolution  of  the  States  and  a  civil  war 
was  on  the  whole  preferred. 

But  they  who  at  all  admit  the  remarks  I  have  made  ou  the 
first  point,  the  voting  by  head  or  by  order,  in  one  house  or  three, 
will  readily  concur  with  the  same  train  of  reasoning,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  succeeding  point,  the  vote  by  which  the  Tiers  £tal 
constituted  themselves  the  National  Assembly:  this  vote  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  to  eighty-nine, 
or  something  more  than  five  to  one ;  an  immense  majority  this, 
on  a  question  that  was  to  set  every  thing  aside  in  the  state  but 
themselves,  to  propose  to  the  public  no  other  object  on  which 
they  were  to  look  with  respect  or  expectation.     The  vote  for  in- 
dependence in  America  was  not  carried  till  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  had  been  for  some  time  raging ;  in  the  instance  before 
us,  on  the  contrary,  a  vote  is  carried  in  the  popular  assembly  of 
France  for  an  independence  of  all  the  other  established  authorities 
of  the  state,  after  a  contest  only  of  a  month,  not  of  violence  and 
arms  and  bloodshed,  but  of  pamphlets  and  disputation ;  not  a 
single  act  of  harsh  authority  yet  exercised,  not  a  reasonable 
cause  of  offence  yet  given.     Indecision  and  perplexity  and  dis- 
union are  indeed  very  sufficiently  evidenced  in  the  conduct  of 
their  political  opponents ;  folly,  if  you  please,  nothing  more ;  a 
vain  and  helpless  unwillingness  to  relinquish  in  time  the  cod- 
stitutional  privileges,  of  their  birth,  and  supposed  rights  of  their 
condition  in  society ;  but  were  these  sufficient  reasons  for  a  vote, 
like  this,  from  the  Assembly ;  for  standing  on  no  terms  with 
them  any  longer  ?     Was  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  which  they 
found  continually  increasing,   and  rendering  them  every  hour 
more  and  more  powerful,  to  be  tiurned  to  no  better  purpose  than 
that  of  rendering  the  sincere  co-operation  of  the  king  and  court 
in  their  designs  for  the  public  good,  from  that  moment  impossi- 
ble ?     Wise  and  good  men  concurred  in  this  vote  at  the  time; 
this  must  be  admitted :  but  whatever  explanation  I  may  see  of 
it,  I  confess  I  see  no  proper  defence. 

This  lecture  was  written  many  years  ago,  but  in  the  work 
lately  published,  the  posthumous  w:ork  of  M.  Dumont,  it  ap- 
pears that  Mirabeau  said  to  him,  when  dying,  "  Oh,  my  friend, 
how  right  we  were  when  we  endeavoured  at  the  first  to  prevent 
the  commons  from  declaring  themselves  the  National  Assembly ! 
It  is  this  that  has  been  the  source  of  all  our  evils.  Prom  the 
moment  they  carried  that  victory,  they  have  never  ceased  tx) 
show  themselves  unworthy  of  it." 
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The  next  point  is  their  decree  relative  to  the  levying  of  taxes ; 
they  evidently  voted  that  they  were  illegal,  without  consent  of 
the  National  Assembly. 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  was  a  very  strong  measure,  scarcely 
justifiable,  as  appearing  too  like  an  assumption  of  the  legis- 
lative functions,  by  one  only  of  the  three  estates.  Still  it  will 
be  contended,  that  it  is  going  too  far  to  consider  it  as  an  act  of 
sovereignty.  The  states,  it  will  be  observed,  were  met,  among 
other  objects,  for  the  purpose  of  consenting  to  taxes.  They 
assumed,  that  whenever  former  States  General  had  met,  they 
had  consented  to  taxes  and  given  subsidies ;  and,  although  the 
crown  had  exercised  this  power  for  centuries  without  control, 
the  States  might  with  propriety  contend  that  the  right  had  now 
been  recognised  anew.  The  king  had  himself  lately  declined 
any  further  attempts  to  raise  new  taxes  on  his  own  authority ; 
the  decree  therefore  only  went  to  declare,  as  a  constitutional 
principle,  what  had  already  been  virtually  acknowledged.  Such 
will  be  the  view  that  will  be  taken  of  this  subject  by  many  of 
the  friends  of  freedom.  It  will  be  asked,  at  the  same  time,  who 
could  teU  whether  the  king  might  not,  any  day,  change  his 
ministry  and  dissolve  the  States  ?  What  greater  calamity  for 
France;  what  calamity  which  it  more  imported  the  patriots  to 
provide  against  ?  How  could  they  better  provide,  than  by  making 
it  difficult  for  the  king  to  raise  money  without  their  consent  ? 

It  is  probable  that  reasonings  of  this  kind  were  very  current 
with  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Assembly  at  the 
time ;  but  if  so,  they  afford  a  memorable  instance  of  the  unhappy 
nature  of  civil  contentions,  how  readily  men  of  the  first  intelli- 
gence become  inflamed  amid  a  general  ferment,  and  how  easily 
they  overlook  the  most  obvious  distinctions  of  propriety  and 
right.  Taxes  and  subsidies,  as  every  one  knew,  were  voted  by 
the  States  General,  not  by  the  Tiers  Etat — by  aU  the  three  orders, 
not  by  one  of  them,  acting  for  and  assuming  the  authority  of  the 
whole.  But  the  Tiers  Etat  had  not  yet  been  joined  by  the  no^ 
bUity  and  clergy.  The  more  the  origin  and  nature  of  these 
general  assemblies  were  inquired  into,  when  the  times  of  Tacitus 
and  the  Germans  were  once  left  behind,  the  less  important  would 
appear  the  Tiers  Etat,  that  now  called  themselves,  single  as 
they  stood,  the  National  Assembly,  and  arrogated  the  office  and 
functions  of  the  whole  legislature  of  the  state.  The  king  might 
decline  the  exercise  of  the  powers  which  his  ancestors  had  so 
long  usurped,  but  surely  never  meant  to  devolve  it  on  the  Tiers 
Etat.     The  king  might  any  day  change  his  minister,  and  dis- 
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Bolre  the  States,  but  the  proper  defence  against  such  a  con- 
tingency,  when  anj  defence  really  became  necessary,  was  a  re- 
solution, not  a  decree — a  resolution  by  the  THers  Etat  declaratory 
of  the  nature  of  this  constitutional  power,  explaining,  assertmg, 
and  recording  it,  where  it  lay,  and  by  whom  it  could  be  ex- 
ercised ;  not  a  decree,  assuming  to  themselves  all  the  legislative 
authority  that  belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  States  General.  A  dis- 
relish of  the  new  opijiiQais,  an  indisposition  to  any  new  order  of 
things,  might  be  suspected  by  the  patriots  in  the  court  and  the 
privileged  orders ;  a  change  of  counsels  in  the  king,  and  some 
arbitrary  measure  to  dissolve  them,  might  be  thought  possible 
by  the  Tiers  Etat ;  but  were  they,  therefore,  thus  to  provoke  it 
and  to  justify  it?  Were  they,  therefore,  to  be  the^«^  to  set  an 
example  of  violence  and  usurpation  ?  Were  they  to  keep  no 
terms  with  the  Sbvereign,  and  to  leave  him  no  sentiment  but 
that  of  regret  and  that  of  terror  at  having  summoned  them  Xa 
his  assistance  at  all  ?  Certainly  the  very  eminent  men  who 
were  now  leaders  in  this  Assembly  must  have  totally  distrusted 
the  court  and  the  privileged  orders,  must  have  strMigely  over- 
estimated the  power  of  their  opponents,  must  have  thought  it 
their  duty,  not  only  to  make  a  revolution,  but  their  policy  to 
take  the  whole  management  of  it  instantly  into  their  own  bands, 
lest  nothing  should  be  done  for  the  country — to  avail  themselves 
of  their  popularity  as  soon  as  possible,  and  at  once ;  to  keep 
alive  their  popularity,  and  to  paralyze  aU  opposition  by  the 
energy  or  rather  violence  of  their  proceedings.  And  the  wSfare 
of  their  country,  the  noble  objects  which  they  meant  to  accom- 
plish, must  have  justified  in  their  own  minds  the  irregular  means 
they  were  using. 

Such  must  be  the  explanation  of  their  conduct,  but,  as  I  have 
already  ventured  to  say,  it  is  not,  I  think,  their  defence. 

To  return  to  the  history. 

The  Tiers  Etat  having  now,  so  early  as  the  17th  of  June, 
voted  themselves  the  National  Assembly,  and  assumed,  or  so 
nearly  assumed,  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  it  was  high 
time  for  some  measure  on  ihe  part  of  the  king.  Even  Ifecker 
himself  must  have  been  ill  at  ease.  It  never  could  have  been 
his  intention  or  his  wish  (whatever  might  be  his  populat*  feel- 
ings) that  the  monarchy  should  be  endangered,  or  sdl  the  power 
of  the  state  be  merged  into  that  of  the  Tiers  Etat.  It  was  tha«- 
fore  resolved  that  the  king  should  hold  a  sitting  on  the  23rd. 

This  sitting  of  the  23rd  is  the  next  great  step  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. -  You  must  observe  it  well.    You  are  in  this  sitting  to  see 
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the  terniB  offered  by  the  king  and  the  court  to  the  popular  party. 
But  some  unhappy  fatality  seems  to  hare  overruled  the 
destinies  of  this  great  kingdom ;  not  only  to  have  made  her 
patriots  mtemperate,  but  her  ministers  or  the  court  thoughtless 
and  imprudent  to  a  degree  exceeding  all  belief;  and  many  cir- 
cumstances  left  no  fair  chance  for  this  reasonable  measure,  this 
royal  sitting  of  the  2drd.  The  hall  in  which  the  Commons  as- 
sembled was  the  place,  on  account  of  its  size,  where  the  king 
had  met  and  harangued  the  States.  Workmen  were  therefore 
sent  in  to  erect  a  throne ;  a  party  of  guards  took  possession  of 
the  place  for  the  king;  the  royal  sitting  was  formally  pro- 
claimed, (through  the  streets  of  Versailles,  indeed,)  by  the 
heralds,  but  unfortunately  no  proper  notice  had  been  given,  no 
formal  communication  made,  to  the  Assembly  or  the  president, 
of  what  was  intended ;  and  M.  Bailly,  the  president,  with  other 
members  of  the  Commons,  when  they  repaired,  as  of  course,  to 
hold  their  sitting  in  their  own  hoU,  were  repulsed  without 
ceremony  fix)m  their  own  door. 

The  Commons  very  naturally  conceived,  not  that  terms  were 
to  be  offered  to  them,  but  that  an  immediate  dissolution  was 
in  fact  intended:  they  must  have  been  conscious  that  their 
own*  proceedings  had  been  irregular  and  violent,  and  they 
must  reasonably  have  expected  some  violent  measure  in  return 
fix>m  the  king  and  the  court;  they  therefore  hurried  away, 
through  a  severe  storm  of  rain,  to  a  teanis-court,  where,  with 
proper  spirit  and  firmness,  though  in  something  of  a  theatric 
manner,  they  bound  themselves  with  a  solenm  oath  never  to 
part  until  the  constitution  was  completed ;  even  on  this  occasion, 
it  must  be  confessed  by  the  nature  of  their  oath,  plainly  showing 
the  unlimited  extent  of  their  views.  They  seemed  to  proclaim 
that  France  had  no  constitution,  and  that  they  were  determined 
to  create  one,  and  to  proceed  to  lengths  which  had  certainly  not 
been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  king  when  he  called  them  to- 
gether, nor  of  those  whom  they  represented.  Still,  as  they  were 
now  at  issue  with  the  court  (whether  by  their  own  fault  or  not, 
it  was  in  vain  to  inquire),  and  all  seemed  lost  if  they  ceased  to 
exist,  no  other  expedient  was  left  them  but  some  resolution  of 
this  kind  :  some  vote  or  decree  that  should  intimate  that  they 
were  superior  to  fear,  and  would  not  desert  what  had  become 
the  cause  of  their  country.  M.  Mounier,  one  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous n^en  in  the  Assembly,  was  the  proposer  and  framer  of  the 
oath ;  but  it  was  his  measure  to  prevent  an  adjournment  to  Paris 
and  more  violent  proceedings.    All  these  were  circumstanoes 
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that  very  mucli  indiBposed  them  to  listen  to  the  king  with  any 
proper  temper  or  moderation  when  he  addressed  them,  a  few 
days  after,  at  the  royal  sitting,  and  brought  fcHn^ard  his  intended 
measure. 

The  next  day,  immediately  after  this  day  of  the  tennis-ooort, 
was  signalized  by  a  most  important  event,  the  union  of  a  body 
of  the  clergy  with  the  Tiers  Etat.  The  nobility  had  not  yet 
given  way.  It  does  not  appear  very  intelligible  why  the  clergy 
should  have  fixed  upon  this  particular  moment  for  their  jtmctioD, 
when  the  king  was  evidently  at  issue  with  the  Tiers  Etat^  and 
when  the  royal  sitting  was  expected  in  two  days.  It  was  pro- 
bably from  the  feehng  excited  by  the  scene  in  the  tennis-court 
and  a  measure  of  sympathy.  They  were  received  with  fi-atemid 
embraces,  and  loaded  with  praises  as  a  band  of  patriots  who  had 
come  in  a  moment  of  imminent  danger  to  save  their  country. 

How  far  the  Assembly  afterwai-ds  remembered,  with  proper 
gratitude,  the  service  that  was  now  rendered  them  by  the  clergy, 
you  will  have  occasion  in  due  time  to  observe. 

This  union  of  the  clergy  naturally  made  the  Tiers  Etat  more 
confident  that  they  should,  ere  long,  be  joined  by  the  nobility; 
and  this  persuasion  could  not  but  tend  to  make  them  less  ready 
to  receive  the  offers  of  the  king,'  though  it  should  have  made 
them  more  so.  Again,  besides  the  shutting  up  of  their  hall,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  other  marks  of  neglect  were  shovm  to 
the  Tiers  Etat ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  Royal  sitting,  they  wa» 
kept  waiting  till  the  other  two  orders  had  arranged  themselves 
in  their  proper  places — waiting  in  the  rain  with  littie  shelter, 
while  they  not  only  saw  the  ostentatious  procession  of  the  court, 
the  embroidered  heralds,  and  an  unusual  display  of  the  poiSipoos 
carriages  and  gaudy  Hvery  of  the  noblesse,  but  military  detach- 
ments patrolling  the  streets  of  YersaiUes,  and  even  posted  around 
the  very  hall  of  the  Assembly,  where  they  were  at  last  admitted, 
apparently  to  receive  their  orders. 

All  these  unhappy  circumstances  are  for  ever  to  be  deplored, 
and  those  by  whom  they  might  or  ought  to  have  been  prevented 
(the  king  could  have  nothing  to  say  to  them),  are  never  to  be 
forgiven.  For  this  measure  of  the  sitting  of  the  23rd  you  will 
see  fail,  and,  as  I  conceive,  most  fatally  for  France.  Men  will 
be  men.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  irritations  to  whidi 
the  members  of  the  Tiers  Etat  were  thus  exposed. 

In  the  course  of  this  lecture,  my  humble  censure,  such  as  it  ii| 
must  fall  on  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  but  tbt 
student  must  never  suppose  me  insensible  to  the  merit  of  ail , 
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ezpressioBB  of  patriotbin,  if  they  be  but  siiicere— -of  all  generous 
exertioiLS  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  if  they  be  but  well- meant 
—of  all  resistance  to  unworthy  indignities  and  to  oppression,  if 
but  honest.  It  is  my  province,  however,  to  draw  lessons  from 
histary — ^to  make  patriotism  prudent,  a  love  of  civil  liberty  wise, 
and  a  resistance  to  authority,  of  whatever  kind,  careful,  circum- 
spect, and  fitted  for  the  nature  of  man  and  of  society. 
.  The  royal  sitting  was  held  on  the  23rd.  The  king  ascended 
the  throne,  and  produced  the  plan  of  a  new  constitution  or 
system  of  government ;  it  was  read  to  the  assembled  orders,  aod 
▼as  a  piece  of  considerable  length.  You  must  consider  it  with 
great  attention,  for  it  is  a  most  important  document  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Eevolution. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  great  outline  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment ;  it  was,  in  short,  an  offer  from  the  king  and  court  to  the 
patriots — the  extent  of  the  concessions  that  coxdd  be  admitted 
by  the  retainers  of  the  old  opinions  to  the  patrons  of  the  new. 

The  question,  therefore,  is,  what  should  the  patriots  have 
done  ?  To  me  it  appears  that  this  was  an  offor  with  which  the 
patriots  should  have  instantly  closed. 

Whatever  objections,  deficiencies,  or  imperfections  were  to  be 
Ibnnd  in  the  system  proposed,  there  were  none  that  might  not 
hereafter  have  been  provided  for.  The  main  points  were  se- 
cured, and  the  dictatorial  style  which  was  too  often  assumed  by 
the  king  might  have  been  overlooked,  as  th,e  ancient  form  of 
expression,  and  pardoned,  from  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  con- 
ciliation, for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  community,  and  the 
great  advantages  that  were  evidently  on  the  point  of  being  for 
CTer  established. 

It  was  observed,  however,  that  M.  Keeker  was  not  in  his 
place.  The  fact  was,  that  the  plan  had  been  originally  drawn 
up  by  that  minister,  but  haviog  been  altered,  and  materially 
altered,  and  ma<]Le,  in  his  judgment,  less  fitted  for  its  purpose, 
he  had  thought  it  improper  to  sanction  it  by  his  presence. 
This  was  the  most  unfortunate  circumstance  of  all.  He  was  very 
popular  at  the  time,  and  no  plan  was  likely  to  succeed  with  the 
Assembly,  or  rather  with  the  public,  which  he  did  not  coun- 
tenance ;  and  it  was  a  grievous  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  court 
not  to  have  taken  his  advice  in  the  perilous  situation  in  which 
they  stood^ — at  least  not  to  have  come  to  some  understanding  on 
the  conduct  which  he  meant  to  pursue.  Better  to  have  given  up 
tbeir  measure,  than  left  him  to  remain  in  visible  opposition 
tothein. 
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It  is  probable  that  no  system  of  government  founded  essen- 
tially on  old  opinions  would  have  satisfied  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly,  who  were  heated  with  the  new  opinions,  and  who 
longed  for  some  great  experiment  for  what  they  believed  the 
happiness  of  France  and  of  mankind.  Still  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Mirabeau  was  in  the  Assembly.  He  never  seems  to 
have  meant  to  destroy  the  monarchy ;  a  limited  monarchy  and 
a  representative  Assembly  seems  to  have  been  his  notion  of 
civil  liberty. 

It  is  possible  that  great  assistance  might  have  been  derived 
from  him,  if  Necker's  original  plan  had  been  produced,  and  if 
Mirabeau  had  been  in  time  consulted  and  propitiated,  as  he  might 
have  been.  All  the  wise  and  moderate  patriots  of  the  Bevolo- 
tion,  Mounier  and  others,  were  then  in  the  Assembly,  and  stDl 
in  possession  of  the  public  favour,  and  might  have  been  con- 
sulted and  conciliated  also ;  but  there  was  no  prudence  in  the 
court,  nor  attention  to  their  situation,  and  everything  turned 
out  unfortunately,  as  has  always  been  the  case  when  the  civil 
liberties  of  this  great  country  were  at  issue.  In  England  it  has 
often  been  the  reverse.  Setting  out  from  neariy  the  same  be- 
ginnings, I  have  repeatedly  had  to  observe  to  you  how  different 
were  the  points  at  which  the  constitutions  of  the  two  kingdoms 
from  time  to  time  arrived. 

I  consider  this  royal  sitting  of  the  23rd  of  June  as  so  im- 
portant an  event  in  the  history  of  the  French  Revolu^on,  that  I 
particularly  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  it,  and  must  exhibit 
it  to  you  a  little  more  distinctly. 

M.  Necker  has  dedicated  his  fourth  section  of  his  first 
volume  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  consideration  of  it.  He 
explains  the  notions  which  he  himself  had  formed  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  monarchy  and  the  kingdom,  and  nothing  can  appear 
more  reasonable. 

His  object  was  to  assert  and  support,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
rights  and  consequence  of  the  monarch,  which  he  saw  were 
visibly  and  really  sinking  fast ;  he  therefore  drew  up  a  decla- 
ration for  the  king  to  produce  at  the  royal  sitting,  and  with  the 
ministers  that  acted  in  concert  with  him  and  the  king  in 
council,  his  success  had  been  complete ;  in  fact,  the  council  was 
just  on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  every  thing  settled  and  agreed 
to,  when  an  officer  came  to  the  king,  and  having  whispered  him, 
the  king  unmediately  got  up,  and  desiring  the  ministers  to  await 
his  return,  left  them  sitting,  and  went  out. 

"  This  can  only  be  a  message  from  the  queen/'  said  M.  de 
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Montmorin  to  Necker ;  '<  the  princes  of  the  blood  have  got  her 
to  interfere,  and  persuade  the  king  to  adjourn  his  decision." 

So  it  turned  out.  The  king,  after  being  absent  half  an  hour, 
returned,  and,  in  spite  of  every  consideration  that  could  be  sug* 
gested  to  him,  adjourned  the  debate  to  the  next  council.  It  was 
not  held  till  two  days  after,  and  two  princes  of  the  blood  and 
four  magistrates  were  added,  new  to  the  subject,  which  had  now 
to  be  discussed  entirely  a&esh. 

It  was  soon  evident  to  Necker  that  his  original  measure  was 
not  to  be  carried.  He  was  desired  to  confer  confidentially  with 
some  of  the  new  counsellors.  He  made  what  concessions  he 
could,  as  he  thought,  with  effect ;  but  no :  the  whole  plan  was 
in  the  event,  as  he  thought,  so  materially  changed,  as  to  be  no 
longer  one  which  he  could  intimate  his  approval  of  by  personally 
appearing  at  the  sitting.  He  resisted  to  the  utmost,  protested 
against  l^e  whole  measure,  and  announced  his  intention  of  re- 
signing. His  brother  ministers,  even  M.  de  Montmorin,  seem 
to  have  agreed  with  him. 

He  does  not  give  the  original  declaration  as  he  had  intended 
it  to  stand ;  the  MS.  was  burnt  during  the  subsequent  terrors 
of  the  Eevolution ;  and  though  he  points  out  some  of  the  al. 
terations  that  were  made  by  the  court,  he  might,  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  have  entered  more  into  detail,  with  some  advan- 
tage to  his  reader  and  to  his  own  character,  as  he  was  accused 
by  the  court  of  unreasonable  pertinacity,  of  perversely,  of  fac- 
tiously  absenting  himself  from  the  sitting,  and  as  it  was  his 
object  to  show  that  all  such  accusations  were  unfeeling  and 
unjust.  But,  fortunately,  in  the  appendix  to  Bcrtrand  de  Mole- 
viUe's  Memoir,  the  declaration  and  the  articles  are  given. 

B.  de  Moleville  is  very  loud  and  decided  in  his  censures  of 
the  conduct  of  Necker,  and  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  judging 
of  the  plan  as  ISTecker  originally  proposed  it,  and  as  it  was  sub- 
sequently altered  and  read  by  the  king.  I  must  repeat  to  you, 
that  this  is  quite  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Eevolution. 

You  will  see,  I  think,  that  it  was  a  plan  to  which,  even  as  it 
was  at  last  left  to  stand,  the  Tiers  Etat  should  have  acceded ; 
i^ut  that  it  was  altered  so  essentially  that  Necker  had  a  right  to 
say  it  was  no  longer  his  measure,  and  that  he  would  not  be  respon- 
sible for  it  as  minister. of  the  king.  Still,  you  will  see,  I  think, 
that  it  was  a  plan  to  which  the  patriots  should  have  acceded. 
It  was  essentially  altered,  for  the  very  first  article  in  the  decla* 
ration,  as  really  delivered  by  the  king,  annulled  the  decree  of 
tha  Tiers  Etat  by  which  they  voted  themselves  the  JSTational 
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Assembly,  with  all  the  resolutions  that  followed,  as  illegal  and 
unconstitutional.  Necker  had  thought  it  best  (as  it  certainly 
was)  to  be  silent,  and  to  declare  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  and  it  was 
but  too  evident  (to  all  but  the  court)  that  the  king  had  no  longer 
the  power  to  control  the  Assembly  in  any  manner  like  this. 

Necker  observes  that  the  king  in  his  own  proposed  declaration, 
had  enjoined  the  three  orders  to  unite  in  common  when  delibe- 
rating on  affairs  of  a  common  interest ;  that  in  the  altered  decla- 
ration, the  first  two  orders  only  were  addressed,  and  only  exhorted, 
not  enjoined.  And  again,  that  ut  the  end  of  the  declaration, 
the  three  orders  very  unwisely,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  very  fatally, 
were  ordered  to  separate,  and  to  repair  to  their  own  halls  to 
renew  their  sittings  the  next  day. 

Necker,  in  his  plan,  had  made  the  king  reserve  to  himself  tlie 
power  oi sanctioning  any  ^ture  scheme  of  the  States  General  with 
respect  to  their  future  constitution,  declaring,  however,  that  the 
Assembly  must  be  composed  of  at  least  two  chambers  ;  but  in 
the  altered  plan,  the  king  was  made  to  reserve  to  himself  the 
adjustment  of  the  future  form  that  was  to  be  given  to  the  States 
General. 

The  alterations  were  evidently  all  on  the  side  of  the  crown, 
all  tending  to  make  the  whole  measure  less  likely  to  succeed  with 
the  Tiers  Etat.  And  as  Necker  contends,  and  very  justly,  that 
he  had  ventured  upon  certain  articles  in  favour  of  the  crown  (he 
mentions  those  which  were  sufficiently  important  and  unpopular), 
the  alterations  must  be  considered  as  on  the  whole  very  inju- 
dicious, and  such  as  Necker  could  not  possibly  admit 

Now  all  these  are  points  which  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
student.  Whatever  shows  the  wisdom  of  Necker  sht>ws  the  folly 
of  the  court,  and  becoming  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Revolu- 
lution  did  not  succeed,  becomes  in  fact  one  of  the  lessonsof  history. 

For  the  student  must  not  forget,  that  it  was  a  great  calamity 
to  mankind  that  the  Eevolution  did  not  succeed — that  the  cause 
of  liberty,  the  noblest  of  all  causes,  was  thus  on  the  whole  lost. 

But  it  was  lost,  I  conceive,  because  the  Tiers  Etat  did  not  on 
this  occasion  consent  to  close  with  the  king,  and  proceed  on  the 
terms  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  declaration,  to  the  settlement  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  points  of  the  subject  are,  then,  first,  that  the  court  most 
improperly  and  unpardonably  altered  the  declaration,  and  made 
it  more  irritating  to  the  Tiers  Etat  than  M.  Necker  had  thought 
wise ;  more  than  this,  that  they  had  made  it  of  such  a  nature 
that  he  thought  it  could  not  succeed  with  them,  and  that  he, 
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therefore,  declined  appearing  as  the  author  of  it  on  the  day  of 
the  royal  dtting. 

2ndly.  That  though  this  might  be  the  case,  still  there  were  left 
in  the  measure  such  common  groonds  for  the  king  and  the  As- 
sembly to  have  stood  upon,  that  the  leaden  of  the  popular  party 
Bhoald  have  received  the  measure  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and 
conciliation,  and  proceeded  upon  it  immediately,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  proper  provisions  for  the  present  and  future  happiness  of 
their  country,  the  danger  to  the  state  being  so  very  great  on 
every  other  supposition. 

This  they  did  not.  The  most  dreadful  consequences  ensued, 
and  were  sure  to  ensue,  fatal  to  the  monarch,  to  France,  to  the 
great  experiment  in  the  cause  of  liberty  which  they  were  them- 
selves attempting  to  make,  and  therefore  very  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  Europe  and  of  mankind,  perhaps  for  ages. 

This  last  point  as  well  as  the  first  you  will  consider.  What- 
ever caused  or  contributed  to  the  event,  is  a  lesson  of  history. 

Observe  what  were  some  of  the  articles  of  the  king*s  declara- 
tion, as  they  were  finally  sufered  to  stand  by  the  queen  and  her 
advisers.  I  mention  them  as  reasons  which  i^ould  have  induced 
the  patriots  to  have  acceded  to  the  declaration.  No  new  tax  was 
to  be  levied,  no  old  one  prolonged  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  the 
laws,  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation. 
Such  as  existed  were  only  to  remain  in  force  till  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  States.  Consider  how  much  was  contained  in  these 
concessions.  When  the  right  of  the  purse  was  yielded  up  and 
a  new  meeting  of  the  States  was  thus  secured,  what  further  con- 
cession was  necessary  ?  Every  further  improvement  and  secu- 
rity w^ould  gradually  have  been  obtained,  as  in  England,  by  this 
power  of  the  purse. 

No  new  loans  were  to  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
States  General,  with  a  particular  exception,  reasonable  in  itself, 
which  was  mentioned. 

The  public  finances,  the  revenues,  the  expenses  were  all  to  be 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  States.  Every  concession 
in  matters  of  this  nature  was  offered. 

The  clergy  and  the  nobility  were  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  king 
in  that  renunciation  of  their  pecuniary  privileges  which  they  had 
already  promised.     The  tailfe  was  to  be  abolished. 

Every  thing  that  could  be  said,  according  to  the  existiag  notions 
of  France  and  the  real  difSculty  of  the  case,  really  was  said,  on 
the  subject  of  lettres  de  cachet. 

'    A  very  reasonable  declaration  was  made  on  the  delicate  sub- 
ject of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
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FroTincial  asBemblies  were  promiBed — ^assemblies  that,  appa- 
rently, would  have  created  a  respectable  magistracy  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

Upon  a  variety  of  other  articles,  some  of  great  importance, — 
the  king's  demesnes,  for  instance,  the  internal  custom-houses,  the 
tax  on  salt,  &c.  &c. — nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  and  be- 
nevolent than  the  articles  of  the  declaration. 

The  corv^es,  the  capitinaries,  were  to  be  abolished. 

The  value  of  these  articles  of  the  declaration  will  be  seen  by 
the  student,  if  he  will  look  into  one  of  the  chapters  in  Young's 
Tour  in  France ;  a  work,  several  parts  of  which  will  be  found 
entertaining,  instructive,  and  very  much  to  our  purpose,  the 
concluding  chapters  more  especially. 

The  declaration,  no  doubt,  laid  down  the  sacred  nature  of  all 
property,  tithes  und  feudal  rents  included. 

The  king  also  willed  that  the  ancient  distinction  of  the  three 
orders  should  be  preserved  entire,  as  essentially  connected  with 
the  constitution,  and  declared  null  the  deliberations  taken  by 
the  Deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  on  the  17th  of  the  month,  as 
well  as  all  others  that  might  have  followed  it,  as  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional. 

This  was,  you  are  aware,  the  decree  of  the  Tiers  Etat  voting 
themselves  the  National  Assembly,  assuming  the  right  of  taxa- 
tion, and  in  fact  the  sovereign  power.  Upon  these  acts  of  usurpa- 
tion Necker  had  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing.  He  seems  rather 
to  have  hoped  hereafter,  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  powers 
of  the  crown  and  the  Assembly,  to  render  them  nuU.  and  void 
in  effect,  avoiding,  in  the  meantime,  a  subject  of  certain  contro- 
versy and  irritation ;  but  this  was  a  wisdom  which  the  court 
could  not  reach. 

The  fifteenth  article  was  unhappily  but  of  too  much  impor- 
tance. "  A  proper  regard  to  good  order,"  says  the  article,  *'  to 
decency,  to  the  very  freedom  of  the  Assembly,  all  require  that 
his  majesty  should  prohibit,  as  he  expressly  does,  that  any  per- 
sons, except  the  members  of  the  three  orders  composing  the  States 
General,  should  be  present  at  their  deliberations,  whether  held  in 
common  or  in  their  separate  houses*" 

The  student  will  have  abundant  occasion  hereafter  to  remark 
the  influence  of  the  galleries  on  the  events  of  the  Eevolution.  It 
had  been  already  shown  but  too  strongly  when  this  article  appeared. 

The  galleries,  however,  were  the  means  which  the  Tiers  Etat 
made  use  of  to  awe  and  control  the  court,  and  most  unfortunately 
the  popular  leaders  could  neither  do  with  them  nor  without  them. 
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This  was  certamly,  during  these  more  early  periods  of  the 
Eevolution,  the  great  difficulty.  The  difficulty  was  not  properly 
disposed  of  by  this  article  of  the  declaration,  but  it  was  clear  that 
the  interference  of  the  galleries  was,  at  all  events,  to  be  prevented, 
if  not  their  presence. 

The  concluding  article  was,  that  having  called  together  the 
States  to  effect,  in  concert  with  him,  the  great  objects  of  public 
utility,  he  was  obliged  to  say  expressly  that  he  reserved  to  him- 
self the  army,  the  police,  the  military  power,  such  as  it  had  al- 
ways been  exercised  and, enjoyed  by  the  monarchs  of  France. 

He  had  before,  in  the  first  part  of  the  declaration,  observed, 
that  he  wished  to  lay  before  the  states  the  different  benefits  **  that 
he  intended  to  concede  to  his  people ;  that  he  wished  not  to  cir- 
cumscribe their  zeal  within  any  limits  which  he  might  trace  out ; 
that  he  should  adopt  with  pleasure  any  views  of  the  public  ad- 
vantage  which  should  be  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  States ;  that 
he  might  say,  he  thought,  without  flattering  himself,  that 
never  had  monarch  done  more  for  any  nation,  but  that  no  nation 
had  ever  better  deserved  it  from  a  monarch,  than  the  French  na- 
tion ;  that  he  had  no  fear  of  saying  this,  but  that  they  who,  by 
exaggerated  pretensions,  by  unseasonable  difficulties,  stiU  re- 
tarded the  effect  of  his  benevolent  intentions,  were  no  longer 
worthy  the  name  of  Frenchmen." 

These  were  his  expressions  in  the  opening  of  his  declaration, 
and  he  ended  the  whole  by  saying — 

"  You  now  see  the  result  of  my  wishes  and  my  views ;  they 
are  agreeable  to  the  lively  anxiety  I  feel  to  effect  the  public 
good ;  and  if,  by  a  fatality,  which  is  the  furthest  from  my  ex- 
pectations, you  abandon  me  in  so  noble  an  enterprise,  I  will 
myself  accomplish  the  welfare  of  my  people — I  will  consider 
myself  as  their  true  representative  ;  and,  knowing  as  I  do  the 
instructions  you  have  received,  and  the  conformity  that  exists 
between  the  wishes  of  the  nation  and  my  own  intentions,  I  shall 
derive  every  confidence  that  is  the  necessary  result  of  such  a 
harmony  between  us,  and  I  shall  proceed  forward  to  effect  an 
end  so  desirable  with  all  the  courage  and  fijmness  by  which  I 
ought  to  be  inspired. 

**  You  will  consider  that  none  of  your  projects  or  dispositions 
can  have  the  force  of  law  without  my  special  approbation.  It  is 
thus  that  I  am  the  natural  guarantee  of  your  respective  rights. 

**  All  orders  of  the  state  may  repose  upon  my  equitable  im- 
partiality ;  any  distrust  on  your  part  would  be  to  me  the  highest 
injufitiGe.     It  is  I  who  have  hitherto  been  doing  everything  for 
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the  welfare  of  my  people,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  the  only  am- 
bition of  a  sovereign  has  been^  to  obtain  from  his  subjects  a  dis- 
position in  them  to  receive  his  benefits." 

It  was  in  this  sort  of  dignified,  and  on  the  whole  not  unbe- 
coming, though  somewhat  impolitic  manner,  all  circumstances 
considered,  that  the  monarch  of  the  French  people  concluded  the 
declaration  of  his  sentiments,  views,  and  intentions,  on  this  great 
occasion.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  themselves,  and  for  the 
world,  if  the  I^ational  Assembly  had  been  in  a  temper  sufi- 
ciently  composed,  and  of  a  wisdom  sufficiently  prospective  and 
steady,  to  have  borne  this  representation  of  the  hitherto  acknow- 
ledged rights  and  natural  expectations  of  their  monarch ;  if  they 
had  made  due  allowance  for  what  they  might  have  supposed  the 
prejudices  of  his  education  and  the  temptations  of  his  situation ; 
and  if  at  all  events  they  had  taken  care  to  provide  fi>r  the  public 
peace,  by  proceeding  on  a  system  of  conciliation,  without  which 
conciliation  they  with  their  galleries,  and  the  court  vidth  its 
army»  were  not  likely  to  do  much  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  any 
rational  sense  of  the  word,  then  or  eventually. 

But  all  such  modest  expectations,  such  moderate  views,  that 
may  even  now,  to  many  Mends  of  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
appear  ill  suited  to  the  occasion,  were  considered,  by  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  at  the  time,  as  totally  unworthy,  or 
rather  were  never  considered  at  all. 

Some  years  after  I  had  written  what  you  have  now  heard,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  the  same  view  of  the  case 
was  taken,  even  at  the  time,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  then  the 
American  ambassador,  and  who  says  in  his  Memoirs,  that  he  re- 
monstrated with  the  French  patriots,  and  advised  them  by  all 
means  to  close  with  the  proposals  of  the  court. 

The  measure  of  the  royal  sitting  totally  failed ;  the  king's 
address  was  received  with  a  cold  and  ominous  silence ;  the  con- 
cessions not  duly  estimated ;  the  situation  of  the  king  not  con- 
sidered ;  the  acknowledged  rights  of  the  sovereign  overlooked ; 
and  the  usual  tone  and  language  of  all  addresses  from  the  throne 
totally  forgotten.  Very  different,  indeed,  are  the  feelings  and 
opinions  with  which  we  now  read  this  part  of  the  history,  from 
the  feelings  and  opinions  which  then  animated  the  great  pa- 
triotic leaders^  and  indeed  the  more  intelligent  men,  not  only  of 
France  but  of  Europe.  On  this  last  point  you  may  refer  to  the 
violent  notice  taken  of  this  royal  sitting  in  the  Vindicias  Gal- 
licae;  the  author,  the  late  Sir  Jeunes  Mackintosh,  who  then 
meant  to  be,  what  he  has  ever  since  been,  an  enlightened  up- 
holder of  the  rights  and  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
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To  US  who  live  at  the  present  period,  however  sineerely  we 
may  feel  the  love  of  civil  liberty,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it  by 
violence  and  revolution  is  sufficiently  apparent ;  the  sort  of  hope 
and  confidence  with  which  we  speak  on  such  subjects  is  very 
dijSerent  from  what  it  was,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  value  of  all  concessions  from  power,  of  all 
steps  to  improvement,  of  all  progressive  advances  to  ameliora- 
tion, are  by  this  time  duly  estimated  (I  speak  of  men  of  sense 
and  experience).  We  no  longer  talk  of  organizing  a  commu- 
nity afresh,  of  regenerating  a  kingdom,  of  giving  a  constitution 
to  a  great  people,  with  all  the  ease  and  dispatch  which  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Eevolution  was  thought  possible. 
The  wisest  men  and  the  best,  at  that  period  were,  no  doubt, 
dazzled  and  made  confident  by  the  delusive  and  irrelevant  ex- 
ample of  America ;  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  the  original 
rights  of  the  people,  the  imperfections  of  society  as  it  then 
existed,  and  the  dignity  and  the  happines  to  which  a  people 
might  be  exalted  ;  exalted  by  no  more  difficult  process,  it  was 
understood,  than  their  own  wishes.  It  was  a  favourite  maxim, 
that  a  people  had  only  to  will  to  be  free  and  to  be  so.  Doctrines 
like  these  may  be  so  modified  and  veiled  as  to  be  reducible  to 
salutary  practice ;  they  may  be,  innsecret,  the  principle  of  vita- 
lity to  the  free  constitution  of  a  great  people ;  but  it  was  a  little 
too  much  to  expect  that  they  should  be  the  maxims  which  should 
prompt  the  feelings  and  colour  the  language  of  a  monarch  of 
France,  when  now  only  for  the  first  time  addressing  the  States 
General  of  his  kingdom.  h 

This  is  the  unreasonableness,  this  is  the  intolerance  for  all  old 
opinions,  that  distinguished,  at  that  time,  the  holders  of  the  new. 
Bristling  with  their  logic,  and  confident  in  the  superiority  of 
their  reason,  everything,  they  thought  (for  they  were  generally 
young  men),  might  be  safely  intrusted  to  the  prevalence  of 
reason  among  mankind ;  and  as  this  will  ever  be  the  case  on  all 
such,  occasions,  and  with  aU  such  men  who  are  also  on  such 
occasions  the  most  effective  part  of  the  community,  this  becomes 
one  of  the  lessons  of  history. 

Again,  and  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  question,  little  less  in- 
tolerance  of  the  new  opinions,  it  must  be  obstrved,  was  felt  by 
the  court  and  the  holders  of  the  old  opinions ;  either  now  or  at 
any  subsequent  period;  "  all  or  nothing"  was  always  their 
maxim,  and  this  is  also  the  lesson  of  this  history.  But  on  the 
present  occasion,  on  the  occasion  of  this  royal  sitting,  it  should 
be  considered,  that  concessions  many  and  important  had  been 
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made ;  they  afforded  a  sufficient  ground  on  whicli  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  settlement  of  the  ^gdom,  and  the  main  blame 
must  rest  with  the  Tiers  Etat,  -after  deducting  the  blame  that 
rests  with  the  court — for  great  blame  certainly  does  rest  with 
the  court ;  and  out  of  common  justice  to  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  it  must  be  remembered :  on  occasions  of  this 
kind,  imprudence  is  fault. 

You  must  obsefrve  then,  that  the  concessions  made  by  the 
king,  considered  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  government 
de  facto  for  some  centuries  past,  were,  no  doubt,  very  great,  and 
as  such,  should  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  acted 
upon ;  but  whether  they  were  so,  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
opinion  and  the  public  expectations  at  the  time,  is  more  doubtful. 
The  royal  prerogative  was  now  so  injured  in  general  estimation, 
and  the  many  experiments  made  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the 
present  necessity  had  been  so  unsuccessful,  and  had  so  damaged 
the  government,  that  it  was  hardly  considered  to  be  in  a  situa- 
tion to  propose  terms,  still  less  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
concessions  to  be  made.  There  was  no  longer  a  disposition  to 
accept  a  constitution  as  a  boon.  The  popular  writers  all  agree 
in  representing  this  measure  as  one  of  the  most  doubtful  expe- 
diency ;  and  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was  attended,  as 
well  as  the  declaration  of  the  king  respecting  the  voting  of  the 
orders  separately,  and  the  rights  of  the  privileged  orders,  com- 
pleted its  unpopularity.  Until  this  sitting  of  the  23rd  of  June, 
Mirabeau  seems  to  have  hesitated,  and  to  have  kept  his  eye 
upon  the  court.  He  had  been  against  the  measure  of  the  Tiers 
Etat  constituting  itself  a  National  Assembly,  but  from  the 
moment  of  the  sitting  of  the  2drd,  from  the  moment  that  he 
saw  the  folly  of  the  court,  he  seems  to  have  thought  there  was 
no  chance  for  them,  and  threw  himself  headlong  into  popular 
measures.  I  apprehend  that  Mounier  and  other  moderate  men 
felt  their  influence  decline  from  this  period,  and  that  a  most  un- 
fortunate weight  was  thus  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  violent 
party,  headed  by  Sieyes,  Chapelier,  Target,  and  others.  Unless 
Keeker  could  have  obtain^  the  concun*enceof  the  moderate  men, 
the  measure  of  a  royol  sitting  should  never  have  been  resorted  to. 
And  again,  who  could  conceive  it  possible,  that  the  king  should 
have  been  advised  by  any  one,  or  should  have  himself  consented 
to  come  down  to  an  Assembly,  already  exasperated  and  strong 
in  popular  opinion,  with  a  scheme  that  had  not  been  discussed 
with  some  of  the  principal  leaders  among  them  ?  Who  could 
dream  at  that  time  of  keeping  the  three  orders  separate,  merely 
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by  a  royal  direction ;  the  clergy,  in  fact,  gone  over,  and  the 
noblesse  divided  ?  What  can  we  say  of  a  king  who  could  turn 
away  from  Necker,  the  only  person  near  him  capable  of  forming 
an  estimate  of  all  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  who  could  even  suffer  the  violent  people  of  his 
court  so  to  alter  the  minister's  measure,  that  the  minister  could 
not  even  appear  in  his  place  lest  he  should  seem  to  approve  it  ? 
Surely  it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  king  and  a  government  so  un- 
mindful of  the  temper  and  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  of  all 
the  plain  dictates  of  the  most  obvious  common  sense  that  be- 
longed to  the  case,  could  not  possibly  avoid  their  ruin,  and  by 
many  will  be  thought  even  to  have  deserved  it.  But  it  is  ever 
thus :  a  court  and  its  more  immediate  supporters  can  never  see 
either  wisdom  or  virtue  in  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  moderate 
men,  and  a  king  but  too  naturally  listens  to  those  who  echo  his 
own  sentiments.  Such  conduct,  however,  is  not  the  lesson  of 
this  Bevoiution. 

I  turn  with  pain  to  mention  to  you  in  a  few  words  the  scene 
that  immediately  followed  the  delivery  of  the  king's  declaration. 
The  preparatory  circumstances  of  this  royal  sitting  had  been 
such,  that  the  popular  leaders  and  the  public  had  been  induced 
to  think  that  a  dissolution  of  the  I^ational  Assembly  by  force 
was  intended  by  the  court.  The  king  had  himself  intimated  in 
his  speech,  that  if  they  would  not  concur  with  him  in  his  wishes 
and  intentions,  he  would  himself  attempt  to  effect  the  happiness 
of  France  alone. 

This  seemed,  no  doubt,  a  threat  of  dissolution  ;  and  troops  and 
artillery  had  been  coming  up  in  a  very  unusual  and  therefore 
alarming  manner ;  four  thousand  guards  were  under  arms  all  the 
day  of  the  session,  and  seven  or  ei^t  regiments  were  assembled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Versailles. 

The  speech  of  the  king  had  been  heard  with  gloomy  silence, 
and  it  ended,  most  unfortunately,  with  ordering  the  three  orders 
to  separate,  and  to  repair  to  their  appropriate  chambers ;  there, 
the  next  day,  to  resume  their  sittings.  But  this  was  apparently 
to  carry  into  practice  that  part  (the  most  offensive)  of  the  decla- 
ration of  the  king,  by  which  he  had  just  annulled  the  decree  of 
the  Tiers  Etat,  constituting  themselves  the  National  Assembly. 

It  was  a  very  unskilful  conclusion  of  the  speech,  unless  the 
strongest  measures  were,  if  necessary,  resolved  upon. 

The  king  left  the  hall ;  almost  all  the  bishops,  some  priests, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility,  retired  iu  obedience  to  his 
oono-iuands. 
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The  rest  of  the  deputies  remained  in  their  places,  apparently 
at  a  loss  what  part  to  take.  According  to  Bertrand  de  Moleville, 
all  might  have  been  well,  though  this  is  totally  improbable,  and 
the  means  ,of  conciliation  announced  by  his  majesty  accepted, 
when  Mirabeau  arose  and  in  an  instant  changed  the  disposition 
of  the  Assembly  by  a  speech  to  which  I  will  just  allude  for  a 
moment,  where  the  new  opinions,  as  usual,  appear,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  leading  notion  which  so  inflamed  all  France  and 
Europe  at  the  time,  '*  that  the  States  were  to  make  immediately 
a  new  constitution  for  France/*  "  I  confess,"  said  Mirabeau, 
**  that  what  you  have  just  Jicard  might  be  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  if  the  giffcs  of  despotism  were  not  always  dangerous. 
Why  this  dictatorial  language,  this  train  of  arms,  this  violation 
of  tie  National  Temple,  to  command  you  to  be  happy  ?  Who 
gives  you  the  command  ?  Your  vicegerent.  Who  makes  impe- 
rious laws  for  you  ?  Your  vicegerent !  Your  vicegerent !  he 
who  should  receive  them  from  you ;  from  us,  gentlemen,  who 
are  invested  with  a  political  and  inviolable  supremacy ;  from  us, 
to  whom  alone  twenty-five  millions  of  men  are  looking  for  cer- 
tain happiness,  as  it  must  be  granted,  given  and  received  by  all. 
But  the  freedom  of  your  debates  is  fettered ;  a  military  force 
encircles  the  States.  Where  are  the  enemies  of  the  nation  ?  Is 
Catiline  at  our  gates  ?  I  insist  that,  arming  yourselves  with 
your  dignity  and  legislative  authority,  you  recollect  the  religious 
force  of  your  oath,  an  oath  that  does  not  suffer  you  to  separate 
until  you  have  established  the  constitution." 

This  harangue  is  represented  by  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe  as 
having  had  great  effect  on  the  deputies ;  they  were  warmed  and 
irritated  as  if  the  king  had  really  dissolved  the  Assembly.  He 
certainly  had  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  ^N^ational  Assembly  to 
its  former  situation  and  office,  as  a  part  only  of  a  whole,  as  the 
Tiers  Etat  only,  of  the  States  General,  but  not  more.  The  As- 
sembly, however,  did  not  retire  ;  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
therefore,  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  observed  to 
them,  '*  that  they  had  heard  the  king's  intentions." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mirabeau, ."  we  have  heard  the  intentions  of 
the  king ;  and  you  who  cannot  be  his  agent  at  the  States  Gene- 
ral, you  who  have  here  neither  seat,  nor  voice,  nor  a  -right  to 
speak,  are  not  the  person  to  remind  us  of  his  speech.  Gk>  teU 
your  master  that  we  are  here  by  the  power  of  the  people,  and  i 
that  nothing  but  the  power  of  the  bayonet  shall  expel  us." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  a  great  number  of  the  deputies,  "nothing 
but  force  can  drive  us  hence ;  the  Assembly  are  determined.'* 
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The  Marquis  de  £rez6  appeared  to  refer  to  the  president,  who 
told  him  that  **  the  Assemblj  resolved  yesterday  that  they  would 
oontinue  to  sit  after  the  royal  session,  and  that  he  could  make 
no  change  in  that  resolution — that  it  must  be  discussed  by  the 
Assembly/' 

*'  Am  I  to  carry  that  answer  to  the  king  ?"  said  the  marquis. 
*'  Yes,  sir/'  replied  the  president.    The  marquis  departed. 

The  Assembly,  therefore,  and  the  king,  were  now  in  a  state  of 
direct  opposition. 

The  king  had  proposed  a  limited  and  modified  monarchy  built 
upon  the  ancient  system. 

The  Assembly  had  turned  away  from  his  declaration  and  re- 
sisted his  commands ;  they  had  renewed  their  name  of  National 
Assembly,  and  they  had  cleaiiy  shown  that  they  meant  to  per- 
sist in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  they  had  assumed ;  their 
support,  too,  it  was  clear,  they  meant  to  be  the  public ;  under 
this  term  by  no  means  excluding  the  populace,  to  whom  their 
galleries  were  now  thrown  open. 


LECTURE    X. 

FOUETEENTH  OP  JULY.    THE  BASTILE. 

It  was  now  but  too  clearly  shown,  that  no  compositicm  could  be 
made  between  the  old  opinions  and  the  new. 

The  Tiers  Etat  had  not  even  entertained  the  question ;  they 
had  not  even  received  or  noticed  the  proposals  of  the  king :  no 
doubt  he  had  resisted  their  assumption  of  power,  and  in  a  man- 
ner most  unskilful ;  but  they  had  made  no  representation ;  they 
had  offered  no  address  nor  remonstrance  complaining  of  any 
measure  or  any  conduct  of  his  to  which  they  objected ;  they  had 
shown  no  disposition  to  come  to  any  terms.  The  county,  it 
seems,  was  to  be  regenerated ;  the  views  he  had  taken  were  in. 
consistent  with  them  ;  his  ideas  of  the  pros{>erity  of  France  not 
the  same ;  nor  his  notions  of  the  claims  of  the  monarch  or  the 
duties  of  the  subject. 

The  king  and  the  court,  more  especially  the  king,  were  now, 
therefore,  tiirown  into  a  most  perplexing  situation ;  to  do  no- 
thin^^  was  to  surrender  themsdves  to  the  Assembly ;  and  yet  td 
take  any  effective  measure  that  led  not  to  violence  and  blood- 
shed, was,  to  all  appearance,  impossible.  The  humanity  of  the 
kiagr  shrunk  from  every  expedient  that  wa»  to  be  supported  by 
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military  execution ;  while  to  the  favourers  of  the  old  opinions,  no 
option  but  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  appeared  to  remain. 

This  seems  to  have  been  thought  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville 
the  only  measure  left.  He  declares  it  to  be  so  in  his  Annals, 
and  describes  the  manner  in  which  he  would  have  had  it  earned 
into  effect. 

Properly  softened  down,  and  more  accommodated  to  the  diffi- 
cult circumstances  of  the  case  than  Moleville  thought  necessary, 
it  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  expedients,  however  doubtful,  which 
the  king  might  now  have  adopted. 

For  instance,  he  might  have  dissolved  the  existing  States 
General,  calling,  at  the  same  time,  another  meeting  of  them; 
remarking  upon  the  assumption  of  the  sovereign  power  by  the 
present  Assembly,  and  publishing  the  declarations  he  had  made, 
and  the  scheme  of  government  he  had  proposed  on  the  sitting  of 
the  23rd ;  promising  to  adhere  to  it,  and  to  listen  to  any  further 
proposals  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

After  some  manner  of  this  kind  he  might  have  justified  his 
measure,  and  called  upon  all  good  Prenchmen  to  come  forward 
in  his  support. 

N"o  doubt  the  difficulty  was,  the  opposition  that  wouldT  have 
been  made  by  the  more  violent  leaders  of  the  Assembly  and  their 
partisans  out  of  doors ;  and  the  consideration,  that  new  Assem- 
blies, returned  on  occasions  like  this,  are  in  general  even  more 
refractory  than  those  dissolved. 

Still  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  measures  left.  The 
provinces  were  not  as  yet  raised  to  that  state  of  irritation  and 
enthusiasm,  in  which  were,  at  this  period,  Versailles  and  the 
metropolis.  The  clergy  and  the  nobiUty  had  not  as  yet  stood  in 
any  direct  opposition  to  the  crown,  and  they,  and  all  men  capa- 
ble of  sober  thinking,  at  the  time,  might  have  seen,  I  am  fer 
from  sajdng  that  they  really  did  see,  but  they  might  have  seen, 
on  comparing  the  decrees  of  the  Tiers  Etat  with  the  declarations 
of  the  king,  that  the  monarchy  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  and 
that  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  not  likely  to  be  long  main- 
tained, unless  the  parties  at  issue  were  brought  to  some  immediate 
agreement ;  and,  on  the  whole,  unless  the  crown  was  supported. 

Thus  far,  at  least,  the  conclusions  of  every  thinking  man  might 
have  been  expected,  might  have  been  fairly  hoped  by  the  king 
and  his  advisers,  to  have  gone  along  with  the  court ;  and  the  ex- 
periment properly  introduced,  explained,  and  limited,  would,  on 
the  whole,  have  been  a  reasonable  one,  at  least,  a  possible  one. 

What  was  attempted  by  the  king,  however,  though  in  a  spirit 
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of  conciliatioii,  was  an  experiment  of  a  directly  opposite  nature  ; 
the  only  other  altematiye.  For  instance,  a  large  body  of  the 
dergy,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  (making  tip  now  a  majority 
of  the  whole),  and  two  or  three  of  the  nobility,  had  joined  the 
Tiers  Etat  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  even  before  the  sitting  of 
the  23rd. 

But  the  remaining  body  of  the  clergy  were  pretty  equally 
divided,  though  on  the  24th,  half  even  of  the  remainder  joined 
the  Assembly ;  the  nobility  were  more  firm  and  attached  to  what 
they  thought  the  interests  of  their  order  and  the  safety  of  the 
monarchy ;  forty-four  members,  indeed,  out  of  three  hundred, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  their  head  (but  some  of  them  men  of  the 
first  estimation  for  talents  and  virtue),  joined  on  the  25th,  but 
the. main  body  of  the  nobility  appeared  inflexible. 

"What,  however,  they  did,  was  to  wait  upon  the  king,  and 
after  expressing  themselves  in  the  most  dutiful  manner  to  him 
in  every  respect,  particularly  with  regard  to  his  late  declaration 
on  the  23rd,  to  pray  him  to  convene  the  nobility  of  the  baili- 
Tvicks,  that  they  might  receive  fresh  instructions  from  their 
constituents. 

The  king,  therefore,  now  interfered  for  the  sake  of  the  peace 
of  the  community.  He  desired  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  to  tell 
the  nobility,  that  he  entreated  them  to  join  the  other  two  orders ; 
if  that  was  not  enough,  that  he  commanded  them  to  do  it,  as 
their  king ;  that  it  was  his  will. 

Afterwards  he  wrote  letters  to  his  "  loyal  nobility,"  and  to 
**  his  faithful  clergy,"  urging  them  to  join  the  other  orders  with- 
out nielay,  to  accelerate  the  accomplishment  of  his  paternal  in- 
tentions, making  their  compliance  a  sort  of  personal  favour. 

But  still  the  order  of  the  nobility  was  divided ;  more  than 
eighty  of  them  thought  the  union  of  the  three  orders  would  be 
fatal  to  the  king  and  to  the  state,  and  they  seem  only  at  last  to 
have  acquiesced  from  an  apprehension  that  the  life  of  the  king 
might  be  endangered  by  their  longer  resistance. 

Thus  was,  at  length,  effected  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
patriotic  leaders. 

The  nobility  and  clergy  were  all  merged  in  the  Tiers  Etat ; 
the  title  of  National  Assembly,  the  assumption  of  sovereign  power 
had  been  resisted  by  the  king  and  the  privileged  orders  in  vain ; 
and  if,  indeed,  it  was  necessary  for  the  future  prosperity  and 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  France,  that  the  new  opi- 
nions should  entirely  prevail ,  and  some  great  experiment  be  made 
to  exemplify  and  establish   them,  then  must  the  more  distin- 
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gaiBhed  members  of  the  Tiers  Etat  be  consideied  as  haying  de* 
served  well  of  their  coontry,  and  of  mankind,  by  the  boldnesfli 
the  perseyerancoy  and  the  fortitade  with  which  they  had  ob- 
tained their  victory.  But  it  is  only,  I  conceive,  on  this  sappo- 
sition,  and  whether  this  supposition  onght  or  ought  not  to  be 
admitted,  this  necessity  of  the  entire  establishment  of  the  new  opi- 
nions  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old^  seems  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
questions  on  which  tiie  student  will  be  called  to  exercise  his 
judgment,  and  to  give  or  withhold  his  praise  accordingly.  My 
own  opinion,  such  as  it  is,  that  no  such  necessity  existed,  yoa 
have  already  received. 

But,  with  whatever  hesitation  the  student  may  or  may  not 
form  his  own,  he  can  surely  have  no  difficulty  in  determining, 
with  regard  to  another  point,  that  the  conduct  of  the  court  during 
all  this  period  was  most  unskilfiil,  and  entirely  to  be  lamented. 

In  times  of  difficulty,  the  governing  powers  are  always,  as  on 
this  occasion,  too  late  with  ^eir  concessions. 

The  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  king  in  favour  of  the  people, 
as  seen  in  the  declaration  of  the  23rd  of  June,  should  have  been 
produced  long  before;  before  the  Tiers  Etat  had  committed 
themselves,  before  they  had  voted  themselves  the  National  As- 
sembly, taken  the  oath  in  the  Tennis  Court,  and  even  before  tiiej 
had  raised  the  question  of  voting  by  orders  or  by  head. 

]!^either  the  img  nor  his  secret  advisers  can  be  excused  for 
not  showing  that  timely  wisdom,  or  at  least  that  reasonable  de- 
cision, which  provides  for  events,  and  which  may,  therefore,  be 
said,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  control  them;  above  ^  which 
makes  concessions  at  the  proper  moment,  when  they  can  be 
offered  with  dignity  and  received  with  gratitude. 

We  may  now,  I  think,  consider  ourselves  as  having  anived  at 
a  very  particular  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  Kevolution.  We 
may  now,  I  think,  pause,  and  retrace,  in  some  general  manner, 
the  scenes  through  which  we  have  passed.  Such  occasional  re- 
views, I  conceive,  to  be  usefdl ;  and  a  work  occurs  to  me,  which 
will  enable  us  to  do  this,  and  even  more ;  it  is  the  Journal  of 
Arthur  Young.  He  travelled  over  France  as  a  speculatiye  farmer, 
in  the  important  years  of  1787  and  1789 ;  but  being  very  active 
and  intelligent,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  s^ck  with  the  pohtieal 
situation  of  this  great  kingdom. 

The  great  instruction  of  history,  as  I  have  often  observed  to 
you,  lies  in  the  comparison  of  existing  notions  with  subsequent 
events ;  this  instruction  we  may  here  derive,  while,  at  the  same 
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time,  we  may  reviye  the  memory  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  his- 
tory, and  the  conclusions  to  which  they  gaye  rise. 

I  shall  produce  for  you  then  some  extracts  from  this  book,  and 
you  may  compare  what  occurred  to  him  at  the  moment,  with  the 
events  that  iJterwards  took  place ;  and  this  is  to  be  your  in- 
Btruction. 

Some  years  afterwards,  Arthur  Young  became  what  was  termed 
a  great  alarmist ;  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  farming,  was  not  afflu- 
ent, and  was  at  last  considered  as  no  very  great  friend  to  liberty. 

I  know  not  with  what  reason :  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say, 
that  he  certainly  was,  when  he  wrote  the  work  to  which  I  shall 
now  refer.  Indeed,  there  is  one  of  his  notes,  which  shows  him 
to  have  been  very  violent  and  revolutionary  in  the  views  which 
he  sometimes  took,  at  least  at  this  period,  on  political  subjects. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  critic,  and  a  sort  of  discemer  of  mistakes  and 
feiults  by  profession.  The  note  I  allude  to  would  not  be  unfitted 
for  one  of  our  demagogues,  addressing  from  a  stage  the  populace 
of  one  of  our  manufacturing  towns  in  some  unhappy  season  of 
their  distress ;  it  is  in  p.  556  of  his  first  quarto  volume  of  his 
Tour  to  France.  He  is  insisting,  that  experiment  is  as  necessary 
a  means  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  government,  as  in  agricxil- 
tare  or  in  any  other  branch  of  natural  philosophy ;  and  he  con- 
cludes thus :— "  The  British  government  has  been  experimented, 
with  what  result  ?  Let  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lions, let  severe  wars,  let  Bengal  and  Gibraltar,  let  thirty  mil- 
lions sterling  of  national  burdens,  taxes,  rates,  tithes,  and  mono- 
polies, let  these  answer." 

To  refer,  therefore,  to  his  work,  as  coming  from  one  suffici- 
ently inclined  to  popular  feelings  at  the  time  he  wrote,  in  the 
year  1 787,  two  years  before  the  Revolution.    He  speaks  thus : — 

"  One  opinion  pervaded  the  whole  company,  that  they  are  on 
the  eve  of  some  great  revolution  in  the  government ;  that  every 
thing  points  to  it :  the  confusion  in  the  finances  great ;  with  a 
defleit  impossible  to  provide  for  without  the  States  General  of 
the  kingdom,  yet  no  ideas  formed  of  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  their  meeting :  no  minister  existing,  or  to  be  looked 
to,  in  or  out  of  power,  with  such  decisive  talents  as  to  promise 
any  other  remedy,  than  palliative  ones  :  a  prince  on  the  throne, 
with  excellent  dispositions,  but  without  the  resources  of  a  mind 
that  could  govern  in  such  a  moment ;  without  ministers ;  a  court 
buried  in  pleasure  and  dissipation,  and  adding  to  the  distress, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  be  placed  in  a  m,ore  independent 
situation :  a  great  ferment  amongst  all  ranks  of  men,  who  are 
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eager  for  some  change,  without  knowing  what  to  look  to,  or  to 
hope  for :  and  a  strong  leaven  of  liberty,  increasing  every  hour 
since  the  American  Revolution  ;  these,  altogether,  form  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  that  promise,  ere  long,  to  ferment  into 
motion,  if  some  master-hand,  of  very  superior  talents,  and  in- 
flexible courage,  is  not  found  at  the  helm  to  guide  events,  in- 
stead of  being  driven  by  them.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  such 
■  conversation  never  occurs,  but  a  bankruptcy  is  a  topic :  the 
curious  question  on  which  is,  would  a  bankruptcy  oceasion  a  ewU 
war,  and  a  total  overthrow  of  the  government  f  The  answers  that 
I  have  received  to  this  question,  appear  to  be  just :  such  a  mea- 
sure, conducted  by  a  man  of  abifities,  vigour,  and  firmness, 
would  certainly  not  occasion  either  one  or  the  other.  But  the 
same  measure,  attempted  by  a  man  of  a  different  character,  might 
possibly  do  both.  All  agree,  that  the  States  of  the  kingdom 
cannot  assemble  without  more  liberty  being  the  consequence  ,* 
but  I  meet  with  so  few  men  that  have  any  just  ideas  of  freedom, 
that  I  question  much  the  species  of  this  new  liberty  that  is  to 
arise.  They  know  not  how  to  value  the  privileges  of  the  people ; 
as  to  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  if  a  revolution  added  any  thing 
to  their  scale,  I  think  it  would  do  more  mischief  than  good." 

This  was  in  1787.  You  will  now  observe  in  what  manner 
Arthur  Young  writes  from  Paris,  on  June  9th,  1789 ;  a  most 
critical  month :  the  royal  sitting,  you  may  remember,  was  on 
the  23rd. 

"  The  business  going  forward  at  present  in  the  pamphlet  shops 
of  Paris  is  incredible.  I  went  to  the  Palais  Eoyal  to  see  what 
new  things  were  published,  and  to  procure  a  catalogue  of  alL 
Every  hour  produces  something  new.  Thirteen  came  out  to-day, 
sixteen  yesterday,  and  ninety-two  last  week.  We  think  some- 
times that  Debrett's  or  Stockdale's  shops  in  London  are  crowded, 
but  they  are  mere  deserts  compared  to  Desein's,  and  some  others 
here,  in  which  one  can  scarcely  squeeze  from  the  door  to  the 
counter.  The  price  of  printing  two  years  ago  was  from  27  liv.  to 
30  liv.  per  sheet,  but  now  it  is  from  60  liv.  to  80  liv.  This  spirit 
of  reading  political  tracts,  they  say,  spreads  into  the  provinces, 
so  that  all  the  presses  of  France  are  equally  employed.  Kineteen-^ 
twentieths  of  these  productions  are  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  com- 
monly violent  against  the  clergy  and  nobility;  I  have  to-day 
bespoken  many  of  this  description,  that  have  reputation;  but 
inquiring  for  such  as  had  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  my  astonishment  I  find  there  are  but  two  or  three  that 
have  merit  enough  W  be  known.     Is  it  not  wonderfiil^  that  while 
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the  press  teems  with  the  most  leyelling  and  eyen  seditious  prin- 
ciples, that  if  put  into  execution  would  overturn  the  monarchy, 
nothing  in  reply  appears,  not  the  least  step  is  taken  by  the  court 
to  restrain  this  extreme  licentiousness  of  publication  ?  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  the  spirit  that  must  thus  be  raised  among  the  people. 
But  the  coffee-houses  in  the  Palais  Eoyal  present  yet  more  sin- 
gular and  astonishing  spectacles;  they  are  not  only  crowded 
Tvithin,  but  other  expectant  crowds  are  at  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, listening  d  gorge  d^loyie  to  certain  orators,  who  from 
chairs  or  tables  harangue  each  his  little  audience :  the  eagerness 
inrith  which  they  are  heard,  and  the  thunder  of  applause  they 
receive  for  every  sentiment  of  more  than  common  hardiness  or 
violence  against  the  present  government,  cannot  easily  be  ima- 
gined. I  am  all  amazement  at  the  ministry  permitting  such 
nests  and  hotbeds  of  sedition  and  revolt,  which  disseminate  amongst 
the  people,  every  hour,  principles  that  by  and  by  must  be  op- 
posed with  vigour,  and  therefore  it  seems  little  short  of  madness 
to  allow  the  propagation  at  present." 

This  is  but  a  description,  as  you  will  see,  drawn  from  the  life, 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  pi^ogress  of  new  opinions  ;  of  the  public 
opinion  having  taken  a  turn  against  the  government  of  the  coun- 
ty ;  of  the  current  setting  strong  and  furiously :  a  very  fit  sub- 
ject of  consternation  in  any  unhappy  country  to  all  who  mean  well. 
Again,  on  Jime  the  11th,  he  writes  thus : — "  In  these  most 
interesting  discussions,  I  find  a  general  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  government ;  a  strange  and  unaccountable  appeal,  on 
one  side,  to  ideal  and  visionary  rights  of  nature  ;  and  on  the 
other,  no  settled  plan  that  shall  give  security  to  the  people  for 
being  in  future  in  a  much  better  situation  than  hitherto;  a 
security  absolutely  necessary.  But  the  nobility,  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  great  lords,  that  I  converse  with,  are  most  disgustingly 
tenacious  of  all  old  rights,  however  hard  they  may  bear  on  fiie 
people ;  they  will  not  hear  of  giving  way  in  the  least  to  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  beyond  the  point  of  paying  equal  laijd  taxes ; 
which  they  hold  to  be  all  that  can  with  reason  be  demanded. 
The  popular  party,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  consider  all  liberty 
as  depending  on  the  privileged  classes  being  last  and  outvoted 
in  the  order  of  the  commons,  at  least  for  making  the  new  con- 
stitution ;  and  when  I  urge  the  great  probability,  that  should  they 
once  unite,  there  will  remain  no  power  of  ever  separating  them ; 
and  that  in  such  case,  they  will  have  a  very  questionable  consti- 
tution, perhaps  a  very  bad  one ;  I  am  always  told,  that  the  first 
object  must  be  for  the  people  to  get  the  power  of  doing  good.; 
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and  that  it  is  no  argoment  against  such  a  conduct  to  nfge  that  an 
.  ill  use  may  be  made  of  it.  But  among  such  men,  the  common  idea 
is,  that  any  thing  tending  towards  a  separate  order,  like  our 
house  of  lords,  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  liberty ;  all  which 
seems  perfectly  wild  and  unfounded. 

Here  we  have  the  picture  so  constantly  presented  to  us. 

''  On  one  side,"  he  says,  **  a  strange  and  unaccountable  ap- 
peal to  ideas  and  visionary  rights  of  nature." 

But  this  will  ever  be  the  case  in  disorderly  times^  but  more 
particularly  when  on  the  other  side,  as  he  says,  "  the  privileged 
orders  are  most  disgustingly  tenacious  of  all  old  rights,  how- 
ever hard  they  may  bear  on  the  people." 

*'  They  will  not  hear,"  he  says,  **  of  giving  way  to  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  beyond  the  point  of  paying  equal  land-taxes." 

It  was  only  very  late,  and  when  too  late,  that  they  reached 
even  this  point ;  and  they  who  have  power  never  are  in  time 
with  their  concessions.        , 

A  few  days  after,  on  the  13th  of  June,  it  seems  to  have  been 
discovered  by  the  public,  that  all  was  not  harmony  in  the  ca- 
binet.    Young  writes  thus  : — 

**  All  this  day  I  hear  nothing  but  anxiety  of  expectation  for 
what  the  crisis  in  the  States  will  produce.  The  embarrassment 
of  the  moment  is  extreme.  Every  one  agrees  that  th^re  is  no 
ministry ;  the  queen  is  closely  connecting  herself  with  the  parly 
of  the  princes,  with  the  Count  d^Artois  at  their  head ;  who  are 
all  so  adverse  to  M.  Necker,  that  every  thing  is  in  confiision :  but 
the  king,  who  is  personally  the  honestest  man  in  the  world, 
has  but  one  wish,  which  is  to  do  right;  yet,  being  without  tiiose 
decisive  parts  that  enable  a  man  to  foresee  difficulties  and  to 
avoid  them,  finds  himself  in  a  moment  of  such  extreme  per- 
plexity, theft  he  knows  not  what  council  to  take  refuge  in." 

This  was  on  June  13th ;  ten  days  after,  on  the  23rd,  the  king 
came  forward  with  his  siance  royide  :  with  his  views  of  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  the  proper  remedies  of  it ;  or  rather  with 
Kecker*8,  but  so  unfortunately  modified,  that,  as  you  may  re> 
member,  Il^ecker  would  not  sanction  them  by  his  appearance. 
Before,  however,  this  meeting  of  the  23rd,  Arthur  Young  makes 
a  few  observations  on  the  hcdl  of  the  Assembly,  the  manner  of 
debating,  &c. ;  important  points. 

<<  We  went  immediately,"  he  says,  ''  to  the  hall  of  1^  States 
to  secure  good  seats  in  the  gallery ;  we  found  some  deputies 
already  there,  and  a  pretty  numerous  audience  collected.  The 
room  is  too  large,  none  but  Stentorian  lungs,  or  the  finest^  clearest 
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voices  can  be  heard  (and  Young  might  have  added^  none  but 
violent  men).  However,  the  very  sixe  of  tl^e  apartment,  which 
admits  two  thousand  people,  gave  a  dignity  to  the  scene.  It 
was  indeed  an  interesting  one.  The  spectacle  of  the  representa- 
tives of  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  just  mei^ing  from  the 
evils  of  two  hundred  years  of  arbitrary  power,  and  rising  to  the 
blessings  of  a  ^ceer  constitution,  assembled  with  open  doors  un* 
der  the  eye  of  the  public,  was  framed  to  call  into  animated  feel- 
ings every  latent  spark,  every  emotion  of  a  liberal  bosom.  To 
banish  whatever  ideas  might  intrude  of  their  being  a  people  too 
often  hostile  to  my  own  country,  and  to  dwell  with  pleasure  on 
the  glorious  idea  of  happiness  to  a  great  nation — of  felicity  to 
Bullions  yet  unborn.  *' 

Again,  on  June  1 5th: — "  In  regard  to  their  general  method 
of  proceeding,  there  are  two  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
very  deficient :  the  spectators  in  the  galleries  are  allowed  to  in- 
terfere in  the  debates  by  clapping  their  hands,  and  other  noisy 
expressions  of  approbation :  this  is  grossly  indecent;  it  is  also 
d^igerous ;  for,  if  they  are  permitted  to  express  approbation, 
they  are,  by  parity  of  reason,  allowed  expressions  of  dissent ; 
and  they  may  hiss  as  well  as  clap ;  which,  it  is  said,  they  have 
sometimes  done :  this  would  be,-  to  overrule  the  debate,  and  in- 
fluence the  deliberations.  Another  circumstance  is,  the  want  of 
order  among  themselves ;  more  than  once  to-day  there  were  a 
bondred  members  on  their  legs  at  a  time,  and  M.  Bailly  abso- 
lately  without  power  to  keep  order.** 

The  importance  of  these  remarks  was  in  the  event  but  tco 
mihappily  shown. 

At  last  he  alludes  to  the  sitting  of  the  23rd  of  June,  which 
I  have  just  represented  to  you  as  one  of  the  important  turns  of 
the  whole  history ;  nor  do  I  see  that  'his  opinion,  when  on  the 
spot  and  at  the  time,  is  different  from  my  own,  writing  thirty 
years  afterwards,  with  all  the  intervening  instruction  of  events. 

He  says,  "  The  important  day  is  over :  in  the  morning  Ver- 
sailles seemed  filled  with  troops :  the  streets,  about  ten  o'clock, 
were  lined  with  the  French  guards,  and  some  Swiss  regiments, 
ftc. :  the  hall  of  the  States  was  surrounded,  and  sentinels  fixed 
in  all  the  passages,  and  at  the  doors ;  and  none  but  deputies  ad-* 
mitted.  This  military  preparation  was  ill  judged,  for  it  seemed 
admitting  the  impropriety  and  unpopularity  of  the  intended  mea*- 
sure,  and  the  expectation,  perhaps  fear,  of  popular  commotions. 
They  pronounced,  before  the  king  left  the  chateau,  that  his  plan 
was  adverse  to  the  people,  from  the  military  parade  with  which 
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it  was  ushered  in.  The  contrary,  however,  proved  to  be  the 
fact ;  the  propositions  are  known  to  all  the  world :  the  plan  was 
a  good  one ;  much  was  granted  to  the  people\in  great  and  essen- 
tial points ;  and  as  it  was  granted  before  they  had  provided  for 
those  puhlic  necessities  of  finance,  which  occasioned  the  States 
being  called  together,  and  consequently  left  them  at  full  power, 
in  future,  to  procure  for  the  people  all  that  opportunity  might 
present,  they  apparently  ought  to  accept  them,  provided  some 
security  is  given  for  the  future  meetings  of  the  States,  without 
which  all  the  rest  would  he  insecure ;  hut  as  a  little  negotiation 
may  easily  secure  this,  I  apprehend  the  deputies  will  accept 
them  conditionally  :  the  use  of  soldiers,  and  some  impmdencies 
in  the  manner  of  forcing  the  king's  system,  relative  to  the  in- 
terior constitution,  and  assemhling  of  the  deputies,  as  well  as 
the  ill  hlood  which  had  time  to  brood  for  three  days  past  in  their 
minds,  prevented  the  commons  from  receiving  the  king  with  any 
expressions  of  applause ;  the  clergy,  and  some  of  the  nobility, 
cried  Vive  U  Roi!  but  treble  the  number  of  mouths  being  silent^ 
took  off  aU  effect." 

**  The  plan,  you  see,"  Arthur  Young  says,  "  was  a  good  one; 
much  was  granted  to  the  people  in  great  and  essential  points." 

"  I  apprehend,"  he  says,  *'  the  deputies  will  accept  them  con- 
ditionally." 

Arthur  Young  seems  here  to  have  expected  too  much  from  the 
reasonableness  of  the  Assembly.  I  venture  to  say  reasonable- 
ness, for  I  have  always  considered  the  conduct  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Assembly,  on  that  occasion,  for  they  certainly  meant  wdl, 
as  exhibiting  the  most  fatal  mistake  which  they  committed. 

The  next  day,  the  24th,  he  writes  thus : — "  The  ferment  at 
Paris  is  beyond  conception ;  ten  thousand  people  have  been  all 
this  day  in  the  Palais  Eoyal ;  a  full  detail  of  yesterday's  pro- 
ceedings was  brought  this  morning,  and  read  by  many  apparent 
readers  of  little  parties,  with  comments,  to  the  people.  To  my 
surprise,  the  king's  propositions  are  received  with  universal  dis- 
gust. He  said  nothing  explicit  on  the  periodical  meeting  of  the 
States  ;  he  declared  all  the  old  feudal  rights  to  be  retained  as 
property.  These,  and  the  change  in  the  balance  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Provincial  Assemblies,  are  the  articles  that  give  the 
greatest  offence.  But,  instead  of  looking  to,  or  hoping  for  fur- 
ther concessions  on  these  points,  in  order  to  make  them  mon 
consonant  to  the  general  wishes,  the  people  seem,  with  a  sort  of 
firenzy,  to  reject  all  idea  of  compromise,  and  to  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  the  orders  uniting,  that  full  power  may  consequently 
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reside  in  tHe  commons,  to  effect  what  they  call  the  regeneration 
of  the  kingdom ;  a  favourite  term,  to  which  they  affix  no  pre- 
cise idea,  but  add  the  indefinite  explanation  of  the  general  reform 
of  all  abuses.  They  are  also  fall  of  suspicions  at  M.  I^ecker's 
offering  to  resign,  to  which  circumstance  they  seem  to  look  more 
than  to  much  more  essential  points.  It  is  plain  to  me,  from  many 
conversations  and  harangues  I  have  been  witness  to,  that  the 
constant  meetings  at  the  Palais  Eoyal,  which  are  carried  to  ade- 
gree  of  licentiousness  and  fury  of  liberty  that  is  scarcely  cre- 
dible, united  with  the  innumerable  inflammatory  publications 
that  have  been  hourly  appearing  since  the  assembly  of  the  States, 
have  so  heated  the  people's  expectations,  and  given  them  the 
idea  of  such  total  changes,  that  nothing  the  king  or  court  could 
do,  would  now  satisfy  tiiem." 

Again,  24th  June : — "  If,  on  the  side  of  the  people  it  is  urged, 
that  the  vices  of  the  old  government  make  a  new  system  neces- 
sary, and  that  it  can  only  be  by  the  firmest  measures  that  the 
people  can  be  put  in  possession  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  govern- 
ment ;  it  is  to  be  replied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  personal 
character  of  the  king  is  a  just  foundation  for  relying,  that  no 
measures  of  actual  violence  can  be  seriously  feared :  that  the 
state  of  the  finances,  under  any  possible  regimen,  whether  of 
feith  or  bankruptcy,  must  secure  their  existence,  at  least  for  time 
sufficient  to  secure  by  negotiation,  what  may  be  hazarded  by  vio- 
lence :  that  by  driving  things  to  extremities,  they  (the  patriots) 
risk  an  union  between  all  the  other  orders  of  the  state,  with  the 
parliaments,  army,  and  a  great  body  even  of  the  people,  who  ^ 
must  disapprove  of  all  extremities ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  ^ 
the  possibility  of  involving  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war,  now  so 
&miliarly  talked  of,  that  it  is  upon  the  lips  of  all  the  world,  we 
must  confess,  that  the  commons,  if  they  steadily  refuse  what  is 
now  held  out  to  them,  put  immense  and  certain  benefits  to  the 
chance  of  fortune,  to  that  hazard  which  may  make  posterity 
curse  instead  of  bless  their  memories  as  real  patriots,  who  had 
nothing  in  view  but  the  happiness  of  their  coimtry."  This  ap- 
pears to  me  a  remarkable  paragraph. 

Two  days  after,  on  the  26th,  he  writes  thus : — "  Every  hour 
that  passes  seems  to  give  the  people  fresh  spirit :  the  meetiugs 
at  the  Palais  Eoyal  are  more  numerous,  more  violent,  and  more 
flBBured ;  and  in  the  Assembly  of  Electors,  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  a  deputation  to  the  ITational  Assembly,  the  lan- 
jpiage  that  was  talked,  by  all  ranks  of  people,  was  nothing  less 
tiian  a  revolution  in  the  government,  and  tiie  establishment  of  a 
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free  constitution :  what  they  mean  by  a  free  constitutioa  lis  easil|r 
understood — a  republic  ;  for  the  doctrine  of  the  times  runs  ev&f 
day  more  and  more  to  that  point ;  yet  they  profess  that  the  kingi 
dom  ought  to  be  a  monarchy  too,  or,  at  least,  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  king.  In  the  streets  one  is  stunned  by  the  hawkers  of  se- 
ditious pamphlets,  and  descriptions  of  pret^ded  events,  that  all 
tend  to  keep  the  people  equally  ignorant  and  alarmed.  The  sn^ 
pineness,  and  even  stupidity  of  tiie  court,  is  without  example ) 
the  moment  demands  tiie  greatest  decision ;  and  yesterday,  whiU 
it  was  actually  a  question  whetiier  he  should  be  a  doge  of  Yeniol 
or  a  king  of  France,  the  king  went  a-hunting !" 

Such  were  the  views  and  observations  that  occurred  to  Arthm 
Young,  while  only  a  visitor  in  the  coimtry,  and  before  the  un^ 
fortunate  events  that  subsequentiy  occurred.  They  appear  to 
very  creditable  to  his  sagacity  and  good  sense,  and  very  credits 
able  to  the  country  he  had  left,  and  the  constitution  of  Englaiu 
under  which  he  had  lived — a  constitution  that  had  evidentl; 
taught  him  the  value  of  civil  Uberty,  but  taught  him  also  th< 
dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  the  mistakes  that  may  U 
committed  by  its  Mends  and  assertors. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  history.  The  royal  sitting  of  th^ 
23rd  has  been  held ;  it  has  failed :  the  Assembly  and  l^ie  coax 
are  entirely  at  issue ;  and  the  king,  turning  away  apparentl; 
from  all  counsels  of  violence,  adopts  other  resolutions,  and  p» 
sonally  interferes  in  procuring  the  immediate  union  of  the  tw 
privileged  orders  with  the  Tiers  Etat  in  one  great  Assembly. 

The  student  might  expect,  therefore,  that  nothing  would 
remain  for  him  to  witness,  but  the  labours  of  this  National  Aj 
sembly  for  the  regeneration  of  France ;  that  no  farther  interrui 
tion  would  be  given  by  the  king  and  court  to  their  wishes 
their  plans ;  that  a  civil  war  had  been  happily  avoided  by  t 
concessions  of  the  king ;  and  that  some  experiment  of  the  m 
opinions,  some  union  and  mixture  of  the  claims  of  the  monarc 
with  those  of  the  people,  would  now  be  accomplished. 

"  How  honourable,"  said  Mirabeau,  "  will  it  be  for  Frano 
that  this  great  Eevolution  has  cost  humanity  neither  offem 
nor  crimes.'*  After  referring  to  England  and  America,  thi 
struggles  and  their  sufferings, — ''  We,  on  the  contrary,  have  t 
happiness,"  he  said,  '*  to  see  a  revolution  of  the  same  natni 
brought  about  by  the  mere  union  of  enlightened  minds  with  _ 
triotic  intentions ;  our  batties  are  mere  discussions ;  our  enemii 
are  only  prejudices,  that  may,  indeed,  be  pardoned ;  our  victoria 
our  triumphs,  so  far  from  being  cruel,  wUl  be  blessed  by  the 
conquered  themselves. 
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"  History,  too,  often  records  actions  which  are  worthy  only 
of  the  most  ferocious  animals ;  among  whom,  at  long  intervals, 
we  can  sometimes  distinguish  heroes :  there  is  now  reason  to 
hope  that  we  have  hegun  the  history  of  man,  the  history  of 
hrothers,  who,  horn  for  mutual  happiness,  agree  when  they  vary, 
since  their  ohjects  are  the  same,  and  their  means  only  are 
different" 

Such  were  the  ohservations  of  Miraheau,  such  his  views,  and 
such  might  he  also  the  views  of  the  reader  of  the  history,  if  he 
could  he  ignorant  of  what  followed. 

But  on  a  sudden  a  new  scene  opens,  and  one  that  cannot  he 
explained  except  in  a  very  general  manner,  no  particular  account 
having  as  yet  reached  the  puhlic;  it  is  no  other  than  this: 
troops  are  hrought  up  and  made  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
Paris  and  Versailles,  Marshal  Broglio  is  appointed  to  the  com* 
mand  of  them,  and  there  is  every  appearance  that  violence  is 
intended,  that  the  Assembly  at  Yerssulles  is  to  he  dissolved  by 
force,  and  that  in  some  way  or  other,  and  to  some  extent  or 
ether^  the  military  are  to  be  called  in,  and  the  cause  of  the 
monarchy  of  France  and  of  the  old  opinions  to  be  by  their  means 
asserted. 

Nothing  short  of  all  this  can  well  be  supposed  finom  all  the 
eircumatances  that  now  took  place.  There  is,  however,  another 
solution  of  all  these  phenomena,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter 
aUnde ;  it  is  this :  that  the  court  meant  only  to  medntain  the 
peace  of  the  metropolis  and  the  community ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  observe  the  facts,  and  consent  to  proceed  with  me,  for  the 
present,  on  a  different,  and,  as  I  conceive,  more  reasonable  sup- 
position. 

Necker,  who,  after  the  23d,  had  become  the  great  idol  of  the 
bnblic,  intended  to  have  resigned,  and  was  indeed  to  have  been 
ptismifised,  but  he  was  so  beset  and  affected  by  the  entreaties  of 
She  people,  that  he  complied  with  their  wishes,  and  those  of  the 
Wang,  and  remained  in  his  situation  of  minister.  While  this 
iwas  'the  case,  the  public  considered  themselves  in  a  state  of 
Mecnrity.  Necker  himself  seems  not  at  ell  to  have  participated 
tiiis  new  and  extraordinary  change  in  the  counsels  of  the 

ig.     He  declares  positively  that  he  knew  nothing  of  these 

tary  movements  till  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  be 

Lcealed  from  any  one.    ''  The  war  minister,''  he  says,  ''  talked 

necessary  precaution,  in  consequence  of  the  late  seditious 

ce  at  Paris  and  Yersaalles;  and  the  explication  was  na- 

enough ;  but  could  no  longer  be  admitted  when  Marshal 
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Broglio  was  called  to  court.  I  could  never  ascertain,^'  be 
adds,  ''  to  what  lengths  their  projects  really  went.  There  wen 
secrets  upon  secrets ;  and  I  helieve  that  even  the  king  himself 
was  far  from  being  acquainted  with  all  of  them.  What  wai 
intended  was  probably  to  draw  the  monarch  on,  as  circumstances 
admitted,  to  measures,  of  which  they  durst  not  at  first  have 
spoken  to  him.  Time,"  he  continues,  '*  can  alone  unveil  tk 
mystery ;  with  me,  above  aU  others,  a  reserve  was  maintained, 
and  reasonably,  for  my  indisposition  to  everything  of  the  Idod 
was  decided." 

Such  is  decker's  account.  The  mystery  seems  to  have  been, 
that  the  court  could  not  bear  the  assumption  of  authority  which 
the  ITational  Assembly  had  displayed,  and  that  when  they  sav 
that  the  two  orders  had  united  themselves  to  the  Tiers  Etai; 
they  conceived  that  an  assembly  like  this  would  trample  down 
the  monarch  and  all  the  privileged  orders  without  hesitation  or 
delay,  and  that,  therefore,  in  self-defence,  they  must  try  to  dis- 
solve the  Assembly  by  military  force. 

•But  neither  can  the  court  be  excused  in  making  this  expe- 
riment, nor  the  king  in  suffering  it  to  be  made.  The  opportunity 
of  tr3ring  force  had  been  lost.  After  the  king  had  desired  and 
commanded  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  join  the  Tiers  Etat,  the 
National  Assembly  had  a  right  to  suppose  that  their  legal  ex- 
istence was  acknowledged,  and  the  measures  they  had  adopted 
forgiven,  at  least  admitted ;  that  it  was  only  by  their  subse* 
quent  conduct  they  could  forfeit  the  good  will  of  the  king ;  that^ 
in  short,  all  was  now  to  be  a  system  of  harmony  and  peaoe* 
Nothing  could  appear  more  treacherous,  nothing  more  unjost^ 
than  for  the  king,  in  this  situation  of  things,  to  bring  up  troopi! 
from  all  quarters,  as  if  he  had  before  meant  only  to  lull  them 
into  security,  the  more  easily  to  dissolve  the  Assembly,  and| 
perhaps,  seize,  banish,  confine,  or  even  execute  for  treason,  e 
of  their  most  obnoxious  leaders. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  king,  a  man  of  integri^ 
and  virtue,  could  be  so  blind  to  the  very  objectionable  nature 
the  course  of  measures  which  he  saw  himself  gradually  adopting; 
He  must  have  really  supposed,  as  the  court  pretended,  thattheg 
were  necessary  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Paris,  and  the  peart 
and  order  of  the  community.  What,  however,  was  the  reasonini 
of  the  court  ?  How  could  they  possibly  suppose  that  the  kii^ 
would  not  fail  them  when  the  moment  of  trial  came  ?  Th(5 
knew  that  it  was  his  great  maxin^  that  the  blood  of  Frenchmei 
was  not  to  be  shed  in  what  he  called  his  quarrel ;  how  cooii 
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they  expect  Buch  a  prince  to  run  the  chance  of  a  civil  war  ? 
But  what  more  cruel  injury  could  they  do  to  the  monarch  and 
the  privileged  orders,  than,  under  such  circumstances,  to  try,  or 
rather  to  wppewr  to  try,  the  experiment  of  military  force  ? 

Another  consideration  still  remained  behind :  were  they  sure 
of  the  soldiery  ?  Unhappy  is  the  government,  and  at  its  last 
gasp,  when  the  military  are  to  be  set  apart  from  the  community, 
and  the  rulers  are  to  depend  on  the  one  to  subdue  the  other. 
There  was  nothing,  on  this  occasion,  to  encourage  the  court  to 
suppose  that  they  could  with  safety  venture  upon  this  fearful 
appeal.  The  public  had  been  long  in  the  highest  state  of  in- 
flammation ;  nothing  was  expected  from  the  old  opinions,  every- 
thing from  the  new ;  the  monarchy  had  become  nothing,  the 
jN'ational  Assembly  everything;  it  was  from  them,  and  from 
them  only,  no  longer  from  the  king  or  the  privileged  orders,  that 
laws,  liberty,  prosperity,  national  grandeur,  were  expected ;  the 
three  orders  had  now  united  ^  the  Assembly  seemed  just,  as  it 
were,  on  the  point  of  beginning  their  great  work  of  the  rege- 
neration, as  they  called  it,  of  IVance ;  sJl  eyes  were  turned  upon 
them,  all  hearts  participated  in  their  feelings  of  every  kind : 
and  this  was  the  moment  which  the  court  fixed  upon  to  call  out 
the  soldiery  to  disperse  and  put  them  down  by  fotce,  and  all  the 
time  to  expect  that  such  a  metropolis  as  Pjaris,  in  its  existing 
state  of  excitement,  was  to  look  quietly  on  and  submit  in  silence, 
while  they  saw  their  representatives  dismissed,  the  image  of 
their  national  greatness  dishonoured,  and  all  their  cherished 
dreams  of  happiness  and  glory  dissipated,  at  once  and  for  ever, 
by  the  rude  assault,  for  such  it  would  have  appeared  to  them,  of 
mere  brutal  and  unenlightened  power. 

Certainly  never  was  a  time  so  ill  chosen  for  an  experiment 
like  this,  a  prince  so  ill  fitted,  a  soldiery  so  unpromising ;  and,  as 
in  judging  of  all  political  measures,  the  probability  of  success 
must  be  carefully  and  fully  taken  into  accoimt  (whatever  may  be 
the  right),  nothing  can  appear  more  unpardonable  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  court  on  this  most  critical  occasion. 

These  general  reflections  will  be  entirely  confirmed  by  an 
appeal  to  the  history,  into  the  detail  of  which  I  cannot  enter. 
You  will  see  an  account  given  in  aU  the  writers  to  which  I  have 
directed  your  attention.  The  most  full  is  given  in  the  modem 
publication  of  Dulaure. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  most  common  provisions  of  pru- 
dence were  neglected ;  the  soldiery  sujffered  to  approach  Paris, 
to  mingle  with  the  inhabitants;  no  decision,  no  alertness  of 
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movement;  nothing  Becored  irom  the  populace — the  Bastile,  the 
dep6t8  of  arms ;  nothing  arranged  or  managed  as  if  any  measuni 
of  hostility  or  force  were  to  he  adopted. 

Yet  was  sufficient  warning  given  to  the  court,  that  neither 
were  the  Assembly  asleep,  nor  its  partisans  in  the  metropolis, 
nor  the  daring  and  bad  men  that  are  always  afloat  and  prepaied 
for  mischief  in  every  great  metropolis. 

In  the  first  pkoe,  tiie  soldiery,  by  mixing  with  the  popukei 
of  Paris,  had  become  so  disorderly,  that  it  had  been  necessazf 
to  confine  them  in  their  barracks ;  at  last  eleven  of  them  wm 
picked  out  and  sent  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  till  they  could 
be  tried  by  a  court-martial.  But  you  will  see  in  the  history  M 
the  gates  were  broken  open  by  the  populace,  and  these  yictios 
of  their  patriotism,  so  they  voted  themselves,  were  rescued.  Ii 
their  return  from  the  prison  the  mob  was  met  by  a  troop  of 
dragoons  and  another  of  hussars,  who,  in  short,  at  last  joined  tbi 
crowd  in  their  cry  of  Vive  la  natioft  / 

It  was  then  determined .  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Natioml 
Assembly  in  favour  of  the  prisoners. 

This  was  done ;  an  address  was  presented  to  the  king ;  ani 
the  soldiers,  having  been  first  returned  to  the  prison  as  a  neces* 
sary  formality,  were  by  his  order  set  at  liberty. 

This  was  but  an  ominous  specimen  of  the  soldiery  and  of  ^ 
populace,  to  those  who  were  intending  to  overpower  the  one  If 
means  of  the  other. 

Other  particulars  of  this  kind  you  will  see  in  thb  histoiy. 

With  respect  to  the  Assembly,  on  the  8th  of  July  (this  afiii 
of  the  eleven  soldiers  had  taken  place  about  the  1st)  they  veil 
addressed  by  Mirabeau  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  speedier 
and  this  speech  was  foUowed  by  a  sort  of  remonstrance  addressed 
to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  the  troops  that  had  been  broo^ 
around  them ;  and  both  of  these  documents  you  will  read  wA 
great  attention,  not  only  as  specimens  of  the  powers  of  thiB  ex< 
traordinary  man,  on  a  very  difficult  and  important  occasion,  M 
as  forming  a  sort  of  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  great  event 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Mirabeau,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
"  what  Math  been  the  issue  of  those  declarations  and  of  our»^ 
spectful  behaviour  ?  Already  are  we  surrounded  by  a  multitodl 
of.  soldiers ;  more  are  arrived,  are  arriving  every  day ;  they  tfl 
hastening  hither  from  all  quarters ;  thirty-five  thousand  ami 
are  already  cantoned  in  Paris  and  VersailleB,  twenty  thonsaD^ 
more  are  expected ;  they  are  followed  by  trains  of  artilleiy> 
spots  are  marked  out  for  batteries;  every  communication i«8^ 
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cured,  every  p^as  is  blocked  up ;  our  streets,  our  bridges,  our 
public  walks  are  converted  into  military  stations;  events  of 
public  notoriety,  concealed  facts,  secret  orders,  precipitate  coun- 
ter-orders— in  a  word,  preparations  for  war  strike  every  eye, 
and  fin  every  heart  with  indignation." 

The  speech  grows  more  and  more  violent  as  it  proceeds,  and 
was  followed  by  the  celebrated  address  to  the  king  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  troops,  which  you  will  of  course  read  with  atten- 
tion. A  few  sentences  from  it  may  serve  to  give  you,  for  the 
present,  a  slight  idea  of  it,  sufftcient  for  my  purpose. 

**  In  the  emotions  of  your  own  heart,  sire,  we  look  for  the 
true  safety  of  the  French.  When  troops  advance  from  every 
quarter,  when  camps  are  forming  around  us,  when  the  capital 
is  besieged,  we  ask  one  another  with  astonishment.  Hath  the 
king  distrusted  the  fidelity  of  his  people  ?  What  mean  these 
menacing  preparations  ?  Where  are  the  enemies  of  the  state  and 
of  the  king  that  are  to  be  subdued  ?  .  .  .  The  sway  of  Louis  IX., 
of  Louis  XII.,  of  Henry  IV.,  is  the  only  sway  worthy  of  you. 

"  We  should  deceive  you,  sire,  if,  forced  as  we  are  by  circum- 
stances, we  neglected  to  add,  that  such  a  sway  is  the  only  one 
which  at  the  present  day  it  is  possible  to  exercise  in  France.  .  .  . 
Where  then,  our  enemies  will  affect  to  say,  is  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  soldiery  ? 

"  The  danger,  sire,  is  urgent,  is  universal,  is  beyond  all  the 
calculations  of  human  prudence. 

*  *  The  danger  is  for  the  provinces.  Should  they  once  be  alarmed 
for  our  liberty,  we  should  no  longer  have  it  in  our  power  to 
restrain  their  impetuosity,"  &c.  &c* 

"The  danger  is  for  the  capital.  With  what  sensations  will 
the  people,  in  their  state  of  indigence,  and  tortured  with  the 
keenest  anguish,  see  the  relics  of  its  subsistence  disputed  for  b}'- 
a  throng  of  threatening  soldiers,'*  &c.  &c. 

"  The  danger  is  for  the  troops.  They  may  forget  that  the 
ceremony  of  enlisting  made  them  soldiers,  and  recollect  that 
nature  made  them  men. 

"  The  danger,  sire,  menaces  those  labours  which  are  our  pri- 
mary duty,  and  which  will  only  obtain  their  full  success  and  a 
real  permanency  as  long  asHhe  people  considers  the  Assembly 
as  altogether  free. 

"The  danger,  sire,  is  yet  more  terrible;  and  judge  of  its 
extent  by  the  alarms  which  bring  us  before  you.  Mighty  revo- 
lutions have  arisen  from  causes  far  less  striking 

"  ftire,  we  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  our  country,   in  the 
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name  of  your  own  happiness  and  yonr  own  glory,  to  send  back 
your  soldiers  to  the  posts  from  which  your  counsellor^  ha?e 
drawn  them— ^send  back  that  artillery,"  &c.  Ac. 

These  few  extracts  may  be  sufficient  to  afford  you,  for  the 
present,  some  general  notion  of  what  you  will  hereafter  read; 
as  meLj  the  following  extracts  of  the  answer  of  the  king : — 

"  Iso  person  is  ignorant,"  replied  the  king,  ''of  the  disorders 
and  the  scandalous  scenes  which  have  been  acted  and  repeated 
at  Paris  and  Versailles,  before  my  eyes  and  before  the  eyes  of 
the  States  General ;  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  make  use  of 
the  means  which  are  in  my  power  to  restore  and  maintain  order 
in  the  capital  and  the  environs ;  it  is  one  of  my  principal  duties 
to  watch  over  the  public  safety :  these  were  the  motives  which 
determined  me  to  assemble  the  troops  round  Paris,  ^'  &g,  &c. 

"  If,  however,  the  needful  presence  of  the  troops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris  still  gives  umbrage,  I  am  ready,  at  the  desire 
of  the  Assembly,  to  transfer  the  States  General  to  N^oyon  or  to 
Soissons,  and  shall  then  repair  to  Oompiegne,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  communication  which  ought  to  subsist  between  tiie 
Assembly  and  myself.*' 

This  (answer  met  with  some  applause,  but  not  with  the  ap- 
plause of  Mirabeau. 

"  The  king's  answer,"  he  said,  **  is  a  downright  refusal." 

"  We  have  requested  the  dismissal  of  the  troops ;  we  have  not 
asked  leave  to  run  away  from  the  troops,  but  merely  desired  that 
the  troops  should  be  at  a  distance  firom  the  capital,"  &c.  Sec. 

The  king's  answer  was  given  on  the  11th;  on  that  dayM. 
iN'ecker  was  dismissed.  On  the  12th  the  new  ministers,  Breteoil, 
Broglio,  &c.  took  their  seats  in  the  council ;  but  on  the  13th  the 
Assembly  decreed  that  Necker  and  the  dismissed  ministers  were 
regretted  by  the  Assembly ;  that  the  advisers  of  his  majesty,  of 
what  rank  and  station  soever,  were  personally  responsible  for  the 
troubles  then  existing,  and  for  all  those  which  might  ensue. 

On  the  14th  the  Bastile  was  taken,  and  on  the  15th  the  As- 
sembly at  Yersailles,  which  had  been  sitting  night  and  day  since 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  and  had  already  sent  two  deputations 
to  the  king,  on  the  subject  of  the  troops,  in  vain,  were  preTented 
from  sending  a  third  by  the  appearance  of  the  king  htnuelf,  ts 
announce  to  them  that  he  had  just  ordered  the  troops  to  remove 
from  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  that  all  was  to  be  now  a  system 
of  confidence  and  peace. 

So  rapid  was  the  course  of  these  most  memorable  events. 

I  must  allade  to  them  a  little  longer,  that  you  may  bear  away 
from  the  lecture  a  distinct  impression  of  them. 
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The  dismissal  of  Keeker  happened  on  the  1 1th,  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  immediate  appointment  of  a  new  administra- 
tion, at  the  head  of  which  were  M.  de  Breteoil  and  Marshal 
Broglio.     This  was  the  first  event. 

It  was  impossible  that  this  should  not  cause  the  greatest  alarm 
and  indignation. 

Paris  was  filled  with  consternation.  The  busts  of  Keeker  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  were  paraded  through  the  city,  covered 
with  crape.  A  party  of  dragoons  was  ordered  to  attack  the  mul- 
titude. The  Prince  de  Lanlbesc  was  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
foreign  cavalry ;  stones  were  thrown,  a  charge  made,  people 
wounded,  the  populace  cried  '*  To  arms !"  the  alarm-bells  were 
sounded,  the  armourers'  shops  broken  open ;  but,  above  all,  many 
of  the  French  guards  left  their  barracks  to  join  the  people,  and 
the  foreign  cavalry  were  obliged  to  give  way ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
it  appeared,  judging  from  this  first  experiment,  that  the  Parisian 
populace  were  not  likely  to  be  much  restrained  or  kept  down  by 
the  military  force  of  the  crown. 

This  was  the  second  event ;  but  it  gave  occasion  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  increasing  terrors  and  expectation  of  an  attack 
from  Broglio,  for  a  third,  and  the  most  important  event  of  all ; 
which  was  no  other  than  the  sudden  rise  and  appearance  of  forty- 
eight  thousand  men  in  arms,  the  citizens  of  Paris,  followed  im- 
mediately afterwards  in  the  provinces  by  similar  bodies  of  volun- 
teers, so  that  on  a  sudden  dl  the  regular  forces  of  the  crown 
seemed  surrounded,  kept  in  check,  and  in  fact  taken  prisoners, 
by  the  whole  eEecHye  population  of  this  great  kingdom ;  and 
ail  the  real  power  of  the  monarch,  the  power,  at  least,  by  which 
lie  was  to  defend  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown  and  the  claims 
of  the  privileged  orders,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  National 
Assembly,  at  once  annihilated. 

This  was  the  great  result.  You  will  see  the  particulars  in  the 
JIustories. 

The  insurrectionary  movements  of  the  populace  in  Paris,  the 
Ibrcing  of  the  Hospital  of  Invalids,  where  thirty  thousand  mus- 
iJEets  were  found ;  the  assault  and  even  destruction  of  the  for- 
esees of  the  Bastile ;  the  disgusting  outrages,  the  bloody  exhibi- 
tions that  ensued:  all  this  happened  at  Paris  on  the  14th; 
^rtiile,  on  the  morning  of  the  Idth,  the  Assembly  at  Yersailles 
W^ere  still  drawing  up  representations  to  the  king,  who  seems, 
fioni  some  lamentable  want  of  character,  or  from  the  effect  of 
tiiat  system  of  deception  and  flattery  which  is  so  practised  in  the 
0port8  and  chambers  of  princes,  never  actually  to  have  known  the 
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(ItingeTous  situation  in  which  his  crown  and  dignity  were  placed, 
and  the  astonishing  scenes  of  popular  violence,  still  more  the  de- 
cisive exertions  of  public  spirit,  which  his  capital  had  exhibited. 

One  honourable  man,  one  faithful  friend  to  the  monarchy  and 
to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  was  at  last  found,  the  Due  de 
Liancourt.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  14th  he  made  his 
way  into  the  king's  chamber,  and  disclosed  at  once  all  the  me- 
lancholy truths  which  had  come  to  his  own  knowledge,  and  in  a 
total  ignorance  of  which  the  king  slumbered  on,  as  if  he  was  un- 
conscious that  he  was  never  to  know  repose  again. 

"  It  is  a  revolt,"  said  the  king.  "  It  is  a  revolution,  sire !" 
said  the  duke. 

It  was  indeed  a  revolution,  to  which  now  no  further  opposi- 
tion could  be  made ;  and  the  measure  adopted  by  the  king  was 
the  only  one  that  could  be  now  advised. 

He  repaired  in  the  morning  to  the  Assembly,  which,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  had  been  sitting  two  days  and  two  nights ;  repaired 
to  them  without  pomp,  almost  without  attendants,  and  in  the 
plainest  dress :  standing,  and  uncovered,  he  addressed  them  in 
the  most  conciliatory  terms ;  professed  his  sorrow  for  the  dis- 
orders at  Paris,  his  regard  for  the  Assembly,  and  ended  by  de- 
claring that  he  had  ordered  the  troops  to  remove  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital 

It  must  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  the  Assembly,  that 
this  effort  of  the  king  to  regain  the  affection  of  his  people  was 
not  made  in  vain.  This  Assembly  was,  after  all,  an  Assembly, 
where  men  of  character,  and  rank,  and  education,  and  feeling 
were  to  be  found, — far  removed  above  the  level  of  thfse  Assem- 
blies that  succeeded. 

The  hall  resounded  with  shouts  of  applause.  As  he  withdrew, 
they  surrounded  him  in  a  respectful  manner,  attended  him  to 
liis  palace,  and  a  deputation  of  eighty-four  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  them  was  sent  to  Paris  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
citizens,  to  place  the  conduct  of  the  king  in  the  least  unfavour- 
able point  of  view,  and  to  assure  them  of  his  wishes  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people.  From  the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  deputies  were 
conducted  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  Te  Deimi  was  per- 
formed for  the  happy  agreement  between*  the  king  and  the  na- 
tional representatives,  and  for  the  public  prosperity  which  was 
expected  to  be  the  consequence. 

More  still  remained.  You  will  see,  in  the  history,  that  the 
offensive  ministry  is  dismissed,  Necker  recalled,  and  contrary  to 
the  wish,  and  to  the  great  terror  of  the  queen  and  court,  the  king 
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actually  repairs  to  the  town  house  of  Paris,  and  appears  with  the 
national  cockade  in  his  hat,  to  render  his  reconciliation  with  its 
inhabitants  and  his  acceptance  of  the  BeYolution  more  public  and 
more  complete. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  great  monarchy  of  France,  and  such 
is,  I  conceive,  in  a  few  words,  a  fair  general  account  of  this  as- 
tonishing Eevolution,  this  appalling  spectacle  of  the  instability 
of  every  thing  human. 

But  it  is  necessary,  before  I  conclude,  that  I  should  remind 
you  of  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent accounts  or  explanations  given  of  these  memorable  events, 
and  that  you  are  not  to  accede  to  the  representation  I  have  just 
given  without  due  examination  of  one  of  a  totally  opposite  nature. 
Some  assert,  not  what  I  have  stated,  that  an  unseasonable,  ill- 
conducted,  and  on  the  whole  unjust  attempt,  was  made  by  the 
court  to  put  down  the  National  Assembly,  to  control  the  new 
opinions  by  military  force,  and  to  destroy  ultimately  the  Hber- 
.ties  of  France ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  court  intended  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  that  the  court  only  wished  to  assert  the  pro- 
per authority  of  the  king  as  guardian  of  the  public  peace,  to 
repress  the  licentiousness  of  Paris,  to  counteract  the  factious  or 
even  republican  designs  of  furious  and  bad  men,  and  to  save  the 
National  Assembly  itself  from  being  overawed  by  the  populace ; 
that  this  populace,  amid  the  real  miseries  of  a  scarcity,  were  ex- 
posed without  bread  to  all  the  inflammatory  representations  of 
the  orators  of  the  Palais  Royal — orators  that  were  never  for  a 
moment  quiet,  imputing  all  the  evils  that  were  suffered  to  the 
fault  of  the  government,  to  the  court,  to  foreigners,  to  foreign 
tJ*oops,  and  tp  those  they  called  by  the  general  name  of  traitors 
in  and  out  of  the  walls  of  Paris. 

This  is  the  great  question  before  the  student,  at  this  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  My  own  view  of 
it  is  what  1  have  given,  fortified  by  the  direct  evidence  of  Necker, 
and  supported,  as  I  conceive,  by  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case  in 
its  different  sieges. 

But  you  must  judge  for  yourselves ;  and,  in  my  next  lectiire, 
I  -will  endeavour  to  exhibit  to  you  what  may  be  considered  as 
Hie  case  of  the  court. 


LECTURE    XI. 

FOURTEENTH  OF  JULY. 
Xif   the  course  of  my  last  lecture  I  alluded  to  the  great  crisis 
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in  tiie  hutory  of  this  Revolution^  the  prodaotioiL  of  military 
foroe  by  the  court — the  production  rather  than  the  employment 
of  it ;  the  astonishing  effects  by  which  this  menace  was  almost 
instantly  followed,  the  sudden  rise  of  a  citizen  army  inParis,  the 
taking  of  the  Bastile  on  the  14th,  the  visit  of  the  king  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  afterwards  to  Paris,  and  his  public  and  avowed 
adoption  of  the  Bevolution  in  the  presence  of  his  people. 

I  then  mentioned  the  different  explanations  that  have  been 
given  of  this  sort  of  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  court  to 
military  force :  the  two  explanations  are  quite  at  variance  with 
each  other ;  and  having  adopted  one  of  them  myself,  and  pro- 
posed it  to  your  consideration,  I  told  you  at  the  dose  of  my  lec- 
ture, that  it  was  fitting  I  should  exhibit  to  you  the  other,  and 
that  this  I  would  do  to-day,  by  laying  before  you  various  pas- 
sages from  different  authors,  those  who  think  well  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  court. 

I  will  just  mention,  before  I  refer  to  these  books  (as  the  ex- 
tracts  are  desultory,  and  not  always  sufficientiy  distinct),  that 
the  court  party  contend,  in  opposition  to  such  views  of  the  case 
as  I  have  hitherto  described  to  you,  that  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  troops  to  awe  and  to  restrain  the  disorderly  and  muti- 
nous populace  of  Paris,  and  that  no  counter-revolution  was 
intended. 

You  will  observe,  however,  that  in  Paris  the  interpretation  of 
this  approach  of  the  troops  was,  that  the  city  was  to  be  beedeged 
and  starved  into  submission,  and  even,  if  necessary,  given  up  to 
military  execution ;  and  that  it  was  under  the  terror  of  sudi 
calamities  that  the  demagogues  raised  an  insurrection  of  the  popu- 
lace and  stormed  the  Bastile ;  and  that  the  more  regular  inha- 
bitants formed  themselves  into  a  company  of  volunteers,  forty 
thousand  strong,  to  defend  themselves  and  the  capital  from  Mar- 
shal Broglio  and  his  troops. 

These  are  the  terrors  and  alarms  on  each  side,  and  these  the 
transactions  that  occasioned  all  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of 
mind  and  purpose  in  the  parties,  which  you  will  see  alluded  to 
in  the  extracts  which  I  shall  bring  forward  from  different  wri- 
ters ;  the  I^ational  Assembly,  who  were  sitting  at  Versaillesi 
never  knowing  what  was  passing  at  Pans,  nor  they  at  Pans  what 
was  doing  in  the  Assembly  and  the  palace. 

But  to  proceed.    The  first  author  I  shall  allude  to  is  Marmon^i 

teL    Marmontel  was  a  man  of  letters,  who  resided  at  Paris  at 

this  period ;  a  successful  writer,  and  of  an  amiable  and  elegant 

'mind.    His  Memoirs  have  been  published :  they  were  much  read 
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and  admired  when  they  drst  came  out^  and  in  t?ie  latter  part  of 
them  you  will  find  an  account  of  the  whole  Reyolutiony  rapid 
and  concise,  but  perfectly  entitled  to  your  consideration. 

He  was  for  some  time  an  eyewitness,  and  even  took  a  part  in 
it.  He  was  at  length  happy  to  retire  and  to  die  in  silence  and 
obscurity.  Having,  in  the  course  of  his  Memoirs,  proceeded 
through  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Bevolution,  he  at  last  arrives  at 
the  scenes  that  took  place  in  Paris,  such  as  I  have  slightly  de- 
Bcribed,  immediately  after  the  royal  sitting  of  the  23rd. 

And  then  more  immediately,  in  allusion  to  our  present  sub- 
ject, he  says,  p.  158  (I  quote  from  the  English  translation)  : — 
**  The  adventure  of  the  two  soldiers  of  the  guards,  the- spirit  of 
insubordination  with  which  the  people  inspired  them,  the  auda- 
city of  this  people,  the  tone  it  had  assumed,  &c.,  &c.,  had  been 
forcibly  seized  upon  in  the  council,  as  means  to  persuade  the 
king,  tiiat  the  greatest  of  evils,  both  for  the  state  and  for  himself, 
would  be,  to  suffer  the  authority  which  he  held  in  his  hands  to 
be  despised,  and  that  it  would  infallibly  be  despised,  if  it  were 
seen  disarmed.  It  was  represented  to  the  king,  according  to 
Marmontel — and  this  is  very  probable — that  the  multitude  must 
tremble,  or  it  would  make  all  tremble ;  that  it  would  have  been 
desirable,  without  doubt,  that  the  sessions  of  fhe  States  should 
have  passed  in  complete  security,  without  having  around  them 
any  display  of  military  force ;  but  that  so  long  as  the  people 
came  to  mix  insult  and  menace  with  the  deliberations  of  the 
States  General,  public  force  had  a  right  to  arm  itself  in  order  to 
repress  them." 

**  There  are  those,**  it  was  observed  to  the  king,  ",  who  think 
they  can  appease  the  populace  as  easily  as  they  irritate  it.  After 
they  have  made  it  serve  their  purpose  of  subverting  the  whole 
kingdom,  they  will  want  to  bring  the  tiger  back  to  his  cage,  but 
it  will  be  too  late ;  the  ferocious  beast  wiU  have  felt  his  own 
force  and  the  weakness  of  his  chains :  above  all,  what  will  he  be 
if  lie  has  tasted  blood  ?  Teach  this  people  then,  that  in  your 
hands  it  has  still  justice  to  dread. 

*'  If  the  members  of  the  National  Association  had  all  your 
lo3ralty,  sire,  they  would  all  unite  to  demand,  around  the  sanotu' 
ary  of  legislation,  some  impenetrable  barrier,  inaccessible  to  the 
troops  on  one  side  and  to  the  people  on  the  other,  and  then  all 
would  be  equal.  But  no ;  it  is  in  order  to  leave  to  this  popu- 
lace full  license  and  complete  impunity,  that  they  wish  the  troops 
to  be  withdrawn 

''  It  is  by  the  people  that  they  seek  to  reign :  tlie  name  of 
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liberty,  which  for  the  populace  means  only  license^  has  resounded 
like  a  general  signal  of  insurrection  and  anarchy. 

'*  Independence,  and  contempt  for  every  species  of  authority, 
this  is  what  the  face  of  the  kingdom  presents ;  and  it  is  on  the 
ruins  of  the  monarchy,  and  with  its  wrecks,  that  the  revolution- 
ary faction  boasts  of  creating  a  democratic  empire.  It  is  a  vile 
moss  of  vagabonds,  without  morals,  without  employment,  with- 
out home,  that  is  called  the  sovereign  people 

''  No,  sire,  it  is  no  longer  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  or  of  the 
nobility,  it  is  in  the  name  of  a  good  people,  of  which  you  are  the 
i'uther,  that  we  conjure  you  not  to  abandon  it  to  the  most  cruel 
of  tyrannies — to  that  of  the  populace  and  of  its  perfidious  leaders." 

*'  It  is  thus,"  says  Marmontel,  **  that  the  king  was  persuaded, 
that  in  displaying  to  the  people  a  military  power,  he  should  only 
repress  force  by  tbrce,  and  should  leave  public  liberty  protected 
and  uninjured.'* 

And  here  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  very  probable,  that  it  is 
very  certain,  that  the  king  was  addressed  in  the  manner  Mar- 
montel describes.  Many  questions,  however,  and  difficnldes 
remain,  both  of  prudence  and  honour,  such  as  I  have  endeavoiired 
to  submit  to  your  consideration,  with  respect  to  the  advice  itself 
and  the  acceptance  of  it ;  the  time,  the  occasion,  the  circum- 
stances, under  which  the  king  was  placed,  the  quantity  of  the 
force  produced,  the  style  and  manner  of  it,  the  natural  interpre- 
tation of  it  in  the  community. 

Marmontel  opens  the  next  book  with  a  statement  of  the  inca; 
pacity  of  the  ministers.  *'  The  king  then,"  he  says,  **  ordered 
gome  troops  to  advance ;  but  in  forming  a  vigorous  resolution, 
the  ministers  should  have  foreseen  its  consequences,  the  difficul- 
ties, the  dangers. 

**  But  they  calculated  nothing,  they  provided  for  nothing,  they 
did  not  even  think  of  securing  the  troops  from  the  corruption  of 
the  populace  of  Paris.  .  .  .  And  in  the  Fauxbourgs  of  Paris,  the 
only  imposing  post,  the  Bastile,  was  neither  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  garrison,  nor  with  provisions  to  support  the  few  sol- 
diers who  were  there 

**  To  this  species  of  stupor  into  which  the  court  and  cooncd 
had  fallen,  the  adverse  party  opposed,"  he  continues,  '^  a  mea- 
sured, progressive,  and  constant  march,  proceeding  from  post  to 
post  towards  dominion,  without  ever  losing  a  moment  or  retro- 
grading a  step.  Resolved  to  suffer  no  collection  of  troops,  either 
around  Paris  or  Yersailles,  this  party  determined  on  an  addren 
to  the  king,"  &c.,  &c. 
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He  then  goes  on  to  describe  Mirabeau's  address  to  the  king, 
Mirabeau  himself,  the  king's  answer,  the  necessity  of  a  new  sys- 
tem, and  the  consequent  necessity  of  the  dismissal  of  Neckcr, 
and  the  scenes  that  ibliowed — the  scenes  that  I  have  abready 
described  to  you. 

"  Thus  Paris,"  he  at  last  observes,  "  without  courts  of  justice, 
without  police,  without  a  guard,  at  the  mercy  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  who  were  wandering  wildly  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  for  the  most  part  wanting  bread,  believing  itself  on 
the  point  of  being  besieged  &om  without  and  pillaged  from 
within ;  believed  that  twenty-five  thousand  soldiers  were  posted 
around  to  blockade  it  and  out  off  all  supplies  of  provisions,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  prey  to  a  starving  populace/' 

Such  was  the  terrible  picture  which,  in  the  night  between  the 
12th  and  13th  of  July,  was  present  to  every  fancy. 

Marmontel  then  goes  on  to  (describe  the  events  that  followed 
in  a  manner  very  animated  and  striking.  *Mf  the  National  As- 
sembly," he  at  last  observes,  "  could  have  had  any  presentiment 
of  the  evils  with  which  the  kingdom  was  threatened  by  this 
dreadful  anarchy ;  if  it  had  foreseen  how  impotent  its  own  ef- 
fori»  would  be,  to  force  back  into  the  bounds  of  legitimate  autho- 
rity this  ferocious  beast  which  it  was  eager  to  unchain ;  if  those 
who  flattered  it  had  thought  that  they  themselves  might  perhaps 
one  day  be  its  prey,  they  would  have  shuddered  with  a  salutary 
fear.  But  to  procure  for  themselves  a  reigning  authority,  they  only 
tLought  of  ^sarming  that  which  alone  could  have  saved  all." 

Again, — *'  A  blockade,"  he  says,  **  a  siege,  a  famine,  a  mas- 
sacre, were  the  black  phantoms  which  had  been  employed  to 
frighten  the  Parisians ;  and  in  seeing  the  troops  ^retire,  that  were 
supposed  to  be  charged  with  the .  commission  of  these  crimes, 
Paris  thought  it  had  nothing  more  to  fear.  It  was  under  the 
eyes  of  six  Swiss  battalions  and  of  eight  hundred  horse,  all  mo- 
tionless in  their  camp,  that  the  Hotel  des  Invahdes  was  opened 
to  the  people — a  very  positive  proof,  as  Bezenval,  who  was  in 
command  at  the  moment,  has  since  affirmed  it  to  be,  that  the  troops 
were  forbidden  to  fire  on  the  citizens ;  and  thevBy^  says  Marmon- 
tel, ''was  the  great  advantage  of  the  people ;  they  knew  that  the 
king  would  only  suffer  them  to  be  curbed,  without  ever  Consent- 
ing that  they  should  either  be  treated  as  enemies  or  rebels.'' 

"  It  is  true,"  sayJB  Marmontel,  ^'  that  if  the  governor  of  the 
Bastile  had  made  use  of  his  artillery,  he  would  have  struck  Paris 
-with  awe."  .  He  recollected,  without  doubt,  that  he  served  a 
good  king,  and  among  the  people  every  man  knew  it  as  well  as 
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lie.  All  FariB  had  hastened  towards  the  Bastile.  Sexes 
agesy  all  were  confounded  around  those  ramparts  that  wei 
loaded  with  cannon;  what  is  it,  then,  that  heartened  them| 
**  The  king  consents  that  his  people  should  be  threatened,  bnl 
not  that  his  people  should  be  cru^ed." 

These  sentences,  and  sometimes  half  sentences,  which  I  hsY! 
extracted  from  Marmontel,  will  give  you  some  general  notion  ( 
the  view  he  took  of  these  extraordinary  scenes.  He  was,  as 
have  ahready  mentioned,  a  distinguished  man  of  letters,  lived  a 
the  time,  and  you  will  of  course  read  what  he  has  written,  ^ 
curiosity,  as  I  hope,  and  with  care. 

His  Memoirs,  he  says,  are  not  a  history  of  the  BeTolution|| 
they  are  addressed  to  his  children,  and  they  are  rather  meant  t 
give  a  history  of  himself;  but  as  he  concludes,  he  observei 
^*  The  events  which  I  have  just  recalled  to  my  memory  have  f 
occupied  my  fancy,  that  amid  so  many  public  calamities  I  ha^ 
almost  forgotten  myself;  the  impressien  which  this  mass 
misery  made  on  me  was,  indeed,  so  lively  and  so  deep,  that ; 
was  very  natural,  that  what  only  <soncemed  myself  shoold  havi 
been  very  often  forgotten." 

**  If  the  life  of  man,"  he  says,  '^  be  a  journey,  can  I  reconn1i| 
mine,  witiiout  telling  through  what  events  and  by  what  torrentE 
what  abysses,  what  wilds,  peopled  by  tigers  and  by  serpents,  i1|{ 
has  passed?    It  is  thus  that  I  retrace  to  myself  our  ten  years  ( 
misfortunes,  almost  doubting  whether  it  be  not  a  violent 
fatal  dream."     He  died  on  the  dlst  of  December,  1799. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  these  Memoirs  of  Marmontel  may  1 
seen  such  sentiments  and  opinions  as  would  haVe  passed  throu 
the  student's  own  mind,  if  of  gentle  nature,  and  if  inteUigentJ 
and  an  eye-witness  at  the  time ;  and  this  must  constitute  the  in-tf 
terest  and  value  of  the  perusal  of  them.    I  will  now  refer  to  1 
memoirs  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville;  they  must  be  attentiveh 
perused  by  the  student,  who  cannot  be  better  enlployed,  than  i 
comparing  the  opposite  representations  of  men  of  different  cfa 
racters  and  views,  and  in  endeavouring  to  form  a  right  judg 
on  the  whole.    Such  opposite  accounts  become,  after  the  events,] 
a  sort  of  representation  of  what  was  the  real  scene  actually  \ 
existence,  amidst  the  contending  passions  and  opinions  of  whic 
the  student  would  have  had  to  decide,  if  he  had  been  a  i 
man  or  a  man  of  influence  himself  at  the  time.    And  similar  cq1<^ 
lisions  he  will  always  have  to  witness,  when  large  masses  o|| 
mankind  are  put  into  a  state  of  agitation ;  and  it  is  in  the  mid 
of  the  embarrassments  of  such  perplexing  and  contradictory  cir-^ 
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cumstances  and  representationB,  that  men  of  education  are  to 
learn  to  judge  of  any  scene  that  may  hereafter  be  placed  before 
them  in  real  life,  and  may  thus  be  enabled,  by  the  remembrance 
of  what  history  has  shown  them,  and  by  the  exercise  of  their 
good  feelings,  and  good  sense,  and  superior  information,  to  influ- 
ence the  conduct  of  those  around  them  at  the  hour  of  need,  and 
do  good  to  their  fellow-creatures  on  occasions  the  most  difficult 
and  important. 

The  yiew  that  Bertrand  de  Ifoleville  takes  of  the  transactions 
we  have  been  adverting  to  is  much  the  same ;  that  the  metro, 
polls  had  become  disorderly  and  seditious,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  march  up  troops  from  all  quarters  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  community.  That  the  attempt  was  not  on  the  part  of  the 
court  to  destroy  the  Assembly,  but  on  the  part  of  the  democratic 
leaders  in  and  out  of  the  Assembly,  by  means  of  the  populace,  to 
overthrow  all  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  king,  at  the  same 
time  with  an  intention  to  make  the  Duke  of  Orleans  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  kingdom. 

I  must  observe  to  you,  before  I  proceed  further  to  allude  to 
the  opinions  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  either  now  or  at  any  other 
time,  that  I  give  them  to  you  as  opinions  that  were  held  by  the 
patrons  of  the  old  regime,  not  as  necessarily  true.  Bertrand 
writes  in  1799,  from  his  lodgings  in  London,  and  describes  what 
lie  had  himself  seen  and  known,  and  what  he  had  understood 
from  those  on  whom  he  was  confident  he  could  depend.  He 
was  a  man  of  character  and  veracity,  and  a  man  of  ability :  his 
fSacts,  however,  are  one  thing,  and  his  opinions  another;  the 
former  may  be  (insensibly  to  tilie  writer  himself)  affected  by  the 
other ;  still  more  so,  whenever  they  are  given,  not  oil  his  own 
authority,  but  on  the  authority  of  others.  He  was  called  to  the 
ministry,  not  because  he  was  a  Mend  to  moderate  opinions,  and 
a  friend  to  a  mixed  and  constitutional  government,  but  because 
he  was  a  man  of  daring  character,  and  of  considerable  resource 
in  all  those  minor  expedients,  by  which  the  court  were  at  the 
time  endeavouring  to  tide  the  torrent.  His  counter  police,  of 
which  you  will  see  an  account  in  his  Memoirs,  cost  very  large 
Bums,  and  answered,  probably,  little  or  no  purpose.  He  was  a 
man  that  would  have  brought  baok  the  old  regime  without  the 
slightest  compunction;  nor  would  he  have  hesitated,  if  neces- 
sary, to  adopt  measures  of  the  most  arbitrary  character.  Ko 
one  cared  less  for  constitutional  principles.  Still,  as  a  man  of 
character  and  ability,  and  of  eminence  at  the  time,  his  senti- 
ments and  opinions  must  be  considered.    He  is  one  of  a  class ; 
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they  form  part  of  H;lie  general  case ;  a  part  that  at  every  period 
must  be  diily  estimated. 

I  will  now  aHude  to  his  view  of  the  scenes,  and  the  crisis 
before  us. 

After  a  variety  of  details  and  observations,  which  you  will 
attentively  read,  he  reaches  the  subject  of  the  dismissal  of  Necker. 
This  is,  evidently,  a  very  curious  part  of  it;  and,  as  I  conceive, 
in  itself  and  alone,  decisive  of  the  whole  question  of  the  inteE- 
tions  of  the  court. 

With  regard,  then,  tp  iN'ecker,  he  observes:  **  It  is  certain, 
that  all  the  parties  labouring  to  subvert  the  monarchy,  or  at  least 
to  change  the  nature  of  it,  depended  upon  the  support  or  on  the 
indulgence  of  that  minister,  and  that  the  staunch  royalists  had 
no  reliance  upon  him.  These  motives  at  length  determined  the 
king  to  remove  him." 

This  is  his  explanation,  short  and  clear,  but  surely  not  satis- 
factory. He  then  gives  a  description  of  the  eflpect  produced  in 
Paris  by  this  certeiinly  very  alarming  measure.  His  picture  of 
the  state  of  that  capital  on  the  12th  of  July  is  most  appalling : 
it  was  on  that  day  that  M.  Kecker^s  departure  was  known.  He 
describes  the  manner  in  which  Camille  Desmoulins,  one  of  the 
demagogues,  mounting  upon  a  table  in  the  Palais  Boyal,  cried 
out,  "  Citizens,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost ;  M.  !N"eckeris 
dismissed ;  this  dismission  is  the  alarm  bell  for  another  St.  Bar- 
tholomew of  patriots.  To-night  all  the  Swiss  and  German 
battalions  will  come  from  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  cut  our 
throats,"  &c.  &c. 

The  parading  of  the  busts  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  K. 
Necker  is  then  described  by  Moleville ;  the  affair  of  the  Prince 
de  Lambeso.  *'It  would  be  difficult,'*  he  goes  on  to  say,  "to 
paint  the  disorder,  fermentation,  and  alarm,  that  prevailed  in 
the  capital  during  this  dreadful  day :  a  city  taken  by  storm  and 
delivered  up  to  the  soldiers*  fary,  could  not  present  a  more 
dreadful  picture.  Imagine  detachments  of  cavalry  and  dragoons 
making  their  way  through  different  parts  of  the  town  at  fiill 
gaUop  to  the  posts  assigned  them  ;  trains  of  artillery  rolling  over 
the  pavement  with  a  monstrous  noise ;  bands  of  ill-armed  ruf- 
fians and  women,  drunk  with  brandy,  running  through  the  streets 
like  furies,  breaking  the  shops  open,  and  spreading  terror  every 
where  by  their  bowlings,  mingled  with  frequent  reports  from 
guns  or  pistols  ffred  in  the  air ;  all  the  barriers  on  ffre ;  thou- 
sands of  smugglers  taking  advantage  of  the  tumult  to  hurry  in 
their  goods ;  ti^e  alarm  bell  ringing  in  almost  all  the  churches; 
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a  great  part  of  the  citizens  shntting  themselves  up  at  home, 
loading  their  guns,  and  hnrying  their  money,  papers,  and 
Talnable  effects  in  cellars  and  gardens ;  and,  during  the  night, 
the  town  paraded  by  numerous  patrols  of  citizens  of  every  class, 
and  even  of  both  sexes ;  for  many  women  were  seen  with  mus- 
kets or  pikes  upon  their  shoulders.'* 

*  "  Such,"  he  says,  "  is  the  exact  picture  of  the  state  of  Paris 
on  the  12th  of  July." 

*' At  Versailles,"  he  says,  **the  new  ministry  were  busily 
debating  sometimes  in  the  council,  sometimes  in  committees, 
without  knowing  what  resolution  to  take ;  the  general  officers 
were  constantly  going  for  orders,  were  made  to  wait  long,  and 
received  none  at  last,"  &c. 

"The  king,"  he  observes,  ** could  not  have  dismissed  M. 
Necker  at  a  more  critical  juncture,  than  that  in  which  the  people, 
alarmed  with  famine,  fixed  all  their  hopes  on  the  attentions  of 
that  minister,  and  on  the  credit  and  resources  they  attributed 
to  him." 

*'  The  Revolution,"  he  says,  **  though  in  its  cradle  at  the  time, 
assumed  one  of  its  distinguishing  characters ;  the  Parisians  in 
arming  the  p<^ulace  and  ruffians,  in  ordet  to  oppose  them  to  the 
troops  of  the  line,  were  anxious  to  anticipate  a  danger  with 
which  they  were  not  threatened,  and  thought  nothing  of  that, 
arising  from  putting  the  public  force  into  the  hands  of  those 
who,  on  the  contrary,  should  always  be  awed  by  it.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  next  day,  July  13  th,  at  three  in  the 
morning,  an  immense  crowd,  armed  with  clubs,  bludgeons,  and 
pikes,  under  pretence  of  the  dearth  of  provisions,  attacked  the 
convent  of  St.  Lazarus,  crjring  out,  *  Bread !  bread ! '  They 
then  demanded  arms,"  &c. 

He  afterwards  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  populace 
forced  the  doors  of  the  ^arde  meuble,  carrying  off  all  the  rich  and 
curious  arms  there  deposited ;  then  the  forcing  of  the  prisons  of 
La  Force,  and  the  inaction  of  the  minister,  M.  de  Bezenval,  who 
had  troops  at  his  disposal  without  once  employing  them  while 
all  these  enormities  were  committiug ;  and  then  at  last  the 
manner  in  which  a  Parisian  bourgeois  militia  was  formed,  pro- 
visionally settled  at  forty-eight  thousand  men. 

"  The  promptness,"  he  observes,  "  with  which  the  Parisians 
organized  at  once  this  provisional  magistracy,  the  bourgeois  mi- 
htia,  and  the  sixty  district  assemblies,  has  been  made  too  much 
a  wonder.  To  M.  Keeker's  imprudence  belongs  the  honour  of 
this  melancholy  miracle,  without  which  the  city  of  Paris  would 
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have  been  under  the  neceieity  of  Bubmitting  to  the  king'i  n* 
thority,  and  of  imploring  his  proteotion  against  the  plundered. 
It  was  the  innorating  genius  of  that  minister  which  ei^dend 
that  electoral  assembly^  and  that  division  of  the  capital  into  sixty 
districts  or  rounds  for  the  appointment  of  their  respectiye  eko* 
tors ;  without  reflecting,  that  in  so  immense  a  city  as  Parii, 
where  the  populace  is  too  numerous  not  to  be  turbulent,  it  it 
always  rery  dangerous  to  establish  or  point  out  to  the  people  i 
settled  place  of  assembling  in  each  quarter ;  it  is  removing  th« 
greatest  obstacle  to  a  general  insurrection.  It  was  thus  that 
this  modern  patchwork  of  an  electoral  aasemblyi  and  asBombliei 
of  districts,  devised  for  the  appointment  of  deputies  to  the  StatM 
General,  became  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bevolution." 

Bertrand  goes  on  to  describe  the  exertions  made  by  the  popo* 
laoo  to  provide  themselves  with  arms ;  the  attack  on  the  Baitile, 
of  whicn  he  gives  a  more  intelligible  detail  than  will  be  easilj 
found  elsewhere.  He  enumerates  the  terrible  atrocities  that 
followed,  nor  can  on  this  subject  his  natural  indignation  be  too 
great. 

He  next  turns  to  the  king  and  the  National  Assembly.  '^It 
was  late  at  night,  on  the  14th  of  July,  bofoi^e  the  Assembly  wen 
informed  of  a  part  of  the  outrages  committed  at  Paris  .  .  . .  • 
The  king  was  not  better  informed."  ....  He  then  describei 
the  deputations  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  answers  of  the  kingos 
the  subject  of  the  troops. 

**  Can  it  be  conceived,*'  he  at  last  observes,  "  that  during  an 
insurrection,  in  which  the  people,  armed  and  constantly  oon- 
mitting  acts  of  violence,  were  everywhere  but  feebly  resisted  hf 
the  troops,  the  removal  of  these  could  have  been  considered  and 
Bolicitea  by  the  Assembly,  as  the  only  means  of  suppressing  the 
insurrection  and  preventing  new  ones } 

"  But  it  was  too  clear,''  says  he,  **  that  they  neither  wished 
to  suppress  the  insurrection  nor  prevent  new  ones,  but  to  onsuie 
the  triumph  of  the  rebels." 

*'  The  night  of  the  14th  of  July,"  ho  says,  "  was  another 
night  of  anxietjT  and  horror  for  the  Parisians.  Terrified  at  the 
onormity  of  their  crimes,  and  particulurlv  dreading  the  exem- 
plary punishment  they  deserved,  they  firmly  believed  all  the  pro* 
;|ects  of  vengeance  with  which  the  king  was  charged,  and  were 
in  constant  expectation  of  the  bombardment  of  the  capital,  or 
tho  arrival  of  squadrons  upon  squadrons  of  hussars,"  &c. 

''  When  it  was  known  that  nothing  had  passed  at  YenaiUeBi 
and  that  the  Assembly  continued  to  hold  thuii  sittings  uomo- 
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lested,  it  was  rumooied  that  the  project  of  the  ministers  had 
failed,  because  the  caimoniers,  commanded  by  M.  Broglio,  had 
refiiseid  to  obey  him.  The  fact  was,  that  M.  Broglio  had  pro- 
posed to  escort  the  king  and  royal  fEunily  safely  to  Metz  with  the 
army,  and  that  his  majesty,  instead  of  adopting  this  measure, 
which  might  haye  saved  everything,  had  determined,  from  the 
representations  and  entreaties  of  tiie  Duke  of  Liancourt,  to 
throw  himself  confidently  upon  the  Assembly,  and  to  consent 
to  all  they  asked/* 

He  then  describes  what  passed  between  the  Assembly  and  the 
king,  and  concludes  this  part  of  his  subject  in  the  following 
mamier : — 

"  Thus  terminated  that  memorable  sitting,  in  which  Louis 
XYI.,  ever  impelled  by  his  fatal  reliance  on  ti^e  love  and  allegi- 
ance of  the  French,  voluntarily  stripped  himself  of  all  the  means 
of  supporting  his  authority,  at  a  moment  when  the  most  pow- 
erful would  scarcely  have  been  sufficient  to  preserve  it.  fie 
chose  rather  to  leave  his  throne,  without  support,  to  the  mercy 
of  all  the  factious  who  wished  to  overthrow  it ;  and  his  own 
person,  without  defence,  to  the  discretion  of  a  people,  armed  and 
delirious,  than  to  shed  t^e  blood  of  any  one  of  his  subjects." 

Such  are  the  representations  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  at 
every  point  different  from  what  I  conceive  to  be  reasonable  and 
iUr,  except  his  account  of  the  feelings  of  the  king. 

The  want  of  character  in  the  king  was,  no  doubt,  in  itself  fatal 
to  all  the  views  of  the  followers  of  the  old  regime ;  but  this 
want  of  character  was  known,  and  should  have  been  taken  into 
their  calculation,  and  materially  influenced  their  measures. 

That  their  measures  would  have  been  a  trial  of  force  and  a 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  seems  sufficiently  clear,  even  from 
th6  general  tone  of  these  passages,  taken  from  Bertrand  de 
Koleville ;  but  from  what  is  now  known  of  Paris,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  the  new  opinions,  the  result  must  have  been  a  civil 
war;  nor  do  I  deny,  but  ratJier  I  contend,  that  these  sentiments 
in  the  court  and  its  adherents,  and  the  probable  chance  of  a  civil 
▼ar,  were  the  natural  consequences  of  the  first  strong  measures 
of  the  patriotic  party  on  the  opening  of  the  States.  They  cer- 
tainly were ;  and  they  constitute,  what  I  conceive,  and  what  I 
We  represented  to  be,  the  very  objectionable  nature  of  their 
proceedmgs. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  before  us. 

You  see  what  were  the  representationB  of  Bertrand  de 
Koleville. 
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I  will  now  allude  to  what  were  the  sentiments  at  the  time  of 
Mirabeau.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  sentiments  givai 
are  not  necessarily  just.  Mirabeau  is  an  orator,  a  rhetorician* 
not  a  philosopher  or  an  historian ;  but  he,  too,  is  a  sort  of  repie- 
sentative  of  a  class.  His  address  of  the  16th  of  July,  to  whidi 
I  shall  now  allude,  was  applauded  by  the  National  Assembly^ 
and  was  to  have  been  presented  to  the  king.  It  is  quite  cl^ 
what  were  the  real  opinions  of  the  more  eminent  and  efficient 
leaders  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  at  the  time,  and  their  o^ 
nions  must  be  considered  as  of  great  weight  at  such  a  moment- 
eye-witnesses  and  actors  in  the  scene.  "  It  is  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty," says  the  address,  **  that  only  for  those  perfidious  coun- 
sels, the  troops,  which  your  majesty  has  condescended  to  dismisa^ 
would  never  have  been  summoned  hither. 

'*  Sire !  whither  did  they  pretend  to  lead  you  ?  What  was 
the  object  of  that  fatal  plan  which  they  had  the  audacity  to  me- 
ditate ?  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  can  doubt  that  they  pro- 
posed to  disperse  the  National  Assembly,  and  even  lay  their  sa- 
crilegious hands  on  the  representatives  of  the  nation,*'  &c.  &c. 

After  many  strong  observations,  he  concluded — "  We  pretend 
not  to  dictate  to  you  the  choice  of  your  ministers :  they  oughtto 
be  such  as  please  you ;  but,  sire,  when  you  come  to  consider  the 
fatal  course  into  which  your  advisers  would  have  seduced  you; 
when  you  reflect  on  the  discontent  of  the  capital,  which  they 
besieged,  and  would  have  starved—on  the  blood  with  which  they 
drenched  it— on  the  horrors,  which  can  be  imputed  to  them- 
selves alone — all  Europe  will  think  you  clement  if  you  deign  to 
pardon  them." 

Such  are  passages  in  the  address.  Mirabeau  afterwards,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  his  constituents  (the  19th),  speaking  of  the 
scenes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  So  many  extraordinary  changes,"  he  says — "  the  capital 
passing  from  despotism  to  liberty  ;  from  the  most  extreme  temr 
to  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  tranquillity ;  a  militia  of  citizens 
established ;  the  Bastile  taken  by  assault ;  a  conspiracy  averted; 
perverse  counsellors  dissipated  and  dispersed ;  a  powerM  faction 
obliged  to  fly ;  ministers  that  were  clandestinely  exiled,  re- 
called in  triumph ;  their  successors  preventing  their  ignominy 
by  a  sudden  retirement ;  the  king,  whom  they  had  deceived,  re- 
storing to  us  his  confidence,  and  demanding  a  return  of  oun; 
coming  to  show  himself  to  his  people,  to  collect  the  public  in- 
terests, and  to  assure  us  that  he  is  entirely  ours;— all  these 
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events,  astonishing  in  themselves,  and,  from  their  rapidity, 
almost  incredible,  will  never  remain  barren,  or  without  produc- 
ing effects,  and  those  effects  not  to  be  calculated." 

In  an  earlier  pitrt  of  the  same  letter,  alluding  to  the  excesses 
of  the  populace,  "  How  many,"  says  he,  **  were  the  causes  that 
prepared  the  materials  of  this  explosion !  Ministers,  that  were 
dear  to  the  people,  exiled  j  those  that  were  marked  by  the 
public  scorn,  brought  forward  to  replace  them ;  the  sanctuary  of 
the  laws  profaned;  the  T^ational  Assembly  menaced;  foreign 
troops;  artillery ;  the  capital  besieged  or  invaded ;  the  prepara- 
tions of  a  civil  war — what  did  I  say  ? — of  a  horrible  butchery, 
where  all  the  friends  of  the  people,  known  or  supposed,  were  to 
fall,  surprised  and  without  arms,  under  the  swords  of  the  sol- 
diery ;  and  two  centuries,  in  short,  of  oppression,  public  and 
private,  political  and  fiscal,  feudal  and  judicial,  were  to  be 
crowned  by  the  most  horrible  conspiracy  which  the  annals  of  the 
world  have  ever  displayed.  Such  are  the  provocations  of  the 
people.  Terrible  indeed  is  thie  rage  of  the  people ;  but  the  cold- 
bloodedness of  despotism  is  atrocious,  and  its  systematic  cruelties 
make  more  men  miserable  in  a  single  day,  than  are  destroyed 
by  the  vengeance  of  popular  insurrections  in  years." 

Such  were  the  different  views  that  were  taken  of  these  me- 
morable scenes  at  the  time  by  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  and 
actors  in  them. 

I  will  now  allude  to  a  publication  that  appeared  about  this 
time,  under  the  name  of  Groenvelt. 

I  was  struck  with  the  good  sense  of  the  author.  He  writes 
as  an  eye-witness.  I  always  suspected  that  he  was  some  En- 
glishman then  at  Paris,  and  from  information  I  have  subse- 
quently received,  I  believe  that  he  was  one,  afterwards  much 
distinguished  and  admired  among  our  public  men.* 

After  alluding  to  the  affair  of  the  imprisoned  soldiers,  &c.  &c., 
he  proceeds  thus,  writing  on  the  7th  of  July : — "  This  town  of 
Versailles  wears  in  every  part  a  military  appearance,  and  one 
cannot  stir  a  step  without  being  struck  with  the  ^  idea  how  ill 
these  preparations  of  war  can  be  reconciled  with  free  debate ; 
hut  what  alarms  men  stiU  more,  is  the  nomination  of  Marshal 
%lio,"  &c.  &c. 

But  Groenvelt  then  adds — "  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  in  his 
^^^ises  to  believe,  that  the  slight  tumults  at  Paris  and  Versailles 

•  Not  BCL :  Sir  8.  RomiUy  was  only  the  translator  of  the  work ;  the  author 
*»  Dumont. 
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are  the  real  causey  though  they  may  be  the  pretext,  for  diavim 
together  so  great  an  army ;  those  insurrectioas  were  complete^ 
quelled  before  these  preparations  were  made/'  &c.  &c. 

"  Indeed  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  some  great  event  is  at  hand, 
and  that  the  king  will  not  abandon  the  declarations  which  to 
made  at  the  royal  session  (of  the  23rd)  without  some  attempt  It 
enforce  them. 

"  The  disposition  of  the  army,  however,  appears  every  daj 
more  favourable  to  the  people,"  &c,  &c. 

This  he  writes  on  the  7tii  of  July,  a  week  before  the  Eevolar 
tion  of  the  I4th. 

On  the  Saturday  afterwards,  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  "  I  wen^" 
he  says,  "  to  Paris,  where  I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that 
though  the  troops  were  collecting  on  every  side,  the  king's  answer 
had  produced  such  a  degree  of  security  in  people's  minds,  asbii 
at  least  banished  all  idea  of  any  immediate  danger ;  every  bodf 
looked  up  to  the  National  Assembly ;  and  if  no  danger  was  ^ 
prehended  there,  none,  it  was  supposed,  ought  to  be  apprehendei 

"  The  next  day  news  arrived  at  the  Palais  Royal,  that  Necker 

was  out  of  office The  people  were  extremely  agitated; 

at  length  grief  and  indignation  became  imiversal ^ 

the  theatres  were  immediately  shut The  bust  of  2^ecktf 

was  carried  about  the  streets,  covered  with  a  crape. 

'*  The  Prince  de  Lambesc,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  foreigl 
soldiers,  galloped  amidst  a  multitude  in  the  garden  of  the  Toiie' 
ries."  ....  **  A  general  alarm  was  given,  the  bells  rung.  Thfl 
inhabitants,  who  had  been,  as  usual  on  a  Sunday,  amusing  thew 
selves  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  hurried  home ;  others  arme| 
themselves,  crying  out  that  the  city  was  to  be  sacked  with  fi» 
and  sword  that  very  night.  The  night  (the  night  of  the  12th) 
was  terrible,"  &c.  &c.  .  ■ 

■  '*  On  the  Monday  (the  13th)  the  appearance  of  the  capii» 
seemed  perfectly  miraculous.  In  a  single  day  a  municipal  cam* 
monwealth  was  established,  and  an  army  set  on  foot.  One  wool* 
have  thought  that  the  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  Pan! 
had  been  all  animated  with  one  soul.  All  passions  were  alh 
sorbed  in  one,  the  love  of  liberty;  all  objects  were  neglected  but 
the  public  safety.'*  ....**  In  a  single  day  more  than  forlj 
thousand  men  had  enlisted  themselves,"  &c.  &c. 

These  extracts  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  general  manafi? 
of  Groenvelt. 

**  Not  foreseeing,**  he  says,  "  all  that  was  to  happen  at  Pan^ 
I  hastened  back  to  YersaiUes  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  that  1 
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mig^t  observe  the  tmequal  contest  that  was  to  take  place  between 
the  dark  and  insidious  policy  of  a  court  faction^  and  the  fr&uk 
and  ingenuous  courage  of  a  popular  assembly." 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  addresses  and  replies  that 
passed  between  the  king  and  the  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  the 
troops ;  the  ignorance  in  which  the  king  was  kept  of  the  real 
state  of  Paris ;  his  imperious  and  inauspicious  answer  (such  it 
appeared  to  Groenvelt) ;  and  the  consequent  resolutions  voted  by 
the  Assembly,  "  that  Necker  was  regretted,  the  present  ministers 
responsible,"  &c.  &c. 

"In  this  alarming  situation,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  '*  the  As- 
sembly resolved  not  to  adjourn  during  the  night.  They  dreaded 
every  moment  receiving  the  news  that  an  attack  was  made  on 
Paris  by  the  army,  and  they  were  apprehensive  that  some  of  their 
own  members  might  be  carried  away  clandestinely.  A  report 
was  circulated  to  that  effect ;  the  Abb^  Sieyes,  Mirabeau,  &c., 
were  named.  No  business  was  proceeded  on  during  the  night, 
but  the  Assembly  sat,  prepared  for  whatever  might  be  the  event. 

"The  next  day,  the  14th  of  July  (a  day  ever  memorable),  the 
Assembly  resumed  its  proceedings,  but  in  a  state  of  the  most 
perplexing  anxiety.  The  more  imminent  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  intended  constitution,  the  more  important  did  it 
seem  to  proceed  to  its  establishment."  ....  They  appointed  a 
committee  to  draw  up  and  report  to  them  without  delay  the  plan 
of  a  constitution. 

"Bat  it  was  in  the  evening  that  the  spectacle  exhibited  by 
the  Assembly  was  truly  sublime.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe to  you,"  he  continues,  "  the  various  emotions  of  joy,  grief, 
and  terror,  which  at  different  moments  agitated  those  who  were 
merely  spectators  and  strangers  in  the  Assembly.  But  the  ex- 
pression is  improper :  we  were  none  of  us  strangers.  For  myself, 
I  felt  as  a  Frenchman,  because  I  felt  as  a  man ;  I  waited  for  the 
catastrophe  in  the  same  state  of  mind  as  I  should  wait  for  a  sen- 
tence on  which  my  own  life  depended.  Nothing  could  be  more 
distracting  than  our  uncertainty  concerning  the  state  of  Paris, 
from  whence  no^  person  was  suffered  to  stir.  The  Viscount  de 
Kooilles,  after  repeated  interruptions,  had  contrived  at  last  to  get 
away ;  but  the  intelligence  which  he  brought  served  only  to 
quicken  our  impatience  and  increase  our  alarms.  He  knew  that 
a  mnltitude  of  people  in  search  of  arms  had  forced  their  way 
into  the  Hospital  for  Military  Invalids ;  that  the  Bastile  was  be- 
sieged ;  that  there  had  been  already  much  bloodshed ;  that  tho 
^ps  encamped  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  were  expected  every  mo- 

p  2 
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ment  to  inarch  to  the  relief  of  that  fortress,  which  could  not  lit 
effected  without  deluging  aU  Paris  in  hlood.  At  this  dreadM 
news  the  Assembly  was  penetrated  with^ horror.  A  number  ol 
the  members  started  from  their  seats  by  a  kind  of  involuntaz]^ 
impulse,  as  if  determined  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  their  fellow^ 
citizens ;  others  were  for  bursting  immediately  into  the  kiog^ 
presence,  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  what  had  happened— i| 
tell  him,  *  Behold  the  fruits  of  your  counsels !  hear  the  cries  m 
your  victims !  see  the  destruction  which  is  about  to  overwhebl 
your  capital !  say,  are  you  the  king  or  the  murderer  of  jixm 
people  ?'  But  these  tumultuous  emotions  gave  place  to  the  more 
temperate  measure  of  sending  a  numerous  deputation  to  the 
king,  to  represent  to  him  the  calamities  that  threatened  Paris, 
and  again  to  conjure  him  to  remove  the  army. 

"  A  long  time  elapsed,"  says  Groenvelt,  **  and  the  deputatioii 
did  not  return ;  no  one  could  account  for  the  delay.  In  tk 
meantime  there  came  a  message,  that  two  deputies  froni  thebodf 
of  electors  at  Paris  desired  admittance.  They  were  instanflf 
ordered  in  ;  not  a  breath  was  heard ;  every  ear  was  attentire^ 
every  eye  was  strained,  every  mind  was  upon  the  rack.  ProU 
some  unaccountable  mistake,  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  de* 
puties  entered.  Never  was  impatience  wrought  up  to  a  higher 
pitch ;  the  interval  was  dreadM :  at  last  the  deputies  app^oei 
at  the  bar.  *  Having  been  deputed,'  they  said,  *  by  the  body  o£ 
electors  of  Paris,  to  the  Bastile,  they  had  been  fired  on,  and  JumL, 
seen  several  of  their  fellow-citizens  murdered  by  their  side^ 
while  a  flag  of  truce  was  displayed,  and  they  were  negotiatin; 
with  the  governor.'  ....  The  whole  assembly  was  filled  wii 
indignation.  A  confused  cry  was  heard :  *  Eevenge !'  *  Ko,  jus- 
tice !'  '  Justice  on  the  guilty !'  resounded  in  different  parts  of 
the  hall.  .  .  :  .  The  king's  answer  arrived :  it  was  less  impe- 
rious, but  less  clear  than  the  former 

**  A  third  deputation  was  immediately  sent This  nevf 

solicitation  was  as  ineffectual  as  the  former,"  &c.  &c. 

"This  inconceivable  perseverance,"  says  Groenvelt,  "in  » 
fatal  a  resolution,  convinced  many  men,  that  no  means  of  resist- 
ance to  the  faction  of  the  court  remained  but  force,  and  several 
deputies,  whom  I  talked  with  during  the  night,  considered  a 
civil  war  as  inevitable. '^ 

Groenvelt  then  proceeds  to  describe,  which  he  does  in  a  very 
animated  maimer,  the  scenes  that  followed :  the  deputation  ts 
the  king  that  was  once  more  proposed,  the  speech  of  Mirabeaa— ^ 
and  at  last  the  turn  of  the  whole — the  appearance  of  the  king  ifl 
the  assembly,  &c.  &c.,  the  speech,  the  applauses,  &c.  &c 
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"  I  have  heard  it  observed/'  he  afterwards  says,  "  that  the 
king  deserved  all  this  enthusiastic  popularity  at  a  moment  when 
he  came  to  save  the  nation.  He  did  save  it,  it  is  true,  but  from 
whom  ?  Who  had  brought  it  into  dang^  ?  Who  was  the  enemy 
that  threatened  it  ?  Was  it  not  in  the  king's  own  council,  or 
perhaps  in  his  own  heart,  that  the  plot  was  formed  ?  Who  but 
his  own  favourites,  his  own  ministers,  and  his  own  feunily,  were 
the  conspirators  ?  And^was  he  not,  till  the  very  moment  when 
he  found  his  own  person  in  danger,  inexorable  to  the  prayers  and 
entreaties  of  the  nation  ?*' 

This  is  very  unjust  to  the  king ;  but  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  excited  feelings  of  a  spectator  of  the  scene. 

"  I  regret  very  much,"  he  says,  "  that  I  was  prevented  going  to 
Pans  on  the  15di,  when  the  eighty  delegates  from  the  National 
Aaeembly  arrived  there.  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
heen  present  at  their  reception,  to  have  followed  them  to  the  Town 
House,  to  the  Bastile,  and  the  Cathedral ;  to  have  enjoyed  the 
lively  emotions  of  the  people,  to  have  sympathized  in  their  happi- 
ness, to  have  caught  their  enthusiasm^  and  to  have  adored  tiie 
&^t  rays  of  their  rising  liberty.  I  think  I  should  not  have  had  to 
reproach  myself  with  being  a  cold  or  indifferent  spectator,  or  with 
hearing  unmoved,  amidst  ^e  conquerors  of  the  Bastile,  and  under 
their  torn  banners,  that  sublime  Te  Deum  which  drew  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  the  whole  congregation.  A  more  glorious  spec- 
tacle, surely  cannot  be  conceived,  than  that  of  a  nation,  which 
had  just  thrown  off  its  bondage,  beginning  a  new  existence,  and 
heooming  an  example  to  all  tiie  enslaved  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  it  is  at  this  period  that  the  history 
of  mankind  is  to  commence.** 

I  have  produced  these  passages  from  Groenvelt  for  your  con- 
sideration. The  feelings  and  opinions  of  an  eye-witness  (proba- 
hly  some  Englishman)  are  here  before  you,  and  I  leave  you  to 
convert  them,  by  reflecting  upon  them,  to  your  own  instruction. 
My  own  opinions  I  consider  of  no  importance,  and  I  rather  wish 
to  famish  you  with  the  means  of  forming  opinions  for  yourselves. 

"  I  was  impatient,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  to  see  the  Bastile, 
to  walk  over  it,  and  to  enjoy  my'  liberty  in  its  cells  and  in  its 

dungeons When  we  arrived  there,  we  found  a  great 

crowd  of  spectators  before  it,  gazing  at  the  towers,  examining 
the  batteries,  contemplating  the  deptii  of  the  ditches,  and  inquir- 
^  about  the  circumstances  of  the  siege 

"  I  could  not  help  shuddering,  as  I  passed  over  the  drawbridges 
^hich  used  to  be  let  down  to  receive  the  prisoners,  and  drawn 
up  the  moment  they  had  passed.  •  We  proceeded  into  the  inte- 
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t'lOT  court,  which  is  so  narrow,  and  surrounded  by  such  higk 
walls,  that  I  doubt  whether  the  rays  of  the  sun  ever  entered  iti 
The  whole  prison,  its  dark  staircases,  its  mysterious  passage^ 
its  triple  doors  plated  with  iron  and  fastened  by  enormous  bd^ 
its  cells,  which  resembled  graves,  prepared  for  the  reception  o( 
living  bodies ;  its  dungeons,  gloomy,  damp,  and  unwholescniM^ 
with  walls  eight  feet  in  thickness ;  the  great  stone  in  the  imdi 
of  each,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  a  bed  and  a  chair; 
the  chain  in  the  middle  of  the  stone,  which  from  its  thicknes 
seemed  intended  to  bind  a  wild  beast,  and  not  a  man ;  in  shori^ 
every  object  that  met  our  eyes  inspired  us  with  sentiments  rf 
dread  and  horror.  We  saw  many  instruments  of  torture,  tie 
names  and  the  uses  of  which  were  entirely  imknown  to  us.  Among 
others,  we  observed  an  iron  suit  of  armour,  made  to  press  upai 
all  the  joints,  and  to  seize,  as  it  were,  with  one  gripe,  the  knee% 
the  hips,  the  stomach,  the  arms,  and  the  neck,  of  the  wretch  on 
whom  it  was  fixed.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  precious  relic  d 
tyranny.  I  know  that  it  is  a  long  time  since  these  abominabk 
engines  have  been  used,  but  they  were  once  used ;  and  it  is  not 
uninstructive  to  remember  what  torments  have  been  invented  bf 
slaves  to  revenge  themselves  on  those  who  refused  to  share  theff 
slavery,  and  disdained  to  partake  of  the  infeuny  of  their  honoun.'' 
Such  is  the  description,  and  such  the  sentiments  of  QroenTdi 
I  produce  them,  not  to  excite  in  you  any  crude,  irrational,  ani 
vague  hostility  against  authority,  but  because  it  is  not  uninstrao* 
tive  to  see,  how  cruel  man  has  been  and  may  be ;  to  note  tb« 
progress  of  society ;  to  consider  what  in  free  countries  he  nov 
is  ;  to  reflect  on  what  are  the  sources  of  this  improvement ;  th6 
virtue  of  those  who,  though  in  possession  of  power,  do  not  abufle 
it;  the  merit  of  those  who  resist  oppression,  and  who  mala 
sacrifices,  of  what  ever  kind,  for  the  happiness  and  advancemeat 
of  their  fellow-creatures. 

The  conquest  of  this  fortress  was  not,  it  seems,  the  result  of 
any  preconcerted  design,  but  was  achieved  by  enthusiastic  ardour, 
favoured  by  accidentd  good  fortune.  Some  account  of  this  con- 
quest is  given  by  Groenvelt,  and  some  of  those  particulars  men- 
tioned, which  may  be  expected  to  occur,  when  the  varying  pas- 
sions of  the  populace  are  so  tremendously  excited.  A  capitala- 
tion  had  been  proposed  and  agreed  to,  but  it  was  impossible,  fiwn 
the  confusion,  to  make  the  capitulation  publicly  known ;  at  leasti 
it  was  impossible  to  stop  the  multitude,  who  rushed  forward 
thirsting  for  victims,  whose  blood  might  atone  for  what  had 
been  already  shed.  The  leaders  did  all  they  could  to  disarm  tho 
fury  of  the  people,  but  in  vain. 
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De  Launay,  the  governor,  was  immediately  murdered,  and 
not  far  from  him  the  major  of  the  Bastile,  De  Losme  Solbay,  a 
man  who  was  woAhy  of  a  better  fate,  for  he  had  proved  himself 
p,  friend  to  the  unfortunate,  while  himself  in  a  situation  (an 
bfficer  in  the  Bastile)  not  favourable  to  the  milder  virtues  of  the 
l^uman  character.  A  young  man  was  seen  exerting  himself  in 
tbfenee  of  this  unfortunate  officer,  with  a  degree  of  strength  and 
burage  which  seemed  perfectly  miraculous — ^miraculous  to  those 
^0  blow  not  the  strength  and  courage  that  are  inspired  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  generous  cause :  though  repeatedly  struck  to 
ithe  ground,  he  rose  again  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  rushed 
tipon  the  assassins — ^but  in  vain. 

i  This  youthful  hero,  this  hero  of  gratitude  and  humanity,  was 
j%  Marquise  de  Pelleport,  who,  during  an  imprisonment  of  five 
years,  had  experienced  the  kindness  of  Solbay,  and  had  come  to 
;tiie  attack  of  the  Bastile  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  protect- 
^  the  life  of  his  benefactor. 

,  Other  victims  were  sacrificed :  the  barbarous  cry  was  "  No 
forgiveness  for  traitors !" 

,  Plesselles,  the  first  municipal  magistrate  in  Paris,  was  shot  by 
a  pistol,  and  his  bleeding  body  torn  into  pieces  by  a  mob  who 
iippeared  no  longer  to  possess  the  common  athibutes  of  our  nature. 
The  soldiers  of  the  Bastile  were  with  difficulty  saved  by  the 
iPrench  guards,  and  the  bleeding  heads  of  those  who  had  suffered 
yeie  placed  by  their  murderers  on  poles.  And  this  was,  alas ! 
the  tnumph  ttiat  was  now  to  proceed  along  the  streets  of  the 
:  Host  splendid  city  of  the  most  civilized  portion  of  the  globe. 

Some  incidents  occurred  that  afford  the  mind  a  passing  relief 
Amid  such  scenes  of  horror. 

A  young  man,  by  his  courage  and  contrivances,  saved  the  life 
cf  his  father,  then  an  invalid,  and  one  of  those  who  defended  the 


Again, — ^in  the  midst  of  the  assault,  a  young  girl  was  observed 
in  one  of  the  courts.  The  assailants,  who  mistook  her  for  the 
^ughter  of  the  governor,  were  brutal  enough  to  call  ^oud  that 
they  would  murder  her  if  the  governor  did  not  surrender.  Her 
Kal  father  was  a  witness  from  the  ramparts  of  this  abominable 
Scene,  saw  that  it  was  his  daughter,  heard  the  words  of  her  exe- 
cutioners, and  was  rushing  forward  to  speak  to  them  and  to  save 
^er,  when  he  was  killed  by  a  musket  b£dl.  At  this  moment,  for 
I  the  honour  of  human  nature,  thus  debased  and  fallen,  one  of 
'  the  citizens  pressed  forward,  beat  down  the  wretches  who  had 
seized  on  the  girl,  bore  her  away  in  his  arms  amid  the  shouts  and 
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apprises  of  many  of  the  spectators,  conyeyed  her  to  a  place  i* 
safety,  and  then  returned  to  the  charge. 

During  aU  these  days  of  tumult  and  disorder,  none  of  the  peoi 
pie  appear  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  desire  of  plunder.  TIuni 
iew  who  did  so  appear,  were  instantly  tried,  conyioted,  aii 
hanged  by  their  companions.  Money,  plate,  and  jewels,  wot 
brought  to  the  Town  House  by  men  covered  with  rags,  and  tin 
same  men  seemed  at  successiye  moments,  now  to  be  debased  bf 
the  most  savage,  and  now  to  be  elevated  by  the  most  disinto* 
rested  passions  of  our  nature. 

Groenvelt  afterwards  describes  the  visit  of  the  king  to  Pan; 
the  waving  forest  of  pikes  and  bayonets,  stretching  out  for  M 
space  of  four  or  five  miles,  through  which  he  had  to  pass ;  'h 
order  which  every  where  prevailed;  the  regular  army  fJuji) 
from  amidst  the  citizens  of  Paris,  had  started  up,  as  it  were,  k 
a  single  day ;  the  grave  and  solemn  manner  in  which  he  vss 
received ;  the  free  and  spirited  harangues  at  the  Town  Honse; 
the  national  cockade ;  the  people,  to  all  appearance,  unanimooslf 
demanding  new  laws  and  a  new  constitution. 

"  Thus  every  thing,"  he  at  last  concludes,  "  is  awed,  submis- 
sive, and  humbled  before  the  nation.  The  whole  difficulty,"  ho 
says»  **  which  the  Assembly  can  now  experience,  is  in  stopping 
the  ravages  which  may  be  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  popnlac 
power.  That  species  of  difficulty,  however,"  he  says,  '*ii 
neither  so  great  nor  so  dangerous  as  those  which  must  h«n 
arisen  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the  faction  of  the  court,  in 
the  compromises  that  must  have  been  made  with  the  ezisUsg 
powers,  and  in  the  necessity  of  only  correcting  what  ought  to 
be  totally  abolished,  and  of  merely  reforming,  where  every  thing 
was  to  be  created  anew. 

yhis  opinion  pronounced  by  Groenvelt,  was  shared  at  the  time 
by  all  the  friends  of  freedom ;  but  it  is  the  great  question  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  this  decision  must  now,  I  conceive,  be  con- 
sidered as  wrong.  To  stop  the  overflowings  of  popular  power, 
when  the  power  is  really  popular,  and  once  triumphant,  must 
now  be  thought  the  most  invincible  of  all  difficulties.  Timel/ 
compromises  with  existing  powers,  to  correct,  not  totally  abo- 
lish, to  reform,  not  create  anew,  must  now  be  deemed  the  only 
practical  wisdom. 

From  the  day  of  the  royal  session  (June  23),  it  is  the  opini<»L 
of  Groenvelt,  that  the  court  was  only  bent  on  maintaining  tbcr 
system  which  it  had  there  avowed.  Necker  was  to  be  dismissei: 
and  a  new  ministry  named  entirely  devoted  to  the  court,    Bre^ 


r' 
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teiiil  was  consulted,  it  is  said ;  and  it  was  supposed  that,  with 
au  anny  of  fifty  thousand  men,  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  ta  over- 
awe Paris,  and  to  govern  or  dissolve  the  National  Assembly. 

**  As  to  the  intended  siege  of  Paris,  the  devoting  the  city  to 
plunder  and  conflagration,  and  a  proscription  of  the  members  of 
the  Assembly,  I  consider  them,"  he  says,  "  merely  as  the  dreams 
of  fear ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
most  violent  measures,  though  they  had  not  been  cooUy  preme- 
ditated, were  not  absolutely  rejected  from  the  plan  which  the 
court  adopted ;  they  were  thought  worth  risking  in  the  dreadful 
hazard  that  was  to  be  encountered.  Such  indeed  is  the  common 
course  of  human  affairs.  iNotliing  more  than  an  extraordinary 
exertion  of  authority  is  at  first  intended,  but  the  maintenance 
of  that  authority,  and  the  necessity  of  advancing  in  order  not  to 
recede,  leads  insensibly  to  the  most  bloody  proscriptions. 

"All  the  measures  of  the  court,"  he  then  affirms,  "  have  been 
felse,  ill-concerted,  ill-executed,  and  marked  in  every  instance 
with  weakness,  levity,  and  infatuation. 

"  Breteuil  and  Broglio,"  he  says,  "  found  the  king  too  virtuous, 
or  too  feeble,  for  the  execution  of  their  bold  designs.  If  they 
could  have  ventured  openly  to  advise  him  to  quit  Versailles,  to 
retire  to  Metz,  there  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  to 
have  called  to  his  aid  religion,  the  nobility  and  the  parliament, 
and  to  have  convoked  another  assembly  according  to  the  ancient 
form,  a  civil  war  would  have  ensued. 

"But  what,"  he  continues,  "would  have  been  the  event  of 
it?  From  the  temper  of  Paris  we  may  judge  of  the  rest  of 
France.  The  whole  nation  would  have  united  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Assembly  in  the  common  cause  of  liberty,  which  would 
certainly  in  the  end  have  proved  victorious,  but  not  perhaps 
until  after  such  a  series  of  cdamities,  as  might  make  it  doubtM 
whether  even  liberty  be  worth  so  great  a  price." 

Such  are  the  opinions  and  representations  of  Groenvelt  of  all 
he  saw  or  heard,  and  you  have  now  had  those  of  other  writers 
and  eye-witnesses  laid  before  you,  in  that  sort  of  brief  and  gene- 
ral manner  which  I  can  alone  attempt  in  lectures  like  these : 
and  when  you  come  to  consider  these  materials  for  your  reflec- 
tion more  attentively,  you  must  judge  for  yourselves. 

You  will  in  the  mean  time  observe,  that  the  l^ational  As- 
sembly were  quite  dear  and  decided  in  their  sentiments  on  this 
occasion,  and  they  certainly  considered  the  court  as  bringing  up 
the  troops,  not  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  Paris  and  the 
cause  of  good  government,  but  to  dissolve  them  by  force,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Eevolution  by  violence. 
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On  the  vhdie,  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  can  be  no  doabk 
that  a  great  design  had  been  formed  by  the  court  for  the  disa)* 
lution  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  assertion  of  the  pova 
of  the  crown.  That  military  force  was  to  have  been  produceii, 
and  according  to  the  measure  of  its  success  would  in  all  p 
bability  have  been  the  depression  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  em 
of  rational  liberty,  then  existing  in  France. 

Less  than  this  cannot  well  be  supposed,  much  more  may  lie 
believed. 

And  sufch  was  the  notion  every  where  entertained  of  the  arlft' 
trary  nature  of  the  old  government  of  France;  such  were  tin 
expectations  formed  of  the  National  Assembly;  such  was  ift 
fermentation  produced  in  the  minds  of  benevolent  and  inteUigest 
men,  by  the  example  of  America  and  the  captivating  natoieot 
the  new  opinions,  that  such  sentiments  as  I  have  quoted,  ewi 
from  Mirabeau,  were  those  that  prevailed  over  Europe:  andii 
this  country  at  least,  and  in  all  free  countries,  the  fall  of  tb 
Bastile,  and  the  arming  of  the  French  people,  with  the  disap* 
pearance  of  the  regular  soldiery,  were  every  where  celebrated 
by  poets  and  orators,  and  considered  by  all  those  who  loved 
liberty,  and  knew  its  value,  as  the  astonishing  but  virtuous  ia* 
Burrection  of  a  great  people,  in  assertion  of  every  thing  W 
could  do  honour  to  human  nature,  or  give  a  promise  of  happin* 
to  succeeding  genemtions. 


LECTURE    XIT. 

BAILLY. 

YoTT  have  been  now  conducted  to  a  striking  point  in  this  grrf 
subject  of  the  French  Eevolution.  You  have  passed  throt^gt* 
series  of  events,  that  at  last  transferred  the  old  monarchy* 
France  into  the  hands  of  the  National  Assembly ;  the  old  mo* 
narchy  of  France,  and  even  the  fate  of  the  monarch  himselt 
Many  reasonings  and  opinions  have  been  proposed  to  your  coii' 
sideration  while  you  were  journeying  on  to  a  result  like  ill* 
I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  several  books  and  memointi^ 
which  you  may  apply  for  information. 

There  are  other  writers  besides  those  I  have  referred  to,  iW 
deserve  your  attention ;  writers  that  give  their  opinions  on  iwnf 
of  the  subjects  which  have  now  passed  in  review  before  y*» 
On  these  subjects  you  cannot  be  too  well  informed;  itisfl* 
first  stages  of  this  great  Eevolution  that  are  more  particoltf^ 
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instructive.  Men  are  not  to  be  indifferent  to  one  of  the  noblest 
of  all  causes,  the  cause  of  liberty ;  but  they  are  to  be  yery  care- 
ful how  they  proceed  in  the  assertion  of  it.  Those  who  natu- 
rally take  a  part  are  the  young,  the  high-spirited,  the  fearless, 
and  the  presumptuous.  I  add  the  presumptuous,  for  those  who 
deserve  this  last  epithet  will  assuredly  be  mixed,  at  least,  with 
those  of  generous  and  patriotic  feelings ;  nay,  more,  be  likely, 
sooner  or  later,  to  take  a  lead  among  them ;  and  it  is  therefore 
the  duty  of  a  lecturer  on  history  to  exhibit,  if  possible,  the  first 
reasonings  and  views  of  those  who  interfered  in  the  earlier  scenes 
of  a  Bevolution  like  this,  that  every  chance  may  be  taken  of 
giving  instruction  to  all  who  mean  well ;  whether  those  of  the 
privileged  orders,  who  are  to  give  way  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
mon good,  or  those  who  are,  as  patriots,  to  bring  forward  tiieir 
schemes  of  improvement. 

I  shall,  therefore,  still  further  direct  your  attention  to  the  tes- 
timonies of  those  who  were  actors  in  the -scene;  and,  at  the 
hazard  of  appearing  tedious  to  you,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  me- 
moirs of  two  more,  who  were  members  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
'bly ;  they  sat  on  opposite  sides,  M.  BaiUy  and  the  Marquis  de 
jFerrieres,  and  they  are  onHhat  account  of  more  value  to  us.  I 
must  suppose  you  now  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  leading 
topics,  and  I  shall  allude  to  such  passages  in  their  W9rks  as  I 
think  most  worthy  of  observation. 

M.  Bailly  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  time. 
He  was  a  philosopher  well  known  for  his  writings  all  over 
Europe ;  a  person  of  unblemished  character,  and  of  the  best  in- 
tentions ;  and  he  saw  his  country,  after  he  had  taken  a  leading 
part  in  her  concerns,  brought  to  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confii- 
|8ion,  while  he  was  himself  led  out  to  perish  on  a  scaffold.  There 
tan  be  no  want  of  interest  in  the  opinions  and  views  of  a  man 
like  this.  He  had  been  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  of  the  French  Academy ;  he  was 
^member  and  president  of  the  first  National  Assembly,  and  twice 
;mayor  of  Paris,  he  was  at  the  time,  in  the  full  maturity  and 
rtigour  of  his  intellectual  powers ;  he  was  put  to  death  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1793,  and  was' then  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 
,  His  Memoirs  were  written  in  1792,  and  he  intended  to  have 
luiven  the  whole  of  his  political  life,  a  period  of  thirty-one 
jmonths;  but  his  account  terminates  in  October,  1789,  and  com- 
teises,  therefore,  only  an  interval  of  about  five  months  and  a 
%alf ;  but  it  is  a  most  memorable  interval.  He  was  too  good  a 
man  to  have  been  admitted  to  all  the  secrets  of  t^e  Bevolution, 
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but  Ilia  book  will  on  that  account  be  only  more  instructive  to  all 
good  men  like  himself.  He  intends  but  a  journal,  and  his  reader, 
he  says,  shall  see  his  heart,  and  the  thoughts  of  it  (such  as  thg 
were),  exhibited  before  him  in  all  their  naked  simplicity  and 
truth. 

It  was  on  the  29th  of  December,  1786,  when  he  was  dining 
with  the  Mar^chal  de  Beauvan,  that  he  first  heard  the  news  i 
the  calling  together  of  the  Notables.  He  was  struck  with  it,  he 
says ; .  he  thought  it  a  great  event ;  that  it  would  lead  to  ^bange^ 
and  changes  even  in  the  form  of  government;  but  certainly  before' 
saw  no  Eevolution  such  as  afterwards  took  place,  nor  does  be 
conceive  (and  he  is  very  right)  that  any  one  at  that  time  did 
(December,  1786) ;  but  the  deplorable  state  of  the  finances  sulE- 
ciently,  he  thought,  justified  him  in  such  conjectures  as  those  he 
made.  He  then  gives  a  short  general  view  of  what  passed  before 
the  winter  of  1788,  and  he  observes :— "  It  was  thus,  and  wiA 
arms  like  these,  that  men  prepared  themselves  for  the  Staia 
General,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  andrf 
the  Tiers  Etat.  But  if  these  rights,'*  he  adds,  *'  have  beeareeB- 
vered,  we  must  not  forget,  that  it  is  to  jNTecker  and  to  the  king 
that  this  is.  owing — ^to  the  minister  who  proposed,  and  to  the  kiog 
who  consented :  both  the  one  and  the  other  have  given  thf 
means  of  the  regeneration  of  the  empire,  a  point  this  that  hil 
been  sometimes  too  much  forgotten.  Despotism  is  what  neytf; 
entered  into  the  character  of  the  king;  he  never  had  any  wisl 
but  the  happiness  of  his  people,  and  this  was  the  only  conside* 
tion  that  could  be  ever  employed  as  a  means  of  influencing  hia; 
and  if  any  acts  of  authority  were  to  be  resorted  to,  he  wasnevei 
to  be  persuaded,  but  by  showing  him  that  some  good  was  to  hi 
thus  attained,  or  some  evil  to  be  avoided ;  some  relief  for  th| 
nation  was  to  be  held  out  in  prospect  before  him,  or  the  pr(rf 
perity  of  the  empire,  and  the  happiness  of  all.  I  am  convinced,! 
continues  M.  BaiUy,  "  that  his  authority  was  never  considetti 
by  him,  nor  did  he  wish  to  maintain  it,  but  as  the  best  meanl 
of  supporting  and  securing  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  tl^ 
community.  As  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  causes,"  sayslH 
**  that  produced  this  regeneration  of  the  country,  let  us  state  tfc 
first  to  be  the  character  of  Louis  XVI. ;  a  king  less  of  a  gooi 
man,  and  ministers  more  adroit,  and  we  should  have  had 
Bevolutipn." 

This  is  a  very  fall,  strong,  and  (coming  from  M.  Bailly) 
objectionable  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  king ;  to  his . 
triotisD^,  at  least,  and  good  intentions ;  to  hia  moral  if  not  po& 
tical  merits. 
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At  the  first  sittiiigs  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Electors  of  Paris, 
M.  Bailly  was  made,  very  unexpectedly  to  himself,  deputy  to 
the  States  General.  He  was  not  fit  for  it,  he  says :  without 
facility  in  speaking,  and  timid  to  an  excess. 

"  The  meUf  of  letters,"  he  observes,  "  did  not  act  a  prominent 
part,  but  the  advocates  did;  the  men  connected  with  the  law ; 
distinguished  everywhere  by  their  numbers  and  their  opinions, 
in  the  capital,  in  the  bailliages,  in  the  Electoral  Assemblies,  in 
the  legislative  body  and  the  constituent :  it  is  to  them  that  the 
sQocess  of  the  Revolution  is  to  be  attributed."  By  the  success 
I  fear  M.  Bailly  must  mean  the  progress. 

You  may  remember  that  the  lawyers  took  the  same  distin* 
goished  part  in  the  revolution  in  America;  this,  on  many 
accounts,  was  to  be  expected. 

"  The  men  of  letters,"  says  Bailly,  "  were  far  from  being 
popular  in  the  National  Assembly.  I  may  say  so,  for  I  speak 
with  the  exception  of  myself ;  and  yet  men  of  letters  are  of  all 
the  most  enlightened,  if  not  on  particular  subjects,  on  subjects 
in  general ;  they  have  more  exercised  their  faculties,  and  know 
best  how  to  apply  tliem ;  but  they  were  not  numerous  enough 
to  make  their  part  good ;  the  trading  interest  and  the  advocates 
were  the  prevailing  descriptions  in  the  Assembly.  But  there 
had  always  been  a  rivalry  between  the  men  of  letters  and  the 
advocates,  though  they  of  all  others  should  have  been  most 
united.  Power  had  never  been  able  to  shut  the  mouth  of  a 
courageous  advocate,  and  power  had  always  stood  in  awe  of  the 
enlightened  minds,  and  free  and  fierce  language,  of  distinguished 
men  of  letters.  Exile  and  lettree  de  cachet  had  often  been  their 
reward ;  how  was  it  then  that  so  few  of  the  men  of  letters  took 
the  lead  in  the  Revolution  ?  I  must  not  dissemble,  that  many 
of  them  mixed  a  little  worldly  prudence  in  their  politics,  and 
chose  to  see  the  side  that  was  likely  to  prevail.  These  were, 
indeed,  but  the  poor  creatures  of  this  particular  class,  but  in 
others  of  the  class  the  same  hesitation  may  be  tYaced  to  causes  of 
a  more  dignified  nature.  For  instance,  the  philosopher  loves 
liberty,  he  knows  the  dignity  of  man,  but  he  first,  and  above  all, 
asks  for  peace.  Let  the  light,  he  says,  expand  aroimd  him ;  let 
humanity  recover  its  rights ;  but  by  degrees  and  without  effort. 
He  is  in  terror  of  concussions  and  violent  revolutions.  The 
reason  is  simple :  he  compares  the  purchase  with  the  price  to  be 
paid.  Efforts  can  only  accelerate  things ;  when  they  are  ripened 
and  come  to  maturity,  their  very  necessity  inevitably  produces 
tjiem.    If  a  great  people  once  thinks  of  liberty,  at  liberty  they 
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must  arrive.  The  time  when,  the  natural  epoch,  the  pbiloeopk 
thinks,  and  wisely  thinks,  must  not  be  precipitated ;  his  calcih 
lationa  turn  only  on  the  more  and  the  less.  He  would  ham 
less  rather  than  more,  if  that  more  is  to  be  purchased  by  pabln 
calamities  and  the  shedding  of  blood.  However  the  men  of 
loftier  minds,  who  vote  themselves  the  only  children  of  liberty, 
may  look  down  upon,  as  spurious,  those  who  condescend  to  coa- 
sider  and  calculate,  they. cannot  but  allow  that  such  calea- 
lations  are  not  altogether  unreasonable,*  and  I  have  always 
thought,  and  I  think  still,  that  a  little  more  of  this  sort  of  plu- 
losophic  reasoning  would  have  done  us  no  harm  in  the  OonBti- 
tuent  Assembly." 

I^ow  I  must  recommend  this  paragraph  that  I  have  qaotedto 
your  recollection.  You  will  see,  hereafter,  that  M.  Bailly  was 
an  assertor  of  the  new  opinions,  voted  and  acted  with  La  Fayette 
and  his  Mends,  yet  he  seems  here  to  have  been  aware,  perhaps 
too  late,  that  the  march  of  reformers  should  be  slow.  Those  who 
love  liberty,  and  who  have  ardour  and  talents  enough  to  obtain 
an  audience  in  their  country,  should  be  warned  by  passages  like 
these,  coming  from  a  man  like  this,  of  the  most  undeniable 
benevolence,  and  of  intelligence  the  most  acknowledged.  Prin- 
ciples like  those  which  M.  Bailly  has  here  laid  down,  might 
have  saved  the  National  Assembly  and  the  state.  Bat  Bailly 
immediately  subjoins : — **  Such  were  my  principles ;  my  con- 
duct, indeed,  has  been  that  of  my  duties ;  my  first  law  was  the 
national  will ;  when  the  nation  was  once  assembled,  Ihad  no 
other  law  but  that  sovereign  will." 

Principles  like  these  last,  on  the  contrary,  which  M.  Bailly 
has  thus  expressed,  ruined  all.  To  vote  that  no  questioawasto 
be  asked  beyond  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,  was  to  leave 
everything  to  the  disposal,  first,  of  sanguine,  intemperate,  and 
therefore  dangerous  men,  and  ultimately  of  bad,  designing  mep, 
and  of  furious  and  ferocious  men.  Nothing  can  be  so  base  is 
itself,  and  so  fatal  to  the  state,  as  to  act  in  subserviency  to  the 
popular  will,  when  it  is  felt  to  be  wrong. 

The  great  points  of  interest  when  the  States  met,  were  sach 
as  I  have  already  proposed  to  your  consideration^  the  verificatioi^ 
of  the  powers,  the  early  votes  of  the  Assembly,  ^e  struggle,  and 
the  result,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  proceeded  in  the  history.  I* 
will  be  curious  to  observe,  what  such  a  man.  as  Bailly  has  to 
say  on  such  important  subjects.  I  will,  immediately,  endea- 
vour to  give  you  some  notion  of  what  seems  to  have  .occurred  to 
him,  but  I  will  first  allude  to  a  few  particulars  which  I  thinly 
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are  of  a  preliminary  nature.  For  instance,  Bailly  lays  down  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  a  particular  dress  for  people  in  publio 
situations.  He  laments  that  the  costume  appropriated  to  each 
order  in  the  National  Assembly  was  at  last  abandoned.  One  of 
the  notions  (a  very  convenient  one  at  the  time)  to  which  the 
French  Eevolution  gave  currency,  was,  that  every  thing  ought 
to  be  rested  entirely  on  its  own  merit ;  that  a  magistrate  or  a 
king  was  but  a  man,  and  was,  therefore,  only  to  appear  as  such. 
This  is  very  much  the  tone  and  language  of  all  republics ;  di- 
rectly opposed  to  that  of  monarchies  and  courts :  each  carries 
its  notions  to  an  extreme.  But  Bailly'^s  testimony  is  clearly 
against  the  republican  extreme,  and  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
considering  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  that  he  was  by  pro- 
fession himself  a  philosopher.  He  had  every  temptation  to  be 
wrong ;  but  being  president  of  the  !N'ational  Assembly,  he  pro- 
bably discovered,  that  there  were  other  things  which  affected 
large  masses  of  mankind  besides  merit,  and  that  the  natural 
associations  of  the  mind  and  feelings  of  the  heart  should  be  made 
available  to  the  great  cause  of  peace  and  order  and  law. 

Again, — One  of  the  msun  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion was,  the  liberty  which  the  people  in  the  tribunes  assumed 
of  expressing  their  applause  or  censure  of  what  was  going  on 
in  the  Assembly.  It  is  curious,  therefore,  to  observe  the  first 
approaches  of  a  power  so  fatal,  and  the  reasonings  which  led  to  its 
introduction. 

The  line  taken  by  our  own  House  of  Commons  seems  the  right 
one ;  that  strangers,  as  they  are  called,  should  be  admitted  (for 
advantages  quite  inestimable  result  from  the  publicity  of  their 
debates),  but  that  any  member  should  have  a  power  of  ordering 
them  instantly  to  withdraw,  which  secures,  and  can  alone  secure, 
their  non-interference :  a  point  that  is  on  one  side  quite  as  in- 
dispensable, as  is  the  publicity  of  the  debates  on  the  other,  and 
even  more  so. 

**  Just  as  we  were  going  to  deliberate,'*  says  Bailly,  "  a  deputy 
demanded  that  the  strangers  should  withdraw ;  the  proposition 
was  rejected.  It  was  settled,  that  there  could  be  no  discussion 
that  ought  not  to  have  the  greatest  publicity,  for  there  could  be 
none  that  had  not  for  its  object  the  interest  of  every  citizen. 
The  strangers  were,  therefore,  only  given  to  understand,  that 
they  were  not  to  seat  themselves  among  the  members,  and  care« 
folly  to  abstain  from  all  expressions  of  cen&ure  or  approbation ;" 
— **  an  engagement,"  says  Bailly,  "  made  with  the  public,  which 
the  public  has  not  always  observed,"    They  were  sure  not  to 
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observe  it,  it  may  be  replied  ;  and  the  deputy's  moti(m  slioiil 
have  been  carried,  and  tiie  rule  made  what  it  is  with  us.  TImK 
was,  no  doubt,  a  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  National  Asseml^ 
who  thought  themselves  in  need  of  the  constant  ^mpatfay  a 
support  of  the  public ;  but  it  was  not  so  necessary  as  they  m 
posed,  and  they  bought  it  too  dearly.  In  a  subsequent  part 
his  Memoirs,  you  will  find  many  curious  particulars  on  thw  Ttf] 
important  subject;  Bailly  was  always  aware  of  the  fatal,  atloi 
very  dangerous,  consequences  of  the  interference  of  the  gaUeriaS 

You  will  find,  too,  observations  on  the  first  rise  of  the  clu^ 
and  of  their  objectionable  nature ;  the  Assembly  seem  not  atfifl 
to  have  admired  them. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  main  subjects  on  which  the  nolioa 
of  Bsdlly  should  be  observed. 

You  must  remark,  as  I  read,  the  tone  and  manner  of  his  les* 
Bonings :  they  must  have  been  those  of  wise  and  good  patriot^ 
like  himself,  at  the  time  ;  they  are  specimens  of  the  effect  of  Ui 
new  opinions.  I  produce  them  as  a  sort  of  picture  of  the  Reto. 
lution ;  and  you  must  not  be  repelled  by  the  dry  and  tediotf 
nature  of  exhibitions  like  these,  now  or  at  any  other  time,  fori 
conceive  them  to  offer  the  best  chance  of  your  instruction. 

The  National  Assembly  had  been  sitting  some  time  befoR 
Bailly  and  the  deputies  for  Paris  had  joined  them. 

The  great  question  of  the  verification  of  the  powers  was 
in  full  agitation.  Bailly  discusses  and  gives  the  history  of  it,  Iwfe 
seems  not  to  have  seen  the  dangers  that  were  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  vote  by  head,  instead  of  by  order,  which  was  the  ques* 
tion  really  at  issue ;  and  an  issue  which  was  to  determine  anothff 
point  of  stiU  more  importance,  whether  the  Revolution  was  to  g» 
on  step  by  step,  and  with  due  moderation  and  delay,  or  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  rapidity  that  even  Bailly  might  have  seen  at  the 
time  would  be  very  dangerous.  On  the  contrary,  his  appreheB* 
sions  seem  to  have  taken  no  other  but  an  opposite  direction ;  and 
this,  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  lessons  of  his  work.  "  To  di- 
vide and  rule,"  says  he  (80),  '*  has  been  always  the  msM 
of  governments,  (he  alludes  to  the  wish  of  the  court  for  the^ 
vote  by  orders,)  and  the  application  of  it  seems  to  be  thou^" 
useful,  even  in  such  new  circumstances  as  ours ;  and  at  the  nwK 
ment,  when  it  has  become  prejudicial  to  the  public  weal,  and 
dangerous  to  those  who  so  make  use  of  it.  It  is  on  the  contrary, 
says  he,  **  quite  necessary  that  every  power  should  be  united  i»' 
make  the  constitution ;  and  above  all  things,  that  the  constita- 
tion,  as  it  proceeds,  should  trample  down  aU  difficulties  and  re* 
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Bistance."  This  is  not  very  agreeable  to  Bailly's  earlier  and 
more  sound  mode  of  reasoning,  such  as  I  have  quoted  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  lecture. 

But  to  proceed.  You  will  see  still  further  in  the  passages  I 
shall  now  quote,  how  distinctly  the  new  opinions  appear  in  the 
views  and  reasonings  of  this  eminent  philosopher ;  a  philosopher 
of  some  standing,  but  a  somewhat-newly  made  statesman. 

"  The  nobles,"  he  says,  "  decreed,  that  the  deliberation  by 

order,  and  the  power  of  each  order  to  put  a  veto  on  the  proceed- 

:    ings  of  the  other  two,  were  part  of  the  very  constitution  of  the 

I    monarchy,  and  that  they  must .  maintain  them  as  the  defenders 

I    of  the  throne  and  of  freedom. 

"  What  a  strange  decree  1"  says  Bailly ;  "  the  representatives 
;    of  about  two  hundred  thousand  individuals  or  more,  who  are 
1    noble,  take  upon  themselves  to  decide,  and  in  their  own  favour, 
;    a  question  that  concerns  twenty-five  millions  of  men.     They  as- 
I    sume  for  themselves  the  right  of  the  veto ;  they  declare  the  powers 
I    «nd  the  principles  of  the  constitution ;  and  who  are  they,  more 
i    than  others,  who  thus  declare  ?"     M.  Bailly,  a  calm  and  most  in- 
I    telligent  philosopher,  appears  thus,  at  this  particular  period — 
such  was  the  effect  of  the  new  opinions — to  have  seen  nothing  in 
an  order  of  nobility  but  a  collection  of  so  many  individuals ;  a 
most  vulgar  and  miserable  misconception.     But  Bailly  was  not 
merely  a  man  of  science ;  he  had  even  lived  in  Paris,  and  was  at 
the  time  enjoying  a  pension  from  the  crown  as  a  man  of  letters : 
so  strong  had  set  the  current  of  public  opinion  against  privi- 
leged orders,  even  so  early  in  the  Kevolution  as  May,  1789.    He 
seems  never  for  a  moment  to  have  seen  or  to  have  regarded  the 
importance  of  their  body,  as  a  body ;  the  weight  of  their  argu- 
ment, even  with  reference  to  the  safety  of  the  monarchy. 

Again,  on  the  fifth  of  June,  probably  for  the  first  time,  the 
language  of  democracy  was  sopnded  in  the  palace  of  Versailles. 
A  deputation  of  the  Tiers  Etat  was  to  wait  upon  the  king.  Bailly 
was  the  president ;  he  had  to  adjust  the  ceremonies  with  the 
keeper  of  the  seals.  ''  It  is  not,"  said  the  keeper  of  the  seals, 
"  that  one  would  insist  upon  any  ancient  custom  (the  going 
down  upon  the  knee),  any  that  would  hurt  the  Tiers  Etat,  or 
that  the  king  has  any  intention  of  exacting  any  observance  of 
this  kind ;  yet  still,  as  this  custom  has  existed  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  if  the  king  should  will  it — **  "  But  if  twenty-five 
millions  of  men  should  not  will  it,"  interrupted  Bailly,  "  where 
would  be  the  means  of  forcing  them  ?"  This,  to  be  sure,  was  a 
question  not  hitherto  aske^  at  YeiBoilles,  in  the  palace  of  Louis 
VOL.  I.  a 
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XIY.,  and  shows  in  Bailly's  mind  the  inroad  of  the  new  opiiii(ffl( 
— With  respect  to  the  struggle  that  ensued  between  the  Ti 
Etat  and  the  privileged  orders,  M.  BaiUy  describes  it  much  in 
way  you  will  see  it  given  by  others. 

At  last  the  Tiers  Etat,  it  seems,  having  first  dropped  till 
name,  and  called  themselves  "  the  Commons,*'  voted  themseii 
"  the  ITational  Assembly." 

"  There  was  some  little  awkwardness,"  says  Bailly,— (n 
doubtedly  there  was,) — **  in  thus  declaring  ourselves  to  be  I 
nation.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  exactly  true,"  says  h 
**  while  there  was  assembled  at  the  time  a  Chamber  of  the  Clffg] 
and  a  Chamber  also  of  the  Noblesse,  with  a  right  to  be  so  as 
bled ;  and  yet  it  was  certain  that  the  French  in  mass  (the  clerg 
and  nobility  excluded)  were  such  a  majority,  that  they  mightB 
^  considered  as  the  whole  nation.  Usage  was  on  one  side,"  saj 
he,  **  reason  on  the  other  :  usage,  which  divided  the  nation  in* 
three  portions,  one  immense,  and  two  very  diminutive ;  reasoB 
that  wished  to  unite  them  all,  or  that  thought  the  one  largi 
should  absorb  the  two  small  ones."  !N'ow  here  I  must  observe, 
this  passage  of  M.  Bailly,  that  this  is  revolutionary  language 
that  it  is  by  reasonings  of  this  kind  that  men  on  all  these  ocd 
sions  colour  their  usurpations,  deceive  others  and  themselva 
Men  are  to  be  numbered  by  the  head ;  things  are  to  be  reduoei 
to  their  first  elements ;  what  is  called  reason  is  to  be  bronglj 
forward  to  put  aside  all  usage  and  custom ;  that  is,  to  put  i 
all  existing  feelings  and  associations  ;  and  the  nation  is  to  taki 
the  chance  of  a  new  set,  better  or  worse  (as  it  may  happen),  H 
be  formed  with  difficulty,  and,  after  a  collision,  a  conflict  wifl 
the  old,  ending  probably  in  a  civil  war. 

Acts  of  usurpation  should  be  also,  on  another  account,  morf 
carefully  avoided,  not  only  from  the  justice  of  the  case,  firom  the 
possible  inexpediency  of  the  proceeding,  but  from  the  impos* 
bility  of  receding,  when  a  public  body  has  once  committed  itseK 
An  accidental  circumstance  is  here  to  be  remarked.  It  was  oni^ 
misfortune  among  others,  that  the  Tiers  Etat  had  got  into  the 
great  hall,  where  the  States  General  would  naturally  assemble: 
there  they  were ;  and  it  appeared  more  in  course  for  the  othtf 
orders  to  be  found  there  too,  that  is,  to  come  to  them,  than  tli 
contrary ;  that  is,  the  Tiers  Etat  were  themselves  profiting  by  th* 
very  associations  which  they  were  calling  on  reason  to  destroy. 

But  this  act  of  usurpation  was,  in  fact,  not  proposed  in  th« 
assembly  of  the  Tiers  Etat  without  exciting  the  greatest  s^fia- 
tion ;  not  without  tumult  and  noise  the  most  Mghtfol  and  ove^ 
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powering ;  and  this  is  a  very  curious  circumstance.  M.  Bailly 
evidently  gives  himself  the  greatest  credit  for  the  calmness  and 
the  sort  of  vis  inertia  that  he  displayed.  He  was  president. 
Three  or  four  hundred  members  among  them,  "  the  brave  Bre- 
tons/' as  he  calls  them,  stood  bawling  for  the  question  before 
him ;  behind  him,  about  one  hundred  endeavouring  to  cause  an 
adjournment,  by  making,  if  possible,  a  still  greater  uproar,  that 
all  business  might  be  impracticable;  the  great  table  that  stretched 
along  the  hall  and  divided  the  parties,  alone  prevented  them 
from  coming  to  blows  :  a  scene  this,  which  might  have  taught 
M.  Bailly  and  the  patriots  how  much  more  easy  it  was  for  men 
to  feel  than  to  think,  and  that  the  reason  to  which  he  and  they 
were  referring  every  thing  was  only  one  element  among  others 
in  the  composition  of  human  nature. 

I  cannot  but  think  this  portion  of  M.  BaiUjr's  account  some- 
vhat  edifying.  It  is  my  offtce  to  denounce  to  you  all  acts  of 
usurpation  whenever  they  appear,  whether  committed  by  the 
friends  of  liberty  or  its  enemies.  Acts  of  usurpation  are  vio- 
lence J  violence  must  be  followed  by  violence,  by  hatred,  dis- 
eension,  bloodshed,  by  individual  and  national  calamity.  It  is 
natural  for  me  to  turn  my  own  eyes,  and  to  wish  to  direct  yours, 
to  the  beginning  of  these  things :  when  the  flood-gate  is  once 
opened,  it  is  in  vain  to  lament  the  rushing  out  of  the  torrent. 

But  to  proceed.  After  a  more  orderly  sitting  the  next  day, 
the  following  resolutions  were  decreed,  and  were  the  first  con- 
stitutional acts  of  the  Assembly,  by  a  majority  of  four  hundred 
and  ninety-one  to  ninety;  something  more  than  five  to  one. 
Observe  now  the  nature  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly,  and 
of  Bailly's  reasons  while  considering  these  resolutions.  The 
point  to  be  effected  was,  to  show  how  and  why  the  Assembly 
were  to  be  every  thing,  and  every  other  authority  in  the  state 
nothing.  Observe,  then,  I  repeat,  the  revolutionary,  special 
pleading  of  the  Assembly  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  their 
commentator,  the  philosopher,  in  the  second. 

"  The  Assembly,"  says  'the  first  paragraph  of  these  resolu- 
tions, "  the  Assembly,  deliberating  after  the  verification  of  its 
powers,  perceives  that  it  is  already  composed  of  representatives 
sent  directly  by  ninety-six  hundredths,  at  least,  of  the  whole 
nation."  Very  well:  ''Nothing,'*  says  Bailly,  "can  be  more 
exact  than  this  assertion." 

Again :  "  Suoh  a  mass  of  deputation,"  continues  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  Assembly,  **  cannot  remain  inactive  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  deputies  of  some  particular  bailliages,  or  of 
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some  classes  of  citizeiis ;  for  the  absent,  who  have  been  so^ 
moned,  cannot  prevent  those  who  are  present  from  the  full 
ercise  of  their  rights,  particularly  when  the  exercise  of  tin 
rights  is  a  dnty  imperious  and  pressing." 

"  Kothing,"  says  Bailly,  "  can  be  more  regular  than  th 
there  the  principle,  here  the  consequence :  quite  unansweral 
The  fbur-hundredths  that  are  absent,  but  duly  summoned,  cd 
not  impede  the  ninety-six-hundredths  that  are  present  Gi 
tainly  not.  To  show  the  contrary,  one  has  only  indeed,"  fl 
Bailly,  "to  cite  usage,  custom;  but  reason,"  he  replies,  "il 
has  now  awaked,  stifles  all  murmurs  of  this  kind  about  lua 
and  custom ;''  and  reason  having  thus  done  its  office,  M.  M 
can  proceed,  as  can  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  to  the  desin 
point,  and  that,  after  the  following  manner : — 

"  Moreover,  as  it  belongs  to  those  representatives  only,  ^ 
are  verified,  to  concur  with  the  national  wUl,  and  as  all  the 
presentatives  veriflcd  must  be  in  this  Assembly,  it  foUows 
dispensably  that  it  belongs  to  this  Assembly,  and  to  this  k 
sembly  only,  to  interpret  and  to  produce  the  general  will  of  4 
nation,"     All  right  again,  it  seems,  according  to  Bailly:  "T 
principle,"  says  he,  *'  that  all  the  representations  should  bevel 
fied,  is  incontestable ;  that  the  representatives  ought  all  to  "^ 
themselves  in  the  Assembly,  incontestable  also  (it  can  be  < 
tested  only  by  the  two  orders).     And  this  last  principle 
mitted,  the  assertion  that  it  belongs  to  the  Assembly,  and  to  I) 
Assembly  only,  to  declare  the  will  of  the  nation,  has  in  it  nothij 
rash,  and  nothing  that  is  not  perfectly  well  founded;"  that' 
in  other  words,  according  to  M.  Bailly,  for  the  king's  will,  ^M 
was  formerly  the  term,  the  national  will  was  to  be  substitntd 
and  by  the  national  will  was  meant  the  will  of  the  Assemblf 
and  so  it  comes  out  (according  to  ^A»«  reasoning  at  least)  that  A 
States  General  had  been  called  together  by  the  king,  that  a 
of  them,  the  Tiers  Etat,  might  be  made  king  instead  of  1 
Certainly  usage  and  custom  were  against  all  this,  but  reason 
then  adequate,  according  to  M.  Bailly,  to  settle  every  thing. 

Particularly  it  seems,  as  the  Assembly  went  on  to  decree,  til 
"  there  could  exist  between  the  throne  and  the  Assembly  no  v«* 
no  negative  power;"  and  as  the  Assembly  declared  forth 
**  that  the  common  work  of  the  national  restoration  could 
ought  to  begin  without  forther  delay  by  the  deputies 
and  that  they  ought  to  pursue  it,  as  without  interruption,  so 
without  obstacle."  Further,  "That  the  name  of  National 
sembly  is  the  only  one  that  befits  the  Assembly  in  the  pre«< 
state  of  things ;  as  weU  because  the  members  who  compoee 
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are  the  only  representatives  lawfully  and  publicly  known  smd 
verified,  as  because  also  tbey  are  sent  by  almost  the  whole  of 
the  nation ;  and  because,  finally,  the  representation  being  one 
and  indivisible,  no  one  of  the  deputies  (for  whatever  order  or 
class  they  may  be  chosen)  can  have  the  right  of  exercising  their 
functions  separately  from  this  Assembly. 

"  Here,"  says  Bailly  (still  proud  of  the  reasoning  and  wisdom 
of  the  Assembly),  "here,  then,  we  finish  by  a  principle  which 
confirms  and  legitimatizes  all  the  rest,  the  unity  of  the  national 
representation.  "What  «ort  of  a  state,'*  says  he,  "  is  that,  where 
the  nation  has  three  voices  ?  and  what  then  is  to  be  the  result 
of  these  three  voices  ?  Is  it  the  majority  of  the  three  that  is  to 
decide  ?  Would  it  not  then  be  of  course,  that  the  nobles  and 
the  clergy,  four  in  the  hundred,  would  in  the  event  be  the  ma- 
jority over  the  remaining  ninety-six  ?  But  who  then  will  at 
last  have  to  decide  between  the  two  orders  and  the  Tiers  Etat  ? 
The  king.  But  then  the  nation  has  no  longer  a  will.  Be  the 
following  truths,  then,  agreed  to : — ^No  more  orders  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  nation ;  deKberation  in  common ;  unity  in 
the  representation.  Let  me  admire,"  says  he,  "  the  wise  and 
firm  march  of  the  Assembly ;"  and  the  movements  of  this  mjEurch 
are  then  by  him  again  recapitulated. 

Something,  however,  of  civility,  of  haughty  civility,  that 
mnst  have  been  more  offensive  than  the  usurpation  itself,  was 
to  bring  up  the  rear  of  this  column  of  reasoning. 

"The  Assembly,"  said  the  last  clause  of  the  whole  resolution, 
''will  never  lose  the  hope  of  uniting  in  its  bosom  all  the  depu- 
ties that  are  now  absent :  will  never  cease  to  call  upon  them  to 
^fil  the  obligation  that  has  been, imposed  upon  them  of  con- 
curring with  the  sitting  of  the  States  General.  At  whatever 
moment  the  absent  deputies  may  present  themselves  in  the 
session  about  to  open,  the  Assembly  declares  beforehand  that  it 
will  hasten  to  receive  them,  to  share  with  them,  after  the  veri- 
fication of  their  powers,  the  continuance  of  the  great  labours 
vhieh  cannot  but  procure  the  regeneration  of  France." 

After  these  resolutions,  it  seems  the  Assembly  voted  what  they 
and  M.  Bailly  considered  a  respectful  address  to  the  king,  to  ap-  ' 
prize  him  what  the  resolutions  were ;  that  is,  to  apprize  him 
that  he  was  to  descend  from  his  throne  and  to  seat  himself  by 
the  president :  this,  or  something  very  like  it ;  and  then  the  hall 
resounded  with  reiterated  shouts  of  Vive  U  Boi  ! 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  M.  Bailly  of  the  revolutionary 
](^  that  was  used,  and  of  the  proceedings  that  followed*    I 
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know  not  how  to  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  Rituation  of  Fra« 
at  the  time,  than  that  such  logic  should  be  tolerated  and  safl 
proceedings  ensue.  M.  Bailly  was,  as  I  must  again  and  agfl 
repeat,  an  amiable  and  sensible  man,  a  calm  and  distmgnisbl 
philosopher,  a  disinterested  patriot;  yet  could  M.  Bailly  not  pel 
ceive,  that  while  the  Assembly  were  thus  usurping,  in  feict,  i 
whole  power  of  the  state,  the  king  in  the  meantime  had  dm 
nothing  to  justify  them  in  thus  setting  him  aside,  and  all  d 
rules,  and  maxims,  and  orders  of  the  ancient  monarchy  asM 
also  ;  that  they  were  standing  away  full  sail  from  the  shore,  al 
embarking  on  an  untried  ocean,  with  no  star  to  guide  them  W 
their  reason,  as  they  termed  it ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  with  Hi 
other  light  but  the  flashes  that  might  issue  from  the  thundtf 
storms  of  the  multitude.  The  injustice,  the  rashness,  thefoi 
of  all  this,  seems  never  for  a  moment  to  have  reached  the  fsf 
j)rehcnsion  of  this  most  respectable  member  of  the  Assemlilj 
The  regeneration  of  his  country  was  his  object ;  the  soveraj 
Avill  of  the  people  his  means. 

Such  was  M.  Bailly ;  such  were  thousands  of  intelligent  fflU 
around  him.  "What  could  be  expected,  what  could  behopedj 
from  the  majority  of  a  nation,  when  such  were  the  most  dista 
guished  of  the  wise  ^  But  those  who  consider  themselves  asti 
wise  also,  either  now  or  hereafter,  may  here  find  their  instruction 

The  next  act  of  the  Assembly  was  in  course.  M.  Bailly,  aa 
no  doubt  the  members  themselves,  were  conscious  that  the  « 
by  which  they  had  thus  constituted  the  Tiers  Etat  the  Natioiu 
Assembly,  comprehended  in  its  meaning  and  operation  the  & 
Btruction  of  the  two  privileged  orders.  "  In  establishing,"  s^ 
he,  **  that  we  could  do  without  them,  we  showed  their  inabiiit 
and  their  abuse.  Government,"  he  says,  "  could  not  but  see  tin 
this  act  seized  upon  that  authority  which  had,  till  that  tini^ 
bf  en  exclusively  royal,  to  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  natid 
and  its  legitimate  representatives."  And  now,  you  willobserfj 
us  one  usurpation  was  to  be  followed  up  by  another  (and  this  1 
always  one  of  the  great  objections  to  anything  that  bears  the  yerj 
appearance  of  usurpation),  it  became  necessary  to  the  Assemljiyi 
as  acquiescence  in  their  proceedings  could  not  possibly  be  » 
IKjcted  from  the  court,  to  provide  for  the  permanence  of  th* 
sitting,  lest  their  dissolution  should  be  attempted,  and  their  lead- 
ing  members  seized  and  imprisoned ;  and  they,  therefore,  pi** 
ceeded  next  to  vote,  that  the  existing  taxes,  not  having  be* 
consented  to  by  the  nation,  were  illegal ;  but  that  they  co^ 
sented  to  them  provisorily,  and  legalized  them,  till  the  day  « 
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their  dissolution,  after  which  none  were  to  be  legal  which  they 
bad  not  expressly  made  so. 

Now  here  it  may  surely  be  asked,  was  this  the  manner  in 
which  the  king  was  to  be  treated,  or  even  the  two  privileged 
orders?  These  two  privileged  orders  had  formally  (however 
late)  given  up  their  immunity  from  taxation.  Is  there  not  always 
in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  as  in  the  action  of  bodies,  a  reaction  to 
be  expected  ?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  court  should  urge 
the  king  to  bring  up  the  army  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  ? — that 
the  king  should  consent  to  it  ?  It  is  very  true,  that  if  things 
had  been  left  to  take  their  natural  course,  the  Tiers  Etat  might 
have  found  great  opposition  from  the  other  two  bodies,  voting 
by  order,  not  by  head ;  their  Kevolution  would  not  have  pro- 
ceeded at  the  rate  they  wished :  but  was  this  a  reason  for  their 
putting  everything  to  issue ;  for  their  making  their  terms  so 
hard  to  the  king  and  the  patrons  of  the  old  regime ;  for  their 
numing  the  chance  of  a  civil  war  ? 

But  such,  it  will  be  said,  was  the  nature  of  the  times.  Then 
such,  I  reply,  is  the  lesson  of  the  times,  and  as  such  I  propose 
it,  along  with  the  antecedent  selMiness  and  folly  of  the  privi- 
Iqgfed  orders,  to  your  most  careful  consideration.  There  is  selfish- 
ness on  the  one  side,  rashness  on  the  other. 

But  I  have  gone  more  into  this  subject  before,  and  explained 
myself  more  c^mly.  It  is  difficult  to  be  calm  when  the  very 
reasonings  that  have  led  to  fatal  consequences  are,  as  in  the  me- 
moirs of  Bailly,  exhibited  to  our  more  immediate  view :  when 
their  dangerous  pretensions,  their  shuffling  sophistry,  their  trium- 
phant injustice,  can  be  seen  through. 

Soon  after,  you  will  remark  new  circumstances  appearing :  the 
votes  were  printed  and  published ;  the  members  of  the  Assembly, 
the  clergy  particularly,  were,  therefore,  hooted  or  applauded  by 
the  populace.  M.  Baiily,  it  is  true,  makes  here  the  proper  ob- 
servations; but  it  should  have  taught  him,  and  have  taught 
others,  to  take  care  that  such  statesmen  as  these,  the  populace 
of  PaiiB,  did  not  interfere  in  the  debates  of  the  Assembly.  M. 
Bailly  notes  this  as  the  commencement  of  that  war  that  was 
afterwards  waged  by  the  Sansculottes  and  hired  armies  of  Paris ; 
that  is,  it  was  the  commencement  of  the  destruction  of  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  of  M.  Bailly  and  his  fellow-patriots. 

And  now  you  will  observe  that  the  lesson  is  to  alter,  and  you 
are  to  be  called  upon  to  remark  an  extraordinary  want  of  skill 
and  circumspection  in  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  the  court 

Some  opposition  was  of  course  to  be  made  to  these  proceedings 
of  the  Assembly,  and,  as  you  may  remember,  a  royal  sitting  was 
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determined  upon  (the  sitting  of  the  23rd  of  June) ;  that  is, 
king  was  to  occupy  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  while  he  summoDei 
to  his  presence  and  addressed  there  the  three  orders  of  the  Stafefl 
General. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  notifying  his  intention  in  an  official 
ner,  as  he  would  have  done  to  the  parliaments,  M.  Bailly, 
president,  received  no  proper  official  notice,  and  he  and  the  nu 
hers  of  the  Assembly  had  to  say  to  themselves  and  to  each  otho^ 
"  Is  it  decent  that  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly, 
even  the  deputies  of  the  Commons,  as  you  may  still  please 
consider  them,  is  it  decent  that  they  should  thus  be  apprized  ol 
the  intentions  of  the  king,  of  the  suspension  of  their  own  it- 
tings,  and  of  the  shutting  up  of  their  hall,  only  by  public  cn^ 
and  by  notices  posted  on  the  wall,  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  towa 
would  be  made  acquainted  with  the  shutting  up  of  a  theatre!" 

These  are  the  words  of  M.  Bailly,  and  are  but  too  reasonaUe;- 
and  the  conclusions  that  were  drawn  by  him  and  others  wertj 
but  too  natural-— that  what  the  court  intended  was  to  prevent 
the  Assembly  f^om  sitting  at  all ;  to  prevent  any  more  resolu" 
tions  like  those  we  have  jast  alluded  to,  of  the  17th,  till  some 
great  blow  should  be  struck  (probably  at  the  sitting  of  the  23rd]; 
to  prevent  the  union  of  the  clergy  at  all  events ;  and  to  allow  m 
time  to  the  Assembly  to  take  measures  in  opposition  to  the  royal 
sitting.  These  seem  to  have  been  the  notions  of  M.  Bailly,  and 
no  doubt  of  the  rest  of  the  Assembly ;  and  it  must  be  coiifessei 
that  they  were  very  fidr  conclusions  for  them  to  draw,  and  that 
they  afterwards  under  these  impressions  defended  themselves  from 
the  court,  and  supported  their  late  usurpation  of  the  powers  o^ 
the  state,  with  great  firmness  and  spirit 

The  facts  as  related  by  Bailly  himself,  one  of  the  prindpal 
persons  concerned,  are  the  same  that  have  been  given  you  by 
other  writers,  and  you  are  already  acquainted  with  them.  Tt« 
deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat  were  shut  out  from  their  hall,  when 
they  came  to  renew  their  sitting  agreeably  to  their  adjournment; 
they  therefore  assembled  in  a  tennis  court,  and  the  opportunity 
was  taken  to  declare,  and  indeed,  under  the  circumstance  of  tbe 
case,  it  was  necessary  to  declare,  that  wherever  its  members  could 
meet,  there  was  the  National  Assembly,  and  to  enter  into  a  solenm 
engagement  never  to  separate ;  an  oath  with  uplifted  hands  wa« 
the  form  adopted,  after  the  theatric  manner  of  the  nation;  itwaB 
pronounced  aloud  by  the  president,  heard  outside  the  doors,  re- 
echoed in  all  the  streets,  and  all  around  accompanied  and  fol- 
lowed up  (one  cannot  immediately  see  why)  by  universal  shouts 
of  ViveleRoi! 
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The  rerolatioiiary  language,  howerer,  in  wliicli  the  decree  sets 
out  18  remarkable.  "  The  National  Assembly*'  (the  words  are) 
"considering,  that  called  upon  to  fix  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  public  order/*  it  is 
then  added  indeed,  "  and  to  maintain  the  true  principles  of  the 
monarchy,  resolves,'*  &c.  On  these  last  words,  M-  Bailly  seems 
to  rest  his  thoughts  with  some  complacency.  "  The  Assembly," 
Bays  he,  ''  took  proper  precautions  against  the  ministry,  and 
armed  itself  against  its  despotism,  but  was  heart  and  soul  with 
the  king,  and  had  no  intention  to  do  any  thing  in  opposition  to 
his  lawful  authority ;  and  it  was  against  despotbm,  not  against 
the  monarchy,  that  its  proceediDgs  were  directed/' 

No  doubt  these  were  the  views  of  Bailly  and  the  majority  of 
the  Tiers  Etat ;  but  their  new  opinions,  their  contempt  for  pre- 
cedent,  for  experience,  and  the  established  forms  and  notions  of 
the  monarchy,  assisted  by  the  original  perverseness,  the  blind- 
ness, the  stupidity  I  had  almost  called  it,  of  the  court,  and  the 
lamentable  vrant  of  character  in  the  king,  soon  rendered  their 
good  intentions  vain,  soon  threw  everything  into  a  state  of  diffi- 
culty, from  which  no  wisdom  of  theirs  could  ever  afterwards 
extricate  the  unhappy  country  they  had  wished  to  serve ;  but  had 
endeavoured  to  serve  by  such  rash  and  dangerous  proceedings. 

**  What  has  inevitably  brought  on  and  hastened  the  Revolu. 
tion,"  says  M.  Bailly,  **  is,  that  the  ministers  would  never  see 
that  the  state  of  things  was  everywhere  changed. 

*^  Time  was,  when  one  led  the  people  with  ease;  for  cabinets 
were  then  so  superior  in  intelligence ;  but  this  superiority  has 
been  lost,  and  has  at  last  even  changed  places,  and  a  new  manner 
of  governing  must  now  be  adopted ;  a  truth  which  ministers 
have  not  yet  felt  the  force  of/' 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  turned  out  that  the  expected  royal 
sitting  was  considered  as  a  bed  of  justice.  Troops,  too,  were 
perceived  to  be  approaching ;  the  sitting  was  put  off  from  the 
22nd  to  the  23rd.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  Bailly  was  called 
up,  and  privatelv  informed  that  Necker  disapproved  of  the 
measures  adoptea,  that  he  would  not  attend  the  sitting,  and 
would  probably  be  dismissed.  It  had  been  settled  between  Bailly 
and  the  Assembly  that  no  reply  should  be  made  to  the  king, 
whatever  he  might  say  to  them ;  it  was  afterwards  intimated  to 
Bailly  by  the  kmg  that'  he  wished  no  reply  to  be  made ;  and 
under  these  most  unfortunate  circumstances  the  royal  sitting 
(^ened  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd. 

I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  that  I  consider  this  sitting 
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of  the  23rd  as  one  of  the  most  important  turns  in  the  history  of 
the  Eevolution.  The  patriots^  I  conceive,  should  have  heen  con- 
tent with  the  king's  proposals  then  delivered,  but  they  seem  to 
have  had  no  notion  of  the  kind ;  and  it  becomes  a  point  of  ca- 
riosity to  see  what  occurred  to  a  man.  like  Bailly  at  the  time. 

The  detail  which  he  gives  is  what  is  given  by  others,  and 
what  you  know.  The  most  deplorable  want  of  contrivance  was 
shown  by  the  ministers  even  in  so  insignificant  a  matter  as  the 
admission  of  the  Tiers  Etat  into  the  hcdl :  they  were  kept  wait- 
ing, as  you  are  aware,  and  in  the  rain,  till  the  other  two  orders 
were  seated ;  apparently  lest  they  should  mix  themselves  alon^ 
with  them.  The  majority  of  the  clergy  had  joined  them  the 
day  before. 

*'  One  was  astonished,"  says  Bailly,  ''  to  observe  that  the  king 
had  been  made  to  use  the  old  phrases,  '  the  king  wills,'  '  the  king 
understands,'  &c. ;  that  he  had  been  made  to  nullify  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Assembly,  when  as  the  chief  head,  the  hereditaiy 
representative  of  the  nation,  he  could  only  have  a  veto.  Masj 
deputies  observed  upon  such  expressions  as  '  the  benefits  which 
the  king  has  granted  to  his  people,'  &c.  &c.  The  king  sole 
master,  indeed,  and  sole  legislator  in  the  absence  of  the  nation, 
can  he  thus  speak  to  the  nation  assembled  in  the  form  of  its 
States  General !"  Here  we  see  new  opinions.  "  The  Commons," 
he  continues,  "  during  the  reading  of  the  king's  declarations, 
remained  in  a  silence  the  most  profound.  Kot  so  the  majority 
of  the  noblesse  and  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  who  accompanied 
and  followed  these  two  declarations  with  the  most  fireqnenfe 
bursts  of  applause.  Well  they  might,  indeed,  for  they  were 
partly  their  work." 

'*  Unhappy  prince,"  says  Bailly,  commenting  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  king's  speech  (the  spirited  part  of  it),  **  unhappy 
prince  !  to  what  have  they  pledged  you,  and  how  have  they  de- 
ceived you?" 

He  then  gives  the  minute  particulars  of  what  passed,  all  of 
which,  on  such  an  occasion,  are  important.  He  told  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  he  says,  that  the  Assembly,  having  adjourned 
till  after  the  royal  sitting,  could  not  separate  without  first  deli- 
berating, and  that  it  was  not  (as  had  been  reported)  to  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  M.  de  Briz^,  but  to  those  around  him, 
that  he  added,  "  I  conceive  that  the  nation  assembled  can  re- 
ceive no  orders." 

*'  I  respected,"  says  Bailly,  "  the  king  too  much,  and  knew 
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ixH)  well  what  was  due  to  the  Assemblyy  to  send  any  such  mes- 
Bage  without  their  direction. 

"  It  was,  in  truth,"  he  continues,  "  it  was  Mirabeau  that 
took  upon  himself  to  be  angry  with  M.  de  Briz^,  and  he  said 
pretty  nearly  what  has  been  reported : — '  Go  tell  those  who  sent 
you,  that  the  force  of  bayonets  is  of  no  avail  against  the  will  of 
the  nation/ 

"  This  has  been  praised,"  says  Bailly,  "  as  an  answer;  but  it 
is  no  answer,  it  is  a  sort  of  apostrophe,  which  he  was  under  no 
necessity  of  making ;  which  he  had  no  right  to  make,  for  it  was 
the  president  alone  who  was  called  upon  to  speak.  No  one  had 
Bald  a  word  to  us  of  bayonets ;  no  force  had  been  announced  to 
us;  no  menace  had  issued  from  the  mouth  of  M.  de  Briz6: 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  had  reminded  us,  as  it  was  his  duty, 
of  the  order  of  the  king ;  h£id  the  king  a  right  to  give  that 
order  ?  The  Assembly,  by  continuing  its  sitting,  had  decreed — 
no ;  and  I,"  says  Bailly,  *'  in  declaring  that  the  Assembly  could 
not  be  separated  till  it  had  deliberated  on  the  point,  had  main- 
tained its  rights  and  its  dignity,  and  had  kept  within  that  sort 
of  limit  and  restraint  which  an  assembly  and  its  president 
should  never  feil  to  observe."     These  ore  the  words  of  Bailly. . 

I  had  long,  I  confess,  before  I  read  these  remarks  of  Bailly, 
considered  ti^e  address  of  Mirabeau  (as  reported)  to  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  as  entirely  uncalled  for,  and  as  a  very  osten- 
tatious flourish,  which  the  Assembly  should  not  have  appeared 
to  adopt;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  perceive  that  a  reasonable  man 
hke  BaiUy,  however  patriotic,  however  a  disciple  of  the  new 
opinions  and  an  actor  in  the  scene  (though  the  actor  interfered 
with),  so  considered  it.  Yiolent  sallies,  such  as  catch  the 
applause  of  public  assemblies  at  the  time,  are  always  very  sus- 
picious in  point  of  wisdom,  sometimes  in  point  of  principle,  and 
are  upon  the  whole  to  be  avoided,  and  neither  to  be  produced 
nor  applauded  by  those  who  mean  well. 

There  was  then  a  pitiful  attempt  made  by  the  court  to  dis- 
turb the  Assembly  by  workmen,  and  make  them  qidt  the  haU. 
The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  the  Assembly  unanimously 
declared,  that  it  persisted  in  its  former  resolutions ;  and  as  those 
had  been  in  the  royal  sitting  formerly  annulled  by  the  king,  the 
royal  authority  and  that  of  the  Assembly  were  thus  placed  en- 
tirely at  issue ;  and  Bailly  observes,  that  the  Assembly  was  never 
BO  great  as  at  that  moment ;  rendered  so,  by  a  declaration  so 
simple,  so  precise,  and,  all  circumstances  considered,  so  firm. 
What  the  ministers  gained,  says  he,  by  this  strange  sitting,  so 
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he  terms  it,  was  only  to  make  the  nation  exhibit  a  new 
Bovereignty,  and  by  a  solemn  act  to  decide,  and  in  favonr  of 
nation,  the  conflict  that  then  existed  between  the  powers  of 
nation  and  the  king.   The  Assembly  concluded  by  declaiing  tk 
persons  inviolable. 

Four  pages  now  follow  in  M.  BaiUy,  which  will  show 
student  very  distinctly  the  views  that  were  taken  of  this 
gular  crisis,  probably  by  the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic 
of  France,  at  this  particular  period. 

I  have  already  announoed  to  you  that  the  Assembly  should, 
conceive,  have  closed  with  the  proposals  of  the  king,  and  savei 
their  country  from  the  storm  that  evidentiy  was  impendingi 
but  this  is  the  great  question,  and  you  must  well  obseare  what 
are  the  sentiments  and  expressions  of  such  a  man  as  Baillyit 
the  time. 

In  the  first  place,  he  begins  with  representing  the  conduct 
of  the  Assembly,  as  '  above  all  Grecian  and  all  Eoman  tee.' 
"  Nothing  in  antiquity,"  says  he,  **  can  be  opposed,  to  tiiese  re- 
solutions in  point  of  wisdom,  and  nothing  to  the  flmmess  of  tho« 
by  whom  they  were  adopted.'*  But  at  the  close  of  this  diBCUssioiii 
while  endeavouring  to  show  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  miiu** 
ters,  '*  where,"  says  he,  "  was  their  force  to  carry  their  measnrea? 
were  they  sure  of  the  soldiers  ?  The  event  proved  not.  Couli 
they  believe  in  their  numbers,  &c. ;  this  was  the  causd  of  tbe 
people,  but  the  soldiers  are  people ;  what  then  could  they  have  at^ 
tempted  ?  Imprisonment — ^but  imprisonments  are  to  have  some 
term  or  other ;  they  durst  not  have  done  it.  But  besides,  how- 
ever they  might  have  deceived  the  king  with  r^ard  to  measure^ 
of  which  he  saw  not  the  probable  result,  measures  of  rigour 
were  foreign  to  his  heart,  and  such,  I  am  sure,  he  would  have 
revolted  from."  But  here  it  may  be  observed,  in  answer  to  M. 
BaiUy,  where  was  then  this  Boman  firmness  in  the  ABsemblf 
if  they  had  no  enemy  to  fear  ?  and  with  respect  to  their  wifldom, 
if  such  was  the  king,  it  might  have  surely  been  asked  K. 
BaiUy,  why  was  the  Asseinbly  thus  to  erect  thdr  power  upoo 
the  ruins  of  his  ?  Why  were  they  to  force  on  this  tremfflidoiB 
issue  of  a  distinct  struggle  between  their  king  and  the  Assembly' 
They  saw  the  ministers  and  the  military  force  ranged  around 
the  king :  behind  themselves  were  placed  the  people  of  Versailltf 
and  Paris,  who  were  to  be  taught,  at  all  hazards,  the  doctrina 
of  insurrection.  These  were  the  parties,  this  their  situation,  tb« 
the  field  of  battie — and  what  an  issue !    Suppose  the  soldien 
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to  stand  by  the  monarch  while  he  maintained  his' late  de- 
tions,  what  was  to  become  of  the  Assembly  and  eventually 
the  cause  of  Ereedom  ?  Suppose,  on  the  contrary,  the  soldiers 
to  side  with  the  Assembly  and  the  people,  what  was  then 
become  of  the  royal  authority  ?  What  various  chances  here 
I  confusion  and  bloodshed !  and  on  what  account  ?  Because 
Srance,  upon  a  system  of  moderation  and  conciliation  with  the 
ing^and  court,  was  then  not  to  be  regenerated,  as  it  was  called ; 
lecause  all  that  had  been  expected  by  the  followers  of  the  new 

E'aionswas  then  not  to  be  realized;  because  the  whole  was 
n  to  proceed  on  a  system  of  mutual  tolerance,  mutual  conces- 
Ions,  checks,  and  balances ;  and  because  the  old  opinions  were 
iien  not  to  be  entirely  scoffed  and  hooted  out  of  the  world  by 
the  new.  Such  were  the  calamities  to  ensue.  Kow  was  this 
wisdom  in  the  Assembly  ?  '  Was  this  the  conduct  of  statesmen  ? 
Our  own  ancestors  had  a  very  different  case  before  them,  while 
acting  in  the  Long  ParHament.  Charles  I.  had  shown  thoi  his 
principles  and  feelings  were  perfectly  arbitrary :  far  £:om  calling 
together  the  free  assemblies  of  the  country,  he  had  endeavoured 
for  eleven  years  together  to  rule  without  them,  Louis  XVI.,  on 
the  contrary,  was  a  prince  acknowledged,  by  the  most  furious  of 
the  assertors  of  thete  new  opinions,  to  be  peaceful,  benevolent, 
patriotic — to  be  anything  but  a  tyrant.  I  am  not  now  arguing  the 
question  with  revolutionary,  daring  men,  who  enjoy  disorder, 
and  whose  dreadfiil  talents  and  propensities  are  called  into  full 
triumph  and  display,  on  such  occasions,  to  the  gratification  of 
their  personal  pride  or  selfishness ;  but  I  speak  to  those  who  mean 
well,  who  deserve  the  venerable  name  of  patriot,  but  who  get 
enamoured  of  their  own  notions  of  political  right ;  who  are  strong, 
as  they  suppose,  in  their  powers  of  reason ;  who  become,  by  sym- 
pathy, warm  and  heated ;  and  who,  by  turning  away  from  coun- 
sels of  expediency,  and  of  moderation,  by  not  being  reasonable  in 
time,  by  not  striking  balances^  by  not  bmng  content  with  what 
is  practicable,  without  further  experiment  or  hazard ;  in  short, 
hy  despising  everything  of  this  sane  and  necessary  kind,  become, 
in  truth,  political  enthusiasts,  and  mere  enthusiasts,  dangerous 
to  themselves,  and  enemies  to  the  best  interests  of  their  country. 

Kow  I  apprehend  this  to  be  one,  at  least,  of  the  great  lessons 
of  the  French  Eevolution. 

The  first  lesson,  no  doubt,  is  the  restiveness  of  the  privileged 
orders,  who  will  never  give  way  at  all,  and  never,  even  if  they 
do,  concede  in  time.  But  the  next  is  the  possibility  and  danger 
of  political  enthusiasm,  enthusiasm  in  support  of  a  theory,  in 
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support  of  some  supposed  intuitions  of  the  understanding,  ri^is 
of  human  nature,  dictates  of  common  sense ;  and  these  two  op- 
posite lessons  I  have  taken,  and  shall  continue  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  holding  up  to  your  observation,  (and  this  even  st 
the  chance  of  wearying  you,)  on  account  of  what  I  conceive  to 
be  their  supereminent  importance. 

Observe  the  confession  of  M.  Bailly  himself.  ''  In  the  second 
declaration  of  the  23rd,"  he  says,  "  wherp  the  intentions  of  the 
king  are  manifested,  it  must  be  admitted,  many  things  are  settled 
by  the  king  in  a  manner  perfectly  paternal ;  many  which  must 
have  come  within  the  view  of  the  States  General.  There  was 
to  be  no  impost,  for  instance,  without  the  consent  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  none  was  to  last  beyond  a  session,"  says 
he.  "  All  this  was  very  good ;  but  was  this  to  be  the  form,  wheji 
the  nation,  when  the  enlightened  nation  was  present  ?  '  Why 
are  you  not  satisjQied  }' "  he  continues,  **  said  one  of  his  ministen 
to  me  ;  '  had  the  king  made  a  declaration  like  this  ten  years  ago, 
would  it  not  have  been  received  with  enthusiasm  ?*  '  Oh,  yes,' 
I  replied,  *  no  doubt,  ten  years  ago.'  *  Why,  what  then  does 
the  Assembly  want  or  wish  to  do  }*  *  Every  thing  itself,'  1 
replied ;  *  not  for  you  to  do  it.' " 

!N^ow  this  conduct  in  M.  Bailly  and  in  the  Assembly,  I  con- 
sider first,  as  following  but  too  surely  in  the  natural  progress  of 
political  collision  at  all  times ;  but  secondly,  as  the  folly,  the 
enthusiasm  of  new  opinions,  and  such-  folly  as  new  opiniom 
will,  on  every  occasion,  display. 

Matters  now  began  to  look  very  ominous.  You  remember  tiie 
affair  of  the  eleven  soldiers.  Bailly  consulted  Necker  what  was  to 
be  done,  for  in  this  case  they  had  but  one  wish  and  sentiment. 

!N^ecker  recommended  the  course  that  was  afbewards  adopted, 
but  advised  a  city  guard,  as  M.  Bonneville  had  done,  at  an  as- 
sembly of  the  electors  a  few  days  before ;  a  scheme  that  was 
afterwards  executed  in  an  instant,  and  carried  to  an  extent  that 
overthrew  all  the  existing  executive  authority  in  the  kingdom, 
in  the  extraordinary  manner  you  have  seen,  during  the  crisis  ol 
the  1 4  th  of  July ;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe,  Uie  first  hinti 
and  origin  of  great  events  like  these. 

We  have  next  appearances  still  more  gloomy ;  the  troops,  the 
artillery  every  where  drawing  round  Versailles,  and  Mirabeau'ft 
spirited  speeches  and  addresses  to  the  king.  Bailly  seems  to  have 
talked  with  some  of  the  ministers,  and  remonstrated  with  then. 
They  told  him  that  the  troops  were  only  meant  to  maintaiA 
peace  and  order  in  Paris.     The  philosopher,  however,  set  him* 
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self  to  work,  and  from  the  vieible  appearances  and  known  facts, 
Beems  to  have  reasoned  out  (what  I  conceive  to  have  been)  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  and  the  views  of  the  court,  with  sufficient 


He  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  very  much  captivated  with 
Mirabeau's  celebrated  address  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of  the 
troops.  He  refers  particularly  to  that  part  of  it  where  it  is  said, 
"  We  should  but  deceive  you.  Sire,  if  we  were  not  to  add,  under 
the  impulse  of  our  present  circumstances,  that  this  empire  of 
peace  and  order  is  the  only  one  which  it  is  now  possible  to 
exercise  in  France." 

"  It  is  not  to  be  dissembled,"  says  Bailly,  "  that  Mirabeau  was 
in  the  Assembly,  its  principle  of  force.  Nothing  could  be  more 
grand;  more  firm,  more  worthy  of  the  occasion  than  this  address 
to  the  king ;  with  every  proper  form  of  respect,  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  resolution  of  the  23rd,  where  the  Assembly  declares  that 
it  will  persist ;  here,  then,  it  tells  the  king  himself  the  same. 
The  great  quality  of  Mirabeau  was  boldness ;  it  was  this  that 
fortified  his  talents,  directed  him  in  the  management  of  them, 
and  developed  their  force.  "Whatever  might  be  his  moral  cha- 
racter, when  he  was  once  elevated  by  circumstances,  he  assumed 
a  grandeur  and  a  purity,  and  was  exalted  by  his  genius  to  the 
fidl  height  of  courage  and  of  virtue." 

The  remainder  of  the  first  volume  of  Bailly  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  crisis  of  aflairs  that  immediately  took  place,  and  which 
was  terminated  by  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  an  armed  national  force,  or  rather  of  an  armed  nation 
resisting  the  court  and  adopting  the  measures  of  the  Assembly, 
and  taking  the  chance  of  what  was  called  the  regeneration  of 
France.  M.  Bailly  seems  not  to  have  been  in  the  secret  of 
affairs,  but  he  describes,  much  in  the  way  you  have  already 
soen,  the  anxiety  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  own — the  anxiety  and  terror  of  a  good  man,  during  a 
crisis  so  tremendous. 

Nothing  was  wanting  but  the  visible  acquiescence  of  the  king, 
which  was  given,  and  given  with  every  appearance  of  sincerity 
and  good  wUl.  The  particulars  are  described  by  Bailly  in  the 
beginning  of  his  second  volume. 

The  king  seems,  according  to  Bailly's  representation,  never  to 
bave  had  any  pleasure  greater  than  that  of  being  considered  the 
fether  and  benefactor  of  his  people.  He  orders  the  troops  to 
withdraw ;  gives  up  all  idea  of  force,  and  without  ceremony, 
aad  accompanied  only  by  his  brothers,  repairs  to  the  Assembly 
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to  make  hie  peace  with  thexiL    Expressions  in  his  speech » 

move  the  Assembly,  that  they  surround  and  attend  him  in  la 

return  to  his  palace,    JSTothing  is  heard  but  the  sounds  of     Ym 

le  Eoi!'*     The  trees,  the  gates,  the  walls,  the  statues,  arejB 

covered  with  spectators ;  the  air  is  fine,  the  day  brilliant;  ttft 

people  teU  the  king  that  he  has  need  of  no  other  guards.    JL 

Villeroi  answers,  that  he  may  resign  his  office,  as  the  nation  tm 

taken  his  duty  upon  itself!     "  The  walk  is  fatiguing  to  ym 

majesty,"  said  an  attendant  to  him.     **I^ot  at  aU,  notatatt 

fatiguing,"  repUed  the  king,  pointing  to  the  deUghted  cw>w4 

that  escorted  him.     "  These  acclamations  render  homage  to  yo« 

character.  Sire,"  said  another.     "How  could  they  ever  haTe 

misconceived  me  ?"  answered  the  king.     The  music  sounded  ai 

they  approached  the  palace.     The  air  was  that  of  the  eongj 

"  How  can  you  be  so  weU  as  in  the  midst  of  your  children  r 

The  queen  was  seen  waiting  in  the  balcony  with  the  dauphin  a 

her  arms  to  be  presented  to  the  spectators ;  and  the  kmg,  the 

court,  the  Assembly,  and  the  people,  dissolve  in  an  univerad 

sentiment  of  peace,  and  tenderness,  and  joy.     And  thus  tar,  at 

least,  historians  seem  agreed.  . 

Alas !  the  contrast  between  scenes  like  these  and  those  m 

were  so  soon  to  succeed  them  \  between  these  amiable  effusi^ 

of  a  generous,  loyal,  I  had  almost  said  forgiving  people,  and  tin 

dark  suspicions,  the  unreasonable  clamours,  the  tumultuous  in- 

road  of  a  ferocious  and  bloody  populace ;    the  queen  flyij 

through  her  palace  from  assassins,  and  the  king  conducW 

captive  to  the  metropolis ! 


LECTURE    XIIL 

FERRIERES. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  endeavoured  to  introduce  to  your  obsem^ 
tion  the  views  and  reasonings  of  the  philosophic  Bailly  in  t» 
earlier  stages  of  the  Eevolution.  I  must  continue  a  little  longflj 
this  species  of  lecture :  the  leading  and  more  critical  points  wu 
thus  be  revived  in  your  memories ;  the  instruction  belonging" 
them ;  dijQferent  portraits  of  the  Revolution  will  be  offered  yo^ 
in  their  own  fresh  and  natural  colours;  you  wiU  not  have  te 
receive  my  representations ;  you  wiU  see  the  materialfl  npoi 
which  my  own  judgment,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  formed. 
To-day  I  shall  therefore  produce  specimens  of  the  views a» 
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reasonings  of  the  Marquis  de  Eerrieres,  a  deputy  of  the  Nobility, 
a  patron  of  the  old  opinions,  and  who,  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scene,  and  apparently  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  men,  has 
every  right  to  be  heard. 

The  Marquis  de  Ferrieres  was  bom  at  Poictiers  in  1741,  was 
a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  was  at  the  time 
about  the  age  of  £fty,  and  in  the  fuR  vigour  of  his  faculties. 

He  relates,  he  says,  the  facts  that  he  witnessed,  or  that  were 
reported  to  him  by  those  on  whom  he  could  depend,  and  he  neg- 
lected no  written  accounts  that  seemed  likely  to  afford  him  in- 
formation ;  he  hopes  to  furnish  materials  for  future  historians. 

He  had  early  retired  to  the  country,  where  he  lived  occupied 
with  his  duties  and  his  studies.  Of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  he 
had  written  in  defence  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind  against 
the  philosophers  who  ^ad  improved,  as  they  supposed,  on  the 
doctrines  of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and  Eousseau ;  and  when 
sent,  therefore,  by  the  universal  respect  of  the  nobility  of  his 
baiUiage,  as  their  deputy  to  the  States  General,  his  birth,  his 
education,  his  religious  habits  of  thought,  all  concurred  to  render 
him  the  defender  of  the  old  opinions,  and  to  seat  him  on  the 
opposition  side  of  the  Assembly,  where  he  always  voted,  with 
the  majority  of  the  nobility,  against  the  union  of  the  orders,  in 
concurrence  with  them  on  all  the  principal  questions,  and  finally, 
against  the  great  work  of  the  Assembly,  the  Constitution  of  1 791. 

He  was  not  a  speaker,  but  he  was  occasionally  a  writer,  and, 
fortunately  for  us,  h^  wrote  on  the  subject  of  the  French  Eevo- 
Intion,  or  rather  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  he  seems  to 
exhibit  to  us  very  faithfully  the  different  impressions  he  received 
from  what  he  saw  and  heard. 

It  is  agreeable  to  ffnd,  that  a  respectable  and  good  man  like 
this  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  tranquil  pleasures  and  duties, 
and  to  die  in  peace,  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  1804. 

He  opens  his  narrative  by  observing,  that  he  was  chosen  de- 
puty very  unexpectedly  to  himself,  but  "  I  could  soon  discover," 
says  he,  **  all  the  selfish  interests  that  were  actuating  all  the 
great  bodies  of  the  kingdom :  the  parliaments  hoped  to  receive 
all  that  the  States  General  could  take  away  from  the  king ;  the 
high  nobility  to  shake  off  the  ministerial  yoke,  which  had  been 
imposed  ujpon  them  by  Cardinal  Eichelieu ;  the  capitalilBts  and 
the  renters  to  pledge  the  state  for  the  debt  due  by  the  king ;  and 
the  Commons  affected  only  to  wish  for  a  reform  of  abuses,  while 
the  double  representation,  which  would  have  been  null  if  the 
orders  were  to  vote  separately,  showed  plainly,  that  they  meant 
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to  vote  by  head,  and  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  ds^ 
rations  that  were  to  follow. 

''  The  nobles  in  the  provinces  would  have  nothing  to  say  ii 
the  great  lords ;  their  interests,  they  thought,  would  be  Baen^ 
ficed.  My  situation,  which  rendered  me  imlifferent  to  allyiefff 
of  ambition,  fixed  their  choice,  and  still  more  my  principN 
which  were  well  known,  but  very  far  removed  from  any  tenden^ 
to  despotism ;  in  me  they  believed  they  had  found  the  meaoi 
between  abandoning  everything  and  conceding  nothing :  asiwi 
not  one  that  was  bound  to  the  court,  what  I  was  likely  to  m* 
trench  from  the  monarch  would  be  all  gain  to  the  nation.  M 
is  the  history  of  ray  elevation ;  or  it  may  be,  that  the  Ahmghty, 
to  punish  my  foolish  pride,  chose  to  show  me,  that  aU  my  si^ 
posed  virtues,  all  my  vain  science,  upon  which  I  so  plumed  my- 
self, that  all  were  of  no  avail  in  the  great  affairs  of  the  woiid;' 
that  out  of  the  confined  circle  in  which  his  fatherly  goodne* 
had  traced  out  for  me,  they  could  be  of  no  use  either  to  myself 
or  my  country,  and  that  I  might  thus  be  taught  to  bless  M 
compassionate  wisdom  which  I  had  so  often  but  little  ^mdfl^ 
stood ;  for  often  has  it  happened  to  me,  in  thoughtless  moment^ 
to  murmur  in  secret  at  being  limited  to  the  exercise  of  the  ma* 
good  qualities  of  a  private  individual,  and  removed  fi:om  tio» 
employments  which  would  have  furnished  me  with  an  oppoite* 
nity  of  exhibiting  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  a  public  mas.  ' 

**  I  confess,  that  having  participated  in  no  intrigue  to  procun 
my  deputation,  it  was  with  much  secret  congratulation  that  f 
saw  myself  now  about  to  produce  the  fruits  of  twenty  years « 
thought  and  study,  and  that  I  was  now  to  be  useful  tomycoaff* 
try.     I  was  soon  cruelly  undeceived. 

"  But  if  I  have  not  laboured  for  my  ootemporaries,  I  have  for 
posterity  at  least.  I  now  place  before  their  eyes  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  It  may  be,  that  the  expfr 
rience  of  those  who  go  before  will  not  always  be  useless  to  thosfl 
who  follow. 

"  I  write,"  says  he,  "  not  the  history  of  the  French  Berolii- 
tion,  but  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  I  mean  to  exhibit  tte 
speakers  and  actors  just  as  they  spoke  and  acted,  and  at  theffiO* 
ment,  and  ©n  the  spot.  It  is  of  no  consequence  what  they  wooHi 
say  or  do  now ;  let  them  only  ask  themselves,  did  they  or  dii 
they  not  so  speak  and  act  at  the  time  ?  \ 

"No  sooner,"  says  he,  "had  the  deputies  arrived  atPaA' 
than  they  all  seemed  to  give  vent  at  once  to  their  particulars^ 
ings ;  a  general  restlessness  seemed  to  have  got  possession  of  all 
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their  understandings,  a  vague  desire  of  change.  The  French, 
eonfined  till  that  moment  hy  a  vigilant  and  severe  police,  which 
watched  and  controlled  their  every  movement,  their  every  thought, 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  all  notions  of  the  social  compact, 
the  rights  of  the  nation,  the  rights  of  tlie  monarch,  those  of  in- 
dividuals, those  of  different  classes  of  citizens ;  and  they  hurried 
everything  into  a  state  of  exaggeration,  everything — even  truth 
itself,  to  which  they  would  have  preferred  error,  as  far  more  im- 
pofiing  and  grand ;  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  utmost  in- 
temperance of  sentiments  and  language,  as  if,  issuing  from  some 
long  enchantment,  they  had  now  recovered  the  fSaculty  of  speak- 
ing and  thinking.  It  was  in  the  coffee-houses  of  the  Palais  Boyal 
that  was  shown  in  its  true  colours  this  new  development  of  the 
national  character ;  everything  was  to  be  understood,  everything 
was  to  be  known,  everything  was  to  be  communicated,  and  there- 
fore every  day  was  there  assembled  a  crowd  of  people.  Here 
came  one  with  a  draught  of  a  constitution  in  his  hand,  which  he 
assured  every  one,  in  the  most  confident  manner,  must  necessarily 
occupy  the  labours  of  the  States  General ;  then  came  another 
with  a  composition,  which  he  read  aloud  with  all  his  might, 
drawn  up  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case  of  the 
nation;  a  third  thundered  away  against  the  ministers,  the 
nohles,  the  priests,  thus  clearing  away  the  stage  for  what  he  also 
had  to  propose ;  while  a  fourth  had  climbed  upon  a  table,  and 
was  discussing  the  great  question  of  voting  by  head,  or  propos- 
ing chimerical  plans  of  government  of  his  own ;  each  had  its 
auditory,  more  or  less  numerous,  that  listened  to  him,  and  ap- 
proved or  censured."  Such  is  the  lively  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
very  faithM  picture  given  by  the  marquis. 

Ferrieres  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of  speaking  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  (Sailly,  you  may  observe,  says  little  of  him) ; 
but  Ferrieres  represents  him  as  becoming,  from  a  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  idol  of  the  people,  and  the  chief  of  a  party  com- 
posed of  nobles  discontented  with  the  court ;  philosophers  greedy 
of  honours  and  the  good  things  of  this  world ;  men  mortSed  at 
bging  nothing,  when  this  was  not  the  case  with  others ;  adven- 
turers and  bankrupts,  who  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the 
States  General,  and  the  rapid  march  of  public  opinion,  indulged 
themselves  in  all  possible  hopes  and  expectations.  ^*  The  duke," 
Bays  he,  "  was  himself  without  talents,  and  debased  by  a  life  of 
*  drunkenness  \  greedy  of  money  to  a  degree  that  would  have  been 
perfectly  reprehensible  in  a  private  man,  but  which  was  disgrace- 
M  and  degrading  in  a  prince ;  he  had  every  vice  which  can 
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make  crime  odious,  and  none  of  the  brilliant  qualities  by  which 
it  can  be  in  some  degree  illustrated  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  The 
dead  feelings  of  the  duke/'  he  says,  *'  it  was  necessary  to  ani- 
mate, in  some  way  or  other,  that  he  might  appear  to  have  a  wish 
for  something,  and  so  they  held  out  to  him  the  supreme  power, 
under  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom ;  all  the 
public  money  at  his  disposal,  and,  in  the  events  which  it  was  for 
him  to  hasten,  the  crown  for  his  children,  and  himself  thus  made 
the  commencement  of  a  new  dynasty." 

This  is  the  account  of  Ferrieres ;  and  something  of  this  kind 
must  be  supposed,  the  concurrence  of  opinion,  reaching  to  similar 
conclusions,  is  so  very  great.  There  is  a  passage  even  in  Baillj 
which  seems  to  look  the  same  way ;  but  this  part  of  the  secret 
history  of  the  Revolution  has  never  yet  been  brought  to  light, 
and  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  Mirabeau, 
you  may  remember,  has  been  always  suspected  of  having  for  some 
time  connected  himself  with  this  desperate  faction. 

Terrieres  seems  to  have  thought  very  unjustly  of  Necker  on 
every  occasion,  his  talents,  his  intentions ;  this  you  will  see  at 
the  commencement  of  his  work ;  he  even  supposes  him  to  haTe 
been  connected  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  With  more  reason, 
he  represents  the  philosophers,  the  authors,  the  journalists,  as 
turning  against  the  parliament  when  the  States  General,  a  body 
more  adapted  to  their  purposes,  had  once  been  called  for  and 
granted  by  the  king. 

The  meeting  of  the  States  General  seems  extremely  to  have 
affected  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  as  indeed  it  did  others.  He 
saw  the  procession  and  the  ceremonies  of  this  great  event,  with 
all  the  pious  emotions  of  a  religious  man,  and  sdl  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  patriot :  his  description  of  what  he  saw  and  what  he 
felt  is  striking ;  and  you  have  placed  before  you  in  this  part  of 
his  work,  the  man  whose  opinions  and  observations  you  are  going 
to  read. 

He  makes  such  observations  on  what  passed  at  the  opening  of 
the  States,  and  afterwards  on  the  Tiers  Etat,  as  you  might  ex- 
pect, but  seems  to  think  that  great  want  of  skill  and  capacity 
was  shown  by  those  who  had  the  management,  particalarly 
Necker. 

The  description  that  he  gives  of  the  different  people  and  partial 
that  appeared  around  him  is  not  very  favourable ;  and  a  wdl- 
meaning  man,  he  tit  length  observes,  like  himself  insulated  and 
left  alone  in  the  midst  of  such  a  multitude  as  this,  knew  not 
where  to  repose  bis  confidence.  One  trait  of  the  general  picturSy 
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not  being  as  much  insisted  upon  by  others  as  it  deserves,  I  will 
give  you ;  more  concisely,  but  as  much  as  possible  in  his  own 
words.  All  through  this  lecture,  you  will  observe,  I  make  a 
sort  of  running  translation  of  his  work. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  part  taken  by  the  women  in  the  Revo- 
lution, particularly  those  about  court,  of  whom  he  is  no  great  ad- 
mirer. "  A  great  wish,"  says  he,  "  to  be  of  consequence,  to  be 
busy ;  little  jealousies  and  animosities,  and  attachments  still  more 
trifling  ;  spleen,  weariness,  &c. ;  hearts  emptied  of  all  the  na- 
tural affections ;  aU  these  things  concurred  to  throw  most  of  the 
women  about  court  into  the  popular  party.  With  that  eternal 
frivoHty  which  marked  their  character,  a  revolution,  which  was 
to  decide  the  fate  of  France,  was  treated  by  them  as  would  have 
been  an  intrigue  that  was  to  displace  a  minister,  or  advance  a  lover. 
Seated  at  their  toilettes,  or  lost  in  all  the  soft  luxuriance  of  their 
boudoirs,  *  "What  a  charming  thing,'  they  cried,  *  is  a  revolution !' 
— Gallantry  is  the  great  means  on  which  the  sex  have  to  depend ; 
tins  was  always  so,  and  it  was  thus  that  they  were  enabled  to 
play  a  distinguished  part  in  the  wars  of  the  League  and  of  the 
Fronde.  This  means  of  influence  was  not  neglected  now ;  their 
lovers  were  members  of  the  minority  of  the  noblesse,  and  that 
"was  already  much  in  their  favour.  But  the  harsh,  yet  firm  and 
vigorous  rudeness  of  the  deputies  of  the  Commons  frightened 
them  not ;  a  new  sort  of  language  and  of  people  had  at' least  the 
merit  of  exciting  curiosity.  But  what  a  triumph  to  decide  a 
tote  by  their  influence  in  one  of  the  houses ;  to  animate  by  a  ges- 
ture, by  a  look,  a  patriot  while  pouring  out  from  the  tribune  the 
flaming  language  of  liberty !  and  again,  how  delightful  to  be 
eternally  in  motion,  coming  here  and  going  there,  to  have  mys- 
terious conferences  at  one's  house,  to  have  the  great  interests  of 
twenty-four  millions  of  people  discussed  there ;  a  people,  too, 
that  were  regenerating  themselves ;  to  have  cards  at  Paris,  to 
harangue  about  constitutions,  and  to  assure  every  one  that  one 
bated  despotism  and  all  its  agents ! 

"  Madame  de  Stael,  the  daughter  of  I^ecker,  became  one  of 
the  most  zealous  propagators  of  democracy.  Bom  with  great 
powers  of  mind,  very  active  fSaculties,  a  lively  imagination,  and  a 
passion  for  celebrity,  secret  interviews,  morning  billets,  evening 
meetings,  parties  of  pleasure,  intrigues,  she  was  equal  to  every- 
ihing ;  at  one  and  the  same  time,  was  she  to  be  found  at  Paris, 
«t  Versailles,  in  the  saloon,  in  the  boudoir,  always  at  work, 
tmd  perfectiy  indefatigable.  M«.  de  Luines,  d^Aiguillon,  de  Cas- 
telane,  de  Tess^,  de  Coigni,  each  had  their  post,  gave  dinners, 
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assisted  regularly  at  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly,  cajoled  the 
patriot  deputies,  got  them  to  write  pamphlets,  animated  the 
weary,  and  supported  the  failing:  politics  took  the  place  of 
topics  of  gallantry,  and  anecdotes  of  scandal;  liberty  was  in 
every  mouth,  a  love  of  rule  in  every  heart;  society  became  an 
arena  that  exhibited  an  universal  combat,  a  combat  marked,  in- 
deed, with  rudeness  and  impropriety ;  difference  of  opinion  fur- 
nished those  who  hated  each  other  in  secret,  a  pretext  to  hate 
each  other  openly, — all  their  affectations  of  sensibility,  virtue^ 
benevolence,  and  religion  disappeared ;  down  went  the  masks, 
and  in  some  of  these  women  all  their  moral  deformity  was  shown 
in  open  day,  and  they  seemed  perfect  monsters." 

There  is  some  spleen  and  ill-humour  probably  in  this  descrip- 
tion, but  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  truth,  and  of  important  truth. 
The  marquis,  a  grave,  studious  man  from  one  of  the  provinces, 
was  not  likely  to  be  a  very  favourable  critic  of  these  ladies,  or  to 
be  very  favourably  criticised  in  return. 

Necker  himself  does  not  fare  better  with  the  marquis  tlian  his 
daughter.  "  This  man,"  sayB  he,  **  citizen  of  a  small  republic, 
ignorant  of  our  manners,  of  ova  history,  or  having  read  it  very 
superficially,  having  no  clear  idea  of  what  is  called  a  monarchy, 
had  persuaded  himself  that  the  word  king  brought  along  with  it 
the  exercise  of  a  power  unlimited,  and  that  all  the  opposition  he 
had  to  fear  to  his  ministerial  speculations  was  to  arise  from  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy.  At  the  house  of  l^ecker  every  thing 
was  considered  and  decided ;  this  minister-banker  had  conceived, 
it  was  said,  vast  projects ;  and  what  were  they  ?  Three  succes- 
sive loans  of  twenty-four  millions,  an  augmentation  of  the  leasee 
of  the  farms,  an  extension  of  the  imposts,  a  consolidation  of  the 
public  debt,  that  new  loans  might  be  effected ;  and  these  were 
the  objects  called  by  his  hirelings  the  restoration,  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  state ;  and  it  was  for  these  objects  (he  sought  no 
more)  that  he  contributed,  without  knowing  it,  without  suspect- 
ing it,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  laws  and  of  tiie  ancient  consti- 
tution." 

But  the  marquis  proceeds  further  than  this.  "  The  minority 
of  the  noblesse,"  he  continues,  "  entered  into  the  views  ef  Necker; 
they  met  every  day  at  his  house :  but  Necker  and  the  greatest 
part  of  these  members  of  the  minority  were  but  mere  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  others,  men  with  designs  far  more  extensive  and 
profound.  There  existed  a  secret  conmiittee,  where  all  the 
leading  chiefs  of  the  Eevolution  united ;  deputies  of  the  three 
orders  were  there  indifferently  received,  there  was  no  difficulty 
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made  in  the  selection.  This  committee  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence over  the  deliberations  of  the  three  chambers ;  there  were 
.events  prepared,  there  were  concerted  the  manoeuvres  that  were 
to  be  employed  in  the  provinces  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  produce  insurrections :  every  where  it  was  in  the 
meantime  circulated  in  Paris,  that  there  could  be  no  States  Ge- 
neral but  by  an  union  of  the  three  orders,  that  a  bankruptcy 
"was  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  separation.  A  crowd  of 
Parisians  came  to  the  Assemblies  of  the  third  estate ;  there  they 
heard  pronounced  with  emphasis,  I  should  rather  say  hurled  out 
with  fUry,  the  vague  terms  of  liberty,  patriotism,  and  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  From  the  Assembly  they  issued  quite  intoxicate  d 
with  what  they  had  heard,  and  breathing  nothing  but  hatred  and 
vengeance  against  the  noblesse ;  a  profiosion  of  incendiary  libels, 
hawked  about  in  Paris,  and  transmitted  to  the  provinces,  dif- 
fused every  where  sentiments  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  language 
was,  and  it  was  even  heard  aloud,  that  the  horrors  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew were  to  be  renewed,  that  the  very  race  of  aristocrats  and 
t3rrants^were  to  be  swept  away  from  the  earth." 

The  secret  committee,  that  the  marquis  here  talks  of,  if  it  ex- 
isted at  all,  must  have  consisted  of  those  who  espoused  the  new 
opinions ;  but  the  marquis  is  very  indistinct  on  such  subjects, 
and  this  is  the  greatest  fault  that  can  be  objected  to  him.  He 
confounds  together  all  those  who  espoused  tiie  new  opinions  in 
a  very  improper  and  perplexing  manner.  But  in  other  respects, 
I  do  not  conceive  that  the  account  of  the  marquis  is  at  all  exag- 
gerated, and  I  do  not  -believe  that  any  adequate  idea  can  now 
be  formed,  even  from  his  work  or  from  any  work,  of  the  fermen- 
tation that  existed  in  every  class  of  society,  in  Paris  and  Yer« 
sailles,  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  States  General. 

1  do  not  see  any  thing  very  particular  in  the  accoimt  which 
the  marquis  gives  of  the  transactions  that  took  place  during  the 
strug^e  between  the  orders,  except,  indeed,  the  most  Unfair  and 
unfavourable  turn  given  to  every  motive  and  measure  of  the 
minister  Necker.  The  most  important  point  to  be  observed  in 
the  account  of  the  marquis  is,  that  he  does  not  at  all  conceal 
the  intentions  of  the  court,  as  other  writers  with  his  opinions 
have  done,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  quote  largely  from  him,  trans- 
.lating,  as  I  go  along,  in  the  sort  of  general  running  manner  that 
1  have  announced  to  you :  and  you  must  listen  patiently ;  for  it 
is  often  difficult  to  judge,  amidst  the  different  representations 
that  are  given  by  different  writers ;  and  here  we  have  a  man  of 
character,  rank,  and  intelligence,  himself  an  actor  in  the  scene. 
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and  describing  what  passed  and  the  views  and  conduct  of  all  con- 
cerned, apparently,  in  the  most  impartial  and  fearless  manner. 
*'  The  court,"  says  he,  "  unable  any  longer  to  hide  fix)m  them- 
selves the  real  truth,  that  all  their  petty  expedients  to  separate 
the  orders  served  only  to  bring  on  their  union,  resolved  to  & 
solve  the  States  General.  It  was  necessary  to  remove  the  kiog 
from  Versailles ;  to  get  Necker  and  the  ministers  attached  to  liia 
out  of  the  way ;  a  journey  to  Marli  was  arranged ;  the  preteit 
was  the  death  of  the  dauphin.  The  mind  of  the  king  was  sac- 
cessfuUy  worked  upon ;  he  was  told  it  was  high  time  to  stop  the 
unheard-of  enterprises  of  the  third  estate ;  that  he  would  floon 
have  only  the  name  of  king.  The  Cardinal  Rochefoucanlt  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  kinft 
and  supplicated  him  to  save  the  clergy  and  protect  religion.  The 
parliament  sent  a  secret  deputation,  proposing  a  scheme  ffx 
getting  rid  of  the  States  General.  The  keeper  of  the  seals,  the 
Comte  d'Artois,  the  queen,  all  united.  They  persuaded  the  king 
that  to  satisfy  the  people  was  easy ;  and  all  that  was  wanted 
was  a  declaration  accommodated  to  the  wishes  of  the  csiam, 
that  the  noblesse  and  high  clergy  would  accept  it  with  gratitude. 
All  was  therefore  settled ;  and  an  order  £rom  the  king  m- 
nounced  a  royal  sitting,  and  suspended  the  States  under  a  pre- 
tence of  making  arrangements  in  the  hall." 

^ow  deliberations  of  this  kind  may,  as  the  marquis  describei 
them,  have  taken  place ;  they  were  very  natural,  when  the  As- 
sembly had  ventured  upon  such  acts  of  encroachment  and  usuips- 
tion  as  they  very  early  did ;  and  it  is  indeed  clear  that  thef 
took  place  from  that  interference  of  the  court,  which  Keckff 
afterwards  experienced :  but  the  measure  of  the  sSance  rof/fHf 
was  the  minister's  own ;  and  if  the'  proposals,  which  the  king 
was  to  have  made  to  the  jN'ational  Assembly,  had  been  left  what 
he  made  them,  the  measure  might  have  saved  France,  or  at  least 
the  popular  party  would  have  been  then  placed  in  the  wrong. 

But  nothing  could  be  more  unskilful  than  appeared  eren  to 
the  Marquis  de  Eerrieres,  the  manner  and  every  circumstance 
that  was  suffered  to  accompany  this  last  critical  effort  of  the 
king, and  court,  this  stance  royale,  ''It  had  the  semblance,'' 
says  the  marquis,  "  of  a  bed  of  justice.  The  hall  was  surrounded 
by  soldiers  and  by  guards ;  every  thing  about  the  throne  was 
silent  and  melancholy ;  the  declaration  itself  satisfied  no  one; 
and  the  king  spoke  rather  like  a  despot  who  commanded,  than 
a  monarch  who  discussed  with  the  representatives  of  his  peopb 
the  interests  of  a  great  nation." 
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This  testimony  is  very  strong,  coming  from  the  marquis ;  and 
what  followed  is  related  by  him  as  you  have  received  it  from 
others. 

Every  where  you  must  observe,  however,  that  the  marquis 
expresses  the  most  unfavourable  opinion  of  l^ecker  during  all 
these  transactions,  while,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  mixed  with  a 
little  personal  vanity,  the  most  sincere  wish  for  the  happiness 
of  France  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  was  the  ruling  motive 
with  Necker.  He  is,  however,  considered  by  the  marquis  as 
thinking  only  of  his  place,  in  the  most  vulgar  and  wretched 
manner ;  in  short,  I  consider  the  marquis  as  singularly  unjust 
to  Necker.  But  his  great  fSault  is  always  not  to  make  sufficient 
distinction  between  one  man  and  another. 

We  will  now  advert  to  what  he  says  of  his  own  order.  You 
;  may  remember  that  it  was  very  late,  and  only  by  the  interference 
I  of  tiie  king,  that  they  could  be  persuaded  to  join  the  Tiers  Etat. 
What  passed  was^  according  to  the  marquis,  as  follows  :  "In 
the  chamber  of  the  nobles,  in  the  mean  time,  the  most  violent 
dissensions  prevailed.  '  Let  us  join  the  Tiers  Etat,'  said  Lally 
Tollendal,  '  as  the  king  has  recommended  us  to  do ;  there  is  a 
force  of  circumstances  which  is  above  every  consideration  of 
place  and  power,  a  great  Eevolution  has  begun,  nothing  can 
prevent  it,  it  only  remains  for  the  nobility  to  concur  with  it, 
and  to  assign  for  themselves  an  honourable  place.'  *  You  un- 
derstand then  at  last,'  said  D'Espremenil,  (the  D'Espremenil 
yon  have  heard  before  of),  *you  imderstand  then  that  a  great 
Bevolution  is  begun ;  and  it  is  even  in  this  chamber  of  the  no- 
bility that  there  are  found  those  who  can  dare  to  pronounce 
such  a  sound,  that  we  are  to  be  invited  even  to  join  it  ?  No, 
gentlemen,  no;  our  duty  is  to  preserve  the  monarchy;  the 
monarchy  which  the  fEictious  are  going  to  destroy.* " 

Every  thing  was  agitation  through  the  whole  of  this  assembly 
of  the  nobles.  Hostile  passions,  hostile  interests  appeared  in 
the  words,  the  gestures,  the  animated  expressions  of  every  one. 
(Ferrieres,  who  gives  this  account,  was  himself  a  member.) 

It  was  now  a  grievous  mortification  and  affliction  to  the  no- 
bility to  join  the  third  estate.  The  Vicomte  de  iKToailles  assured 
the  nobles,  that  the  union  would  be  but  temporary ;  that  the 
troops  were  coming  up,  and  that  in  fifteen  days  every  thing 
would  be  changed.  The  king  sent  a  second  letter,  assuring 
the  nobles  that  the  safety  of  the  state  and  his  own  personal 
wcurity  depended  upon  the  union.  'Let  us  htisten  to  the 
pc^,'  said  the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon,  *  and  make  a  rampart 
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of  our  bodied  round  him.'  It  was  with  the  greatest  eamestnfli 
that  the  Dae  de  Luxembourg  had  to  oppose  himself  to  the  go* 
ral  enthusiasm,  to  represent  the  embarrassing  situation  iali 
which  the  king  would  thus  be  thrown.  '  We  can  no  longer  ifc 
liberate,'  said  the  duke,  '  we  must  save  the  king,  we  must  am 
the  country ;  the  pers^m  of  the  king  is  in  danger.  Who  m 
hesitate?  who  can  venture  to  hesitate  for  a  moment?'  Hi 
assembly  rose  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  they  were  joined  by  th 
minority  of  the  clergy,  and  entered,"  says  the  marquis,  "i 
silence  the  hall  of  the  Tiers  Etat." 

This  step  had  no  sooner  been  taken,  in  compliance  with  ftl 
wishes  of  the  court,  than  the  court  repented  of  it ;  and  tkl 
description  which  the  marquis  now  gives  of  the  state  of  affitni 
is  very  candid,  and  entitled  to  the  perfect  confidence  of  tbi 
reader.  Observe  the  freedom  with  which  he  speaks  of  all  p« 
ties  and  persons.  I  shall  use  his  words  for  some  time.  "Th 
court,  recovered  from  its  terror,"  says  he,  "repented  of  it;  th^ 
saw  the  intentions  of  the  Commons ;  what  they  had  already  dfl 
sufficiently  announced  it.  The  new  constitution,  supported ![ 
general  opinion,  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  public,  was  an 
acquiring,"  says  he,  **a  force  which  was  likely  to  sweep  aw^ 
every  abuse :  the  court  knew  that  the  nobility  and  high  clflj 
would  seize  with  eagerness  any  opportunity  of  dissolving  tial 
States  General  that  intended  their  ruin.  But  a  military  foR 
was  necessary  to  keep  down  Paris,  to  break  up  the  Assembl] 
and  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  the  declaration  of  the  23rd  i 
June.  Many  of  the  nobles  would  have  quitted  the  Assembll 
but  a  partial  secession  would  have  done  nothing:  theyvi* 
assured  that  the  troops  were  coming  up ;  were  praised  for  thai 
honourable  feelings,  for  the  resistance  they  had  already  made 
that  they  must  dissemble  a  little  longer.  And  indeed,"  »/ 
the  marquis,  '*  thirty  regiments  wera  now  marching  upon  Pan* 
The  pretext  was  the  public  tranquillity ;  the  red  object  4i 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly.  Difficulties  without  end  keptR* 
tarding  their  march ;  provisions  were  not  ftimished  them,  moB^ 
very  sparingly.  The  Marshal  de  Broglio  took  the  eommm 
established  himself  at  the  palace  of  Yersailles,  surrounded  by  i 
brilliant  staff;  every  thing  was  at  his  disposal.  In  the  me«l 
"time,  a  part  of  the  majority  of  the  nobility  continued  to  assembh 
at  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg's ;  protests  were  there  entered  ififc 
against  the  union  with  the  Tiers ;  their  mandates  from  thdi 
constituents  were  appealed  to  ;  the  decrees  of  the  National  As* 
sembly  were  declared  to  be  null  and  void.    Pretexts  were  difr 
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covered  for  its  approaching  dissolution ;  and  their  manoBnyres, 
which  were  soon  every  where  divulged,  every  where  united  all 
other  descriptions  of  men  to  the  National  Assemhly.  The  hall 
of  the  Assembly  became,  to  all  Frenchmen,  their  common  coun- 
try (I  am  all  along  giving  the  important  representations  of  the 
marquis,  and  shall  continue  to  translate  his  paragraphs).  The 
Assembly  ^as  made  acquainted  with  every  movement  and  every 
thought ;  and  the  absolute  monarchy  of  France,  betrayed  by  the 
very  persons  who  drew  from  it  all  their  consequence  and  all 
their  support,  remained  alone  and  unassisted,  though  placed  in 
the  middle  of  its  own  people  and  agents.  The  queen,  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  the  princes,  the  courtiers,  the  ministers,  the  bishops, 
the  nobles,  were  all  surrounded  by  spies,  by  treacherous  do- 
mestics, pursued  by  them  into  the  most  intimate  recesses  of  their 
retirement,  the  very  repose  of  the  night :  and  they  expressed 
not  a  sentiment,  made  not  a  gesture,  that  was  not  reported ; 
and  thus  was  generated  that  violent  antipathy  that  took  place 
against  the  nobles  and  the  clergy.  The  Commons  perceived, 
that  these  two  bodies  attached  to  despotism,  as  the  true  aliment 
on  which  they  lived,  would  reject  liberty,  and  would  insist  upon 
having  in  preference  a  brilliant  servitude ;  and  they  therefore 
■aid  to  themselves,  '  It  is  for  us  then,  for  us  alone  to  make  the 
Bevolution.'  And  as  they  resolved  that  nothing  should  resist 
them,  the  destruction  of  the  nobility  was  resolved. 

"  The  Assembly,  in  the  mean  time,  while  these  intrigues  were 
going  on  at  court,  represented  in  reality  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  It  took  its  own  measures,  formed  thirty  comnuttees 
for  the  dispatch  of  business,  and  France  saw  with  joy  that  it 
was  at  last  going  to  set  about  that  regeneration  of  the  state  that 
had  been  so  long  desired  and  so  long  expected. 

"  The  National  Assembly,"  says  the  marquis,  "  sought  in  the 
people  a  support  against  the  court ;  secret  embassies,  spread 
over  every  quarter  of  Paris,  denoimced  the  projects  of  the  minis- 
try, 'France,'  they  said,  *is  going  to  become  the  prey  of 
ooortierB,  nobles,  and  priests.  This  yoke,  now  imposed  again  upon 
us  by  force,  will  be  more  intolerable  than  ever.  The  monarch, 
disengaged  from  his  promises,  and  entering  again,  by  the  disso- 
lation  of  the  AjBsembly,  upon  the  full  plenitude  of  his  power, 
will  know  no  other  limit  to  his  will  but  such  as  the  most 
unlimited  whims  and  fantasies  may  prescribe.' 
^  "  The  capitalists,"  he  continues,  *'  the  rent-holders,  terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  a  general  bankruptcy,  imited  themselves  to 
tlie  Assembly  as  to  a  common  and  only  hope ;  they  employed 
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in  the  support  of  it  the  powerful  means  that  were  aflPorded  thei 
by  money,  by  credit,  by  very  extended  connexioiis*  Pari 
agitated  by  every  possible  passion,  by  every  possible  interei 
peopled  by  men  who  had  every  thing  to  hope  and  nothing  ( 
fear  from  a  Revolution,  was  the  central  point  from  which  eva 
movement  issued.  The  court,  accustomed  to  see  Paris  kept! 
awe  by  a  lieutenant  of  police  and  a  guard  of  eight  hundred  hom 
little  thought  of  any  resistance,  foresaw  nothing,  calculated  iri 
thing ;  did  not  even  take  care  to  assure  itself  of  tiie  very  soldifl 
that  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  its  designs.  The  Freud 
guards  were  lost  by  giving  the  command  to  M.  de  ChaleM 
The  Assembly,  in  the  mean  time,  neglected  not  the  provinces 
their  correspondencies  were  multiplied,  their  agents  every  wheel 
inflaming  tike  minds  of  the  people,  concerting  insurrection 
painting  the  projects  of  the  court  in  the  blackest  colours,  repn 
senting  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  as  resisting  the  reform « 
those  abuses  by  which  they  themselves  so  profited,  as  refiisia! 
to  take  their  idiare  in  the  public  burdens,  refusing  to  abandjK 
their  odious  and  unjust  privileges,  as  secretly  plotting  the  Sb 
solution  of  the  States  General.  Innumerable  addresses  and  » 
surances  of  attachment  were  the  consequence ;  and  this  unaoi* 
mous  concert  and  co-operation  of  every  part  of  the  kingdoa 
elevated  the  courage  of  the  Commons,  ^ave  them  an  enei^  Hki 
that  of  the  senate  of  Eome  in  the  ttying  moments  of  the  repok 
lie ;  and  France,  animated  by  a  similar  ^irit,  seemed  a  sortd 
inmiense  forum,  where  the  great  questions  of  government  irefl 
discussed  in  the  presence  of  twenty-flve  millions  of  citizens. 

'*  In  this  state  of  things,"  continues  the  marquis,  "  theComt 
de  Mirabeau  made  his  celebrated  address  in  the  Assembly  (thi 
address  for  the  removal  of  the  troops)."  And  you  will  observe 
that  the  marquis  having  admitted  all  the  circumstances  of  tlK 
case  that  I  have  now  laid  brfore  you,  while  I  have  thus  bed 
translating  from  his  pages,  admits  finally  the  insincerity  of  ^ 
court  in  the  king's  answer,  for,  says  he,  "  The  Assembly  easil 
saw  through  the  snare  that  was  spread  for  them;  they  wool 
have  lost  ail  their  hold  if  they  had  once  removed  themselTa 
from  the  security  which  the  vicinity  of  Paris  afforded.  EndoM^ 
between  the  two  camps,  they  would  have  found  themselves  i 
the  mercy  of  the  court.'* 

These  are  the  words  of  the  marquis.  I  have  called  them  hi 
admissions,  but  it  is  an  improper  word.  He  seems  to  me  a  fetf 
historian,  giving  his  account  fully  and  honestly  (as  far  aspublw 
matters  are  concerned,  though  he  is  \mMi  to  individuals),  vn^ 
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out  favour,  or  affection,  or  any  wish  of  his  own  to  gratify,  but 
the  honourable  love  of  truth. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  quoted,  the  marquis  seems 
clearly  to  suppose,  that  what  is  called  Ihe  Orleans  Faction 
existed  in  Paris,  filling  the  minds  of  the  populace  with  the  most 
dreadful  apprehensions ;  that  the  citizens  were  to  be  massacred, 
the  Palais  Eoyal  abandoned  to  the  pillage  of  the  army,  chiefly 
composed,  it  was  observed,  of  foreign  regiments ;  that  a  bank- 
ruptcy was  then  to  be  declared :  and  the  marquis  proceeds  to 
suppose,  that  Mirabeau  was  in  reality  at  the  head  of  this  faction, 
and  meant  to  have  transferred  the  royal  authority  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.     All  this  has  been  both  confidently  asserted  and 
much  questioned.     But  the  great  misfortune  was,  that  during 
all  this  period  a  scarcity  existed  in  Paris,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances there  was  no  event,  however  outrageous,  that  might  not 
possibly  happen.     Bailly  mentions  in  his  Memoirs,  that  while 
mayor,  he  was  repeatedly  uncertain  one  day  whether  Paris  would 
have  a  suficient  supply  of  bread  the  next.   And  there  was  some- 
thing singularly  defective  (and  unintelligibly  so)  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  article  of  prime  necessity. 
I      The  Memoirs  of  the  marquis  now  become  particularly  inte- 
I  resting,  not  only  because  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
I  Assembly  at  the  time,  but  because  he  was  a  partisan  of  the  old 
I  opinions  and  a  lover  of  the  monarchy ;  and  yet  the  account  he 
i  gives  is  not  materially  different  £rom  what  has  been  delivered 
I  by  men  of  opposite  principles :  and  this  is  the  great  point  which 
I  must  urge  upon  your  attention.     Nothing  can  be  more  inte- 
resting than  the  situation  of  Paris,  of  YersaiUes,  and  of  Prance, 
of  the  popular  party,  of  the  Assembly,  of  the  court,  of  the  king, 
and  finally  of  the  army,  during  those  three  or  four  days  and 
nights  that  preceded  and  followed  the  memorable  14th  of  July. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  dear,  to  the  popular  party,  that  the 
army  was  to-  be  brought. to  act,  and  the  Assembly  to  be  put 
down.     The  approach  of  the  troops  and  the  appearance  of  Mar- 
shal Biogho  left  no  doubt  remaining  on  that  head.     The  Mar- 
quis de  Eerrieres  first  describes  the  manner  in  which  an  insur- 
rection of  the  populace  was  begun  by  CamiUe  Desmoulins,  in 
tlie  PSalais  Eoyal.   "  He  mounted  upon  a  table,"  says  the  marquis  5 
I* '  Citizens !'  he  cried,  '  I  am  just  come  from  Versailles ;  fiieie 
is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.   M.  Keeker  is  dismissed,  his  dismissal 
is  the  tocsin  that  sounds  a  St.  Bartholomew  to  all  patriots.    This 
very  evening  the  Swiss  and  German  battalions  are  to  come  from 
the  Ohamp  de  Mars  to  butcher  us.     To  arms !  to  arms !     We 
have  no  other  resource.'  '* 
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"Wliat  followed  you  will  easily  conceive,  aad  conceive  it  i 
Ferrieres  describes  it  to  have  taken  place.  The  orator,  with 
pistol  in  each  hand,  rushes  out  into  the  streets,  followed  by  ii 
audience;  they  pass  through  the  most  populous  streets;  4 
crowd  gathers ;  the  barriers  of  the  city  are  set  on  fire ;  thepd 
lie  spectacles  closed ;  and  all  is  alarm,  confdsion,  and  ii[ 
The  insurrection  is  made  more  and  duore  furious,  and  re&defl 
triumphant,  by  the  rencontre  with  the  Prince  of  Lambese, 
the  head  of  a  detachment  of  his  German  troops.  The  m^ 
comes  on ;  the  tocsins  keep  sounding;  armed  men  with  li^tB 
torches,  continually  passing,  give  the  city  the  appearance  of  i 
place  sacked  by  an  enemy ;  and  everything  is  thus  prepared  ib 
the  alarmists  to  organize  their  insurrection  by  means  of  a  regok 
conunittee  communicating  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 

In  the  meantime,  nothing,  according  to  the  same,  account 
Eerrieres,  nothing  could  exceed  the  disquietude  of  the  Assemli 
at  Versailles.  Many  of  the  members  met  in  the  hall  on  Sal 
day,  the  12th,  but  having  been  adjourned  to  the  13th,  it 
early  on  that  day,  the  13th,  that  a  regular  meeting  took  plflfll 
The  members  seemed  differently  affected.  The  revdutionul 
in  groups  and  in  different  parts  of  the  hall,  seemed  considenii 
what  was  to  be  done,  terrifying  each  other  or  inflaming  ed 
other  against  the  ministers.  **  The  better  part  of  the  Assembly/ 
he  says,  **  strangers  to  all  the  intrigues  that  might  be  going ' 
ward,  was  filled  with  alarm  at  the  sad  reports  that  were  ci 
lating,  and  terrified  at  the  designs  of  tiie  court,  which  t 
were  assured  went  to  the  seizing  of  Paris,  the  dissolution  of 
Assembly,  and  the  massacre  of  the  citizens.  These  meml 
preserved  a  mournful  and  thoughtful  silence,  while  the  greatie( 
part  of  the  Assembly  were  evidently  in  the  greatest  agitati( 
on  their  countenances  were  painted  anxiety,  fierceness,  fill 
notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  to  disguise  their  emotions.  I 
the  meantime  the  partisans  of  the  court  concealed  their  joy  undl 
an  appearance  of  indifference.  They  came  to  the  sitting  to 
what  turn  the  deliberations  would  take,  to  enjoy  their  triuai 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  they  loob 
upon  as  annihilated ;  they  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  ' 
accept  the  declaration  of  the  23rd  of  June,  the  States  be  8^ 
rated,  and  things  then  be  left  to  take  their  ancient  course. 

**  Such,"  says  the  marquis,  "  was  the  blind  folly  and  infatal 
tion  of  these  people." 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  debate  tliat  followed : 
speech  of  Mounier,  recommending  an  address  to  the  king  in 
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port  of  Necker  and  the  disgraced  miniBtere,  followed  by  a  beau- 
tifal  defence  of  him  by  his  friend  Lally  ToUendal,  and  ^e  whole 
closed  by  a  ^irited  harangue  from  the  Comte  de  Yirien ;  who 
described,  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  what  had  probably  been 
passing  during  the  night  at  Paris,  and  the  necessity  there  was 
for  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly  to  pledge  themselves  to  the 
comitry  and  to  each  other  to  stand  by  the  noble  resolutions  they 
had  already  Toted,  and  never  to  separate  till  they  had  discharged 
the  great  duties  imposed  upon  them.  An  oath  was  immediately 
taken  to  this  effect  by  all  the  members  present ;  and  an  address 
and  a  deputation  sent  to  the  king. 

"  The  court  had  hitherto,"  says  the  marquis,  "  remained  tran- 
quil spectators  of  the  movements  in  Paris.  The  troops  posted 
at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at  St.  Denis,  at  Sevres,  at  St.  Cloud,  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  inaction.  One  would  have  said  that  the 
new  ministers,  assured  of  success,  left  the  insurrection  to  go  on, 
and  authorize  at  last  those  measures  of  rigoi|r  which  they  were 
resolved  to  employ ;  that  they  looked  upon  the  situation  of  Paris 
as  merely  arising  from  a  sort  of  passing  insurrection ;  that  they 
had  no  doubt  that  at  the  approach  of  the  troops  the  people  would 
disperse,  and  their  terrified  leaders  come  to  solicit  the  clemency 
of  the  king. 

"In  the  meantime,  however,  the  tocsins  kept  everywhere 
Bounding;  the  shops,"  he  says,  **were  shut  up;  the  streets 
crowded  with  armed  men,  some  running  from  house  to  house, 
talking  of  murder,  and  fire,  and  pillage  ;  others  marching  with 
tambours  and  trumpets,  with  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of 
French  guards  at  their  head ;  others  forcing  open  the  prisons 
of  La  Force  and  Du  Chatelet,  and  announcing  their  intention 
of  pillaging  the  great  hotels,  and  the  houses  of  all  the  people  of 
affluence." 

ITiis  led,  as  you  have  already  understood,  to  the  seizing  of 
the  great  dep6t  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  The  l^ational  As- 
sembly, in  the  mean  time,  supported  by  what  they  could  hear 
of  the  spirit  of  resistance  that  had  now  broken  out  in  the  me- 
tropolis, continued  to  debate  and  to  address  the  king,  who  kept 
returning  them  civil  and  respectfril,  but  by  no  means  satisfactory 
answers ;  nothing  that  indicated  that  the  troops  would  not  be 
employed,  the  real  point  at  issue.  A&  account  of  what  had 
]Mi8sod  at  Paris,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  insurrection,  had 
reached  the  Assembly ;  had  been  highly  grateful  to  some,  and 
had  elevated  the  courage  of  the  most  timid.  **  Every  floating 
opinion,"  says  the  marquis,  '<  waa  at  last  united,  and  the  iamoua 
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resolution  was  unanimously  carried,  '  That  the  exiled  ministri 
had  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  that  the  Assembly  would 
cease  to  insist  on^  the  removal  of  the  troops,  and  that  it  po 
sisted  in  its  former  resolutions ;'  a  resolution  this/'  1 
nues,  ''  which  under  existing  circumstances,  was,  in  fact,  d^k 
claration  of  war.  These  vigorous  resolutions,"  says  he,  *' 
nished  the  court,  but  did  not  induce  them  to  abandon  their  pk» 
it  was  only  put  off  to  the  next  day ;  but  there  was  no  lon^l 
now  a  time,*'  he  continues ;  **  the  fate  6f  France  was  &om  w 
moment  irrevocably  united  to  the  fate  of  the  Assembly;  and 
choice  was  left  to  the  people  but  that  of  liberty  or  the  m 
overwhelming  despotism/' 

This  is  a  very  striking  account,  and  these  are  very  stri]d]| 
expressions  from  such  a  man  as  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieia 
*'  The  greater  part  of  the  deputies,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  paasel 
the  night  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  less  with  the  view 
deliberating  there  or  continuing  the  sitting,  than  with  the  hofl 
of  putting  themselves  into  a  state  of  security  firom  the  enttf 
prises  of  the  court.  Many  had  received  secret  intimation  tJn 
they  were  to  be  arrested.  They  thought  with  reason  that  Hi 
sanctuary  of  the  national  representation  would  be  to  them 
asylum,  and  that  the  court  would  not  dare  so  openly  to  mU 
the  majesty  and  the  liberty  of  the  French  people." 

Through  all  this- part  of  his  Memoirs,  the  marquis,  a  depoi 
from  the  noblesse,  and  on  every  account  removed  from  all  pi 
pular  prejudices,  leads  his  reader  to  suppose,  that  the  Assem)^ 
and  the  popular  leaders,  and  the  city  of  Paris,  were  entirely  < 
the  defensive.  I  shall  continue  to  give  you  Ids  represenf  ' 
of  these  momentous  transactions. 

*'  The  insurrection,"  he  says,  "  was  at  last  regularly « 
ganized  by  means  of  the  committee  of  the^districts  into  whij 
Paris  had  been  divided ;  every  preparation  was  made  to  red 
the  expected  attack  of  the  Marshal  de  Broglio ;  and  at  last, 
the  BastHe  might  have  been  made  use  of  against  the  city  by  A 
marshal,  it  was  voted,  that  this  fortress  should  be  taken  poeael 
sion  of,  at  least  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  magistratesi 
the  city  of  Paris." 

The  tumultuous  siege,  and  the  sudden  and  most  unexpeeli 
capture  of  it  was  the  consequence,  and  such  atrocities  as  y^ 
have  already  been  made  acquainted  with. 

"  After  these  atrocities  all  Paris,"  says  the  marquis,  "  m 
women,  children,  priests,  and  those  connected  with  religi< 
houses,  all  imited  to  put  the  city  into  a  state  of  defence :  ditche 
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were  dug,  the  pavement  taken  up,  pikes  fabricated,  and  a  de- 
putation sent  to  the  National  Assembly." 

The  paragraph  that  now  follows,  coming  from  the  marquis,  is 
very  remarkable.  "  The  court,"  he  says,  **  were  resolved  to  act 
that  very  night ;  the  foreign  regiments  were  ordered  to  be  under 
arms,  the  hussars  were  stationed  at  the  palace,  the  guards  in  the 
courts,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  menacing  preparations,  the 
court  had  an  air  of  festivity  that  added  insult  to  cruelty.  The 
Comte  d'Artois,  the  Polignacs,  and  M*.  d' Artois  appeared  on  the 
terrace  of  the  orangerie ;  the  music  -  of  the  two  regiments  was 
made  to  play ;  the  soldiers,  on  whom  wine  had  not  been  spared, 
formed  dances ;  a  sort  of  insolent  and  brutal  joy  resounded  on 
every  side,  and  applauses  from  all  the  abandoned  women  and 
men  that  surveyed  so  strange  a  spectacle  with  delight.  Such 
was  the  frivolity,  or  rather  the  wickedness  of  those  beings,  that 
assured,  as  they  supposed,  of  success,  already  indulged  them- 
selves  in  the  most  insulting  triumph.  Very  different  was,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  aspect  of  the  Assembly :  a  majestic  calmness,  a 
firm  countenance,  a  wise  but  quiet  activity,  all  announced  the 
great  interests  with  which  they  were  occupied,  and  the  dan- 
gerous situation  of  public  affairs.  There  was  no  ignorance  of 
the  designs  of  the  court :  the  Assembly  knew  very  well,  that  at 
the  moment  of  the  attack  of  Paris,  the  foreign  regiments  were  to 
surround  their  hall,  carry  off  their  most  distinguished  members, 
and,  in  case  of  resistance,  employ  force ;  they  knew  very  well, 
that  the  king  was  on  the  morrow  to  come  and  make  them  accept 
the  declaration  of  the  23rd,  and  dissolve  the  Assembly ;  that 
already  more  than  forty  thousand  copies  had  been  sent  to  the 
intendants  and  their  inferior  officers,  to  be  published  and  posted 
up  in  every  place  and  comer  of  the  kingdom.  The  Assembly, 
however,  was  resolved  to  brave  every  outrage  rather  than  con- 
sent to  any  illegal  proceeding  like  this,  or  betray  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  sacrificing  its  rights  to  their  own  personal  secu- 
rity. Nor  were  the  Assembly,"*  says  the  marquis,  "  without 
resources ;  the  slightest  attack  upon  them  would  have  been  the 
signal  of  a  massacre,  which  would  have  involved  in  it  the  king 
himself,  and  all  the  royal  family :  a  numerous  populace,  in  a  sort 
of  dark  and  fierce  silence,  and  a  suppressed  feeling,  that  could 
in  an  instant  have  been  converted  into  fury,  surrounded  the  hall 
of  the  States,  uneasy  at  the  movements  that  it  saw  everywhere 
around,  and  waiting  but  a  word  to  be  transported  into  all  the 
violences  and  extremities  of  despair. 

**  We  had  a  confused  notion,"  says  he,  "  of  what  was  going 
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on  in  Paris.  The  posts  were  guarded,  and  the  commumGatitf 
stopped  >  but  every  now  and  then  a  courier  reached  us,  satn* 
tying  fii!Bt  the  impatient  curiosity  of  the  multitude,  and  then  le* 
porting  to  us  in  oxir  hall.  We  sent  deputations  to  the  kin^ 
the  composed  and  severe  air  of  the  deputies  showed  the  iinpcs 
turbable  courage  of  the  Assembly.  The  people  made  wayfil 
them  in  the  most  respectful  manner.  On  their  return  thel 
looks  and  sorrowful  air  showed  the  people  that  their  mission  Ini 
been  fruitless. 

*'  To  the  first  deputation  the  answer  of  the  king  had  beeil 
though  not  harsh  and  determined,  evasive ;  to  the  second,  inli 
agitation,  he  had  replied,  *  You  tear  me  to  pieces  by  the  w 
cital  you  give  me,  of  what  has  passed  in  Paris ;  it  is  not  possU 
that  the  orders  I  have  given  can  be  the  cause.'  Proper  answai 
were  now  sent  to  Paris  by  the  Assembly,  and  Clermont  T<«- 
nerre  prevailed  upon  the  Assembly  to  pause,  and  not  send  i 
third  deputation  to  the  king  till  the  next  day. 

'*  At  eight  the  next  morning,  on  the  15th,  the  day  after  tfa 
taking  of  the  Bastile,  various  addresses  were  proposed  in  A 
Assembly,  tiU  the  reading  of  them  was  on*  a  sudden  interrupts 
by  Mirabeau,  who,  unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer,  bus 
forth  into  a  furious  invective  against  the  court,  and  what  heaa 
he  insisted  should  be  made  into  a  message  to  the  king  :  and  tt 
deputation  was  moving  away  for  the  purpose,  when  the  Bacd 
Liancourt  appeared,  and  announced  to  the  Assembly  that  i 
king  was  on  his  way  to  them. 

"  The  fact  was,"  says  the  marquis,  "  that  the  night  had  passfl 
at  the  palace  in  the  utmost  agitation  and  indecision ;  connd 
after  council  was  held ;  the  ministers  insisted  that  the  tTOOf 
should  act ;  but,  besides  the  unhappy  consequences  that  it  irl 
possible  might  ensue  from  so  violent  a  measure,  of  which  i 
success  was  very  uncertain,  Louis  XYI.  had  an  invincible  rt 
pugnance  to  every  measure  that  could  give  occasion  to  A 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  Prenchmen. 

"  The  Due  de  Liancourt  had  availed  himself  of  his  opportt 
nities  to  address  the  king  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart ;  and  ^ 
king,  moved  by  his  arguments,  by  the  concurring  opinion  < 
Monsieur,  his  brother,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  own  nature,  hi 
given  way,  and  consented  to  repair  to  the  Assembly. 

"  The  arrival  of  the  king,**  says  the  marquis,  "  prodaci 
different  effects  on  the  different  parties ;  the  first  impression  «l 
a  general  one  of  surprise,  then  sentiments  followed  that  irti 
more  the  result  of  a  little  reflection.     Well-nieaning  men,  i* 
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lieved  from  their  terrors,  abandoned  themselves  to  their  emotions 
of  love  and  gratitude  to  the  king. 

"  The  Orleanists,  mute  and  motionless,  seemed  struck  with 
stupid  astonishment ;  the  Duke,  Sieyes,  Latouche,  retired  into 
a  comer  of  the  hall,  and  seemed  to  reproach  each  other  for  not 
having  foreseen  all  this,  and  prevented  it  by  some  decisive  mea- 
sure of  their  own;  every  look,  gesture,  and  movement  appeared 
to  paint  their  vexation  and  their  uncertainty  what  to  do.  The 
members  of  the  old  regime  revolted  from  a  condescension  of  the 
king,  which  they  thought  weakness,  and  considered  themselves 
as  deserted.  Many  members  of  the  commons,  whose  pride  and 
jealousy  were  not  yet  satisfied,  notwithstanding  this  brilliant 
triumph,  appeared  quite  out  of  humour,  that  they  could  not 
push  still  further  the  humiliation  of  the  throne." 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  scene,  what  passed  in  the  Assembly, 
and  on  the  return  of  the  king  to  the  palace,  the  Marquis  de 
Ferrieres  afterwards  gives  the  same  account  that  you  have  seen 
given  by  Bailly  and  others.  But  he  does  not  give  the  same  ac- 
count iJiat  Bsully  does  of  the  subsequent  visit  to  Paris.  This 
visit  he  considers  as  brought  about  by  the  partisans  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  that  Louis  might  thus  authorize,  in  a  public  manner,  all 
that  had  been  done,  and  in  fact  the  new  form  of  government  that 
had  just  been  given  to  the  capital,  the  organization  of  the  na- 
tional force,  an  organization  that  was  to  be  extended  to  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  was  told  that  this  step  alone  could 
quiet  Paris,  and  give  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions. 

•*  A  thousand  fears,  in  the  meantime,'*  says  he,  "  distracted 
the  palace ;  the  Parisians  might  seize  and  detain  the  king ; 
some  hired  wretch  might  assassinate  him ;  but  Louis  was  re- 
solved. Accepting  the  offer  of  a  numerous  deputation  to  accom- 
pany him  from  the  Assembly,  he  set  off,  surrounded  by  the  new 
mOitiaof  Versailles,  that  armed  in  haste,  with  any  weapon  that  oc- 
curred, and  clothed  in  rags,  seemed  rather  a  troop  of  vagabonds,  col- 
lected together  for  the  purposes  of  pillage,  than  an  escort  for  the 
king  of  a  great  nation.  The  avenue  of  Paris  was  filled  with  a  crowd 
of  spectators :  all  in  thoughtful  silence,  but  with  very  different 
feelmgSy  gazed  upon  Louis  XYI.  as  he  passed  by.  Yet  this  pro- 
cession  of  the  greatest  monarch  of  Europe,"  continues  the  mar- 
quis, '*  could  not  but  inspire  the  most  melancholy  reflections  on 
the  instability  of  all  human  grandeur.  In  the  carriage  with  the 
Jong,  were  the  Dukes  of  ViUeroi  and  de  Villequiers ;  the  marks 
W  anxiety  and  chagrin  were  visibly  painted  on  his  countenance, 
A  little  dissipated  for  the  moment  by  some  appearances  of  interest 
'  lown  him  by  the  deputies  and  inhabitants  of  Versailles. 
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''  His  body-guards  were  at  the  barrier  of  Passy,  and  intended 
to  have  formed  his  cortege ;  but  they  were  left  at  the  gates  d 
the  city,  and  four  only  allowed  to  enter. 

**  Bailly,  at  the  head  of  the  municipal  oorps,  presented  tJie 
keys  of  the  city  to  the  king,  with  this  singular  expression  .--^ 
*  These  are  the  keys  which  were  presented  to  Henry  IV.  He 
made  a  conquest  of  his  people ;  to-day  it  is  the  i>eople  that  make 
conquest  of  their  king.* 

"  In  truth,  every  thing  announoed  a  victory.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  armed  with  scythes,  pick- axes,  pikes, 
muskets,  offered  a  spectacle  majestic  at  the  same  time,  and  ter* 
rible :  cannons  on  the  bridges,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  streeU, 
through  which  Louis  had  to  pass,  seemed  to  say  but  too  cle&rly, 
It  is  a  great  captive,  and  not  a  king,  that  is  now  coming  into 
his  capital,  into  the  midst  of  his  subjects. 

''An  immense  mass  of  people,  like  a  great  and  troubled  ocetoi, 
smoothness,  indeed,  on  its  surface,  but  hollow  murmuring  in  iti 
depths,  gave  a  mournful  air  to  this  vast  and  imposing  spectacle. 
Every  countenance  seemed  sombre,  every  look  seemed  cdd,  and 
every  heart  seemed  closed  against  all  the  sentiments  that  once 
used  to  animate  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen  for  their  king.  Tbe 
carriage  moved  on,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  troop  of  peopb 
on  horseback  and  on  foot ;  the  French  guards  with  their  aitii- 
lery  at  the  head  of  the  column ;  a  confused  sound  of  muskedy^ 
The  cries  were  a  thousand  times  repeated  of  '  Vive  la  nation! 
Not  a  word  of  the  king ;  the  most  offensive  silence  ;  every  wboi 
the  humiliating  haughtiness  that  proclaimed  a  triumph." 

The  marquis  then  makes  the  terms  of  his  narrative 
**  Louis,"  he  says,  ''  got  out  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  walked 
the  arms  and  pikes  that  were  crossed  over  his  head.    He 
placed  on  a  throne  that  was  prepared  for  him  in  the  great ' 
Some  natural  tears,  it  seems,  he  dropped ;  he  attempted  to 
a  sudden  oppression  seized  him ;  he  could  only  say,  '  My 
may  always  depend  upon  my  affection.' 

**  BaiUy  presented  to  Louis  XVI.  the  national  cockade ; 
the  national  cockade  was  taken  by  Louis  XVI.  and  placed  io 
hat :  he  appeared  in  it  at  the  window ;  and  this  act  of 
flcension  excited  numerous  applauses. 

"  Louis  XVI.  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Bailly,  of  LaFajd 
and  retired.  The  Paris  militia  no  longer  maintaining  itsmei 
ing  appearance,  reversed  its  arms  in  token  of  peace.  The  * 
cortege  reconducted  Louis  XVI.  to  the  barrier  of  Passy,  vh 
he  found  his  body-guards,  who  brought  him  back  to  Versaillal 
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This  is  the  sort  of  melancholy  account  given  by  the  marquis 
of  the  visit  to  the  capital ;  a  visit  which  it  must  be  allowed  by 
every  one,  showed  but  too  plainly  that  the  old  regime  and  the 
ancient  monarchy  of  France  had  passed  away,  and  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  was  transferred  from  the  monarch  at  Ver- 
sailles to  the  National  Assembly  and  the  commune  of  Paris. 
This  inference  was  instantly  drawn  by  those  more  immedi- 
ately about  the  court.  The  Comte  d'Artois,  the  ministers,  Mar- 
shal BrogUo,  disappeared ;  and  the  king  must  be  now  considered 
as  left  alone  in  his  magnificent  palace,  that  told  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  ancestors,  no  longer  of  his  own,  terrified  by  the  past,  and 
uncertain  of  the  future ;  without  confidence  in  himself,  with 
little  hope  from  the  counsels  of  others,  and  with  no  consolation 
or  support  but  the  affection  of  his  family,  and  that  last  appeal 
which  is  not  denied  even  in  this  world  to  those  who,  however 
unfortunate,  have  meant  well. 


LECTURE  XIV. 

NECESSITY  OF  EXECUTIVE  POWER. 

I  FAVB  already  observed  to  you  how  desirable  it  is  that  you 
should  attend  well  to  the  opening  scenes  of  this  great  Eevolution. 
It  is  here  that  your  instruction  will  best  be  found.  I  have  aho 
remarked  to  you,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  form  just  opinons 
on  these  momentous  transactions,  and  that  you  may  not  as  yet 
be  exactly  aware  of  the  value  of  such  just  opinions  when  they  can 
be  attained.  I  can  have  no  wish  that  you  should  adopt  what  are 
delivered  by  me,  any  further  than  they  are  reasonable ;  and  I  am 
naturally  anxious  to  fortify  them  by  any  testimonies  that  are 
within  my  reach. 

I  must  therefore  now  mention  to  you  a  particular  circumstance. 

You  will  have  remarked,  that  liiough  I  represent  myself  as 
deeply  interested  in  the  great  cause  of  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
still  l^at  I  have  distinctly  protested  against  the  conduct  of  the 
patriots  of  France  during  these  earlier  sittings  of  the  Assembly, 
of  the  Tiers  Etat ;  and  above  all,  I  have  rested  much  on  a  particu- 
lar crisis — on  the  declaration  of  the  king  on  the  23rd  of  June.  All 
through  these  lectures  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  assert,  that  it  be- 
hoved the  patriots  to  have  closed  with  the  king  and  the  court  on 
this  occasion,  and  however  altered  and  impaired  the  onginalmeasure 
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of  M.  Necker  might  be,  stiU  to  have  accepted  what  was  offer^ 
and  on  such  ground  as  was  thus  made  solid  under  them,  to. 
have  stood  firm,  and  to  have  been  satisfied  with  their  succeM. 

In  these  views,  assertions  and  final  decision  on  the  whole  of 
the  case,  I  have  always  considered  myself  as  adopting  an  opmicft 
at  the  hazard,  or  rather  the  certainty,  of  censure  from  those  wh* 
think  otherwise;  and  it  was  therefore  with  considerable  sato- 
faction,  that  long  after  my  lectures  were  written,  I  met  witt  » 
passage  in  the -Memoirs  of  Jefferson,  from  which  it  appears  m 
he  actually  came  to  the  same  decision  on  this  important  enas  of 
the  23rd  of  June  that  I  myself  had  done,  when  himself  m  Pam 
at  the  time,  in  the  situation  of  ambassador  from  America. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  as  it  is  well  known,  was  a  person  of  veij 
warm,  not  to  say  violent  temperament,  and  of  opinions  enUrely 
democratic.  , 

After  describing  events  much  in  the  way  you  have  understwKl 
them  from  me,  he  proceeds  thus  :— "M.  Necker's  draught  of  t 
declaration  was  entirely  broken  up,  and  that  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois  inserted  into  it.  Himself  and  Montmorin  offered  their 
resignation,  which  was  refused,  the  Comte  d'Artois  saying  to 
M.  Necker,  '  No,  sir,  you  must  be  kept  as  the  hostage ;  we  h(d« 
you  responsible  for  all  the  ill  which  shall  happen.'  This  changr 
of  plan  was  immediately  whispered  without  doors.  The  nobleat; 
were  in  triumph,  the  people  in  consternation.  I  was  qpM 
alarmed  at  this  state  of  things.  The  soldiery  had  not  yet  m^ 
cated  which  side  they  should  take ;  and  that  which  they  shorn 
support  would  be  sure  to  prevail.  I  considered  a  successful  rtt 
formation  in  France  as  ensuring  a  general  reformation  throug» 
Europe,  and  the  resurrection  to  a  new  life,  of  their  people,  nor 
ground  to  dust  by  the  abuses  of  the  governing  powers.  I  wa 
much  acquainted  with  the  leading  patriots  of  the  Assembly- 
Being  from  a  country  which  had  successfully  passed  through^ 
similar  reformation,  they  were  disposed  to  my  acquaintance,  aw 
had  some  confidence  in  me.  I  urged  most  strenuously  an  im- 
mediate compromise,  to  secure  what  the  government  was  no* 
ready  to  yield,  and  trust  to  future  occasions  for  what  might  stiB 
be  wanting.  It  was  well  understood  that  the  king  would  gww 
at  this  time, — first,  freedom  of  the  person  by  Habeas  CorpiOi 
secondly,  freedom  of  conscience  ;  thirdly,  freedom  of  the  press? 
fourthly,  trial  by  jury ;  fifthly,  a  representative  legislatoiei 
sixthly,  annual  meetings;  seventhly,  iJie  origination  of  la^l 
eighthly,  the  exclusive  right  of  taxation  and  appropriation? 
and,  ninthly,  the  responsibility  of  ministers  j   and,  with  ^ 
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exeroise  of  these  powers  they  could  obtain  in  future  whatever 
might  be  further  necessary  to  improve  and  preserve  their  con- 
stitution. They  thought  otherwise,  however,  and  events  have 
proved  their  lamentable  error ;  for,  after  thirty  years  of  war, 
foreign  and  domestic,  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives,  the  prostration 
of  private  happiness,  and  the  foreign  subjugation  of  their  own 
country  for  a  time,  they  have  obtained  no  more,  nor  even  that 
securely." 

I  must  mention,  too,  that  long  after  these  lectures  were  writ- 
ten, I  have  found  such  objections  as  are  made  in  them  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  !N'ational  Assembly  abundantly  confinned  by 
the  publication  of  M.  Bumont,  the  friend  and  assistant  of  Mira- 
beau,  a  very  able  and  enlightened  man,  at  the  time  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  liberties  of  Prance,  and  the  fortunes  of  mankind. 

But  to  proceed  to  my  lecture. 

The  first  events  that  occurred  after  the  king  had  adopted  the 
Revolution  promised  ill ;  Eoulon  and  Berthier  were  massacred 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  the  multitude ;  and  every  where  through 
the  interior  of  the  kingdom  the  people  of  condition  saw  their 
eountry-seats  burnt  and  pillaged,  and  themselves  and  their 
families  exposed  to  the .  most  dreadful  outrages.  Popular  vic- 
tories in  the  Assembly  seem  never  to  have  had  any  effect  on  the 
ferocious  passions  of  the  people.  It  is  no  light  matter  to  with- 
draw a  community  from  the  influence  of  established  authority ; 
it  is  never  easy,  it  may  not  be  possible,  to  substitute  for  some 
time  any  new  system  of  control.  In  the  interval  the  lower 
orders  are  ready  for  any  enormity  that  their  own  passions  or  the 
passions  of  designing  or  bad  men  may  propose  to  them.  It  is 
Tery  true  that  patriots  must  expose  tilie  faults  of  their  rulers 
and  the  vices  of  their  government,  or  they  can  hope  for  no  reform 
in  either ;  but  every  distinction  should  be  always  made,  that 
can  possibly  be  made,  between  governors  and  government  itself ; 
the  selfish,  unfeeling,  odious  vices  of  the  rulers  are  to  be  resisted, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  pander  to  the  base  and  brutal 
passions  of  the  multitude.  To  do  this,  however,  it  will  be  replied, 
is  pretty  nearly  to  effect  impossibilities.  It  may  be  so ;  yet 
such  is  the  task  to  be  held  up  to  the  virtuous  ambition  of  brave 
and  good  men ;  and  such  men,  the  patriots  of  a  country,  must 
^deavour  to  accomplish  it  according  to  the  varying  opportuni- 
ties of  the  case,  and  the  qualities  of  mind  and  body  with  which 
they  have  been  intrusted.  Much  of  this  task  was  accomplished 
by  the  patriots  of  America  in  the  great  revolution  that  separated 
them  from  this  country;  a  favourable  one,  totally  unlike  that 
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of  France  or  of  any  £aropean  conntrj ;  cases  ^th  which 
80  often  confounded :  and  you  may  remember,  even  in  this 
of  America,  the  confusion,  the  shame,  the  anguish  with 
the  mind  of  Washington  was  but  too  often  overwhehned  h 
indisposition  of  his  countrymen  to  the  necessary 
regular  authority,  and  the  proper  machinery  of  execi 
government. 

The  difficulty,  you  will  remember,  is,  and  it  is  most  inl 
gible,  how  to  restrain  the  selfish  passions  of  mankind,  ho^ 
procure  any  attention  to  the  common  obligations  of  law 
justice,  when  the  former  ministers  of  law  and  justice  have  ^ 
displaced  and  lost  their  authority. 

To  return  to  the  instance  of  America.  One  of  my  lecl 
on  the  Americui  Bevolution  was  chiefly  intended  to  show 
how  much  Washington  suffered,  how  much  the  best  ini 
present  and  future,  of  the  great  continent  of  America  werei 
dangered  from  that  absence  of  executive  power,  which 
sarily  took  place,  when  the  contest  with  Great  Erit£^  was 
minated.  The  difficulty  will  always  occur.  In  the  case  * 
us,  the  patriots  of  the  French  Bevolution  had  talked  of  the 
reign  will  of  the  people,  and  had  made  such  large  referenc 
their  wisdom  and  their  power,  that  the  multitude  seem  to 
taken  them  at  their  word,  and  to  have  concluded  that  every 
that  was  agreeable  to  them,  must  necessarily  be  right, 
government  is  instituted  for  the  happiness  of  the  people; 
is  the  first  step,  and  one  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  second  is,  that  of  this  happiness  they  can  be  themselveBj 
only  and  the  best  judges ;  a  position  totally  different,  and  wl 
requires  many  limitations,  distinctions,  and  explanations, 
which,  when  thrown  out  to  the  multitude,  as  it  continually 
by  the  patriotic  leaders  in  the  most  unqualified  manner, 
lead  only  to  those  unhappy  excesses,  which  it  is  the  grid 
every  firiend  to  the  liberties  of  mankind  to  read  and  heair 
and  which  constitute  so  much  of  the  history  of  the  Frel 
Revolution. 

I  have  now  made  three  distinct  accusations.  I  have  accn 
the  people  of  Paris  (the  multitude  at  least)  of  taking  the  1 
into  their  own  hands,  and  in  defiance  of  what  authority  yeti 
mained,  of  massacreing  those  who  had  offended  them  in  I 
public  streets.  I  have  accused  the  common  people  all  d 
France,  when  the  authority  of  the  old  government  was  remot 
of  committing  the  most  disgraceful  and  cruel  outrages  on 
property  and  persons  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country.    1 1 
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accused  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  of  addressing  such  languaxce 
to  the  people  (that  of  their  sovereignty  and  their  sovereign  will) 
as  could  only  be  fatal  to  the  people  and  to  themselves ;  such  as 
was  unworthy  of  them  as  statesmen ;  such  as  could  never  have 
been  necessary,  if  they  had  aeted  during  the  first  weeks  of  the 
Revolution  in  a  spirit  of  temper  and  moderation,  and  made  the 
best  of  their  case  with  the  king,  who  was,  according  to  the  limits 
of  his  views  and  feelings,  as  patriotic  as  themselves. 

Now  these  are  accusations  which  you  must  consider  in  the 
detail  of  the  history,  as  you  read  it  for  yourselves.  Of  the  two 
first'  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  of  the  last  there  may,  and  it  will 
require  your  best  attention.  But  even  of  this  last  position,  that 
the  leaders  used  fatal  language  to  the  people,  the  truth  is  suffi* 
ciently  apparent ;  and  after  the  first  lessons  that  are  given  to 
rulers,  the  next  are,  those  that  are  afforded  to  all  who  love  free- 
dom, and  more  particularly  those  who  are  ready  to  resist,  or 
even  overturn,  a  government  for  the  sake  of  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  their  country.  Patriots  have  their  temptations  and 
their  mistakes,  as  well  as  those  who  govern ;  and  you  must 
keep  your  attention  directed  to  the  faults  that  were  committed 
(and  by  them  committed)  on  the  subject  of  executive  power. 
The  great  cause  of  the  French  Eevolution  hUed  for  want  of 
executive  power.  This  is  indeed  a  difficult  subject,  and  one 
which  I  ought  not  thus  to  decide  and  anticipate — this  conduct, 
I  mean,  of  the  Assembly  with  respect  to  the  executive  power; 
but  this  at  least  I  may  say,  that  the  first  and  most  important 
point  of  all  others  to  be  accomplished  when  the  king  had  re- 
signed himself  to  the  Eevolution,  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  was  the 
immediate  establishment  (more  particularly  in  Paris)  of  some- 
thing  like  an  effective  power.  The  next  point  was,  when  the 
constitution  came  afterwards  to  be  regularly  settled,  to  make 
the  executive  power  sufficiently  strong,  Now,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  did  neither.  These  are,  I  think,  the  two  great  lessons  of 
instruction  for  -you  during  all  the  earlier  parts  of  the  French 
Revolution,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly ; 
their  failures  on  the  subject  of  executive  power. 

You  will  see  a  very  good  description  of  the  situation  of  Paris, 
immediately  after  the  king's  visit,  in  Groenvelt.  You  must 
read  this  part  of  the  history  also  in  Bailly's  Memoirs,  and  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres.  There  is  a  good  account 
in  Dodsley's  Annual  Register.  And  now  you  will  observe,  that 
there  seems  to  have  been  in  Paris,  all  through  the  Eevolution,  a 
set  of  wretches  among  the  multitude  always  ready  to  undertake 
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any  projects  of  insurrection  and  bloodshed :  these  were  alwaji 
considered  as  the  followers  and  hired  ruffians  of  theDoketC 
Orleans,  though  I  know  not  with  what  sufficient  reason :  moDf 
may  have  been  given,  and  a  certain  effect  in  consequence  ps^ 
duced,  but  no  such  effect,  I  conceive,  as  was  unhappily  iritr 
nessed  :  and  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  &\A 
a  spirit  and  such  excesses,  as  trere  witnessed,  could  have  beei 
produced  by  money;  far  different^  and  far  more  awful,  wasAe 
origin  of  such  frightful  phenomena  in  the  history  of  oar  special. 
There  was  in  the  houses  of  legislature  also,  at  all  times  and  £ntt 
the  first,  a  party  that  were  always  urging  every  thing  to  efr 
tremes,  and  seemed  to  have  no  relish  for  any  counsels  bat  tiiM 
of  fury  and  violence.  Now  men  of  both  these  deacriptioin 
whether  men  of  bad  designs  and  desperate  characters,  or  ma 
inflamed  to  a  sort  of  madness  by  the  intoxicating  nature  d 
new  opinions,  men  both  like  the  one  and  like  the  other,  mot 
always  be  expected  to  appear,  must  always  be  taken  into  10* 
count  in  all  revolutions.  They  are  naturally  the  fayounta 
of  the  multitude,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  it  is  almost  impoi- 
Bible,  to  save  a  community  from  their  destructive  infloenoe: 
You  will  see  them  in  action  all  through  the  Revolution;  tli» 
low  party  of  the  Constituent,  the  republicans  of  the  Legisli' 
tive  Assembly,  the  mountain  of  the  Convention,  the  l^idai 
of  the  Jacobin  club,  the  demagogues  of  the  Palais  Boyal.  Ob* 
serve  their  speeches,  the  decrees  they  propose,  their  conduct; 
these  (after  the  first  lessons  have  been  given)  are  the  next  lei* 
sons  of  the  Bevolution.  Such  men  will  arise,  will  necessaii^ 
be  found  in  public  mobs,  in  public  assemblies ;  but  these  an 
the  men  against  whom  real  patriots,  the  real  Mends  of  libertfi 
are  to  be  more  particularly  on  their  guard.  I  must  now  makfii 
painful  reference,  in  some  slight  and  passing  manner,  to  subjeets 
of  this  nature. 

M.  Bailly  gives  a  regular  account  of  the  massacre  of  M.  ^ 
Berthier.  He  presided  that  day  at  the  town  hall.  All  the  w<J 
to  Paris,  it  was  but  too  clear,  as  M.  de  Berthier  was  hrouglit 
along,  under  the  conduct  of  the  civil  power,  that  no  civil  pow* 
would  be  sufficient  for  his  protection.  The  savages  that  had 
just  murdered  his  father-in-law,  Foulon,  brought  the  headapoB 
a  pike,  dose  to  the  carriage  where  he  was  sitting ;  U  de  li 
Eiviere,  his  conductor,  exerted  himself  very  humanely,  made 
him  turn  aside  his  eyes,  and  told  him  it  was  the  head  of  K.  ^ 
Quesnay ;  but  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  man  wereeztren^ 
and  M.  de  la  Biviere  was  unable  to  lodge  Mm,  according  to  bii 
orders,  in  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  and  he  could  only  bring  li^ 
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to  the  town  hall.  M.  BaiUy  had  procured  a  strong  guard  from 
La  Fayette ;  it  was  their  object  to  remove  Berthier  to  prison,  if 
possible,  preparatory  to  his  trial ;  but  even  while  they  were  in- 
terrogating the  prisoner,  the  blood-thirsty  impatience  of  the 
crowd  had  become  uncontrollable,  and  he  no  sooner  appeared  on 
the  steps,  than  he  was  torn  away  from  the  guard,  and  massacred 
on  the  spot.  A  dragoon  brought  his  heart  to  the  council ;  lie 
was  repulsed  with  horror.  The  multitude  next  attempted  to 
bring  his  head  on  a  pike,  and  were  already  on  the  staircase ;  the 
helpless  committee  were  obliged  to  send  word,  that  no  admission 
could  be  allowed,  as  they  were,  at  the  moment,  sitting  and  <^n- 
gaged  in  business.  **  In  these  terrible  moments,"  says  M.  Bailly, 
**  pretexts  were  to  be  ma<|e  use  of  to  escape  from  these  atroci- 
ties; there  was  a  real  danget,*'  he  continues,  ''  to  those  (it  was 
useless  to  brave  it)  who  attempted  to  speak  the  language  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity ;  the  people  could  hear  nothing ;  whoever 
thought  not  with  them  was  supposed  a  traitor." 

This  is  an  awM  specimen  of  the  rude  passions  of  mankind. 
The  dragoon,  however,  it  is  said,  was  pursued  to  death  by  his 
indignant  comrades,  and  was  killed  in  the  first  duel  with  one 
of  them.  The  honour  of  the  military  character  was  justly  felt ; 
and  these,  the  very  murderers  of  Foulon  and  Berthier,  brought 
their  money  and  trinkets  to  the  Assembly.  These  incidents 
speak  something  in  favour  of  human  nature.  But  in  the  notes 
to  Bailly's  Memoirs,  you  will  see  a  sort  of  pamphlet,  or  hand- 
bill, that  appeared  at  the  time,  written  by  some  bad  man,  but 
one  evidently  of  intelligence  and  of  literary  talents.  What  are 
we  to  say,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  frail  nature  of  the  peace 
of  society,  and  of  the  danger  of  loosening  its  bands,  when  even 
such  a  man  could  deliver  to  his  fellow-creatures  a  detail  of  the 
abominations  of  these  massacres,  decorated  by  the  refined  expres- 
sions of  pleasantry  and  good  writing  ?  *'But  to,  lose  no  more 
time,"  says  this  hand-bill,  '*  we  strangled  him  ;  and  then,  as  he 
was  an  ex-administrator,  we  took  ofi^  his  head,  in  a  manner  the 
most  respectful ;  we  took  from,  him  his  heart  and  his  entrails ; 
the  head  walked  off  on  the  one  side,  and  the  body  on  the  other, 
—the  first  time  that  these  two  intimate  connections  had  found 
themselves  separated  irom  each  other."  Other  passages,  and 
more  disgusting,  occur ;  the  whole  is  properly  given  by  the  pre- 
sent editor  of  Bailly,  to  show  to  what  an  extent  the  human 
mind  may  be  hardened  by  political  fury. 

After  all,  it  is  very  strange  that  no  resistance  could  be  made 
to  Boch  atrocious  proceedings,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  suppose. 
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that  the  mere  mob  were  alone  concerned ;  not  that,  if  they  vai| 
this  would  be  any  justification  of  the  Assembly.  Where  w 
the  force  of  the  capital  ?  Why  did  not  the  Assembly  call  alod 
in  the  cause  of  everything  that  should  have  been  dear  to  to 
When  the  citizens  of  Paris,  a  few  days  before,  expected  tiM 
town  to  be  attacked  by  Broglio  and  the  army,  the  body  of  eJMiJ 
tors  had  assembled,  had  created  a  regular  force.  La  Fayette  vi 
at  the  head  of  it ;  afterwards,  when  the  king  repaii^  to  thi 
capital,  wherever  he  looked,  he  had  seen  the  poptdation  vjoM 
arms ;  where  were  they  all  ?  They  must  have  constituted  mi  *' 
of  the  respectable  part  of  the  population  of  Paris.  Efforts  v 
made  by  La  Fayette  and  by  BaiUy,  by  the  military  and  cW 
powers,  all  in  vain.  What  the  editors  of  Bailly  have  to  sayil 
only  this,  that  at  the  time  of  these  *  massacres  the  armed  ioM 
was  not  properly  organized ;  that  the  officers  scarcely  kneweaA 
other,  and  that  their  persons  were  scarcely  known  to  those  wii 
were  to  obey  them ;  that  it  was  an  irregular  mass,  divided  i 
sentiment,  over  which  no  general  influence  could  be  exerciaei 
Divided  in  sentiment,  but  how  ?  on  an  occasion  like  this?  T* 
be  able  to  say  no  more  than  this  for  the  people  of  Paris  ia  to 
say  but  little.  La  Fayette,  it  is  added,  had  saved  from  popuk 
fury,  at  different  times,  seventeen  persons  just  before :  a  mela* 
choly  addition  this  to  the  crimes  of  the  populace,  and  a  nef 
cause  of  reproach  to  the  Assembly  and  the  respectable  part  i 
the  community. 

La  Fayette  on  every  occasion,  it  will  be  found,  all  ciicutt' 
stances  considered,  did  everything  that  could  possibly  be  done 
by  a  brave  and  good  man,  often  at  great  persond  risk,  often  vii 
very  eminent  success.  In  this  instance.  La  Fayette  was  not 
wanting  to  his  own  character,  or  to  his  country ;  the  cause  rf 
civil  order  and  of  the  law  was  evidently  at  issue.  He  musthaw 
been  deeply  mortified  at  this  early  specimen  of  the  ReToluticfi" 
He  wrote  to  Bailly,  and  to  the  districts,  to  throw  up  his  cob* 
mand,  and  he  was  able  to  write  to  them  a  calm  and  reasooahlc 
letter.  Every  effort  was  made  to  appease  his  just  indignatioi, 
and  he  at  last  resumed  the  command,  as  he  had  always  secret^ 
intended,  on  a  promise  of  proper  obedience  to  him,  given  ^ 
the  electors  and  deputies  of  the  districts  in  the  name  of  tlie 
citizens  of  Paris ;  "  that  his  zeal,"  they  said,  "  seconded bythtf 
common  efforts,  might  conduct  to  perfection  the  great  work  d 
the  public  liberty." 

How  ill  this  promise  was  observed,  is  but  too  well  knovB 
these  massacres  produced  some  sensation  in  the  districts  of  Piiii^ 
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and  occasioned  a  seasonable  proclamation,  but  they  should  have 
far  more  powerfully  affected  the  National  Assembly.  It  was  evi. 
dent  how  dreadful  was  the  monster  that  they  had  unchained, 
while  endeavouring  to  free  their  country  from  a  system  of  bad 
government  and  the  oppressions  of  a  court ;  but  no  proper  senti- 
ment seems  to  have  been  awakened  in  the  democratic  party. 
The  virtuous  M.  de  Lally  ToUendal  exerted  himself  with  no 
adequate  success.  This  distinguished  patriot  hud  taken  a  rea- 
sonable view  of  the  situation  of  France,  even  before  these  dread- 
ful events.  **  From  the  point  where  we  then  were,"  he  says, 
"  immediately  after  the  king's  visit  to  the  town  hall,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  nothing  more  was  to  be  feared  for  liberty,  but  the 
projects  of  faction,  and  the  dangers  of  anarchy ;  the  JS'ational 
Assembly  had  only  to  put  itself  on  its  guard  against  the  excess 
of  its  power.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose  to  re-establish 
public  order ;  news  had  been  already  received  that  the  commo- 
tions, which  had  shaken  the  capital,  had  been  felt  not  only  in 
the  neighbouring  cities,  but  in  the  distant  provinces." 

With  his  hands  full  of  letters,  that  attested  the  excesses 
everywhere  committed  with  impunity,  ToUendal  repaired  to  the 
National  Assembly,  and  proposed  his  proclamation  on  the  20th. 
On  the  first  and  on  the  second  reading  his  project  was  received 
with  acclamation,  but  to  his  astonishment  he  saw  a  party  rise 
to  oppose  it.  "  According  to  one,"  says  he,  "  mj*  sensibility 
had  seduced  my  reason ;  these  fires,  these  imprisonments,  these 
assassinations,  were  crosses  that  we  should  leaxn  to  support, 
because  we  ought  to  have  expected  them : — according  to  ano- 
ther,  my  imagination  had  created  dangers  which  did  not  exist : 
there  was  no  danger  but  in  my  motion ;  danger  for  liberty, 
because  it  would  take  from  the  people  a  salutary  fear  and 
alarm  for  their  freedom,  which  should  rather  be  encouraged  than 
suppressed;  danger  for  the.  Assembly,  that  would  see  Paris 
declare  against  it. 

"  The  next  day,'*  continues  Lally  ToUendal  (the  21  st  of 
July),  *'  I  was  awaked  by  the  cries  of  grief.  I  saw  enter  my 
chamber  a  young  man,  pale,  disfigured,  who  hastened  eagerly  to 
throw  his  arms  around  me,  and  who  said  to  me,  as  he  sobbed 
aloud,  '  Sir,  you  have  passed  fifteen  years  of  your  life  in  defend- 
ing the  memory  of  your  own  father ;  save  the  life  of  mine,  let 
him  be  heard  by  his  judges.'  It  was  the  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Berthier.  I  conducted  him  instantly  to  the  president  of  the 
Assembly.  As  iU  fortune  would  have  it,  there  was  no  sitting 
in  the  morning ;  in  the  evening  it  was  too  late.     The  &ther.in- 
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law  and  the  son-in-law  had  been,  in  the  mean  time,  in 
course  of  the  day,  torn  inxpieces."     Such  is  the  account  of  U 
lendal.     Such  are  the  scenes  of  a  Eevolution. 

"  You  may  imagine,"  continues  ToUendal,  "  that  at  thei 
first  sitting  I  hastened  to  fix  the  general  attention  on  this  1 
rible  event.  I  spoke  in  the  name  of  a  son  whose  father 
been  just  massacred  ;  and  Barnave,  a  son  who  was  in  mouiiBl 
for  his  own  father  at  the  time,  dared  to  reproach  me  with  k 
ing,  when  I  should  only  reason.  He  added,  '  Was  then  " 
blood,  which  has  been  shed,  so  very  precious  ?'  And  every  fe 
he  raised  his  arms  in  the  midst  of  his  sanguinary  declamatit 
he  showed  to  every  eye  the  mournful  marks  of  his  own 
afflictions,  the  weepers  (for  his  own  father)  that  made  a  part 
his  dress,  tho  incontestable  witnesses  of  his  barbarous  * 
bility."  You  will  see  hereafter  in  the  history,  that  LallylJo 
lendal  at  last  rushed  forth  from  the  Constituent  Assemli^ 
unable  to  bear  the  presence  and  the  language  of  the  democrati 
party  any  longer. 

The  conduct  of  Barnave  on  this  question,  shows  the  repnl 
lican  character  in  that  odious  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  ' 
too  ready  to  present  itself.  You  remember  the  incidents  of 
Roman  story.  These  often  mislead ;  and  cool  cruelty  is  soi 
times  supposed  to  be  virtue,  and  humanity  to  be  weakness.  B« 
it  is  agreeable  to  remember,  that  Barnave  lived  to  melt  over th 
misfortunes  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  show  the  more  amiaS 
feelings  of  our  common  nature.  But  no  such  amiable,  such 
dispensable  feelings  were  witnessed  in  an  important  portion 
the  National  Assembly.  Lally  ToUendal  was  expostulated  witl^ 
checked,  and  opposed.  "  I  discharge  my  conscience,"  he  critf 
aloud,  "  of  the  evils  that  will  result  from  your  refusals  of  whil 
I  propose.  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  blood  which  will  flow." 
Cries  of  fury  resounded  on  every  side,  and  Mirabeau  obserre^! 
with  a  ferocious  look,  "  ]S"ation8  must  have  their  victims;  to  the 
calamities  of  individuals  one  must  be  hardened ;  it  is  only  afc 
this  price  that  one  can  become  a  citizen."  Mirabeau  afterwaitb 
addressed  a  letter  on  the  general  subject  to  his  constituentB; 
and  he  called  forth  all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  to  palliate 
the  excesses  of  the  people,  and  rather  to  throw  the  blame  oa 
their  former  rulers.  Admitting  that  there  was  too  much  of  trtttli 
in  some  of  his  remarks  on  their  former  rulers,  this  was  sorely 
not  a  time  to  have  produced  them. 

"  Observe  now,"  said  he,  "  how  many  have  been  the  can«» 
that  concurred  to  produce  this  explosion,  these  massacres  [be 
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enumerated  many  of  these  causes),  in  short,"  said  he,  "  two 
centuries  of  oppression,  public  and  private,  political  and  fiscal, 
feudal  and  judicial,  crowned  by  that  most  horrible  conspiracy 
(Broglio  and  the  court)  which  ike  annals  of  the  world  will  for 
•  ever  transmit  to  memory ;  these  are  what  have  so  provoked  the 
people;  the  people  have  punished  a  few  of  those  whom  the 
pubhc  voice  has  declared  the  authors  of  these  evils.  Let  those 
who  have  so  managed  as  to  fear  no  other  tribunal,  fear  this  of 
the  public. 

"  It  would  make  a  volume  to  show  by  examples  that  in  these 
seasons  of  severity  exercised  upon  government,  governments  but 
reap  the  harvest  of  their  own  iniquities.  The  people  are  de- 
spised, and  are  then  expected  to  be  always  gentle  and  passive ; 
bat  no,  it  is  instruction  which  must  be  drawn  from  these  events, 
the  injustice  of  the  other  classes  to  the  people  makes  them  find 
justice  in  barbaiity  itself.*' 

Such  were  some  'of  the  passages  in  the  letter  of  Mirabeau. 
The  oppressions  of  the  old  government  are  here  seen,  no  doubt, 
but  extremely  exaggerated  and  very  unseasonably  produced,  even 
admitting  that  there  is  but  too  much  truth  in  the  moral  which 
he  draws.  "What  could  be  the  interpretation  or  effect  of  such 
ohservations  at  that  particular  juncture  ?  He  who  justifies  a 
crime  is  little  to  be  distinguished  from  the  criminal ;  and  this  is 
a  fault  of  constant  occurrence  among  men,  especially  when 
parties  run  high.  The  proclamation  tibat  was  issued  by  the 
Assembly,  turned  out  to  be  spiritless  and  inefficient.  The  As- 
sembly, in  this  proclamation,  after  stating  (reasonably  enough) 
its  own  merits  with  the  public,  those  of  the  king,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  such  proceedings,  informed  the  public  that  a  tri- 
bunal would  be  immediately  created  for  the  regular  trial  of 
cases  of  treason ;  and  they  were  then  invited  to  peace  {invited 
to  peace),  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, to  the  confidence  which  they  owed  their  king  and  their  re- 
presentatives, and  that  respect  for  the  laws,  without  which  (it 
was  observed)  there  can  be  no  liberty.  **  These  were  the  senti- 
ments and  principles,"  says  M.  Bailly,  **  of  the  National  As- 
sembly ;**  and  he  seems  to  think  them  so  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion, as  to  be  quite  pleased  with  his  fellow  legislators.  He 
pronounces  them  excellent. 

The  proclamation  issued  was  the  one  that  had  been  proposed 
by  Lally,  even  before  the  murders  of  Foulon  and  Berthier  had 
taken  place,  but  the  most  important  paragraph,  even  as  it  first 
stood,  was  left  out;  the  paragraph  was  this: — **  That  punish- 
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ment  the  most  just,  proneunced  on  crimes  the  most  clear,  been 
itself  an  injustice  and  a  crime,  unless  ordered  by  the  law, 
the  judge,  the  proper  organ  of  the  law." 

Once  more,  and  to  close  for  a  time  the  subject. 

The  scenes  I  have  alluded  to  are  highly  disgraceM  to 
Assembly,  and  all  the  constituted  authorities  of  Paris.  Tfa 
show,  no  doubt,  the  necessity  of  some  executive  power.  Thi 
the  first  lesson ;  but  more  is  to  be  considered.  The  twounh^ 
men  who  were  massacred  were  literally  torn  in  pieces  by 
multitude.  Their  heads  were  carried  on  pikes,  and  led  in  a  i 
of  triumphal  procession  through  the  streets.  A  fiend  in  i 
shape  of  a  man,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  actually  thmsif 
hand  into  the  entrails  of  one  of  these  unfortunate  victims,  t 
out  the  heart,  and  brought  it  to  the  council  table,  where  I 
committee  was  sitting  in  the  town  hall.  These  are  the  gn 
facts  to  be  remembered. 

Now  horrors  of  this  kind,  and  they  are  innumerable  th; 
the  French  Revolution,  show,  as  I  have  mentioned,  in  the 
place,  the  necessity  of  some  executive  government ;  but  in  I 
second  place,  they  have  been  always  considered  as  the  most  di 
cisive  proofs  that  can  possibly  be  produced  to  show  the  necesat 
after  all,  of  the  Eevolution  itself,  and  the  badness  of  the  o 
French  government.     What  must  have  been  the  rulers,  or 
least  the  system  of  government,  when  such  were  the  peopte 
What  further  justification  can  be  required? — Now  whether  ti 
rapid  mode  of  reasoning  be  or  be  not  entirely  conclusive, 
thing  must,  I  think,  be  admitted;  that  the  moral  situation/ 
the  lower  orders  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  (on 
an  eternal  answer  to  those  who  would  give  the  people  no  ii 
struction  and  no  freedom.     How  is  the  brute  to  be  taken  out 
the  human  animal  but  by  the  iufiuence  of  that  moral  and  i^ 
gious  knowledge,  which  alone  distinguish  him  from  other 
mals  in  the  desert  ?     But  give  him  instruction,  it  will  be 
Bwered,  and  he  will  then  be  a  more  intelligent  and  discernin 
critic  on  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  superiors.     No  doubt  th« 
must  behave  better ;  and  why  not  ?     Is  not  this  in  other  worfi 
to  say,  that  the  community  will  in  every  class  and  in  every  di- 
rection be  advanced  and  improved. 
.     But  the  community  will  never  be  safe,  it  will  be  again  a»^ 
swered,  if  every  man  is  thus  to  be  converted  into  a  judge  of  ml 
betters  and  erected  into  a  statesman.     This  is  a  gross  e^iogg^ 
tion  :  the  generality  of  mankind  must  be  occupied  in  makiiij 
provision  for  themselves  and  their  families ;  the  knowledge  tlief 
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can  acquire  must  be  very  limited,  little  more  than  what  may 
save  them  from  the  brutal  vices ;  the  political  power  which  will 
sufficiently  gratify  them  and  make  them  respectable  in  their  own 
eyes  and  those  of  their  superiors  is  in  truth,  generally  speaking, 
and  in  any  ordinary  state  of  the  world,  very  little ;  and  at  all 
events  the  community  can  never  for  a  moment  be  safe,  when 
the  multitude  are  degraded  and  despised.  They  will,  on  some 
opportunity  or  other,  rise,  as  they  did  in  France,  first  in  the  Jac- 
querie, next  at  the  Kevolution ;  on  both  occasions,  but  too  much 
after  the  manner  of  slaves  in  a  West  India  island.  And  even 
in  regular  and  good  governments,  Hko  our  own,  in  times  of  any 
difficulty  or  danger,  the  visitation  of  a  scarcity,  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  labour,  a  stoppage  of  the  manufactures,  to  whom  has  a 
factious  demagogue  the  best  chance  of  success^Uy  addressing 
himself — to  an  ignorant  creature  that  can  understand  no  voice 
but  the  clamour  of  his  wants  and  passions,  or  to  one  that  has 
been  accustomed  to  consider  occasionally  the  nature  of  his  duties, 
moral  and  religious,  occasionally  to  exercise  his  thoughts,  occa- 
sionally, in  the  language  of  the  poet,  **  to  look  before  and 
after?"  Again,  to  which  of  the  two  can  a  wise  and  good  man 
address  himself  in  these  seasons  of  public  calamity  with  the  best 
chance  of  success  }  Which  is  most  likely  to  undenstand  what 
even  a  wise  and  good  man  can  then  only  say — the  wisdom  of 
patience ;  the  necessity  of  suffering ;  that  governments  cannot 
perform  impossibilities ;  that  the  best  will  be  abused ;  the  wisest 
make  mistakes ;  that  perfection,  that  happiness,  in  our  sublunary 
state,  are  not  to  be  expected ; — of  such  things,  which  of  the  two 
is  likely  to  be  the  best  auditor,  the  ignorant  man  or  the  more 
improved  ? 

But  to  return  to  our  subject  of  the  want  of  executive  power. 
The  Revolution  failed  not  a  little  on  account  of  the  tumultuary 
mobs  of  Paris.  The  student's  attention  should  always  be  directed 
to  this  point ;  why  and  how  it  came  about  that  there  was  no  pro- 
per executive  power  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  country ;  why 
the  Constituent  Assembly  never  seemed  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  one ;  why  democratic  principles  of  the  most  unquali- 
fied nature  so  uniformly  prevailed. 

This  subject  of  executive  power  is  at  all  times  so  important, 
and  is  so  intimately  connected  with  every  part  of  the  French 
Revolution,  that  I  will  endeavour,  in  the  remainder  of  the  lec- 
ture, to  furnish  you  with  such  particulars  of  a  general  nature,  as 
may  give  you  some  notion  of  what  it  was,  during  the  period  we 
are  now  considering,  and  long  after. 

VOL.   I.  » 
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^     A  sort  of  sliglit  history  of  it  Boems  the  following. 

This  first  executive  power  that  existed  in  France  prior  to 
Bevolution,  was  of  course  the  ancient  power,  prerogatiyey  i 
authority  of  the  crown.     The  king  was,  under  the  old  i^ 
the  great  executiye,  and  indeed  legislative  power. 

But  this  executive  power  grew  weaker  as  the  Bevolution  p 
oeeded,  and  might  he  said  to  he  suspended,  when  the  king  i 
thought  to  have  hrought  up  Marshal  Broglio  and  his  troops 
put  down  the  Bevolution  and  to  subdue  Paris.  His  authoof 
on  the  failure  of  this  measure,  was  virtually  at  an  end,  aoi 
new  sort  of  executive  power  was  created. 

Becourse  was  had  to  the  body  of  Parisian  electors,  about  thq 
hundred  in  number,  those  who  originally  chose  the  deputies ' 
were  sent  to  the  States  General,  and  they  became  the  first 
gistracy,  or  executive  and  civil  power ;  and,  in  the  revolutioBfl 
state  of  things  then  existing,  were  highly  fitted  to  be  so.  T^ 
arranged  and  fi>rmed  the  nulitary  force,  that  appeared  as  bjd 
chantment,  and  probably  saved  Paris,  not  only  from  Marsiii 
Broglio,  but  from  intemsd  pillage  and  destruction  at  that  temU 
crisis. 

But  it  was  afterwards  found  that  they  and  the  military  fon| 
with  all  the  assistance  of  La  Fayette  and  Bailly,  were  insoffidet 
to  secure  the  peace  and  order  of  the  community ;  they  hadi 
been  able,  or  they  had  not  sufficientiy  exerted  themselves, 
prevent  the  massacres  we  have  lately  alluded  to ;  and  the  s 
executive  power  became  littie  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
will  of  the  multitude,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people.  Thi 
was  in  truth  the  law ;  there  was  no  other,  and  uone  oouMlN 
worse.  The  electors  were  not  at  ease  or  pleased  with  their  situ 
tion  ;  they  seemed  to  have  understood  the  nature  of  their 
citizens,  the  Parisians,  perfectiy  well ;  they  were  not  very  de* 
rous  to  retain  their  authority ;  and  they  therefore  persuaded  titf 
sixty  districts  of  the  capital  to  elect  each  two  deputies,  who  shonli 
constitute  a  temporary  administration,  make  proper  proviaioafi^ 
a  future  municipal  government,  and  being  the  acknowledged  z 
presentatives  of  the  community,  could  assume  the  appearance 
regular  legitimate  authority,  according  to  the  new  opinions. 

These  one  hundred  and  twenty  deputies  then  constituted  ths 
second  municipal  authority  or  acting  executive  power  of  tin 
capital ;  and  these  might  have  succeeded  eventually  in  mm^ 
taming  some  appearance  of  order  in  the  community,  but  for  am 
unfortunate  circumstance  :  it  was  this ;  they  were  the  immedttti 
representatives  each  of  their  own  districts;  and  tiiese  districts, 
had  each  of  them,  most  unhappily,  General  Assemblies.   la 
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these  Assemblies  every  inhabitant  was  permitted  to  speak  (each 
inhabitant,  a  Frenchman),  permitted,  I  say,  to  speak  and  vote. 
These  Assemblies,  in  this  manner,  framed  resolutions,  which 
were  laws  in  their  own  districts,  issued  proclamations,  and 
granted  passports.  They  became  tiiemselves,  rather  than  the 
deputies,  the  effective  executive  power ;  and  the  result  of  this 
i^as,  that  the  great  city  of  Paris  became  at  once  tormented  with 
sixty  republics,  each  with  a  General  Assembly,  where  all  the 
citizens,  meeting,  speaking,  voting  at  the  same  time,  each  As- 
sembly became  a  cave  of  ^olus,  but  with  no  master-spirit 
to  control  its  inmates.  This,  then,  was  a  dreadful  ^species  of 
executive  power  or  municipal  authority.  Such  Assemblies,  with 
such  representatives,  the  Assemblies  constantly  sitting,  the  repre- 
sentatives the  mere  organs  of  their  will — this  was  a  miserable 
specimen  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  a  melancholy  cari- 
cature of  the  doctrines  of  freedom. 

Groenvelt,  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  liberty,  who  was  on  the 
spat  at  the  time,  thus  expresses  himself: — **  The  noise  which 
prevails  in  these  Assemblies  is  enough  to  distract  any  one  who  is 
not  accustomed  to  it.  Every  speech  is  followed  or  interrupted 
by  the  loudest  and  most  clamorous  applause,  or  the  most  tumul- 
tuous signs  of  disapprobation.  The  president  of  one  of  these 
Assemblies,  &ding  it  impossible  to  command  silence  by  any 
other  means,  has  stationed  a  drummer  behind  him ;  and  when  all 
is  noise,  tumult,  and  confusion,  he  gives  the  signal  to  beat  the 
drum  till  tranquillity  is  restored."  Groenvelt,  however,  finishes 
the  paragraph  by  a  consolatory  reference  to  the  usual  subject  of 
Tituperation,  the  old  government.  ' '  If  a  man  will  have  his  house 
repaired,"  says  he,  "  he  must  not  complain  that  he  is  incommoded 
during  the  operation  by  dust  and  noise."  "Incommoded" 
seems  a  very  faint  term  to  be  used  by  one  who  had  been  present 
at  these  Assemblies. 

When  such  was  the  great  source  of  executive  power,  that  is, 
of  the  authority  of  the  community,  the  next  step  in  the  progress 
of  destruction,  as  the  student  will  easily  conceive,  would  be>  that 
these  Assemblies  would  fall  under  the  management  of  wrong- 
headed,  furious  demagogues;  that  sensible  people  in  disgust 
▼ould  withdraw  (a  constant  but  most  lamentable  consequence 
at  all  times  of  a  disorderly  public  assembly) ;  that  these  dema- 
gogues, in  each  district,  would  communicate  and  correspond 
with  each  other,  and  at  last  would  fall  into  a  great  united  club 
(as  they  did,  the  Jacobin  club) ;  be  there  joined  by  the  more 
Tiolent  members  of  the  National  Assembly ;  and  by  forming  a 
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similar  organisation  in  the  great  towns  and  all  over  the  kingdoiiL 
influence  these  Assemblies,  organize  these  dislsicts,  and  in  M 
constitute  the  real  effective  government  of  the  empire,  and  g^ 
the  law  to  the  National  Assembly  itself,  under  whatever  fQniL« 
name  it  appeared.     All  this  took  place. 

Now  a  more  tremendous  executive  (or  rather  legislative  \ 
executive  power)  than  this,  to  exist  in  any  country,  no  imagiiub 
tion  can  conceive.  It  was  highly  fltted,  it  must  be  allowed,  itt 
beat  off  an  invading  enemy ;  to  raise  armies,  that  might  be  kfe 
loose  upon  the  rest  of  Europe :  but  it  wa£  the  least  fltted  in  1^ 
world  to  build  up  the  regular  constitution,  and  lay  the  foundar 
tions  of  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  great  empire.  Tot 
will  often  hear  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  as  you  read  the  h»- 
tory ;  that  is,  of  the  body  composed  of  the  representatives  of  tfafr 
sixty  districts,  each  district  having  its  own  Assembly.  You  v3l 
often  hear  of  the  Jacobin  club :  bear  in  mind  this  slight  sketdk 
of  these  dreadful  ministers  of  authority  that  I  have  g^ven  you; 
the  nature  of  the  power,  its  orgEinization,  and  extent ;  and  all 
the  enormities  that  disgraced  the  llevolution,  and  destroyed  all 
the  efforts  of  good  men,  will  not  surprise  you. 

But  other  circumstances  must  be  mentioned  that  concurred  to 
the  same  end ;  concurred  to  the  debasement  and  destruction  of 
all  regular  executive  power,  of  all  the  proper  authority  of  the 
community. 

*'  There  is  a  very  numerous  class  of  men,"  says  Groenvel^ 
'*in  this  metropolis,  who,  though  they  do  not  frequent  ths 
Assemblies  of  the  districts,  are  by  no  means  indifferent  aboul 
politics,  but  hold  Assemblies  of  their  own  in  public  places^  ia 
the  Palais  Boyal,  in  the  streets,  wherever  they  happen  acci- 
dentally to  collect  together.  They  are,  in  general,  men  of  dis- 
tressed circumstances,  with  .little  or  no  employment;  some  sup- 
porting a  precarious  existence  by  alms,  condemned  to  a  life  of 
misery,  and  consequently  restless,  dissatisfied,  greedy  after  news* 
or  rather  impatient  for  change.  Nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
individuals  (of  the  upper  ranks)  are  supposed  to  have  emigratei 
Judge  from  this  circumstance  what  an  army  of  servants  out  of 
plsice,  labourers  out  of  work,  men  wholly  dependent  on  the 
luxuries  of  the  great,  and  now  stripped  of  all  resources,  must 
have  been  turned  loose  upon  the  public.  Again  :  the  levity  and 
inconstancy  of  the  Parisians  had  been  always  proverbial;  » 
had  their  gross  ignorance ;  so  had  their  blind  credulity :  and 
yet  they  were  suspicious  in  the  extreme ;  they  imagined  treachery 
QT  villany  in  the  most  indifferent,  innocent,  or  praiseworfliy 
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actions ;  so  ihat  no  men  could  preserve  their  favour  or  conduct 
their  business. 

"Falsehood,"  says  Groenvelt,  "is  the  constant  and  the  favourite 
resource  of  the  cabals  which  prevail  here.  You  cannot  form  an 
idea  of  the  impudence  with  which  the  most  palpable  lies  are 
published  and  propagated  among  the  people.  The  most  positive 
assertions,  the  most  minute  detail  of  facts,  the  strongest  appear- 
ance  of  probability,  are  made  to  accompany  the  grossest  Mse- 
hoods.  Foulon  and  Bezenval  were  the  victims  of  pretended  let- 
ters, of  which  one  thousand  copies,  but  no  original,  was  ever 
seen.  The  convent  of  Montmartre  has  been  twice  beset  by 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men,  who  threatened  it  with  destruc- 
tion for  having  engrossed  the  provender  of  Paris ;  it  was  searched, 
and  there  was  scarcely  found  provision  enough  to  supply  the 
house.  At  one  moment  it  is  ajSinned  that  the  aristocratical  con- 
spirators have  thrown  a  great  quantity  of  bread  into  the  Seine  ; 
at  another,  that  they  mowed  the  green  com.  The  public  is 
overwhelmed  with  lies  and  calumnies." 

Nor  was  this  credulity  and  this  unhappy  suspiciousness  of 
temper  confined  to  Paris.  These  prevailed  all  over  the  king- 
dom, and  instances  the  most  ludicrous  might  be  produced. 

Now  I  must  turn  for  an  instant  to  observe,  that  the  picture  of 
general  ignorance  in  the  people  of  Prance,  as  you  see,  is  very 
complete ;  and  yet,  as  you  also  see,  the  old  government  was  not 
in  this  way  made  secure,  as  it  should  have  been,  according  to 
those  who  contend  against  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders : 
quite  the  contrary ;  there  was  no  chance  left  for  it.  But  in  this 
geno'al  state  of  public  ignorance  the  political  press  seems 
to  have  been  active  and  unprincipled  to  the  most  extraordinary 
degree.  In  Paris,  thirteen  or  even  sixteen  pamphlets  a  day 
were  no  matter  of  surprise.  These  innumerable  productions 
were  spread  from  the  papital  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
with  the  greatest  dispatch ;  it  is  said  they  were  given  away :  a 
eircomstance  which^  like  many  others,  leads  to  the  belief  of  an 
Orleans  faction  existing  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  and  ex- 
ercising all  their  abominable  machinations  fbr  the  propagation 
of  disorder.  Lastly,  as  a  supereminent  difficulty  for  good  pa- 
triots to  struggle  with,  a  scarcity,  a  famine,  was  sorely  felt  in 
Paris,  and  more  or  less  in  other  parts  of  Prance,  during  these 
earlier  parts  of  the  B«volution.  Demagogues^  and  revolutionists, 
and  all  the  artificers  of  confusion,  can  have  no  instrument  in 
their  hands  like  this — the  rich  man  eating  bread  while  tiiie  poor 
nan  is  fisginished.    How  vain  to  talk  to  the  latter  of  ord^r  and 
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law !  how  easy,  of  the  neoessitv  of  insnrrectioii  and  a  better  9 
Temment!  BaiUy  mentions,  that  he  was  often  uncertain 
midnight  of  the  proper  supply  for  the  city  the  next  day:  ^ 
these  causes  of  disorder  and  calamity  must,  I  conceive,  afteri 
be  added  the  immense  fortune  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  i 
manner  in  which  he  suffered  it  to  be  employed.  And  laa^ 
and  above  all,  the  nature  of  the  new  opinions,  intoxicating  ili 
to  ihe  speaker  and  the  hearer,  to  the  writer  and  the  reader,! 
the  thousands  of  demagogues  and  Hterary  men  who  suppon 
they  were  already  wiser  than  all  who  had  gone  before  them^ttl 
to  the  crowds  and  multitudes,  more  particularly  those,  vam 
into  life,  who  thought  they  were  now  to  become  so.  The  faj^ 
nature  of  these  opinions  was  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  ne^ 
era  to  conmience  in  the  religion,  morals,  and  govemmentB* 
mankind;  and  when,  in  this  state  of  things,  even  the  wiseari 
the  people  of  property  seemed  no  longer  to  respect  any  establiW 
system  of  conduct  or  opinion,  and  openly  to  avow  it,  what  f< 
to  become  of  the  mass  of  the  community  ?  ^ 

You  will  now,  I  hope,  be  able  to  form  some  general  notion « 
the  state  of  Paris  and  of  France  when  the  king  adopted  the  Be* 
volution,  and  for  some  time  after;  a  notion  sufficiently  clearly 
enable  you  to  understand  what  I  am  delivering  on  the  subject^ 
executive  power  in  this  lecture ;  and  the  question  now  is,  Wa^j 
was  done  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  from  the  moment  M^ 
all  the  regular  and  legitimate  power  was  transferred  fiwn  M 
king  to  them  ?  what  was  done  for  the  preservation  of  their  ofil 
consequence ;  for  the  security  of  the  public ;  for  the  veiy  sacefli 
of  any  measures  they  could  possibly  prepare ;  for  the  improte* 
ment  of  the  constitution  of  their  country  ?  Are  they,  or  art 
they  not,  to  be  blamed  for  their  want  of  sense  and  spirit?  ^ 
if  Lally  ToUendal  and  others  were  helpless,  and  unable  to  canf 
proper  measures  with  the  Assembly,  are  the  friends  of  fieedfltt 
to  be  warned  or  not  by  the  example  of  the  Assembly?  Wtf*: 
has  been  the  event  is  now  known,  and  what  the  event  eoM^^ 
hut  he  might  have  been  foreseen  (so  it  must  now  be  thought)  lif 
all  intelligent  men  at  the  time.  I  do  not  deny  their  difficnlti<>( 
but  they  were  intoxicated  with  the  new  opinions,  as  men  vffl 
always  be ;  and  they  made  no  efforts,  or  thought  none  necesaary) 
to  form  a  proper  executive  power  for  their  own  defence,  ti» 
protection  of  tiie  community,  in  fact,  the  protection  of  their  of> 
Eevolution. 

You  will  of  course  consider  the  subject  more  thoroughly  lw»* 
after.    It  was  on  the  whole  a  most  perilous  and  unhappy  ^^ 
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tion  of  afiOairs,  though  it  appeared  not  so  at  the  time  to  the 
Mends  of  liberty  in  this  country,  in  America,  and  in  Europe. 
The  question  in  reality  was,  whether  the  National  Assembly  (for 
this  was  the  only  hope),  consisting  of  so  many  enlightened  and 
respectable  men,  could  restrain  the  general  ardour,  and  could  by 
their  own  virtues,  wisdom,  and  moderation,  compensate  for  all 
the  tendencies  to  evil  which  we  have  thus  briefly  and  very  im- 
perfectly described. 

As  I  leave  this  subject,  and  before  I  conclude  my  lecture,  I 
must  announce  to  you  the  subject  of  the  lecture  of  to-morrow — 
one,  indeed,  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  lecture,  the  want 
«f  executive  power. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  most  dreadful  outrages  had  followed 
all  through  Erance  the  first  success  of  what  must  be  considered 
as  the  first  insurrection  of  the  people,  on  the  14th  of  July. 

A  report  was  made  to  the  Assembly  on  the  3rd  of  August ; 
the  committee  stated,  to  use  their  own  words,  that ''  letters  and 
memorials  received  from  all  the  provinces  had  proved,  that  pro- 
perty of  every  kind  was  everywhere  the  prey  of  the  most  atro- 
dons  plunderers ;  that  throughout  the  country  the  houses  were 
burned,  the  convents  destroyed,  and  farms  given  up  to  pillage ; 
imposts,  seignorial  services,  all,  every  thing  is  annihilated ;  the 
laws  are  without  force,  the  magistrates  without  authority,  and 
justice  is  no  longer  more  than  a  phantom,  which  it  is  vain  to 
seek  m  the  courts." 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  report  made  to  the  Assembly 
on  the  3rd. 

Dreadful  accounts  had  also  reached  many  individual  members 
of  the  Assembly  on  the  morning  of  the  4th. 

The  question  then  was,  what  was  the  course  to  be  pursued  ? 
The  result  was  the  proceedings  of  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August : 
among  the  most  memorable  in  the  course  of  the  Bevolution. 
They  must  be  well  considered  by  you  in  every  part,  and  I  must 
caU  your  attention  to  them  in  my  lecture  of  to-morrow.  They 
must  be  well  observed,  because  they  are  connected  with  the 
nature  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  property,  particularly 
ecclesiastical  property.  They  show  how  these  subjects  are  na- 
turally affect^  by  revolutions.  These  proceedings  of  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  August  put  an  end,  in  a  word,  to  all  feudal  rights 
and  privileges,  and  led  at  last  to  the  destruction  of  the  property 
of  the  clergy  in  France  and  of  her  ecclesiastical  orders ;  and,  as 
a  specimen  of  revolutions,  and  the  reasonings  and  consequences 
by  which  they  are  accompanied^  are  for  ever  memorable  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 
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LECTURE    XV. 

FOURTH  OF  AUGUST.    DESTRUCTION  OF  FEUDAL  RIGHl 
AND  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  govemments  of  Europe  were  all  fonnded  on  feudal  pii 
ciples ;  but  customs  continue  long  after  the  original  reasons 
them  have  ceased,  and  nothing  could  be  less  agreeable  to  1 
views  and  reasonings  of  a  philosopher  than  the  rights  and  < 
servanceSy  which  had  been  thus  transmitted  from  one  generali 
to  another,  and,  however  modified  and  disguised,  had  thus 
scended  down  to  us,  even  so  late  as  the  close  of  the  eightea 
century. 

With  these  feudal  notions,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
opinions  should  not  be  in  a  state  of  hostility  from  the  first, 
distinctions  of  society  itself  were  scarcely  tolerated  by  Roi 
There  was  then  little  chance  for  the  oppressions  of  the  feai 
system,  when  men  began  to  speculate  upon  the  nature  of  soc' 
and  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  with  all 
reverence  for  antiquity,,  and  whatever  be  the  difficulties  and  i 
gers  which  are  connected  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  ha 
and  customs  of  a  community,  still  we  must  allow  that  the  fei 
system,  as  it  then  existed  in  France,  was  a  burden  from  wl 
it  was  very  naturally  the  wish  of  the  patriots  of  France  to 
liver  their  country.  The  new  philosophy  was  more  especi 
anxious  (and  very  properly  so)  to  elevate  the  condition  of 
lower  orders ;  and,  as  applied  to  this  part  of  society,  the  fei 
system  assumed  no  appearances  but  those  of  oppression  and 
justice.  Eeference  must  be  had  to  some  sufferings  of  this  ' 
in  the  people,  or  we  shall  be  unable  to  explain  some  of  the 
rages  that  took  place,  and  not  indeed  in  Paris  and  the  gn 
towns,  but  through  the  interior  of  France,  in  the  earlier  perio 
of  the  Revolution.  These  sufferings  of  the  peasantry  have,  I  a 
prehend,  been  overstated  by  very  respectable  writers  j  ami 
the  rest,  our  own  Arthur  Young. 

^  It  may  be  observed,  for  instance,  that  the  chateaux  and 
title-deeds  might  be  burned,  because  the  cultivators  of  the 
the  metayers,  were  always  in  debt  to  the  proprietors,  StiU, 
ferings  and  oppressions  to  a  certain  extent  must  be  suppose 
The  most  dreadful  disorders  took  place.  ' 

Accounts  to  this  effect  had  reached  the  members  of  the  Coi 
itituent  Assembly,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  from  all  par 
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'of  France;  and  it  now  became  an  object  of  serious  anxiety  to 
all  those  who  had  privileges  or  possessions,  to  determine  imme- 
.diately  what  conld  best  be  done,  as  well  for  themselves  as  for 
others.  Many  letters  had  been  received  on  the  4th  of  August ; 
and  when  l^e  Assembly  met  in  the  evening,  strong  symptoms  of 
vexation,  anxiety,  and  terror,  were  visible  in  the  countenances  of 
the  members,  particularly  those  belonging  to  the  two  first  orders. 

But  you  will  see,  on  the  slightest  reflection,  the  difficulty  that 
belongs  to  the  subject. 

Privileges,  however  fantastic  and  unjust,  if  long  enjoyed,  be- 
come a  species  of  right  and  property ;  and  they  are  retained  as 
Buch;  they  are  often  more  dear  to  their  possessors  than  more 
sabsl^tial  goods ;  to  be  required  to  give  them  up  is  thought 
very  unreasonable ;  to  have  them  taken  away  by  force,  very  un- 
just. A  dispute  much  of  this  kind  led  to  our  own  civil  war  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  his  parliaments.  One  of  the  greatest  merits 
of  the  Long  Parliament  was  the  clearing  away  from  landed  pro- 
perty some  of  the  inconvenient  and  oppressive  usages  of  the 
feudal  system ;  a  merit  which  the  parliament  of  Charles  II., 
without  acknowledgment,  immediately  assumed,  as  its  own,  on 
the  Bestoration. 

People  may  no  doubt  surrender,  if  they  please,  their  privi- 
leges and  enjoyments,  but  they  are  not  very  l&:ely  to  do  so ;  and, 
therefore,  the  first  operation  of  revolutions  is  in  general  to  exer- 
cise compulsion  upon  them,  and  thus  to  fill  the  houses  and  fami- 
lies of  many  distinguished  individuals,  sometimes  of  whole  classes 
of  the  community,  with  misery,  indignation,  and  complaints. 

When  the  Assembly  met  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  August, 
some  proposed  resolutions  were  read  by  Target ;  the  general  im- 
port of  which  was,  that  the  ancient  laws,  imposts,  &c.  &c.,  were 
to  remaiD,  till  new  modified  by  the  Assembly ;  but  the  Viscount 
de  Noailles  seemed  aware  that  no  such  temporizing  conduct  in 
the  Assembly  would  now  be  sufficient,  and  he  instantly  arose  to 
propose  measures,  which  alone  could  produce,  he  said,  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  which  went  immediately  to  ordain  that  all  pub- 
lic charges  should  be  equally  supported  by  the  whole  commu- 
nity ;  all  taxes  levied  in  proportion  to  income ;  above  all,  that 
all  feudal  claims  should  be  redeemable  at  a  fair  valuation,  and 
that  corv^cs  and  all  rights  of  the  lords  to  the  services  of  the 
peasantry,  with  other  grievances  of  the  kind,  should  be  abolished. 

You  will  see  his  reasonable  speech  in  the  notes  to  the  Memoirs 
of  BaiUy.  He  was  immediately  seconded  by  the  Duo  d' Aguillon, 
whose  speech  created  even  more  surprise,  on  account  of  his  very 
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ample  estate  and  extensive  royalties.  This  speecli  appeals  to« 
so  humane  and  yet  so  considerate,  and  to  touch  with  bo  mdi 
propriety  on  all  the  leading  points  of  the  subject,  thatl  vHIofl 
to  your  remembrance  some  of  its  leading  passages. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Duke,  "there  is  no  onewhomustBjl 
groan  over  the  scenes  of  horror  which  are  now  exhibited  il 
France :  it  is  not  only  that  brigands,  with  arms  in  their  hak 
are  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  public  calamilfl 
in  many  provinces,  the  whole  populEition  forms  a  species  of  lea^ 
to  destroy  the  chateaux,  to  ravage  the  lands,  and,  above  all;! 
possess  itself  of  the  places  where  the  titles  to  feudal  propoi 
are  deposited.  Men  are  everywhere  eager  to  throw  off  a  yii 
that  has  for  so  many  ages  pressed  upon  them  so  heavily;  vAi 
must  be  confessed,  gentlemen,  that  this  insurrection,  tiioogi^j 
itself  to  be  blamed,  as  all  violent  aggression  must  be,  may^ 
find  its  excuse  in  those  vexations  of  which  the  people  are  I 
victims.  The  proprietors  of  the  fiefs  and  seignories  aie  tha 
selves,  indeed,  but  seldom  to  be  blamed  for  the  excesses  of  vhi 
their  vassals  complain,  but  their  agents  are  often  without  ^ 
and  the  unhappy  cultivator  groans  under  the  barbarous  lemd 
of  those  feudal  laws  which  still  subsist  in  France,  These  ligi 
it  cannot  be  concealed,  are  a  property,  and  all  property  is  sacB 
but  then  they  are  burdensome  to  the  people,  and  all  the  ira 
agree,  how  heavy  is  this  oppression. 

"In  this  enlightened  age,  when  a  sound  philosophy  has  i 
sumed  its  empire ;  at  this  fortunate  epoch,  when  united  for  I 
good  of  the  public,  and  disengaged  from  every  personal  intert 
we  labour  together  for  the  regeneration  of  the  state,  it  «0 
to  me,  that  it  is  for  us,  before  we  establish  the  constitntioal 
pected  from  us  by  the  nation,  it  is  for  us,  I  say,  to  prove  toj 
our  fellow-citizens,  that  our  intention  and  our  wish  is,  to  asi 
pate  their  desires,  and  to  establish,  as  soon  as  we  can,  that 
lity  of  rights,  which  ought  to  exist  amongst  all  men,  andi 
can  alone  assure  to  them  their  freedom.  I  doubt  not  that 
proprietors  of  fiefs,  these  lords  of  the  seignories,  fer  from  ft 
refusing  their  assent  to  this  great  truth,  will  of  themselves 
disposed  to  make  every  sacrifice  of  their  rights  thatjo^ 
can  require :  they  have  already  renounced  their  privileges  i 
pecuniary  exemptions.  One  cannot,  at  this  moment,  deflU 
from  them  the  pure  and  simple  renunciation  of  their  ^ 
rights :  these  rights  are  their  property,  of  many  individualBfi 
only  possession ;  and  justice  requires  from  us,  not  to  eiaet^ 
delivering  up  of  any  property  from  those,  to  whom  we  have 
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first  granted  a  just  indemnity ;  and  I  therefore  propose,  for  the 
sake  of  rendering  them  duly  sensible  that  we  are  not  inattentive 
to  their  interests,  that  we  should  offer  them  a  compensation  for 
the  sacrifice  of  their  own  convenience  to  the  public  good."  He 
then  went  on  to  propose  resolutions  agreeably  to  those  of  the 
Buke  de  jN^oailles ;  the  import  of  which  was,  that  the  National 
Assembly,  considering,  moreover,  that  the  feudal  and  seignorial 
rights  are  an  oppressive  tribute,  which  injures  agriculture  and 
desolates  the  country,  but  unable  to  conceal  from  itself  that  all 
rights  are  in  reality  a  property,  and  that  all  property  is  inviol- 
able, resolves,  &c,,&c.,  "  that  these  rights  were  to  be  redeemable 
after  a  fixed  standard,  accommodated  by  the  Assembly  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Expressions  of  joy  and  Exclamation  followed  (and  very  reason- 
ably) these  Yery  generous  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  viscount 
and  the  duke. 

A  deputy  then  arose,  Leguen  de  Kerengal,  dad  in  the  habit 
of  a  peasant,  and  gave  the  Assembly  a  very  full  and  eloquent 
description  of  the  feudal  abuses. 

"  You  would  have  prevented,"  said  he,  **  these  burnings  of 
the  chateaux,  if  you  had  been  more  early  in  declaring,  that  the 
terrible  instruments  of  oppression,  which  they  contain,  were  now 
to  exist  no  more.  Let  us  be  just,  and  let  us  bring  here  and  an- 
nihilate for  ever  these  feudal  rights  and  titles,  that  outrage  all 
modesty  and  humanity ;  that  degrade  the  human  species ;  that 
tie  men  to  a  car  or  a  plough,  and  make  them  draw  it,  as  if  they 
were  beasts :  that  make  men  pass  whole  nights  in  beating  the 
ponds,  lest  the  frogs,  by  their  noise,  should  disturb  the  slumbers 
of  the  voluptuous  lord.  Who  is  there  in  an  enlightened  age  like 
this,  that  would  not  make  an  expiatory  bonfire  of  these  infamous 
parchments  ?  who  that  would  not  seize  a  torch  and  offer  them 
up  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  public  good  ?  There  is  no 
peace  for  France  till  there  is  an  end  of  these  things :  tell  the 
people  that  you  acknowledge  the  injustice  of  these  rights,  ac- 
quired in  times  of  ignorance  and  darkness.  You  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose. 

**  The  fall  of  empires  has  often  been  announced  by  less  noise 
than  you  now  hear :  do  you  mean  to  give  laws  to  France  only 
when  in  a  state  of  devastation  ?" 

From  these  few  passages,  you  will,  for  the  present,  suffi- 
ciently conceive  the  nature  of  a  speech,  that  was  followed  by 
redoubled  applauses,  and  by  acclamations  too  loud,  to  leave  any 
chance  of  a  hearing  to  those  among  the  nobles  who  in  vain  pro- 
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tested,  and  probably  with  very  great  reason,  against  the  tmlk 
of  the  orator's  assertions. 

This  orator  was  soon  after  followed  by  another,  Laponte,?!! 
completed  the  picture  of  feudal  tyranny,  by  the  descriptiai^ 
probably  a  most  unfiedr  and  exaggerated  description,  of  abominf" 
tions  sdll  more  disgusting,  and  even  talked  of  a  right  which  tbi 
lords  in  certain  districts  were  possessed  of,  actually  to  wua 
their  feet  in  the  entrails  of  their  vassals  when  returning  eoli 
from  the  chase.  The  nobles  here,  as  may  well  be  suppa 
could  contain  themselves  no  longer;  and  amid  their  natonl 
cries  of  remonstrance,  and  the  equally  loud  cries  of  hoTK»r  vA 
indignation  of  the  Assembly,  the  uproar  was  so  great,  that  fbl 
orator  sat  down.  Each  deputy,  as  you  will  now  easily  imagine^ 
rushed  forward  to  make  sacrifices  of  his  particular  rights  asl 
privileges,  many  more  sacrifices  than  could  be  enumerated  lif 
any  writer  or  observer  of  these  transactions,  and  many  n 
than  could  by  us  be  understood. 

The  night  was,  no  doubt,  a  night  of  tumult  and  dis(^d^,  ail 
the  Assembly  had  little  the  appearance  of  the  Assembly  of  I 
great  nation,  a  meeting  of  legislators,  who  were,  by  their  ddir 
berate  wisdom,  to  regenerate  an  empire.  All  this  is  true;  aal 
this,  and  much  more  than  this,  you  will  read  in  the  histories 
memoirs  that  I  have  offered  to  your  attention.  It  has  bed 
called  the  night  of  dupes,  and  I  cannot  but  allow,  tiiat  ligMi 
and  institutions,  of  whatever  kind,  if  found  existing  in  a  oofr 
munity,  should  be  treated  with  a  little  more  ceremony  than 
now  paid ;  and  every  accommodation  should  be  given,  and  eveif 
respect  shown,  to  the  convenience  and  feelings  of  all  concersei 
Considerations  of  this  kind  you  will  see  strongly  urged  in  ti* 
Annual  Eegister,  and  some  of  the  French  works ;  but  it  vodl 
have  been  well  for  France  and  for  mankind,  if  the  Assembly 
had  committed  no  greater  faults  than  those  of  this  memonA 
night,  and  if  their  enthusiasm,  their  folly,  if  you  please,  hil 
been  always  not  only  so  noble  and  so  genert>us  in  itself,  M 
directed  to  purposes  equally  just  and  intelligent. 

"Whoever  considers  subjects  of  the  kind  now  before  us,  vil 
find,  that  they  at  last  resolve  themselves  into  questions  d 
feeling.  Why  am  I  to  give  up  my  right  ?  says  a  possessor  i 
an  ancient  privilege.  You  should  feel  for  the  public  good,  iti 
replied ;  what  other  answer  can  be  made  him  ?  If  he  does  ^ 
he  is  a  man  of  virtue,  and  to  be  had  in  honour ;  and  so  are  tM 
patriots  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Men  act  from  miw 
motives :  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  all  that  may  have  afifecW 
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the  conduct  of  the  different  nobles  and  priidleged  persons  who 
distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion;  it  is  never  very 
useful  to  occupy  ourselves  with  disquisitions  of  this  nature.  The 
main  feelings  and  principles  concerned,  were  generosity,  hxuna- 
nity,  disinterestedness,  a  sense  of  justice,  a  sympathy  with 
others,  an  interest  in  the  public  good,  a  hope  for  the  improve- 
ment and  regeneration  of  France ;  patriotism,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  that  can  belong  to  it.  The  natural  impetuosity  of  the 
French  character  was,  no  doubt,  shown ;  perhaps,  that  imhappy 
taste  for  scenic  effect,  by  which  it  is  so  degraded ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  humanity  has  here  much  to  be  proud  of,  and  an  effort 
was  now  made  for  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  France,  the 
benefit  of  which  France  now  feels,  and  will  never  cease  to  feel, 
while  the  very  distinctions  of  society  subsist,  while  the  land  is 
cultivated  and  property  enjoyed,  whatever  be  the  fortunes  of  her 
government. 

The  Viscount  de  Montmorency  at  last  proposed,  that  the 
various  motions  that  had  been  made  should  be  converted  into  a 
decree,  and  the  president  Chapelier  was  proceeding  accordingly, 
when  he  suddenly  made  a  pause — "  However,"  said  he,  **  none 
of  the  clergy  have  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard ;  I 
should  reproach  myself  if  I  closed  this  interesting  discussion 
before  those  of  the  clergy,  who  are  disposed  to  speak,  have  made 
their  sentiments  known.** 

We  have  now  arrived,  you  will  immediately  see,  at  a  part  of 
the  general  subject  more  particularly  interesting — the  nature 
of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  clergy,  and  the  treatment  they 
received. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  clergy  not  to  come  forward,  whatever 
might,  or  might  not,  have  been  their  original  intentions,  when 
thus  called  upon  by  the  president ;  they  seem  to  have  managed 
ill,  ngt  to  have  settled  beforehand  the  part  they  were  to  take. 
The  crisis  was  probably  too  sudden  and  unexpected,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  wanted  a  proper  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
state  when  they  did  speak,  or  in  the  sufferings  of  others. 

Lafare,  the  bishop  of  Nancy,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren, 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  abolition  of  feudal  rights,  &c. 
&c. ;  and  proposed  that  the  ransom  of  ecclesiastical  feudalities 
should  not  go  to  the  profit  of  the  actual  incumbent,  but  to  the 
assistance  of  the  poorer  benefices,  for  the  better  relief  of  the 
indigent. 

Luberac,  the  bishop  of  Chartres,  expressed  his  regret  at  not 
baving  sooner  seen  that  the  time  for  political  sacrifices  was  at 
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last  arrived.   He  proposed  the  suppression  of  the  game  law^  «ii 
the  rights  of  the  chase,  describing  them  as  thej  deserved. 

These  two  speeches  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  if 
plause  in  the  Assembly,  the  sitting  seemed  suspended  by  theai 
the  nobility  were  excited  more  than  ever  to  a  renewal  andn* 
doubling  of  their  generous  efforts  for  the  happiness  of  the  cm 
munity ;  more  of  the  nobles  came  forward  with  their  saciifioei 
and  more  of  the  clergy ;  then  came  the  deputies  of  the  differeil 
provinces,  with  the  renunciation  of  their  privileges,  chaitoij 
franchises,'  and  capitulations  (you  remember  how  die  great  mo* 
narchy  of  France  was  formed,  by  the  continued  accretion,  pieei 
by  piece,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  one  part  after  another,  tOl  it 
became  what  you  see  it)  ;  a  crowd  of  other  renunciations  W 
lowed,  and  the  Assembly  was,  at  last,  in  such  a  situation  of  tiK 
multuous  excitement,  that  the  Bishop  of  Paris  must  be  consideni 
as  having  laid  the  Assembly  under  the  greatest  obligation  lif 
hitting  off  a  finale,  that  might  with  proper  grace  and  effect  ter^ 
minate  so  extraordinary  a  scene.  He  proposed  a  Te  Deon,^ 
which  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 

The  Duke  de  Liancourt  next  proposed  a  medal,  and  Lallf 
ToUendal  succeeded  in  reminding  the  Assembly  of  the  poor  kio^ 
and  in  proposing  that  he  should  be  proclaimed  the  restoier  4 
French  liberty. 

Thus  ended  the  celebrated  sitting  of  the  4th  of  August :  H 
not  thus  did  it  end  to  the  clergy,  who  were  affected  by  conifr 
quences  a  little  more  important  to  them  than  the  procession  ti 
Notre  Dame,  a  medal,  and  a  new  title  given  to  the  king. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  reduce  all  these  rival  emotioii 
of  magnanimity  and  patriotism  (for  such  they  were)  into  a  l&% 
and  the  decree  that  followed,  in  the  shape  of  nineteen  article^ 
you  will  find  in  the  notes  of  Bailly  :  the  fifth  is  the  importtfl 
one  to  the  clergy.  The  committee  in  this  fifth  article  abolishei 
tithes  of  every  species,  and  they  were  only  to  be  paid  till  ^ 
Assembly  had  made  proper  provision,  and  their  present  posser 
sors  had  entered  into  the  enjoymentof  what  the  Assembly  calM 
the  "  replacement"  that  was  intended  for  them.  And  on  tiia 
13th  of  August  the  Assembly  decreed,  that  by  this  word  thef 
did  not  mean  (as  it  might  naturally  have  been  supposed)  ^ 
they  would  furnish  them  with  an  equivalent,  but  with  wlat 
should  be  a  suitable  and  honourable  support. 

A  sad  difference  of  opinion  seems  immediately  to  have  «p^ 
peared.     The  committee  considered  tithes  as  a  feudal  vassa' 
or  tax  levied  on  the  lands,  and  as  such,  with  other  feudal 
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Balages  or  taxes  to  be  abolished;  the  clergj  themselyes  con- 
sidered ecclesiastical  tithes  as  a  rent-charge  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  chnrch,  and  they  conld  not  see  how  the  legislature  could 
transfer  this  rent-charge  from  the  church,  whose  property  it  was, 
to  the  landlords,  who  had  no  claim  to  it  whatever.  Several  warm 
debates  followed.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  them  from  the 
Mercure*  of  the  month  of  August,  1789.  From  the  nature  of 
this  journal  these  debates  are  given  in  a  broken,  inconvenient, 
and  imperfect  manner,  yet  are  they  still  sufficient,  as  they  appear 
in  different  months,  to  enable  you  to  mark  the  progress  of  revo- 
lutionary violence  and  injustice. 

The  great  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  church  was  the  great 
supporter  of  the  Eevolution  itself,  the  Abb6  Sieyes ;  like  other 
celebrated  statesmen  that  might  be  mentioned  of  our  own,  and  of 
every  other  country,  powerful  when  concurring  with  the  public 
sentimenty  weak  when  opposing  it ;  proudly  eminent  when  hal- 
looing on  the  passions  of  the  public,  hooted  down  and  disre- 
gard^ when  breathing  the  sounds  of  justice  and  of  peace. 

The  arr^t  containing  the  nineteen  articles  that  I  have  just  al- 
luded to,  was  the  result  of  the  4th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  11th,  of 
August.  As  the  debate  went  on,  the  original  rights  of  the  clergy 
were  treated  with  less  and  less  ceremony ;  but  while  the  argu- 
ment was  placed  only  on  the  issue  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
that  the  tithe  was  a  rent-charge,  the  argument  at  least  was  en- 
j  tirely  in  their  fevour. 

You  will  see  at  the  close  of  the  Mercure  of  August,  an  ex- 
tract from  the  abba's  speech,  which  will  perfectly  enable  you  to 
judge  of  his  reasonings.  They  seem  to  be  entirely  just,  but  the 
latter  part  as  here  given,  should  come  first.  At  the  close  of  the 
\  extract,  *'  the  National  Assembly,"  says  he,  "  on  the  4th  of 
I  August  decreed  that  the  tithes  were  redeemable,  and  you  now  pro- 
I  pose,"  says  he,  *'  that  the  tithe  should  not  be  redeemable ;  and 
[tliis  is  only  a  difference  in  the  statement  you  say;  pleasant 
I  enough  this.  If  the  ecclesiastical  tithe  is  to  be  suppressed  with- 
I  out  any  indemnity,  will  it  not  rest  in  the  hands  of  tiiose  who  owe 
I  It,  instead  of  going  to  those  to  whom  it  is  due  ?  Is  there  an  estate 
that  has  not  been  bought  and  sold  since  the  establishment  of 

•  The  Mercure  was  a  periodical  work,  the  literary  part  by  La  Harpe 
tad  others,  the  political  part  by  Mallet  du  Pan,  published  before  and  during 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  French  Revolution.  Having  made  much  use  of  it, 
ABd  finding  that  it  was  now  scarce,  I  have  suggested  to  M.  Mallet  and  his 
funily,  on  account  of  what  I  esteemed  its  importance,  my  wish  that  it  should 
be  presented  to  the  public  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  and,  in 
CMupUance  with  my  representations,  this  has  been  done. 
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tithes  ?    Was  purobase  ever  made  without  the  charges  h 
taken  into  calculation  ?'* 

You  will  easily  see  that  while  the  abb6  was  proceeding  ift 
strain,  his  reasonings  were  totally  unanswerable ;  but  hft 
before,  as  you  will  observe  in  the  opening  of  this  extract,  ti 
a  much  more  general  view  of  the  subject.     He  said  not  a 
of  the  divine  origin  of  tithes.     This  seems  to  have  been  a 
trine  which  he  either  did  not  hold,  or  did  not  think  it 
to  produce ;  and  the  most  philosophic  layman,  while  the 
philosophic  is  pronounced  in  its  propei  and  natural  sense, 
title  of  respect,  will  not,  I  conceive,  find  it  necessary  to  pm 
further  than  the  abb6,  who  states  as  the  sum  and  suhstaiM 
what  he  meant  lo  say, — "  first,  that  the  tithe  ought  not  ti 
compared  to  any  impost  or  tax  laid  upon  the  land,  but  coDfflik 
as  a  real  rent-charge,  left  upon  different  estates  by  those 
onqe  possessed  them ;  secondly,  that  the  tithe  ought  not  it 
suppressed,  for  the  sake  of  the  actual  proprietors  of  the  land, 
know  very  well  that  at  all  events  it  does  not  belong  to  them;  oi 
theless,  thirdly,  that  the  tithe  has  been  with  reason  classed 
that  species  of  property  which,  however  lawful  (perfectly 
itself),  is  still  answerahle  to  the  public  good,  and  is  liable 
extinguished,  as  all  property  of  this  kind  is,  after  an  iadi 
nity  offered  to  the  present  holders ;  fourthly,  that  the  ledfl 
tion  ought  to  be  settled  by  agreement  fireely  between  the  pi^ 
concerned,  or  according  to  a  fair  estimate  proposed  by  the  * 
bly :  fifthly  and  lastly,  that  by  due  management,  the  i 
arising  from  the  redemption  might  be  so  disposed  of  as  pn^ 
to  answer  all  the  original  purposes  of  the  tithe,  and  yet  fond 
the  revenue  of  the  state  a  resource  infinitely  precious  to  it' 
present  circumstances."     These  were  the  abba's  general  t 
ments  and  conclusions.     I  must  again  observe,  that  they 
such  as  the  most  philosophic  la3rmen  could  not  object  to^ 
could  not  in  common  reason  and  justice  go  beyond.    His  re 
ings  and  remonstrances  with  those  the  more  violent  oihvn 
nenta,  do  him  in  every  point  of  view  great  honour ;  and  he 
out  at  last,  and  his  words  have  been  ever  since  very  properifl 
membered,  "  You  wish  to  be  free,  and  you  know  not  hovti' 
just.'*     He  appears  to  have  published  his  speech  on  the  13ft 
August,  and  to  have  made  it  on  the  10th. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  violent  debate  on  the  10th,  in 
morning  sitting,  and  in  the  evening. 

You  will  see  a  sketch  given  in  the  Mercure.     Mirabeau  fcn 
part.     You  may  look  at  the  second  volume  of  his  speechfifc 
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will  make  a  reference  to  it,  that  after  seeing  what  in  the  main 
was  said  by  the  Abb^  Sieyes  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Mirabeau 
on  the  other  (men  so  distinguished),  you  may  judge  of  the  ge- 
neral views  that  were  entertained  on  this  subject  by  the  different 
reasoners  in  the  Assembly  and  in  France  at  the  time.  ''  No, 
gentlemen,*'  said  Mirabeau,  *^  tithe  is  not  a  property ;  property 
is  that  which  a  man  can  dispose  of:  this  the  clergy  never  could 
•  do ;  they  never  had  more  tiian  a  life  interest  in  their  tithes. 
Tithes  are  a  sort  of  tenure,  a  sort  of  enjoyment  from  year  to 
year ;  they  are  merely  possessions  revocable  at  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  power :  nay,  more,  the  tithe  is  not  even  a  possession, 
as  it  has  been  supposed  to  be ;  it  is  a  mere  contribution,  devoted 
to  that  part  of  the  public  service  which  concerns  the  ministers  of 
the  altar ;  it  is  the  subsidy  with  which  the  nation  provides  for 
the  salary  of  those  who  are  to  take  care  of  their  morals  and  in- 
struction. At  the  word  salary,  which  I  have  used,  a  great  mur- 
mur has,  I  perceive,  arisen ;  there  are  those,  then,  who  are  now 
saying  that  I  wound  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  Gentlemen, 
it  is  high  time  that  in  a  revolution  which  has  brought  to  light 
sentiments,  and  those  so  many  just  and  generous,  it  is  high  time 
that  we  should  abjure  these  prejudices  of  haughty  ignorance  which 
would  disdain  these  words  of  salaries  and  salaried.  For  my  part, 
I  know  of  but  three  ways  of  living  in  society — to  beg,  to  rob,  or 
to  be  salaried."  These  were  woids  which  Mirabeau  thundered 
out  into  the  Assembly  with  all  the  energy  of  his  voice  and  man- 
ner. '*  What  is  the  proprietor  of  land  himself,*'  he  continued, 
''  more  than  the  first  of  these  salaried  persons  ?  What  is  vul- 
garly called  his  property  ?  Is  it  anything  more  than  the  price 
which  society  pays  him  for  the  distribution  which  he  makes  to 
others,  in  the  shape  of  his  consumption  and  his  expenses  r 

"  No  doubt  they  who  are  charged  with  the  morals  and  in- 
struction of  society  must  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  its  hierarchy. 
Consideration  must  be  paid  them,  that  they  may  show  them- 
selves worthy  of  it.  It  is  just  and  proper  that  they  should  be 
accommodated  and  endowed  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  dignity 
of  their  ministry  and  the  importance  of  tiieir  functions :  but  it 
cannot  be  necessary  that  they  should  insist  upon  a  particular 
mode  of  contribution  from  society,  as  if  it  was  their  property, 
when  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  I  know 
not  why  it  is  disputed  that  the  tithe  is  a  national  ordinance ;  it 
is  so  in  point  of  fact,  and  it  is  on  this  very  account  that  the  na- 
tion has  a  right  to  revoke  it,  and  substitute  another.  If  it  were 
not,  that  one  is  at  length  arrived  at  a  period  when  one  may  dis- 
VOL.  I.  u 
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dain  the  frivoloas  authority  of  these  mere  men  of  leannng,*! 
matters  of  natural  and  public  right,  I  Troold  defy  the  besttf 
them  to  find  in  all  their  capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  ^eR 
tithes  are  mentioned,  the  word  *  solyerint  ;*  the  word  b  alwaji 
*  dederint,*  not  pay,  but  give :  but  of  what  consequence  is  il 
this  ?  The  nation  abolishes  ecclesiastical  tithes  because  thejn 
a  mode  of  paying  that  part  of  the  public  service,  to  which  tlnf 
are  destined,  and  because  it  is  easy  to  replace  them  in  aHiMnrf* 
less  expensive  and  more  equal." 

Such  was  the  general  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  lOrabeii 
I  have  already  described  to  you  the  reasonings  of  the  AW 
Sieyes.  It  may  be  instructive  to  you  to  see  the  notions  of  sri 
distinguished  men  on  so  interesting  a  subject. 

The  notions  of  Mirabeau,  vague  as  they  may  be,  still  renuii; 
though  trust  property  is  a  very  common  species  of  property,  aii 
obviously  the  nature  of  church  property.  But  observe  the  I^ 
manner  in  which  the  same  Mirabeau  speaks  of  such  an  d&od 
in  the  constitution  of  all  civil  society,  as  property;  think ^ 
such  a  man  as  Mirabeau,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  tt 
actual  revolution,  while  the  populace  were  lawless,  and  all 
cient  authority  at  an  end,  talking  of  property  "  as  the  pri« 
which  society  pays  a  man  for  the  distribution  which  be  in«te 
to  others,  in  the  shape  of  his  consumption  and  expenses." 

Observe,  too,  as  you  read  the  debates,  for  I  have  not  time  to 
comment  upon  them,  the  careless  and  unphUosophic  terms  a 
which  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  too  many  rf 
them,  spoke  on  this  vital  subject  of  property,  property  of  wbit* 
ever  sort,  at  all  times.  It  was  this  total  disregard  of  what  n«i 
hold  most  sacred  in  civilized  society,  which  led  to  the  extren* 
and  pertinacious  resistance  of  the  privileged  orders,  the  horrtw* 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  determined  arid  ultimately  successfol 
resistance  of  all  Europe  to  the  new  principles  upon  whieh  the 
Revolution  was  founded. 

The  deb&te  was  in  the  same  evening  renewed.  *'  I  demand' 
said  the  Bishop  erf  Rhodes,  '*  as  indispensable,  the  preservatioi 
of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  the  conversion  of  the  tith* 
into  pecuniary  payments.  Your  present  resolution  attacks,  ana 
would  go  to  destroy  religion  itself.  The  tithe  is  destined  to  tl* 
support  of  the  pastor ;  it  has  subsisted  from  the  earliest  ages* 
Christianitv ;  it  has  been  confirmed  both  by  Pepin  and  Charle* 
magne.  There  must  be  divine  worahip ;  there  must  be  prieste; 
there  must  be  funds  for  their  support,  when  abstracted  ffom  t!« 
world,  and  for  their  comfort.      Without  this,  parishes  vonli 
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600U  be  without  pastors^  confessionals  without  confessora,  the 
sick  without  assistance^  the  poor  without  relief,  the  afflicted 
without  consolation." 

**  An  enumeration  of  the  payments  and  expenses  of  the  clergy 
would  show  the  extent  of  the  charge  to  which  the  state  will 
have  hereafter  to  be  exposed,  if  ecclesiastical  property  is  to  be 
destroyed."  The  bishop  went  on,  but  though,  as  you  see,  very 
reasonably,  he  could  no  longer  obtain  an  audience. 

No  better  fortune  attended  the  Abb^  Sieyes,  who  followed  ; 
the  same  clamours,  the  same  interruptions.  **  What,  then,'' 
said  the  abb^,  "  no  truths  are  here  to  be  spoken  but  those  that 
are  agreeable."  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  however,  he  delivered 
the  speech  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  and  which  he  published. 
He  was  followed  by  other  speakers  on  each  side  the  question ; 
but  tlie  tribune  became  at  last  inaccessible,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  candidates  and  clamours.  Various  efforts  were  made, 
and  schemes  proposed,  to  come  at  the  sense  of  the  Assembly ;  all 
in  vain  :  the  disorder,  the  tumult,  the  interruptions,  increased ; 
the  members  left  their  seats,  and  got  all  mixed  and  confused  to- 
gether in  the  middle  of  the  hall ;  at  last  the  Assembly  dispersed. 

These  are  the  scenes  over  which  the  friends  of  liberty  must 
droop  and  hang  their  heads  in  mortification  and  grief,  for  they 
show  the  disgraceful  violence  of  which  men  are  capable,  when 
they  have  been  once  excited  in  her  cause,  and  collected  into  any 
popular  assembly.  They  show  likewise  the  inexpediency  of 
leaving  questions  of  state  to  be  determined  by  one  House  of 
Assembly,  exposed  to  such  excitements ;  ajid  the  necessity  of 
constituting  a  second,  a  subsequent  one,  by  which  a  pause  may 
be  introduced,  and  reason,- and  justice,  and  humanity  have  some 
chance  of  protection. 

The  next  morning  (the  11th),  when  the  subject  was  renewed, 
one  of  the  secretaries  but  too  naturally  complained  of  the 
tumultuous  sitting  of  the  preceding  evening.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commons  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  clergy ;  the 
deputy  from  Toulon  followed  with  an  attack  less  violent,  but 
more  elaborate,  concluding  with  an  eloge  on  those  of  the  clerg}', 
who  had  already  sacrificed  their  tithes,  and  a  distinct  enumera- 
tion of  their  names.  This  produced  on  a  French  assembly  the 
effect  intended,  the  curates  rushing  forward,  as  on  the  4th,  to 
give  in  their  renunciation  at  the  bureau.  The  Abbe  de  Plaquet 
resigned  a  priory  :  **  and  yet,"  said  he,  *'  notwithstanding  the 
enumeraticg  eloquence  of  M.  de  Mirabeau,  I  am,  first,  too  old  to 
get  a  salary ;  secondly,  too  honest  to  rob  ;  thirdly,  my  past  ser- 
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yices  have  been  such  that  I  cannot  think  I  ought  to  be  left  t» 
beg."  Applauses  always  ready,  as  ready  as  the  hootmgs  ud 
clamours,  resounded  &om  all  sides ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Pan 
could  not  for  some  time  obtain  a  hearing  to  deUver,  as  at  the  lat 
he  was  allowed  to  do,  his  own  and  the  general  sentiment  of  Hk 
clergy. 

''  Our  colleagues,''  he  said,  "  have  only  anticipated  the  saoi- 
fices  which  we  haye  now  universally  to  offer  to  our  coontij. 
We  return  into  the  hands  of  the  nation  the  ecclesiastical  ti^e^ 
and  we  must  trust  ourselves  entirely  to  its  wisdom.  Let  tbe 
gospel  be  preached,  let  Divine  worship  lose  nothing  of  its  de- 
cency, let  the  poor  be  still  relieved  and  comforted;  such  are tiK 
objects  of  our  wishes,  the  end  and  meaning  of  our  minis^: 
from  your  enlightened  wisdom  we  hope  to  find  every  necessary 
support  and  security  for  objects  so  important" 

The  fifth  article  then  passed,  as  you  see  it,  after  some  reason- 
able distinctions  and  objections  had  been  offered,  but  wfaicb 
were  not  attended  to,  though  they  deserved  attention,  and  wiflt 
the  dissent,  firmly  urged,  of  the  Abb6  Sieyes  and  one  of  tiie 
nobles. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  concession  like  this  from  tiie 
bishops,  so  unlimited  and  so  unconditional,  was  freely  and  vo- 
luntarily made  by  the  clergy ;  the  revolutionary  tide  had  b^ 
to  run  violently  against  them,  and  it  was  for  them  to  enda- 
vour,  if  possible,  to  evade  it,  and  not  to  render  it  more  lapid 
and  furious,  by  attempting  openly  to  resist  it. 

In  all  times  of  disorder  the  oflicers  of  the  law,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  clergy,  are  the  first  objects  of  popular  hatred  and 
persecution :  it  has  been  the  necessary  business  of  these  tw 
descriptions  of  men  to  restrain  the  passions  of  mankind;  and 
mankind,  in  these  unhappy  seasons,  do  not  choose  to  be  restraiBCB 
any  longer ;  they  therefore  first  dislike  and  soon  detest  ^ 
whose  very  presence  admonishes  them  of  the  folly,  the  injustice 
the  guilt,  of  the  course  they  are  pursuing. 

Such  is  a  general  account  of  tiie  fall  of  the  French  chmdi 
establishment ;  but  I  will  now  enter  a  little  more  into  the  detai 

It  must  have  already  occurred  to  you  that  the  property « 
the  clergy  offered  an  easy  means  of  repairing  the  finances  of  A® 
nation,  and  very  early  in  the  sittings  of  the  National  Assemli^ 
it  must  have  presented  itself  on  this  point  of  view  to  those* 
its  members  who  were  the  most  violent  and  the  most  \ai^ 
sipled.  Even  admitting  the  truth  of  some  of  the  observatifiW 
of  Mirabeau,  with  regard  to  the  possessions  of  the  clergy,  i*'* 
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one  thing  to  negotiate  with  a  particular  description  of  men,  to 
enter  into  adjustments,  and  even  ohtain  concessions  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  it  is  quite  another  to  use  no  right  hut 
that  of  the  strongest,  to  violate  their  principles  and  feelings, 
disappoint  their  reasonahle  expectations,  take  away  their  pro- 
perty (what  they  had  been  allowed  to  consider  as  such),  and  draw 
out  one  set  of  men  from  the  midst  of  society,  like  sheep,  to  be 
sacrificed  and  butchered  for  the  support  of  the  remainder. 

We  will  try  to  allude  to  the  progress  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
clergy  from  the  first.  Observe  while  we  do  so,  how  far  these  harsh 
words,  which  I  have  just  used,  are  or  are  not  applicable  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly,  or  rather  the  violent  mem- 
bers of  it ;  for  it  is  to  this  point  to  which  I  must  for  ever  remind 
you  that  my  humble  efforts  all  through  these  lectures  are  directed, 
not  for  a  moment  against  the  moderate  and  reasonable  friends 
of  liberty,  but  against  the  cruel,  unjust,  and  fatal  conduct  of 
violent  men ;  those  whom  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres  calls  the 
revolutionists ;  those  who  were  in  truth  not  the  friends,  but  the 
enemies  of  Liberty ;  those  who  have  brought  her  great  cause 
into  suspicion  and  disgust,  even  with  the  virtuous  and  good. 

But  to  return  to  the  fortunes  of  the  clergy,  and  to  gather  up 
some  particulars  of  the  history,  as  yet  not  mentioned.  Soon 
after  the  4th  of  August,  the  Marquis  la  Coste,  when  Necker  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  subject  of  the  finances, 
had  insisted  upon  it,  that  the  people  could  not  furnish  the  suc- 
cour that  was  wanted,  but  that  there  was  one  resource  still  re- 
maining. '^ Declare,"  said  he,  ''that  the  ecclesiastical  posses- 
sions belong  to  the  nation :"  this  was  the  first  distinct  and  open 
assault.  Alexander  Lameth  laboured  to  show,  that  to  seize  the 
possessions  of  the  clergy  was  not  to  attack  property  in  general. 
These  attacks  on  the  property  of  the  clergy  excited  some  mur- 
murs. No  measure  at  the  time  followed ;  **  but  this  notion  thus 
thrown  out,*'  says  De  Ferrieres,  "  thus  cast  into  the  nation, 
germinated  everywhere ;  it  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
monied  men ;  and  the  people  thought,  that  by  thus  extinguish- 
ing ihe  public  debt,  they  should  get  rid  of  the  taxes." 

The  next  attax^k  on  the  possessions  of  the  clergy  consisted  of 
the  debates,  subsequent  to  the  4th  of  August,  the  debates  on  the 
5tli  article  respecting  tithes ;  to  these  I  have  already  alluded. 

But  on  the  dOth  of  October  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Coste  was  revived  by  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  the  celebrated  Tal- 
leyrand. You  will  see  his  elaborate  speech  in  the  Mercure. 
This  was  a  very  serious  attack  indeed,  coming  from  an  ecclesi- 
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astic,  high  in  rank,  and  of  distinguished  ability,  ffis  measiai 
went  to  the  destruction  of  the  church  property ;  but  neeessaj 
provision,  he  said,  must  be  made  for  the  support  of  the  alttf 
and  the  ministers  of  religion.  No  minister  of  a  parish  wash 
have  less  than  twelve  hundred  livres  annually,  house  and  gWl 
not  included,  &c.  &c. 

Loud  applauses  followed  from  the  revolutionists  and  capitaliA 

The  Abb^s  de  Eastignac  and  d'Aymar,  however,  combated  4i 

project  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  showed  how  UDJust  it  n 

and  how  dangerous  to  religion  to  leave  its  ministers  at  the  mwj 

of  the  caprice  of  a  nation,  already  little  attached  to  its  worshij 

and  a  government  necessarily  expensive  and  prodigal;  no  fiiiA 

assigned,  nothing  upon  which  any  dependence  could  be  placci 

"  You  will  plunge  them  into  d  state  of  indigence,  two  hut 

dred  thousand  of  your  fellow-citizens,**  said  the  Abb6  Ifanij; 

"  you  talk  of  a  general  interest,  and  in  the  meantime,  we  areti 

see  one  part  seizing  the  property  of  another  part.**  Obsemtii* 

of  this  kind  were  of  no  effect.     The  business  was  indeed  i 

joumed,  till  the  Assembly  could  be  removed  from  Versailles  ti 

Paris,  "  but  in  the  meantime,"  says  De  Ferrieres,  "  eveiydW 

was  made  to  render  the  priesthood  odious  and  contemptiife 

Men  were  hired,**  he  says,  *'  to  represent  to  crowds  in  the  street^ 

that  the  riches  of  the  clergy  must  be  seized,  or  a  national  baat 

ruptcy  ensue.     The  pride  and  hauteur  of  the  bishops  was  n^ 

forgotten;  the  incontinence  and  drunkenness  of  the  monks;  4> 

soft,  voluptuous  lives  of  the  abb^s.    Pamphlets  on  pampU* 

succeeded  to  each  other ;  some  affected  to  be  profound,  and  ^ 

monstrate  the  right  of  the  nation  to  the  possessions  of  the  cleifl' 

"  At  the  theatre  was  acted  the  tragedy  of  Charles  IX.,  wl» 

reigned,  you  may  remember,  during  the  massacre  of  8t.  W^ 

lomew;  acted  with  the  most  unhappy  eflfect,  from  the  natoie* 

its  misrepresentations,  on  the  minds  of  the  audience.** 

Such  are  the  very  credible  accounts  of  De  Ferrieres. 

The  project  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun  was,  after  these  preps* 

tions,  revived  by  Thouret ;  now  attached  to  the  revolutionist' 

"  Xo  public  body,"  he  said,  "  the  nation  excepted,  can  have  a 

itself  either  property  or  existence,  for  it  owes  both  to  thenaWUf 

who  protects  it  and  allows  it  to  have  either ;  the  nation  IDJ 

therefore  resume  its  grant.**   Applauses  followed  a  long  and  w 

and  laboured  speech,  which  he  regularly  delivered.    ^^^ 

however,  were  still  somewhat  undecided,  and  Mirabeam,  yn» 

knew  the  importance  of  phrases,  **  say  rather,'*  he  cried,  "^ 

your  decree,  not  that  the  possessions  of  the  clergy  belong  ta  tw 

state,  but  that  they  are  *  at  the  disposal  of  the  state.* " 
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An  ordinary  xniud,  in  its  ^simple  honesty,  will  see  here,  per- 
haps, no  very  material  distinction,  but  the  amendment  was  ap- 
plauded, as  if  of  importance,  and  was  violently  resisted  by  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy ;  and  a  base  and  shuffling  crowd  of  the 
members  affected  not  to  see  the  consequences  of  the  principle 
they  thus  established,  and  uniting  themselves  to  the  revolu- 
tionists, the  decree  thus  worded  passed  on  the  2nd  of  ]^ovember, 
1789,  by  a  large  majority.  For  some  time,  however,  it  was  only 
a  decree,  not  acted  upon ;  the  Erst  attempt  to  make  a  practical 
use  of  it  was  a  succeeding  decree,  which  ordered  the  ssde  of  four 
hundred  millions  of  the  property  to  the  different  municipalities. 
The  clergy  hoped,  however,  that  the  remnant  would  be  left  them 
undistuibed ;  they  offered  to  raise  by  a  loan,  and  present  to  the 
state,  the  four  hundred  millions  wanted. 

But  all  their  hopes  were  dispelled  by  a  motion  made  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  1790,  by  Chapel,  who,  on  that  day,  proposed  that 
the  possessions  of  the  clergy  should,  in  each  district,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  administration  of  the  department,  and  proper  pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  clergy  and  the  public  worship,  the 
whole  be  then  disengaged  and  xuade  available  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  state.  The  Bishop  of  Nancy,  the  Archbishop  of  Aix,  in 
vain  protested  against  the  motion,  complained  of  the  perfidious 
manner  in  which  the  clergy  had  been  treated,  and  renewed  the 
offer  of  four  hundred  millions  to  be  freely  given  to  the  service 
of  the  state.  The  Abb^  de  Hontesquieu,  so  endeared  by  his 
amiable  qualities,  both  to  one  party  and  the  other,  found  that  it 
was  in  vain  he  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Assembly  in  favour  of 
the  clergy. 

At  last  he  said,  "  When  I  mounted  this  tribune,  I  was  ad- 
dressed on  all  sides ;  *  What  are  you  doing  ?'  they  cried ;  '  the 
business  is  already  settled ;  the  committees  have  already  decided.' 
It  is  too  true  :  I  have  only  then  to  descend  &om  this  tribune ;  I 
have  only  to  implore  the  God  of  our  fathers  that  he  will  pre- 
serve to  you  the  religion  of  St.  Louis ;  that  he  will  still  grant. 
you  his  protection :  the  truly  unhappy,  those  most  to  be  pitied, 
are  not  they  who  suffer  iajustice,  but  they  who  commit  it.'' 
This  brought  up  a  member  of  the  monastic  order,  who  said,  it 
WM  easy  for  the  Assembly  to  put  an  end  to  calumnies  vented 
against  them  on  the  subject  of  religion,  by  declaring,  as  he  now 
proposed  tiiiat  they  should  do,  that  the  religion  Catholic,  Apos- 
tolic, and  Boman,  was,  and  was  for  ever,  to  remain  the  religion 
of  the  state,  and  its  worship  the  only  one  to  be  authorized. 

You  will  easily  see  how  inconvenient  and  unexpected  a  mo« 
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tion  like  this  must  necessarily  have  been  to  the  Assembly  at  tk 
particular  moment :  the  advantage  which  the  one  party  woiilt 
endeavour  to  make  of  it,  the  embarrassment  and  distress  of  fli 
other  Having  mentioned  it,  I  need  do  no  more :  your  emioalf 
will  be  sufficiently  excited. 

You  will  see  a  good  account  of  the  scene  that  took  place; 
among  other  writers,  more  particularly  by  the  Marquis  deFerriem 

The  motion,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  got  rid  of  as  irrdeTait 
and  unnecessary ;  but  the  fate  of  the  clergy  and  their  pofl8» 
sions  was  soon  after,  in  subsequent  sittings,  decided. 

The  number  of  bishops  and  archbishops  was  reduced  to  (i» 
for  each  department ;  their  stipends,  in  fnture,«to  twenty-fii^ 
fifteen,  or  ten  thousand  livres,  that  is,  from  about  one  thousni 
to  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  or  under,  according  totii 
population ;  the  stipends  of  parish  priests,  to  about  one  hnndrei 
pounds  per  annum ;  and  of  curates,  to  about  forty  pounds  eivi^ 
with  a  parsonage  in  addition. 

This  was  but  indifferent  provision  for  the  future  clergy;  W 
the  present  bishops  were  to  have  the  whole  of  what  they  receiM 
if  not  exceeding  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum;  OM 
half  of  what  it  did  exceed,  if  the  whole  did  not  exceed  aboflt 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum :  they  had  before  five,  tOi 
fifteen,  and  in  some  cases  as  much  as  thirty  or  forty  Hioiwai 
pounds  per  annum. 

The  abb^,  priors,  dignitaries,  &c.  &c.,  and  other  benefiod 
clergymen,  if  Uieir  ecclesiastical  revenue  did  not  exceed  % 
pounds,  had  the  whole ;  if  it  did,  half  the  excess,  as  before ;  Inf 
the  whole  revenue  was  never  to  exceed  about  three  hnndiei 
pounds.  I 

The  incomes,  therefore,  of  the  existing  priests  and  dignitaiic^ ; 
were  miserably  curtailed.  The  triumph  of  the  Jansenists  9d  \ 
revolutionary  reasoners  was  very  evident :  these  two  were  de- 
scriptions of  men,  who,  in  their  notion  of  the  priestly  charactei; 
its  offices,  and  its  proper  rewards,  not  a  little  agreed. 

In  a  word,  the  total  expense  of  divine  worship,  including  fl« 
stipends  of  its  ministers,  to  the  number  of  forty-eight  thousM 
the  provisions  of  the  Mars  and  nuns,  the  necessary  saccourBfir 
the  hospitals,  colleges,  &c.  &c.,  and  the  expenses  of  erecting tf^ 
repairing  buildings,  was  fixed  at  about  seven  millions. 

The  plan  of  the  ecclesiastical  committee  was  to  add  the  raiaflS 
of  this  sum  to  the  general  mass  of  taxes  and  contributions  tote 
raised  from  the  nation ;  suppressing  tithes,  and  placing  the  wholt 
amount  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  the  hands  of  thenatioD* 
This  was  in  April,  1790. 
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At  a  prior  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  in  Febniaiy,  1790,  the 
monastio  estabHshments  had  been  suppressed  for  ever,  and  their 
lands  confiscated.  The  existing  Mars  and  nnns  were,  however^ 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  observance  of  their  monastic  vows ; 
moderate  stipends  were  granted  for  their  maintenance ;  and  the 
nuns  were  not  to  be  removed  from  the  convents  in  which  they 
then  resided  without  their  own  consent. 

It  should  seem,  in  this  last  instance,  as  if  the  ancient  gallantry 
of  the  French  nation  had  still  survived  to  produce  something  like 
a  parting  emotion  of  humanity  and  politeness,  when  the  fate  of 
these  inoffensive  females  was  idtimately  to  be  decided. 

But,  on  the  ^ole,  these  proceedings  must  be  considered  as 
marked  with  the  most  unequivocal  tyranny  and  injustice,  though 
little  or  nothing  of  this  kind  is  said  by  the  popular  French 
writers,  who  are  often  to  be  censured,  not  only  as  too  indifferent 
to  the  humanity  of  the  case^  but  as  inattentive  to  the  great  lead- 
ing principles  on  which  constitutional  governments  are  founded, 
and  from  which  they  derive  so  inestimable  a  value.    The  clergy 
were  told,  indeed,  that  they  were  to  be  paid  in  money ;  but  no 
real  property  was  left  as  a  security  for  their  stipends,  the  whole 
was  swept  away :  assignats  were  to  be  issued ;  the  church  pro- 
perty was  to  be  pledged  or  sold  for  the  regular  payment  of  these 
assignats.     If  a  system  of  paper  money  was  to  be  resorted  to,  as 
a  measure  of  the  state,  there  was  little  chance  that  the  state 
;  vould  pay  the  clergy  in  money.     The  paper  money  of  Ajnerica 
bad  been  just  before  a  subject  of  historic  experience ;  depreci- 
I  ated,  so  as  at  last  not  to  be  worth  the  counting.     On  tiie  whole, 
I  the  indignant  exclamation  of  one  of  the  cur^s,  in  some  of  the 
;  earlier  stages  of  these  ecclesiastical  discussions,  is  recalled  to  our 
I  remembrance.     ''  Was  it  for  this,  then,''  said  the  unhappy  man, 
when  he  saw,  as  he  thought,  how  the  proceedings  of  the  Assem- 
bly were  likely  to  terminate,  *'  was  it  for  this  fiiat  you  invited 
us  to  join  you  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  peace  ?" 

But  the  last  and  finishing  acts  of  t3^raimy  and  injustice  yet  re- 
mained :  this  was  the  interference  of  the  National  Assembly, 
not  only  in  the  temporal  but  in  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
chnrch.  Various  decrees  were  proposed  for  what  was  called  the 
organization  of  the  church ;  every  benefice,  for  instance,  from  a 
curacy  to  a  bishopric,  was  to  be  rendered  elective ;  people  of  all 
religions  were  to  vote ;  the  long-established  Hmits  and  extent  of 
dioceses  were  to  be  altered.  The  discussions  to  which  a  scheme 
of  church  government  like  this  gave  occasion,  occupy  a  certain 
portion  of  the  histories  which  you  will  have  to  read.    You  will 
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easily,  in  the  meaDlime,  comprehend,  that  this  new  civil 
tution  of  the  church  was  totally  inconsistent  with,  all 
and  feelingSi  whether  right  or  wrong,  which  had  been  bo 
transmitted  from  age  to  age,  and  considered  as  sacred  by 
members  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church,  a  church  that 
every  thing  in  their  spiritual  economy  to  the  first  Apostles 
to  the  Saviour  himself.     It  was  in  vain  that  they  ex]^ 
argued,  and  remonstrated;  that  they  proposed  the  calling  of  i 
National  Council  to  consider  what  concessions  could  be 
Ko  such  measure  as  a  general  council  was  likely  to  be  very 
able  to  the  Assembly;  and  they,  on  the  contrary,  impoeei 
oath  of  submission  and  acceptance  of  the  new  civil  constitdai 
as  already  decreed,  to  be  taken  by  the  clei^,  under  the  paMl| 
of  expulsion  from  their  benefices  in  cases  of  non-compliance.  ■ 

This  is  surely  a  sad  specimen  of  revolutions ;  this  is  suie^l 
legislate  and  to  act  with  the  rude  and  savage  spirit  of  those  iA| 
in  the  carelessness  of  power,  exercise  only  the  right  of  ' 
strongest ;  this  is  surely  to  disregard  and  outrage  the  mostn 
feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  most  ennobling  prmcqili 
of  human  conduct. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  limit  to  be  put  to  our  indignation  o&ttl 
present  occasion. 

The  French  clergy  had,  at  the  moment  of  the  Revolution,  • 
sentially  contributed  to  ihe  success  even  of  the  popular  ptf^ 
their  reunion  with  the  Tiers  Etat  was  to  be  written,  aocoifi^ 
to  Bailly  the  president,  in  letters  of  gold.  They  had  shown 
want  of  interest  in  the  public  welfare  at  any  period  of  the  BeH 
lution ;  could  then  no  better  terms  than  these  be  made  witii  tba| 
no  better  means  than  these  be  found  for  reccmciling  ihem  toA 
new  order  of  things  ?  Suppose  them  enemies  to  it,  and  Mt| 
and  helpless,  could  no  better  mercy  be  shown  them,  than  M 
stripping  tiiem  of  their  property,  and  then  violating  their  c* 
sciences  } 

All  these  proceedings  were  then  defended  in  the  Assembly 
and  since  in  tiiie  patriotic  histories,  as  measures  of  self-presero* 
tion,  as  necessary  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  as  arising  firom  the  A^ 
fractoriness  of  the  clergy,  from  their  efforts  to  put  down  theBfr 
volution,  particularly  in  the  interior ;  but  this  is  to  con&w 
dates  and  misrepresent  the  history.  I  do  not  deny  that  tbd 
was,  originally,  great  difficulty  in  the  case.  The  clergy  codIi 
not  be  expected  to  be  very  fevourable  to  the  Eevolution  orig*' 
nally ;  but  how  could  they  be  favourable  to  the  progress  of  ft» 
Eevolution  afterwards,  if  it  was  to  sweep  away,  in.  its  torrent 
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their  property  and  their  establishments ;  and  where  was  the  ne- 
cessity that  this  should  be  the  case :  where  was  the  necessity,  after 
they  had  joined  the  Tiers  Etat^  that  their  possessions  should  be 
menaced,  their  rights  disputed  and  denied ;  that  when  they  ar- 
gued and  remonstrated,  no  concessions  should  be  admitted ;  that 
the  Revolution  should  be  made  fatal,  to  them  at  least ;  and  be- 
cause they  were  then  no  longer  any  Mends  to  it,  that  their  de« 
struction  should  be  resolved  upon  ? 

It  cotdd  not  have  been  the  wise  and  the  good  men  of  the  Na* 
tional  Assembly  (the  earlier  majorities  were  not  great,  about 
twelve  to  seven),  it  must  have  been  the  furious,  violent  revolu- 
tionists, whom  I  can  never  sufficiently  denounce  to  you,  who  ori- 
ginated, conducted  (the  moderate  men  committed  their  usual 
fault  of  being  too  torpid),  and  at  length  step  by  step  succeeded 
in  their  scheme  of  carrying  into  execution  these  arbitrary,  and 
unjast,  and  cruel  measures;  impolitic  too  as  they  were  cruel: 
and  the  only  consolation  that  can  now  be  derived  from  the  sub- 
ject is,  that  the  clergy  of  France,  though  ruined,  were  not  dis- 
graced ;  that  they  refused  to  take  the  oath  required  from  them, 
and  were  not  wanting,  either  to  themselves  or  to  mankind,  on 
this  trying  occasion.  Certainly  they  were  acting  on  the  theatre 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  posterity,  and  still  more 
in  the  presence  of  their  Almighty  Master ;  and  they  showed,  as 
men  of  real  piety  always  will  show,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the 
faith  that  was  within  them.  They  were  to  be  cast,  indeed,  Uke 
the  traveller  in  holy  writ,  to  the  compassion  of  the  Samaritan, 
(and  for  much  the  same  reason,  for  they  had  fallen  among  rob- 
bers) ;  they  were  thus  to  be  thrown  into  the  highway,  in  any  stage, 
whatever  it  might  be,  of  age  and  infirmity,  but  they  were  still  to 
show,  and  they  did  show  to  the  bad  men  of  a  world  of  violence, 
the  plunderers  that  had  encompassed  them,  that  powerful  as  they 
might  think  themselves,  still  there  were  those,  the  innocent  and 
the  helpless,  who  would  resist  them — resist  them,  and  in  all  the 
power  of  unoffianding  piety,  resist  them  to  the  death ;  that  there 
were  those  whom  they  might  despoil  of  their  possessions,  but 
who  had  that  within  which  their  decrees  could  not  reach ;  who, 
wretched  as  they  might  be  thought,  and  who,  outcasts  as  they 
might  be,  seen  flying  from  their  country,  or  lingering  in  its 
hiding  places,  without  a  beneflce  and  without  an  altar,  had  still 
a  character  to  enjoy  and  a  God  to  serve. 

What  then  are  the  fiEtots }  You  must  observe  them.  You 
will  see  them  all  from  the  first,  very  fully  in  the  Marquis  de 
Ferrieres,  sad  very  easily  in  Bertrand  de  Moleville.    In  the  sit- 
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ting  of  the  2nd  of  January,  1791,  the  Bishop  of  dermontpt 
posed  an  oath  which  he  would  have  taken,  and  which  it  was! 
height  of  the  moat  intolerable  injustice  in  the  Assembly  to  refii 

"  He  would  be  true,"  he  said,  **  to  the  nation,  to  the  k 
and  to  the  king,  and  would  maintain  with  all  his  power,  ini 
thatrebted  to  political  order,  the  constitution  decreed  by  I 
National  Assembly,  and  accepted  by  the  king,  with  the  exfti 
exception  of  those  matters  which  depend  particularly  upoa  ' 
authority  of  the  church."  "  This  oath  I  can  take,"  hie  a 
**  the  oath  you  propose  I  do  not  think  I  conscientiously  can  takk! 

But  this  sort  of  declaration  would  not  satisfy  the  Assemblf. 

Bamave  moved,  that  the  time  for  taking  the  oath  ahoulia* 
pire  at  one  o'clock  the  next  day.  The  Abb^  Gr^ire  attenofli 
explanations  of  the  oath,  but  the  Assembly  refused  to  avovtM 
formally,  by  any  decree,  and  the  president  at  last  informed  thetf 
clesiastical  members  that  they  must  answer  to  the  call  of  mT^ 
which  was  going  to  be  made,  and  take  the  oath  or  refuse  it. 
dead  silence  followed,  interrupted  by  the  bowlings  of  tiie  otl 
who  surrounded  the  hall ;  by  the  cries  of  '^  To  the  Lanteorf 
Away  with  the  nonjurors  to  fhe  Lantcme !" 

The  Bishop  of  Agen  was  named  the  first ;  and  he  desiedli 
speak.  **  No  speaking,"  cried  out  several  members  of  thfi«tf 
gauche  ;  "  will  you  take  the  oath  or  not  ?" 

The  bishop  at  length  obtained  a  hearing ;  he  had  never  spd 
before  in  the  Assembly.  **  I  feel  no  regret,"  said  he,  "  for 
loss  of  my  preferment "  (the  courteous,  the  polite  humility  of 
Christian  character  did  not  desert  him),  **  I  feel  no  r^tM 
my  fortune,  but  I  shall  regret  the  loss  of  your  esteem,  yrtit 
I  am  determined  to  deserve  at  least ;  believe  me  then,  thatlfti 
great  pain  at  not  being  able  to  take  the  oath  you  require." 

M.  Foum^s  was  next  called. 

''  I  glory,''  said  he,  **  in  following  my  bishop,  as  St.  LawKoa 
did  his  pastor." 

M.  Le  Glerc  was  the  third  called  upon :  he  had  scarcely  pn* 
nounced  the  words  ''  I  am  a  member  of  the  Apostolical  Oi&M 
Church,"  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  most  violent  mn^ 
murs.     "  Take  the  oath,"  said  Roederer,  ''  or  refuse  to  take  it' 

"  This,"  said  M.  de  Feriault,  "  is  tyranny  indeed;  theT«y 
emperors  suffered  the  martyrs  to  pronounce  the  name  of  God,  li 
utter  the  testimonies  of  their  fidelity  to  religion." 

At  last  the  president  penisted  no  longer  in  the  call  of  nanie^ 
but  required  the  public  ecclesiastical  ^ctionaiies  oollectiTd|f 
to  £M9cend  the  tribune.    A  motion  had  been  made  to  that  effixl) 
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and  carried.  The  good  part  of  the  Afisembly  had  feared  that 
those  who  refhsed  the  oal^  would  be  marked  out  and  massacred ; 
and  the  bad  had  perceived  that  the  triumph  of  religious  princi- 
ple was  becoming  too  distinct  and  solemn. 

A  curate  of  the  name  of  Landrin  was  the  only  one  who  took 
the  oath.  Two  o£fered  to  take  it  with  the  restrictions  proposed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Clermont,  but  were  refused.  'No  concession 
could  afterwards  be  obtained  from  the  Assembly  ;  they  would 
not  say  distinctly,  by  a  decree,  that  they  meant  not  the  control 
of  spiritual  afiBoiirs.  ''  To  the  order  of  the  day"  was  the  only 
answer. 

The  Bishop  of  Poitiers  ascended  the  tribune.  '*  I  am  seventy 
years  old,"  said  he ;  ''I  have  passed  thirty-five  in  the  episco- 
pacy ;  I  have  done  my  best  to  dischai^e  my  duty ;  I  will  not 
dishonour  my  old  age ;  I  cannot  take  an  oa^  against  my  con- 
science." "  Say  yes  or  no."  "  I  prefer  then  living  in  poverty, 
and  will  take  my  fate  in  the  spirit  of  penitence." 

After  some  more  vain  efforts  by  the  clei^  to  obtain  conces- 
sions and  explanations  from  the  Assembly,  the  president  for  the 
last  time  called  upon  the  public  ecclesiastical  functionaries  to 
take  the  oath  conformably  to  the  decree. 

The  Assembly  waited  in  vain :  no  one  presented  himself;  no 
bishop,  no  priest  spoke ;  and  all  heard  in  silence,  serene  and  un- 
moved, the  decree  that  pronounced  their  deprivation.  Such  was 
the  conduct  of  the  French  clergy :  such  the  cruel  and  unjust 
proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly.  But  these  proceedings 
were  impolitic  as  well  as  cruel  and  unjust,  for  they  inevitably 
threw  the  clergy  into  the  most  decided  opposition  to  the  Bevo- 
lution,  and  all  whom  they  could  influence. 

I  will  cast  a  parting  glance  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  and 
conclude. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  afterwards  M.  de  Montlosier,  ''  that 
the  bishops  can  he  forced  to  quit  their  sees.  Driven  from  their 
episcopal  palaces,  tiiey  will  retire  to  the  huts  of  the  cottagers 
who  have  fed  upon  their  bounty ;  take  from  them  their  golden 
crosses,  they  will  find  those  gf  wood.  The  cross  was  of  wood— 
the  cross  that  saved  the  world." 

M.  de  Cazales  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  suspending  the 
execution  of  the  decree.  **  A  schism,'^  said  he,  ''  is  preparing, 
the  whole  body  of  the  bishops  of  France  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  inferior  clergy  believe  that  the  principles  of  religion  forbid 
them  to  obey  your  decrees ;  their  principles  are  of  a  nature  supe- 
rior to  your  laws.    Expelling  bishops  from  their  sees,  and 
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priests  from  their  parishes,  in  order  to  overcome  this  resistance, 
is  not  the  way  to  overcome  it.  You  will  be  but  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  course  of  persecution  that  opens  before  you. 
The  victims  of  the  Kevolution  will  be  multiplied,  and  the  king- 
dom be  divided."  I^or  was  M.  de  Cazales  materially  mistaken 
in  his  prediction. 

In  the  metropolis,  no  doubt,  the  populace  took  little'  interest 
in  the  fate  of  the  church,  but  all  the  unhappy  effects  of  religious 
schism  were  everywhere  else  but  too  visible,  as  M.  de  Cazales 
had  predicted.  The  bishops  refused  to  give  up  their  sees ;  pro- 
tested against  the  spiritual  authority  of  those  who  were  to 
replace  ttiem ;  forbade  all  good  Catholics  from  communicating 
with  them  in  any  of  the  sacred  offices  of  the  church ;  declared 
the  marriages  illegal,  &c. 

The  effect  was  very  unfavourable  to  the  Ifational  Assembly  all 
over  France,  though  not  exactly  in  Paris ;  for  the  revolutionists, 
in  the  mean  time,  filled  the  stroets  and  shops  of  Paris  with  in- 
decent caricatures  and  dramatic  exhibitions,  ridiculing  and 
reflecting  on  the  clergy.  In  a  contest  like  this  it  was  very  dear 
who  were  likely  to  bear  away  the  triumph  in  the  midst  of  the 
llevolution  and  in  the  streets  of  Paris  ;  and  while  the  thoiightful 
and  the  grave,  the  few  that  there  were,  turned  away  with  pain 
or  disgust  from  prints  and  spectacles  of  the  nature  we  have  de- 
scribed, the  rest  of  the  population,  laughing  and  amused,  were 
content  to  be  entertained  at  any  expense,  and  the  interests  of 
religion  were  no  longer  regarded,  if  found  not  to  harmonize  with 
the  interests,  such  as  they  were  supposed,  of  the  Eevolution. 

The  violent  party  in  the  Assembly  had  always  depended  on 
the  inferior  clergy,  who  were  to  be  tempted  with  the  benefices 
and  sees  of  their  superiors,  and  were  from  the  first  less  attached 
to  the  ancient  system.  And  it  is  very  true,  that  though  a  great 
majority  was  firm,  a  sufficient  minority,  on  one  account  or 
another,  took  the  oath ;  so  tiiat  there  was  no  danger  of  the 
entire  cessation  of  public  worship. 

The  rites  of  religion  necessary  to  society  could  still  be  per- 
formed. And  the  people  everywhere,  in  the  great  towns  more 
particularly,  supposed,  that  the  only  chance  which  France  had 
of  escaping  from  tithes,  and  even  feudal  oppressions,'  as  well  as 
from  taxes  and  public  burdens,  was  the  spoliation  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  submission  of  the  clergy  to  the  new  constitution  pro- 
posed to  them. 

Still  all  the  interior  of  France  was  long  harassed  by  civil  and 
religious  dissensions,  and  by  local  wars ;  always  very  disgraceful 
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to  the  country,  often  very  bloody,  and  sometimes  not  a  little 
dangerous  to  the  success  even  of  the  more  violent  and  popular 
party.  These,  and  above  all,  the  dreadful  war  of  La  Vend^, 
sufficiently  proved  the  original  impolicy  as  wfell  as  injustice  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  very  humane  ob- 
servations I  have  just  quoted  from  M.  de  Cazales  and  M.  do 
Montlosier ;  and  all  that  the  former  predicted  in  the  remainder 
of  his  speech  to  a  similar  effect  would  have  been  fully  verified, 
if  the  subsequent  fury  and  violence  of  the  Kevolution  had  not 
swept  away  from  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Erance  all  the  ordi- 
nary feelings  and  associations  of  their  nature.  Such  is  the 
general  sketch  that  I  have  to  ofiPer  to  your  consideration  of  this 
very  remarkable  portion  of  the  French  Bevolution :  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  feudal  system  and  church  establishment  of  France. 

You  will  easily  conceive  that  the  different  writers  of  histories 
and  memoirs  will  see  these  transactions  from  very  different 
points  of  view. 

I  can  have  afforded  you,  in  a  short  lecture  like  this,  but  a  very 
imperfect  notion  of.  their  reasonings,  and  of  the  subject  itself, 
but  you  will  read  for  j^ourselves,  and  you  will  see  a  very  able 
and  spirited  pr^m  of  the  whole  subject  in  M*.  de  Stael. 

You  will  find  a  general  account  of  it  in  both  of  our  Annual 
Begisters ;  a  general  though  more  detailed  account  in  Lacre- 
telle ;  one  also  from  which  I  have  quoted,  in  Bertrand  de  Mole- 
rille.  The  most  full  and  complete  account  is  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  which  you  may  compare  with  the  very 
full  account  on  the  other  side,  furnished  by  the  history  of  the 
Two  Friends  of  Liberty.  In  this  last  work  you  will  meet  with 
everything  that  can  be  urged  on  the  revolutionary  side  of  the 
question,  all  the  philosophy  tliat  can  be  produced,  and  all  the 
ecclesiastical  learning ;  the  same  philosophy  you  will  also  find, 
united  to  all  the  eloquence  of  which  that  side  of  the  question 
was  susceptible,  in  the  different  speeches  of  Mirabeau  (there  are 
several  of  them),  appearing  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  octavo 
collection  of  them.  And  if  you  look  through  the  different 
volumes  of  the  Mercure,  you  will  acquire  a  very  adequate  idea 
of  the  debates  that  took  place,  and  the  different  speeches  and 
various  reasonings  by  which  the  interests  of  the  clergy  were  as- 
sailed and  defended.  And,  indeed,  everything  relative  to  the 
subject  in  the  course  of  these  volumes  is  more  or  less  found, 
particularly  the  unanswerable  pleadings  of  the  Abb6  Sieyes. 
Lastly,  in  our  own  writers,  you  will  see  all  the  powers  of  Burke 
engaged  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rising  eloquence  of  Mackintosh 
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on  the  other.  These  are  very  splendid  portions  of  th^ 
performances.  You  will  find  in  the  public  library  a  short 
tise  by  Sarpi,  his  "  Treatise  on  Beneficiary  Matters,"  and 
will  very  eamly  refer  to  a  learned  and  very  able  histoij 
defence  of  church  property  in  the  Quarterly  Beview  for  * 
1823,  and  again  the  subject  continued  in  the  number 
January,  1830. 

A  few  words  more,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  few  m 
distinctions  on  the  general  subject  of  the  destruction  of 
church  establishment  of  France,  and  I  conclude  my  lectore. 

Society  cannot  exist  (any  state,  at  least,  that  deserves 
name  of  society)  without  ihe  institution  of  property,  but  it  i 
without  the  institution  of  church  property.  The  foundati 
therefore,  of  the  two  is  not  the  same — this  must  be  admitti 
the  property  of  the  individual  is  necessary  to  the  very  coMtili 
tion  of  society — ^not  so,  the  property  of  the  clergyman. 

It  may  be  very  possible,  that  an  establishment  may  be 
best  method  of  providing  society  with  the  consolations  of  i 
gion,  the  best  method  of  explaining  its  doctrines  and  exhibii 
its  evidences,  of  securing  mankind  from  degrading  or  dangezM 
fanaticism  on  the  one  side,  or  even  on  the  other,  firom  licenf'^ 
indifference :  it  is  very  possible,  that  the  best  method  of  secnsi 
these  most  important  ends,  may  be  the  establishment  of 
ecclesiastical  body^  and  the  furnishing  of  that  body  with  a  p 
manent,  independent,  visible,  real  support,  like  that  of  hsAi 
its  produce.  All  this  may  be  very  true ;  and  as  this  possesoi 
is  from  age  to  age  continued,  it  may  not,  in  the  common  erf 
mation  of  mankand,  or  in  a  court  of  law,  be  distinguished  fit 
any  other  possession  or  property ;  and  an  estate  of  land  or  tii 
may  thus  be  enjoyed  by  an  ecclesiastical  body,  or  by  a  misi^ 
of  religion,  as  an  estate  is  by  any  other  individual :  still  it  mi 
be  allowed,  that  the  original  nature  of  the  possession  is  differeil 
that  society  cannot  exist  without  the  one  sort  of  property,  ^ 
may  without  the  other ;  that  the  one  is  a  case  of  necessity, 
other  of  legislative  wisdom. 

But  when  this  sort  of  reasoning  has  been  admitted,  with 
rabeau,  still  it  must  be  laid  down,  with  the  Abb6  de  Sieyes, 
men  must  be  just ;  and  when  a  state  has  long  proceeded,  M 
age  to  age,  on  a  certain  system ;  has  long  suffered  men  to  e^ 
cate  themselves  for  a  specific  purpose ;  has  at  all  times,  asd  i 
all  places,  dedicated,  or  allowed  individuals  to  dedicate,  ^ 
is  the  same  thing,  real  possessions  to  that  specific  purpose^  tfj 
suffered  their  possessions  to  assume  the  office  and  character « 
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property ;  it  snrely  can  haye  no  right  to  turn  round  on  a  sudden, 
to  tell  such  a  body  of  men,  that  it  has  altered  its  system,  that 
they  are  no  longer  wanted,  and  that  they  were  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing their  land  or  their  tithes  property ;  that  the  original  ele- 
mentary difference  of  property  was  now  to  be  acted  upon ;  that 
they  must  give  up  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  it,  which  the  legis- 
lature now  found  it  convenient  to  resume,  or  to  annul  the  right 
of.  Language  of  this  kind,  the  language  of  the  revolutionists, 
is  surely  not,  for  a  moment,  to  be  considered  as  consistent  with 
humanity  or  justice.  A  wide  distinction  even  exists  between 
what  a  state  may  do  as  regards  the  future,  and  as  regards  the 
present ;  a  future  hierarchy  it  may  treat  according  to  its  new 
system  and  views,  or  it  may  in  future  dispense  with  an  hierarchy 
altogether ;  this  may  be  a  matter  of  legislative  wisdom^  and  no 
more ;  but  it  is  not  to  proceed  in  this  speculative  manner  with 
those  in  whom  it  has  already  raised  rational  expectations,  and 
whose  thoughts,  opinions,  feelings,  and  habits,  whose  ideas  of 
comfort,  respectability,  and  happiness,  it  has  suffered  to  grow 
up  and  be  fsishioned  to  a  particular  mod^  of  its  own  approving 
or  proposing.  Indemnity,  compensation,  voluntary  adjustment, 
these  are  the  only  sounds  that  can  now  be  heard. 

In  these  observations  I  have  not  insisted  on  the  nature  of  trust 
property,  that  it  is  inviolable  if  the  duty  be  performed ;  I  have' 
consented  to  take  the  ground  which  the  enemies  of  church  pro- 
perty  propose.  They  may,  however,  be  reminded,  that  what  is 
now  church  property  was  never  in  possession  of  the  state ;  that 
it  was  originally  given  by  those  who  possessed  it  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies  and  fimctionaries,  who  were  thus  to  be  supported 
while  they  dispensed  the  offices  of  religion ;  and  that  while  there- 
fore they  do  faithfully  diq>enBe  the  offices  of  religion,  their  part 
of  the  obligation  is  performed,  and  the  property  must  remain  with 
them  according  to  the  intention  of  the  ori^poial  possessor  and  giver 
of  it ;  the  property  is  trust  property. 

There  never  was,  as  is  supposed,  any  gift  of  property  made  by 
the  Istate ;  the  state  is  only  indirectly  the  giver,  as  allowing  such 
gifts  to  be  legal.  As  far  as  the  state  has  interfered,  it  has  not 
been  to  give  property,  but  rather  to  prevent  the  gift  of  it,  that 
is,  to  prevent  persons  of  religious  feelings,  by  statutes  of  mort- 
main and  other  legal  expedients,  &om  giving  away  their  pro- 
perty to  pious  useS|  in  a  manner  that  became  at  last  injurious  to 
the  community.  * 

But^  as  I  have  already  intimated.  Prance,  it  wiU  be  said,  and 
it  has  been  said  by  two  most  distinguished  writers,  France  had 
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to  perfect  its  Beyolutiony  and  the  existence  of  the  great  B<nl 
Catiiolio  hierarchy  of  France  was  inconsistent  with  its  hopes 
freedom ;  the  whole  hody  was  therefore  to  be  dissolyed. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  now,  at  the  termination  of  i 
lectore,  and  after  all  that  I  have  already  said,  to  enter  into  I 
sort  of  reasoning.  I  hope  that  I  love  liberty,  and  that  I  tei 
the  love  of  it  to  others,  and  that  it  will  be  sofficient  for  me 
answer,  that  liberty  itself,  even  if  it  could,  must  not  be  M 
procured. 


LECTURE  XVL 

MOUNIEB.    LA  FATETTK    NO  PEOPER  EXECUTIVE  POTO 

l!wR  fall  of  the  church  establishment  in  France  was  not  the  led 
of  a  single  sitting  of  the  Assembly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  &oA 
privileges  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  nobility ;  the  transacte 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  were,  one  after  another,  theott* 
sequences,  and  the  subject-matter  of  many  debates  and  dis* 
sions,  firom  the  middle  of  the  year  1789  to  the  12th  of  J^ 
1790.  It  took  a  year  to  overthrow  the  hierarchy  of  this  gn4 
kingdom,  but  this  was  an  interval  fearfully  short  for  fiEoeh  B 
event ;  and  the  destruction  of  a  body  of  men  so  numeroofl^  i 
connected,  so  elevated  by  their  education,  in  their  office  so  saoei 
even  so  useful,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  in  their  occupatioB>i 
the  civilizers  of  the  main  portions  of  mankind^  a  body  of  mffiii 
ages  had  in  honour,  and  considered  as  an  indispensable  eleuM^ 
in  society, — ^the  destruction  of  their  privileges^  their  propedj 
and  their  influence,  so  soon  to  be  accomplished  and  socompleta^ 
— was,  indeed,  a  most  striking  specimen  of  the  hardness  offti 
nature  of  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  i» 
fitted  to  show  how  reckless  men  may  be  made  by  the  sympiflf 
and  fury  of  new  opinions,  and  how  unpitying,  rudeed,  is  "^ 
nature  of  enthusiasm,  on  whatever  occasion,  and  of  ^rtiatet* 
kind. 

A  milder  fate  might  have  awaited  the  clergy,  but  the  (sarta^ 
of  these  new  opinions  had  begun  to  run  more  and  morestna^ 
in  favour  of  innovation  and  democracy  from  the  moment  m 
the  Assembly  and  the  people  had  triumphed,  and  the  co^^^^^ 
tried  their  experiment  of  menaces  and  force  in  vain.  It  vodl 
often  be  happy  for  mankind,  if  the  victorious  party  could  ab* 
stain  from  abusing  their  victory ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  human  nature,  and  governments  must  not  proceed  nponao^ 
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snppositioii  of  this  kind :  they  must  abide  their  mistakes,  and 
the  consequences  of  their  faults,  which  will  certainly  be  followed 
by  faults  in  their  opx>onents. 

Melancholy  were  the  events  that  intervened  during  the  strug- 
gles of  the  clergy  with  the  National  Assembly,  aU  most  unfa- 
vourable to  the  clergy;  for  then  there  was  no  hope,  nor  ever 
had  been,  but  in  tbe  due  maintenance  of  the  respectability  and 
efficiency  of  the  royal  power. 

But  this  respectability  and  efficiency  had  constantly  declined ' 
from  the  moniji  of  July,  1789  ;  it  had  been  deeply  injured  by 
the  sweeping  and  totally  unqualified  sacrifices  of  the  night  of  the 
4th  of  August ;  every  movement  and  every  event  continued  to 
operate  to  its  prejudice ;  that  is,  as  it  may  now  be  perceived, 
when  it  is  too  late,  continued  to  operate  to  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
periment of  this  French  Eevolution.  These  movements  and 
events  should  be  carefully  marked  by  the  student,  for  they  are 
now  the  lessons  of  history. 

To  us,  who  live  at  some  distance  of  time  and  place,  it  is  some- 
what surprising  to  observe,  that  the  very  enlightened,  and  most 
of  them  virtuous  men,  who  composed  the  patriotic  part  of  the 
National  Assembly,  for  some  time  after  the  month  of  July,  were 
not  more  aware  than  they  seem  to  have  been,  how  completely 
the  executive  power  was  now  destroyed.  It  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say,  that  the  king  was,  indeed,  seated  on  the  throne,  but  that 
a  baby  sceptre  was  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  was  a  phantom  only, 
and  a  name. 

The  troops  of  the  line,  all  the  former  supports  of  his  power, 
had  acceded  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  the  nation  itself  had 
suddenly  taken  up  arms ;  and  the  regular  soldiers  of  France,  if 
fjEiYOurable  to  the  king,  were  surrounded,  and  had,  in  truth,  be- 
come mere  prisoners  of  war.  What  single  wish  of  the  king 
could  now  be  accomplished,  if  leave  were  not  first  asked  of  the 
l^ational  Assembly?  In  theory,  indexed,  and  as  a  component 
part  of  a  good  constitution,  and  of  any  that  could  be  well  intended 
for  France,  these  patriotic  leaders  saw  the  necessity  of  a  king, 
and  of  executive  power ;  but  they  seem  by  no  means  to  have 
been  sufficiently  aware,  that  they  had  now  nothing  to  fear,  what- 
ever they  might  onbe  have  had  to  fear,  but  from  the  violence 
of  democratic  principles.  No  doubt  they  would  have  had  great 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  so  giddy, 
licentious,  and  ignorant,  however  just  had  been  their  estimate 
of  their  situation ;  but  they  had  formed  no  such  estimate,  and 
they  seem  by  no  means  to  have  taken  sufficiently  into  their  ac- 
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count  fhe  ertraordinary  advantages  which  they  possessed,  i^ 
only  in  the  complete  triumph  of  tibe  Assembly,  but  intiie' 
disposition  of  the  monarch,  so  marked  by  gentleness  and 
qualities. 

Whatever  might  be  their  difficulties,  arising  whether  from 
people  or  the  court,  the  monarch,  at  least,  as  they  koewiflf 
well,  had  no  wish  but  the  happiness  of  his  people ;  no  t 
but  that  of  shedding  their  blood ;  no  fear  but  Ihat  of  a  ciyil 
This  they  knew,  and  they  knew  that  his  mind  was  opeB  fc 
schemes  of  improvement,  to  any  change  and  experiment^  not^l* 
viously  inconsistent  with  his  long-established  opinions  and  d» 
proper  dignity  of  his  crown. 

This  was  their  great  advantage.  In  Ihe  patriotic  fadings  tf 
the  court  and  the  princes,  they  could  look  for  no  assistaitte; 
every  thing  the  reverse :  ^  but  they  could  in  those  of  the  kiiigl 
and  it  was  their  business  to  make  their  terms  as  wMm 
equitable  to  him  as  possible ;  to  furnish  him  with  as  good* 
case  as  they  could  against  (hose  who  surrounded  him,  vhilek 
was  endeavouring  to  be  patriotic,  while  he  was  listening  to  fti 
suggestions  of  Necker,  or  other  friendly  counsellors,  or^ujcediif 
to  the  measures  of  the  Assembly.  Here  lies,  I  conceive,  tiiff 
great  accusation.  The  mildness  of  his  disposition,  his  real  beo^ 
volence,  his  genuine  patriotism,  had  no  proper  effect  upon  then? 
it  did  not,  for  a  moment,  check  their  usurpations  on  the  roji 
power ;  it  did  not,  for  a  moment,  dispose  them  to  the  vi«d« 
of  offering  honourable  terms  to  a  fallen  foe,  if  a  foe  he  was  H 
be  esteemed ;  it  did  not  animate  them,  as  it  ought  to  fant 
done,  to  encircle  him  with  their  protection,  and  shield  him  fr* 
the  violent  and  disorderly  spirits  which  they  saw  in  the  Pai* 
Royal,  and  in  their  own  Assembly ;  there  was  no  generous  syfr 
pathy  with  gentleness  and  goodness  (I  speak  not  of  Momnff 
and  his  friends,  Xally  ToUendal  and  others,  I  speak  of  the  nu« 
body  of  the  patriots).  These  French  patriots  were  not  a^^ 
as  were  our  English  patriots  in  the  time  of  what  is  denomiiw** 
the  great  rebellion.  Louis  XVI.  was  not  Charles  I.  Onr^ 
triots  had,  indeed,  difficulties ;  for  there  was  in  their  king  «j 
proper  mildness,  no  general  benevolence,  no  sympathy  w 
civil  liberty  on  which  they  could  depend.  *  It  was  oth«rfiiJ 
with  the  French  monarch ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the  vioM» 
counsellors  of  his  more  immediate  court  had  tried  their  exp** 
ment,  and  had  been  defeated  and  overpowered.  They  we^, » 
doubt,  to  be  watched  and  distrusted,  but  they  were  no  1<®8|^ 
be  feared.    The  king  had  shown  that  he  could  be  no  instruinflB 
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in  their  hands ;  that  there  were  certain  limits,  distinct  measures 
of  tyranny,  a  civil  war,  bloodshed,  beyond  which  they  could  not 
hurry  him ;  that  wanting  character  as  he  did,  still,  as  far  as 
beneyolence  to  his  people  was  concerned,  he  did  not  want  cha- 
racter ;  and  that  if  they  did  not  give  the  court  an  opportunity 
of  saying,  that  as  a  king  of  France  he  was  insulted  and  extin- 
guished, all  might  yet  be  well.  The  main  body  of  the  men  of 
talents  and  patnotiEm  in  the  National  Assembly,  the  main  body 
of  the  assertors  of  the  new  Opinions  are  not  to  be  forgiven  for 
their  want  of  forbearance,  caution,  and  conciliatory  wisdom.  I 
must  appeal  to  the  great  leading  facts. 

You  will  observe,  then,  that  from  the  period  of  their  victory 
in  July,  every  measure  and  every  change  was  continually  more 
and  more  unfavourable  to  the  royal  power. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proceedings  of  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
August  could  not  have  been  altogether  relished  by  the  king,  for 
whatever  might  be,  in  general,  their  beneficial  and  reasonable 
import,  they  were  in  a  style  of  revolutionary  rapidity  and  vio- 
lence, that  could  not  but  be  alarming  to  any  one  like  himself,  a 
regular  and  constituted  authority  of  the  state. 

He  made,  therefore,  very  natural  observations  when  these 
proceedings  were  reported  to  him,  and,  while  he  approved  their 
general  spirit  and  meaning,  talked  of  modifications  and  indem- 
nities, and,  with  the  love  he  bore  his  people,  spoke  of  the  pro- 
tection he  owed  also  to  the  principles  of  justice.  On  Hie  gene- 
ral subject,  however,  as  he  said,  there  could  be  no  difference 
between  him  and  the  Assembly ;  their  wishes  being  the  same. 

The  Assembly  were  not  plesised  with  his  measured  acquies- 
cence, with  his  reasonable  criticisms,  important  remarks,  nor 
did  many  of  the  members  at  aU  conceal  their  displeasure. 

But  now,  in  the  second  place,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
great  subject  of  the  future  constitution  of  France  was  also  brought 
forward,  and  that  every  change  and  every  measure  was  con- 
tinually unfavourable  to  the  royal  power,  visibly,  offensively  so, 
in  the  eyes  of  himself,  his  friends,  and  aU.  Europe.  Was  it  thus 
that  he  was  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Revolution  ? 

This  part  of  our  general  subject  is  so  important,  that  I  must 
present  it  to  you  under  every  possible  point  of  view  that  I  can 
contrive.  My  mode  of  doing  this  will  be  by  exhibiting  to  you 
the  different  notices  that  were  taken  of  these  transactions  by  in- 
telligent writers  and  reasoners  at  the  time.  I  wish  you  to  pro- 
ceed as  little  as  possible  upon  any  authority  of  mine ;  and  do 
not  be  offended  by  my  tediousness  of  detail  or  dulness  of  quotation, 
or  repetitions  of  the  same  facts  or  reasonings. 
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This  cause  of  the  French  Bevolation  was  one  of  the  gieateA 
fhat  has  existed  in  the  annals  of  mankind  since  the  times  off 
Beformation.  It  &iled — ^in  e^ery  proper  sense  of  the  woid,  S 
fsdled;  and  the  point  of  the  subject  now  more  immediatai|f 
before  us  is,  how  far  the  Mends  of  freedom  themselTes  wen* 
^olt ;  how  fur  thej,  too,  did  or  did  not  take  their  tain,  i 
commit  their  particular  fiiolts;  fiinlts  to  be  marked  anda 
demned,  after  tiiose  that  had  been  committed  by  the  court  a 
privileged  orders  have  been  first  stated  and  duly  reprobated.  _ 
certainly  oonceive  that  this  was  the  case.  How  &r  these  faulli 
and  mistakes  were  or  were  not  but  too  natural,  is  not  the  point; 
if  they  really  were  committed,  they  must  be  produced,  and  mi  * 
to  serve  as  a  warning  to  wise  and  virtuous  men  hereafter. 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  great  subject  of  the  formation  ol 
the  constitution,  you  will  observe  that  among  the  patriotic  mc 
bers  of  the  Assembly,  there  was  one  particular  band,  headei 
by  Mounier,  consisting  of  Lally  ToUendal,  Clermont,  Tonnar% 
and  others,  who  were  men  (as  I  conceive)  of  real  vdsdom,  M 
well  as  of  patriotic  feeling,  to  whom  the  business  of  the  oonki- 
tution  was  first  referred,  and  who  were  the ,  committee  of  fin^ 
and  who  really  did  make  on  the  whole  a  very  reasonable  report 
to  the  Assembly,  who  did  not  press  too  hard  on  the  royal  es« 
ecutive  power  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  who  in  bd 
proposed  a  scheme  of  a  constitution  somewhat  after  the  moddrf 
that  of  England.     This  is  the  first  point. 

But  that  this  scheme  was  overruled  by  the  Assembly,  andov 
of  a  much  more  democratic  nature,  after  much  discussion,  ulth 
mately  adopted :  this  was,  I  apprehend,  &tal  to  the  Beyolutk^ 
This  is  the  second  point. 

This  second  scheme  of  a  constitution  was  made  much  mm 
democratic.  For,  in  the  formation  of  any  constitution  tbi 
could  be  proposed  for  France  at  this  particular  period,  the  grert 
questions  at  issue  were — 

1st.  The  Tcto  of  the  king  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Assemb^. 

2ndly.  Whether  the  As&embly  should  consist  of  two  houses  cf 
on^. 

Srdly.  Whether  be  dissolved  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king. 

All  these  three  questions  were  determined  in  /ovour  of  ttt 
crown  by  Mounier  and  his  Mends  in  their  first  scheme  of 
government;  and  determined  reasonably,  as  I  conceiTe:  W 
otiier  patriotic  members  of  the  Assembly  thought  differently,  ai 
did  the  majority  of  the  Assembly ;  and  in  their  scheme  of  go- 
vernment these  points  were  determined  agmmt  the  crown;  w 
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in  thb  manner  the  cause  of  the  Bevolntion  was,  I  also  conceive, 
lost — ^lost  in  the  interval  that  passed  between  the  middle  of  July 
and  the  beginning  of  October. 

And  now  I  have  two  observations  to  make.  Those  patriotic 
members,  La  Payette  and  others,  who  thus  made  another  con- 
stitution, more  democrattic  in  its  nature ;  a  constitution  in  which 
these  questions  were  determined  against  the  .crown,  were  not  a 
little  led  away  by  the  example  of  America,  as  wall  as  by  the 
intoxicating  nature  of  tiie  new  opinions.  This  is  my  first  ob- 
servation. 

Lastly,  by  a  reference  to  the  debates  that  took  place,  you  will 
see  that  these  patriots  and  the  people  of  France  had  sufficient 
warning,  from  the  reasonings  and  speeches  of  intelligent  men,  of 
the  mistakes  they  were  committing.  This  is  my  second  ob- 
servation. 

Such  is  my  general  statement,  which  I  must  request  you  to 
remember  while  I  journey  on  through  the  varjdng  opinions  and 
statements  of  different  actors  in  the  scene,  and  while  I  go  a  little 
more  into  the  detail  than  I  have  yet  done,  on  account  of  what  I 
fiuppose  to  be  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  general  subject. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  men  among  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  at  this  particular  epoch  was  the  celebrated  La 
Fayette.  He  had  been  the  hero  of  the  American  Eevolution ; 
and  however  then  favourable  (as  indeed  in  practice  at  least,  he 
always  remained)  to  the  monarchy  of  France,  it  was  still  impos- 
sible that  he  should  not  bear  away  finom  that  Eevolution  a  strong 
impression  of  those  great  democratic  principles  of  liberty,  which 
he  had  seen  in  America  successfully  established,  and  to  whose 
triumph  lie  had  so  materially,  in  the  fEU^e  of  the  world  and  of 
posterity,  contributed* 

His  ^llow  patriots  must  have  been  caught  by  the  same  flame, 
and  influenced  by  the  same  example.  Even  Mounier,  Lally 
Tollendal,  and  the  most  virtuous  and  the  wisest  members  of  the 
Assembly,  c6uld  not  have  been  otherwise  than  affected  by  the 
influence  of  this  memorable  assertion  of  what  they  considered  as 
the  great,  the  original  rights  of  mankind ;  and,  tiierefore,  even 
in  moments  of  depression,  and  while  they  thought  the  court  and 
the  royal  authority  were  likely  to  overwhelm  them,  and  before 
.the  Bastile  was  destroyed,  they  had  busied  themselves  in  pre- 
paring a  declaration  of  their  rights,  to  leave,  if  it  were  necessary, 
88  a  legacy  to  their  countrymen. 

It  happened  that  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  as  you  have  seen, 
tamed  out  entirely  in  their  favour;  and,  tiierefore,  they  now 
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renewed  their  intention  of  exhibiting  these  great  prindpiifia 
civil  liberty,  as  had  been  done  in  ionerica,  and  of  laying  ( 
foundations  of  the  future  constitution  of  France  so  deeply, 
they  conceived,  that  the  edifice  conl^  never  hereafter  be 
by  any  efforts  of  tyranny  or  usurpation.     It  is  at  this  maoi 
that  begin  our  first  thoughts  of  doubt,  and  even  of  censon^ 
this  business  of  the  formation  of  the  constitution ;  for  this  ik 
resolution^  though  wise  and  magnanimous  in  the  first  i 
and  before  the  14th  of  July,  might  not  be  exactly 
afterwards.     The  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  a  situation  of 
or  defeat  was  one  thing,  and  in  a  situation  of  victory  and  tnun^ 
might  be  quite  another. 

Considerations,  however,  of  this  kind,  seem  never  to  h&vt 
curred  to  La  Fayette  or  his  friends,  and  the  consequences  n 
very  lamentable. 

We  will  refer  a  littie  to  the  great  example  that  on  this  oeai 
sion  betrayed  them — to  America. 

In  America,  not  long  after  the  declaration  of  independeaoe^ 
the  Congress,  the  different  provinces  of  that  great  ooutiBi 
began  to  form  constitutions  for  themselves,  and  tiiese  weregoi 
raUy  prefaced  or  accompanied  by  assertions  of  the  original  n^ 
of  mankind  and  the  popular  origin  of  aU  free  government 

**  All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,"  says  tiie  first  artids 
the  declaration  of  Massachusetts,  *'  and  have  certain  n: 
essential,  and  unalienable  rights,*"  and  it  proceeds  to 
rate  them. 

Again,  in  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania : — "  All  mea  fl 
bom  equally  fr«e  and  independent,  and  have  certain  iuheraf 
and  indefeasible  rights."  *^  All  power  is  inherent  in  thepeoph 
all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authoriiy,"  sayi  tM 
ninth  article.  ''  All  government  of  right  originates  from  M 
people,"  says  the  first  article  of  the  declaration  of  the  stata' 
Delaware.  So  the  declarations  of  Maryland,  and  of  North  Ctt^ 
Una ;  so  the  ninth  article  in  that  of  South  Carolina ;  and  so  ftl^ 
rest.  "  All  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  independent,  «i 
have  certain  natural,  inherent,  and  unalienable  r^ts,"  says^^ 
declaration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont.  "  We  hold  theH' 
tmths  to  be  self-evident, "  said  the  Declaration  of  Independei6i< 
issued  by  Congress  in  1776,  "  that  all  men  are  created  eqnalj' 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unaliendfc 
rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  punEoit  dC 
happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  insih' 
luted  among  them,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  ooaseil 
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of  the  governed."  *'  That  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destractive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  abolish  it."  "  That  governments  long  established 
should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  but  when 
a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
men  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty, 
to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for 
their  future  security." 

Here  we  see  the  school  in  which  the  French  patriots  had  stu- 
died. La  Fayette  talked  afterwards,  you  may  remember  (but 
in  cases  of  necessity  arising  from  oppression),  '^  of  the  sacred 
daty  of  insurrection ;"  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  these  manly 
principles  are  founded  in  nature  and  in  truth,  that  they  are 
deeply  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  that  they  form  the 
proper  protection  of  the  social  order  among  men.  These  are  the 
theories  upon  which  legislators  and  governors  are  to  proceed 
while  they  are  endeavouring  to  administer  to  the  happiness  of 
their  fellow-creatures ;  and  these  are,  no  doubt,  the  great  prin- 
ciples and  sentiments  of  human  nature  to  which  an  appeal  must 
ultimately  be  made  by  the  people  and  their  patriots,  when  go- 
▼emments  abuse  and  persevere  in  abusing  their  trust. 

The  only  question  is  the  manner  in  which  these  principles  and 
sentiments  are  to  be  applied  to  Ihe  concerns  of  mankind ;  the 
time,  the  occasion,  the  form,  under  which  they  are  to  be  exhi- 
bited to  the  consideration  of  the  people.  The  limitation  made« 
eyen  by  the  American  Congress,  while  throwing  off  the  yoke,  as 
they  thought  it,  of  Great  Britain,  is  very  remarkable.  "  Pru- 
d^ce  will  dictate,"  they  say,  "  that  governments  long  esta- 
blished  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes  ;*' 
and  they  reduce  the  case  to  a  design  of  absolute  despotism — ^to  a 
case  **  of  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,"  such  are  their 
words,  and  ''  that  evince  a  design  to  reduce  men  under  abso- 
bte  despotism." 

It  therefore  well  became  the  wise  and  virtuous  men  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  France  to  consider  carefully  what  were 
the  doctrines  they  were  scattering  broad-cast  upon  the  land, 
and  upon  what  solL  they  were  to  fall.  Without  disputing  their 
abstract  truth,  we  may  protest  against  the  propriety  of  their 
bong  proclaimed,  as  they  were,  at  the  moment  when  the  king 
and  the  court  had  ceased  to  contend,  and  when  the  Assembly, 
or  rather  perhaps  the  people  themselves,  were  now  supreme. 
The  true  wisdom  would  have  been  to  have  left  these  abstract 
rights,  where  they  were  found,  in  the  intuitions  of  the  under- 
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standing  and  in  the  first  and  ineyitable  feelings  of  the  heaiti 
have  left  them  there,  acknowledged  and  nndistorbed,  and  " 
to  hare  proceeded  immediately,  as  it  were,  to  hnsoness; 
^e  night  of  the  4th  of  August  had  cleared  away  the  sti^ 
to  have  secured  the  proper  existence  of  the  king  and  the  < 
cutive  power,  and  then  to  have  made  such  reforms  in  the  I 
and  the  system  of  taxation  as  would  have  reconciled  all  Fia 
men,  who  meant  weU,  to  the  Bevolution  and  the  new <3idK_ 
things;  piroclaiming  aloud,  not  the  doctrines  that  might 
the  people  into  madness  and  folly,  but  those  that  showed 
the  danger  of  their  situation ;  the  necessity,  to  them,  of 
and  order ;  the  bencTolent  nature  of  their  king ;  how  fnol 
must  be  the  effort  that  could  now  be  made  by  l£e  court  to 
the  labours  of  the  Assembly ;  and  how  evident  it  was  tii^ 
community  could  have  now  no  enemy  but  its  own  inil ' 
and  rashness. 

I  do  not  deny,  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge,  that  great  i 
and  caution  were  shown  by  Mounier  and  ^s  friends ;  ty 
will  be  an  eternal  honour  to  their  memory  that  they  made 
provisions  for  the  stability  of  the  royal  power.  You  musti 
forget,  what  I  have  already  announced  to  you,  that  l^ej  (I 
first  committee  of  five)  determined  the  three  great  quesiifl 
on  which  the  future  existence  of  the  royal  power  depeodl 
quite  right  and  in  favour  of  it.  This  was  great  merit  in  tk 
considering  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which  they 
placed ;  and  had  they  been  properly  countenanced  and  as 
by  others,  all  might  have  been  well.  Very  different  were,i 
ever,  the  views  and  feelings  of  but  too  many  of  the  most  enl^ 
ened  and  powerful  men  of  the  Assembly  at  the  time.  Th 
men  (and  the  Assembly  unfortunately  followed  them)  went 
greater  lengths  than  Mounier  and  the  admirers  of  the  " 
constitution ;  and  the  first  thiug  they  had  to  do,  as  thi 
posed,  was,  after  the  example  of  America,  to  teach  the 
their  rights,  end  to  exhibit  the  principles  upon  whidi 
existing  government  was  to  be  swept  away,  and  a  new  one 
stituted  in  its  room.  Mounier^s  scheme  was  therefore  rejo 
and  a  new  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  the  citii 
(followed  by  most  important  alterations  in  the  intended  coi 
tution)  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  king.  In  this 
daration,  by  the  first  article  it  was  laid  down  that  all  meni 
bom  and  remained  free  and  equal,  and  that  social  distinei 
could  only  be  founded  on  common  utility.  The  natoral  li 
of  man  were  declared  by  the  second  to  be  liberty,  propflC^ 
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security,  and  resistance  against  oppression ;  and  by  the  third, 
that  the  principle  of  sovereignty  resided  essentially  ih  the  nation, 
and  that  no  body  of  men  and  no  individual  could  exercise  an 
authority  that  did  not  emanate  expressly  from  that  source. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Declaration,  it  was  said,  that  these  na- 
tural, unalienable,  and  sacred  rights  of  man  were  thus  exhibited, 
in  order  that  being  eyer  present  to  all  the  members  of  the  social 
body,  they  might  be  incessantly  reminded  of  their  rights  and 
their  duties,  and  that  the  acts  of  the  legislative  power  and  those 
of  the  executive  power  being  every  moment  compared  with  the 
end  of  all  poKtical  institutions,  both  might  require  the  more  re- 
spect. Finally,  that  the  remonstrances  of  the  citizens,  being 
thns  founded  henceforward  on  simple  and  incontestable  princi- 
ples, might  ever  tend  to  maintain  the  constitution  and  1x)  pro- 
mote the  general  good. 

Now  what  we  contend  for  is,  that,  independent  of  the  demo- 
cratic provisions  of  the  constitution,  by  which  they  were  folio  wed^ 
doctrines  and  pre&ces  like  these,  however  fitted  for  America  in 
June  1 776,  at  the  beginning  of  a  doubtful  and  even  unpromis- 
ing contest  with  the  king  of  Gh:eat  Britain  and  a  parliament  that 
would  not  listen  to  petitions,  were  far  from  being  fitted  to  the 
fiitnation  of  Prance,  and  more  particularly  of  Paris,  in  August 
1789 — ^to  the  case  of  a  benevolent  monarch  with  a  people  in  a 
state  of  triumphant  insurrection,  headed  by  an  assembly,  a  single 
Assembly,  that  were  the  representatives  of  the  whole  community, 
and  that  were  exercising  all  the  powers  of  it.  Our  argument 
would  not  be  aJBfected  by  supposing  the  court  and  the  roycd  party 
more  powerful  than  they  are  here  conceived  to  be.  If  they 
were,  it  then  became  still  more  a  matter  of  prudence  to  offer 
them  better  terms,  and  to  keep  out  of  their  sight  such  principles 
as  must  necessarily  be  offensive  to  them.  But  the  !N'ational  As- 
sembly must  at  all  events  be  considered,  in  this  st£^e  of  the  Ee- 
volution,  as  the  triumphant  party ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  not  to  contrast,  as  Mr.  Burke  did  at 
an  earlier  period,  the  moderation  and  the  good  sense  of  the  Whigs 
in  1688,  with  the  rashness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  a  century  afterwards,  in  August  1789 ; 
for  so  far  these  two  very  dissimilar  cases  may  be  compared. 

These  principles  of  the  rights  of  man,  you  will  see  very  fully 
and  eamestiy  discussed  in  the  works  you  will  have  to  read,  more 
especially  in  Burke  and  Mackintosh.  They  were  afterwards 
produced  by  Paine,  in  his  celebrated  pamphlet  "  Eights  of  Man," 
and  applied  to  our  own  constitution.    The  px)pagation  of  these 
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doctrines  gave  the  greatest  alarm  to  the  generality  of  the  pel 
of  property  of  this  country,  and  you  wiU  therefore  considif 
first  appearance  of  these  principles  in  France  with  a  muni 
usual  interest ;  and  you  may  now  do  it  with  impartialitji 
calmness,  unaffected  by  the  passions  which  were  most 
dousl^  excited  by  the  situation  of  France,  and  indeed  of 
at  this  particular  period. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  one  observation  which  may  be 
obviously  made,  and  which  I  must  even  now  present  to  j 
consideration ;  and  it  is  this :  that  these  rights  of  man,  n 
whatever  form  presented,  are  in  &ct  abstract  political  maxii 
are  to  be  received,  if  received  at  all,  as  the  intuitions  of  the 
derstanding,  when  applying  itself  to  the  subject  of  pohtioB; 
the  metaphysical  or  moral  axioms  of  the  science. 

Now  what  may  or  may  not  be  justly  so  esteemed,  under  i 
limitations  and  what  exceptions  must  be  ever  a  matter  of  i 
cussion ;  and  as  it  is  the  business  of  statesmen  and  refozia 
as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  subjects  of  debate  and 
sion,  all  such  men,  if  they  are  wise,  will  keep  at  the  grei 
possible  distance  from  all  elementary  rights  and  principles.  Q 
will  in  reality  proceed  upon  them,  and  take  such  of  theni 
granted  as  are  clearly  connected  with  the  public  happiness;  * 
tiiey  will  say  little  or  nothing  about  them,  and  certainly  not 
face  their  measures  or  open  Sieir  discussions  with  abstract  ] 
tions  and  metaphysical  generalities  of  this  kind,  but  hasta 
to  practice  and  to  the  real  wants  and  wishes  of  their  fellows 
zens,  as  they  see  them  plainly  existing  before  them,  not  expal 
ing  too  much  from  themselves  or  others,  and  above  all  " ' 
losing  no  time. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you,  that  when  Mourner's 
had  been  rejected,  a  new  one  was  at  last  formed.  This  new  9^ 
claration  of  Eights  (of  the  17th  of  August)  consisted  of 
teen  articles,  and  this  was  immediately  followed  by 
teen  supplementary  articles  of  the  constitution,  October  U 
1789  ;  and  of  these  last  articles,  it  must  be  remarked,  tha^ 
the  fifth,  the  legislature  was  to  consist  only  of  one  boose; 
the  eleventh,  the  king  was  only  to  have  a  suspensiye  veto ;  i 
bv  the  fourth,  the  Assembly  was  to  be  permanent :  that  H  S 
king  was  not  to  have  the  power  of  dissolving  the  Assembly)  >■ 
he  was  to  have  no  army ;  so  that  the  democratic  principle  Jj 
nounced  in  the  Declaration  were  very  decidedly  carried  into"* 
effect  in  these  proceedings  of  the  Assembly;  and  itwasToy 
clear,  that  while  the  government  was  declared  to  be  monarda- 
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caly  the  authority  of  the  monarchy  was  to  be  most  materially 
changed,  was  indeed  to  be  virtually  destroyed. 

For  ourselves,  we  conceive  that  it  was  the  business  of  the 
Mends  of  freedom  at  this  period  to  have  taken  security^  as  much 
as  possible,  against  the  exasperated  popular  feelings,  against  de- 
magogues and  mobs  for  the  present,  and  against  democracy  for 
the  future.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  friends  of  freedom,  most 
of  them,  seem  to  have  been  anxious  chiefly  and  in  the  first  place 
to  provide  against  the  court  and  the  nobility  and  clergy  for  the 
present ;  and,  secondly,  against  the  renewal  of  the  royal  power, 
with  its  ancient  tyrannies  and  abuses,  for  the  future ;  and  to 
have  thought  of  little  else. 

To  recapitulate,  therefore,  the  subject  as  far  as  we  have 
hitherto  alluded  to  it. 

You  will  now,  I  hope,  have  a  general  notion,  first,  of  the  rea- 
sonable attempt  that  was  made  by  Mounier  and  his  friends  to 
raise  up  a  constitution  somewhat  after  the  English  model. 

Next,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  minds  of  many  patriotic 
members  of  the  Assembly  became  inflamed  by  the  new  opinions, 
and  particularly  by  the  example  of  America. 

Next,  that  in  consequence,  they  formed  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment of  a  much  more  democratic  nature  than  Mourner's,  consist- 
ing of  seventeen  articles,  and  nineteen  supplementary  articles. 

And  lastly,  you  wiU  have,  I  hope,  a  general  notion  of  these 
articles,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  elements  on  which  they  were 
founded,  the  rights  of  man ;  on  the  whole,  t^at  the  royal  power 
was  unreasonably  and  fatally  weakened. 

But  I  have  also  said,  that  the  patriots  and  people  of  France 
had  sufOicient  warning,  in  the  different  reasonings  and  speeches 
of  intelligent  men,  of  the  mistakes  they  were  committing. 

Much  Kght  is  thrown  on  points  of  this  nature  by  the  weekly 
journal  the  Mercure*  Slight  sketches  of  the  debates  are  occa- 
sionally given,  and  a  general  notion  may  hence  be  formed  of 
the  violence  of  parties,  the  endless  variety  of  human  opinion, 
and  the  difficulties  which  the  counsels  of  wise  and  good  men 
have  inevitably  to  encounter  when  they  are  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  passions  and  abide  the  decisions  of  any  large  and 
popular  assembly.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  some  notion  of 
the  debates  fiiniished  by  this  journal ;  but  you  will  not  And 
your  time  thrown  away  (very  much  otherwise)  if  you  refer  to 
the  journal  yourselves^ 

Turning,  then,  to  this  journal,  and  as  a  spedmen  of  the  man> 
ner  in  wMch  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  neglected  the  reason- 
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able  obseirations  that  were  made  to  them,  I  shall  first 
to  the  report  that  was  delivered  to  them  by  the  committel 
^ve  (Ifonnier  and  his  Mends)  on  the  very  important  p" 
whether  there  should  be  two  houses  or  one.    I  shall  then  ffi 
specimen  of  the  debates  on  the  subject  of  the  declaration  d 
Bights  of  Man. 

^'  Some  persons/'  says  the  report,  ''  are  attached  ix>^ee^ 
of  one  chamber ;  they  appeal  to  the  happy  effects  prodooei 
the  instance  of  the  National  Assembly  ali^ady ;  they  ai^;uie,  f 
it  is  the  common  will  that  should  make  the  law ;  and  thati 
best  seen  in  a  single  chamber ;  that  every  division  of  the  hj 
lative  body,  by  destroying  its  unity,  often  renders  imposslbie 
most  desirable  institutions  and  the  most  salutary  reforms; ' 
such  a  division  would  introduce  a  constant  struggle  and 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  nation,  the  result  of  which  nuut 
either  a  political  torpor  and  inertness,  or  the  most  unhappy  " 
sensions ;  that  by  the  two  chambers  we  should  be  also  e^ 
to  the  dfiuigers  of  a  new  aristocracy,  which  it  is  equally  tiie 
and  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  avoid." 

The  report  has  here  MAj  stated  the  arguments  in  fiiTonr^ 
one  chamber,  but  observe  how  just  are  the  arguments  uiged 
reply. 

"  Others,"  says  the  report,  "  on  tiie  contrary,  contend 
this  division  of  the  legislative  body  into  two  chambers  is 
necessary ;  that  though  one  chamber  might  be  more  desinl 
in  the  moment  of  regeneration,  when  every  obstacle  was  t»^ 
resisted,  two  chambers  are  stiJl  the  prop^  measure,  and  are  I 
dispensable  for  the  preservation  and  stability  of  the  constitatii 
qftenoards,  and  when  it  shall  once  have  be^  determined  npoi 
l^at  two  chambers  are  necessary  to  prevent  all  surprise  andi 
precipitation,  and  to  secure  mature  deliberation ;  that  the '  ' 
vention  of  the  king  in  the  legislation  wilt  be  vain,  illusoiy, 
without  effect,  if  it  is  to  be  opposed  to  the  irresistible  mas 
the  national  will,  brought  forward  and  exhibited  in  one 
assembly ;  that  meaning  first,  and  above  aU  things,  to  QuJcr 
constitution  durable  and  BoHd,  the  National  Assembly  shod 
take  care  to  avoid  every  system  which,  throwing  all  the  w* 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  legislative  body,  could  only  tes^ 
the  monarch  anxious  to  sei^e  any  opportunity  to  modify  an 
change  it,  and  expose  the  empire  to  new  convidsions ;  thit  ly 
giving  the  legislative  body  a  great  facUity  of  movement,  whidj 
is  done  by  leaving  it  to  act  in  one  body,  you  expose  it  very  i%r 
to  resolutions  that  are  too  sudden— resolutions  inspired  perhapi 
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by  some  eloquent  speech,  some  hasty  enthusiasm,  some  intrigae 
in  fitYOur  of  ministers  or  against  them,  and  that  such  precipitate 
resolutions  must  lead  to  despotism  or  to  anarchy;  finally,  that 
the  examples  of  England  and  America  show  the  utility  of  two 
chambers,  and  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  insist  upon 
their  inconvenience." 

Such  were  the  reasonings  which  this  report  of  the  five  (of 
Kounier,  Lally  ToUendal,  and  others)  exhibited  on  the  great 
question  of  the  two  chambers ;  and  the  fate  of  the  reasonings 
in  favour  of  the  two  chambers,  their  real  wisdom  and  toixlfaUure 
with  the  Assembly,  is  surely  now,  after  all  that  we  have  seen, 
very  remarkable. 

And  next,  with  respect  to  the  second  point,  the  Declaration 
of  the  Eights  of  Man. 

I  have  akeady  announced  to  you  that  very  reasonable  speeches 
were  occasionally  made  in  the  Assembly ;  and  the  Assembly  and 
the  people  of  France  were  not  in  the  end  wrong  without  having 
been  first  distinctly  warned  of  the  mistakes  they  might  commit. 

Observe  some  of  the  speeches  that  were  made  on  this  subject, 
that  so  agitated  mankind  at  this  period  and  long  after,  the  rights 
of  man. 

M.  de  Eiauzat  protested  against  these  printed  formularies  of 
declarations  of  rights.  liber^,  according  to  him,  was  to  emanate 
from  the  constitution  and  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly.  Man 
could  only  be  considered  in  a  state  of  society :  to  take  him  in  a 
state  of  nature,  is  to  found  political  institutions  upon  bases  merely 
chimerical. 

M.  Malonet  could  not  see  how  a  declaration  of  this  kind  was 
at  all  necessary  to  the  destruction  of  tyranny ;  the  constitution 
itself  would  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  ''Metaphysical 
mazims,"  he  said,  ''  are  always  little  intelligible  to  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind.  It  is  dangerous  to  present  the  people  with 
a  system  of  rights  of  which  their  understandings  can  neither 
seize  the  proper  character  nor  the  limits.  America  was  in  a 
different  situation.  The  rights  proposed  should  be  quite  sim- 
pHfied  and  joined  to  the  constitution  itself." 

A  speech  of  greater  length,  by  M.  de  Landine,  is  then  given, 
who  seems,  in  this  speech  at  least,  to  have  been  one  of  the  few 
men  of  letters  disposed  rather  to  practice  than  to  theory. 

"  Far,"  said  he,  '*  from  mounting  up  to  the  first  origin  of  the 
social  order,  let  us  improve  that  in  which  we  are  placed ;  let  us 
torn  from  the  man  in  a  natural  state,  let  us  consider  him  in  a 
cirilized.    Without  inquiring  what  we  have  been,  or  even  what 
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we  are,  let  vs  fix  our  eyes  on  what  we  ought  to  be.    I 
Cumberland,  Smith,  Hume,  BonBaeau,  and  many  otheE8> 
developed  the  great  principles  of  laws;  but  we  want 
practioe,  not  the  theory.     We  are  not  likely  to  lose 
those  principles,  bat  it  is  the  immediate  application  of  them 
is  the  business  before  us.     The  law  itself  will  be  better  tii 
thousand  prefiMses  to  it     Oar  wisdom  is  to  gain  time,  now 
we  have  lost  so  much  of  it,  and  have  no  more  to  lose ; 
no  account  to  open  wide  to  the  public  mind  a  vast  Md  ht 
pates,  and  commentaries,  and  opinions.     When  points  are  s 
the  subjects  of  long  discussion,  even  amoi^  ourselves  can 
suppose  that  the  imaginations  of  others  will  not  take  fire? 
the  divisions,  the  controversial  writings,  and  the  debates 
wiU  ensue,  will  they  not  necessarily  weaken  the  profoond 
with  whidi  every  thing  that  comes  from  the  Assembly  d 
representatives  of  the  nation  should  be  received  ?" 

This  slight  notice  of  what  passed  in  the  Assembly  on  Ik 
of  August  will  give  you  a  general  notion  of  the  style  and  ii 
of  the  observations  that  were  occasionally  made  there, 
was  no  want  of  discussion,  however  stormy,  or  of  inteili^ 
however  unavailing. 

I  will  now  briefly  allude  to  the  events  that  took  place,  an 
the  constitution  that  really  was  formed. 

And  to  give  you»  in  the  shortest  manner  I  can,  some  gett 
notion  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  firamers  of  it  proceeded,  T 
also  quote  to  you  some  of  the  sentiments  that  were  expr^ 
the  subject  of  the  constitution  of  England.  I  will  then  coodi 

In  the  first  place,  then,  on  the  17th  of  August,  when  M 
beau  presented  his  report  from  Mourner's  committee  of  five 
was  one  of  the  ^ye),  he  accompanied  it  with  a  modest  and  seoi 
speech,  stating  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  strogK 
and  he  renewed  observations  of  this  kind  on  the  18th.  Toai 
see  his  remarks  in  the  Meroure,  and  still  more  at  length  ia 
printed  account  of  his  speeches.  Great  diversity  of  opinioai  | 
vailed.  But  this  report  as  drawn  up  by  the  committee,  thou 
in  itself  so  reasonable,  though  presented  by  Miiabean,  i 
though  coming  from  Mounier  and  other  men  of  such  high  aat 
rity,  did  not  at  all  succeed ;  and  this  (you  will  remember 
consider  as  one  of  the  fatal  events  of  the  Revolution. 

A  new  effort  to  make  a  Constitution  was  almost  nnaniiDOQ 
required ;  other  schemes  of  government  were  afterwazda  « 
sidered,  and  the  votes  of  the  Assembly  were  taken.  ?<• 
appeared  in  favour  of  one  by  La  Fayette ;  two  hnndied  fl 
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forty  for  one  by  the  Abb^  de  Sieyes ;  six  hundred  and  forty  for 
one  attributed  to  the  Bishop  of  Nancy. 

On  the  20th  this  last  more  favoured  scheme  was  discussed. 
Great  difference  of  opinion  still  prevailed  on  the  whole  and 
every  part  of  it 

The  great  points  of  debate  were,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
those  more  immediately  connected  with  the  prerogative  of  the 
king. 

In  the  opening  week  of  September,  questions  such  as  I  have 
mentioned,  had  already  agitated  the  Assembly. 

An  appeal  was  of  course  made  to  the  example  of  England. 

It  had  chanced  that  Kousseau,  who  was  then  the  highest 
authority,  had  observed  in  his  Letters  from  the  Mountains,  that, 
the  veto  of  the  king  of  England  was,  after  all,  so  checked,  and 
tempered,  and  controlled,  as  not  to  be  formidable  to  liberty,  and 
he  counselled  the  representatives  of  Geneva  not  to  deny  their 
magistrates  a  similar  power,  if  they  wished  for  it :  but  now  in 
France  the  orators  and  writers  of  the  day  still  insisted  that  to 
give  the  veto  was  to  establish  despotism ;  that  the  English  had 
given  their  kings  the  veto  ia  feudal  times  of  barbarism,  and  that 
fiiey  now  repented. 

It  was  in  vain  to  reply  that  the  English  did  not  repent,  and 
that  they  certainly  flattered  themselves  that  they  were  free. 
The  same  Kousseau  was  now  again  produced  to  prove  that  they 
were  otherwise. 

"  The  people  of  England,"  so  went  the  quotation,  "  suppose 
themselves  free,  but  they  are  quite  mistaken ;  they  are  only  so 
during  the  election  of  the  members  of  parliament ;  when  these 
are  once  elected,  the  people  are  then  slaves ;  they  are  a  mere 
nothing  :  this  modem  idea  of  representation  is  quite  absurd,  the 
offspring  of  the  feudal  governments,"  &c.  &c, 

WLen  such  sentiments  as  these  could  be  quoted  from  Kous- 
seau, and  when  Rousseau  was  to  be  considered  not  only  as  a 
moral  sage,  but  as  a  political  writer  and  a  legislator,  in  what  a 
bewildered  state  must  have  been  the  understandings  of  too  many 
of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  community  ! 

In  the  Mercure  will  be  found  a  very  ftdl  debate  that  took 
place  on  the  2i^d  of  September.  M.  de  Landnies  seems  to  have 
Bpoken  at  great  length. 

*'  At  every  moment,"  said  he,  "  the  government  of  England  is 
referred  to.  No  doubt,  considering  ^he  age  in  which  it  was 
formed,  the  government  of  England  is  a  noble  monument  erected 
to  the  liberty  of  man ;  it  is  an  enlightened  system  for  that  period, 

VOL,  I.  Y 
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no  doubt ;  but  let  us  lay  aside  all  prejudice.  Does  any  one » 
pose  that  there  is  nothing  there  defective,  that  the  Enpt 
statesmen  and  reason^s  see  nothing  there  to  correct?  Anil 
to  suppose  that  if  England  was  now  labouring,  as  we  are  labe* 
ing,  to  make  a  constitution,  that  she  would  establish  it  on  ill 
same  bases  which  she  has  done ;  that  she  would  retain  eyenftt 
House  of  Peers,  very  often  indeed  useful  to  the  king,  but  alwip 
perfectly  useless  to  the  people  ?  ' 

"Never  believe  it,  gentlemen,  that  England  has  done  evof 
thing  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  that  we  have  notlutt 
left  but  to  copy  her.  Let  us  dare  to  do  something  better;  li 
us  have  the  elevated  boldness  to  place  the  statue  of  Liberty  al 
base,  that  it  will  be  still  more  impossible  to  overturn." 

This  paragraph  will  give  you  a  notion  of  the  sentimente «• 
large  description  of  those  who  were  unfortunately  consid«l 
among  the  wisest  at  this  particular  period.  '*  Talk  not  to  m, 
said  the  celebrated  Bamave  in  the  same  debate,  "of  the  Brit* 
constitution,  formed  not  by  the  liberal  use  of  reason,  bat  to 
result  of  time  and  custom,  and  in  the  midst  of  wars  and  poliW 
events.  It  would  be  against  aU  natural  reason  that  the  pe» 
should  make  their  king  into  their  legislator ;  it  would  be  uig» 
to  submit  a  whole  nation  to  the  caprices  of  a  single  naan." 

These  were  the  notions  that  unhappily  had  taken  possesa* 
of  the  patrons  of  the  new  opinions,  and  it  was  in  vain  M- 
Mounier,  as  virtuous  and  intrepid  as  he  was  wise,  defenW- 
apparently  at  the^risk  of  his  life,  the  views  of  the  committee^ 
the  constitution,  the  plurality  of  chambers,  the  senate  for  hfe,«» 
the  absolute  veto. 

The  debates  through  the  whole  month  of  September,  178% 
continued  to  turn  on  the  great  points  connected  with  the  fttto* 
constitution,  but  were  still  marked  by  violence  and  disordet 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  commotion  when  M.  de  Viripux  ob- 
served with  a  good  sense,  that  was  but  too  prophetic,  "  It  isnj 
duty  strongly  to  warn  you  of  the  dangers  that  result  from  ti» 
unity  of  the  Assembly ;  all  numerous  assemblies,  if  singly  I« 
to  act,  are  hurried  away  by  demagogues  and  popular  farf,  a» 
they  have  always  been  the  destruction  of  free  states,  after  fc» 
tearing  them  to  pieces  by  their  factions." 

Lally  Tollendal  afterwards  appeared  at  the  tribune;  andsuA 
was  the  treatment  he  received,  that  the  president,  the  Bishop  rf 
Langres,  was  at  last  so  offended,  that  he  threw  up  his  post,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  sitting. 

The  question,  upon  which  the  fortunes  of  the  EevolatKtt 
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might  be  almost  said  to  turn,  was  the  next  day  decided  (the 
10th  of  September),  and  most  unfortunately  decided;  eight 
hundred  and  forty-nine  were  for  the  single  chamber,  only  eighty- 
nine  for  the  double,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  did  not 
vote  at  all. 

The  next  sitting  was  not  less  confused  and  stormy,  so  nu- 
merous were  the  different  propositions  made  by  dijfferent  mem- 
bers— ^made,  accepted,  rejected,  again  and  again. 

It  was  at  last  voted  that  the  royal  consent  was  necessary  to 
the  constitution ;  seven  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-three,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  not  voting,  and  in 
favour  of  the  absolute  veto  were  three  hundred  and  twenty-five ; 
six  hundred  and  seventy-three  in  favour  of  the  suspension, 
eleven  not  voting.  M.  de  St.  Farzeau  and  Eobespierre,  after- 
wards so  well  known,  were  for  an  annual  election  of  the  As- 
sembly ;  the  Abb^  de  Maury  was  for  a  duration  of  four  years  ; 
M.  de  Virieux,  for  three ;  M.  Demeunier,  for  two  :  there  seemed 
no  probable  end  to  the  debates. 

Mounier,  Lally  ToUendal,  Borgasse,  and  Clermont  Tonnerre 
almost  immediately  gave  in  their  resignations  as  members  of 
the  committee  of  constitution,  tbe  committee  of  five.  These 
wete  the  men  that  after  the  sitting  of  the  23rd  of  June,  would 
have  given  the  Bevolution  its  second  best  chance  of  success. 
They  failed ;  they  were  outvoted  by  La  Fayette  and  his  friends, 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  Oonstituent  ABsembly,  who  are  there- 
fore answerable  for  the  event. 

That  these  latter  pakiots,  like  the  former,  meant  well,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Tbeir  mistake  (such  I  esteem  it)  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain  ;  but  of  this  mistake  (they  suffered  for  it 
severely)  I  shall  often  have  to  remind  you,  if  I  should  hereafter 
come  to  consider  the  proceedings  of  the  second  or  Legislative 
Assembly. 

The  lecture  you  have  just  heard  was  written  some  years  ago, 
but  I  have  just  met  a  passage  in  Jefferson's  Memoirs  that 
illustrates  many  of  the  statements  and  opinions  it  contains. 
Jefferson,  you  may  remember,  was  the  American  minister,  resi- 
dent at  Paris  at  the  time.  He  is  speaking  of  the  popular 
leaders.  '*  When  they  proceeded  to  subordinate  developments, 
many  and  various  shades  of  opinion  eame  into  eonfiict ;  and 
schism,  strongly  marked,  broke  the  patriots  into  fragments  of 
very  discordant  principles.  The  first  question,  whether  there 
should  be  a  king,  met  with  no  open  opposition ;  and  it  was 
readily  agreed  that  the  government  of  France  should  be  mo* 
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narchical  and  hereditary.  Shall  the  king  have  a  negltnl 
on  the  laws?  Shall  that  negative  he  aheolute  or  sospeoi' 
only?  Shall  there  he  two  chamhers  of  legifilation?  Or 
only  ?  If  two,  shall  one  of  them  he  hereditary  ?  Or  for  lift) 
Or  for  a  fixed  term  ?  And  named  hy  the  long  ?  Or  deAt 
by  the  people?  These  questions  found  strong  differaMo' 
opinion,  and  produced  repulsive  combinations  among  the  paSiiA 
The  aristocracy  was  cemented  by  a  common  principle^  of  p^ 
serving  the  ancient  regime,  or  whatever  should  he  nearest  to  it 
Making  this  their  polar  star,  they  moved  in  phalanx,  gavepn' 
pouderance  on  every  question  to  the  minorities  of  the  |ntrioC| 
and  always  to  those  who  advocated  the  least  change.  Theftr 
tures  of  the  new  constitution  were  thus  assuming  a  fearM » 
pect,  and  great  alarm  was  produced  among  the  honest  patnoto 
by  these  dissensions  in  their  ranks.  In  this  uneasy  state  «f 
things,  I  received  one  day  a  note  from  the  Marquis  de  La  Fajett^ 
informing  me  that  he  ^ould  bring  a  party  of  six  or  eight  6ienii 
to  ask  a  dinner  of  me  the  next  day.  I  assured  him  of  their  re)* 
«i>me.  When  they  arrived  they  were.  La  Fayette  himself  Dn- 
port,  Bamave,  Alexander  Lameth,  Blacon,  Mounier,  Mauboo]^ 
and  Dagout.  These  were  leading  patriots  of  honest  but  diferiif 
opinions,  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  effecting  a  coalition  byin^ 
tual  sacrifices,  knowing  each  other,  and  not  afraid,  therefore,^ 
unbosom  themselves  mutually.  This  last  was  a  material  pnt* 
ciple  in  the  selection.  With  this  view  the  Marquis  had  ii* 
vited  the  conference,  and  had  fixed  the  time  and  place  inadrol* 
ently,  as  to  the  embarrassment  under  which  it  might  place  m 
The  cloth  being  removed,  and  wine  set  on  the  table  after  fli 
American  manner,  the  Marquis  introduced  the  objects  of  *• 
conference,  by  summarily  reminding  them  of  the  state  of  thifl^ 
in  the  Assembly,  the  course  which  the  principles  of  the  ooafr 
tution  were  talung,  and  the  inevitable  result,  imless  checked  if 
more  concord  among  the  patriots  themselves.  He  observed,  tW 
although  he  also  had  his  opinion,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  it  I* 
that  of  his  brethren  of  the  same  cause ;  but  a  common  opioitt 
must  now  be  formed,  or  the  aristocracy  would  carry  everytlfflft 
and  that,  whatever  they  should  now  agree  on,  he,  at  the  headrf 
the  national  force,  would  maintain.  The  discussions  h^att*| 
the  hour  of  four,  and  were  continued  till  ten  o'clock  in  «• 
evening ;  during  which  time  I  was  a  silent  witness  to  a  cooImb 
and  candour  of  argument,  unusual  in  the  conflicts  of  poli^^ 
opinion ;  to  a  logical  reasoning,  and  chaste  eloquence,  di3%'^ 
by  no  gaudy  tinsel  of  rhetoric  or  declamation,  and  truly  wortkf 
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of  being  placed  in  parallel  with,  the  finest  dialogues  of  antiquity, 
as  handed  to  us  by  Xenophon,  by  Plato,  and  Cicero.  The  result 
was,  that  the  king  should  have  a  suspensive  veto  on  the  laws, 
that  the  legislature  should  be  composed  of  a  single  body  only, 
and  that  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.  This  concordat  decided 
the  fate  of  the  constitution.  The  patriots  all  rallied  to  the  prin- 
ciples thus  settled,  carried  every  question  agreeably  to  them, 
and  reduced  the  aristocracy  to  insignificance  and  impotence.'' 

Such  is  the  account  of  Jefferson.  Such,  you  see,  were  then 
the  patriots  of  France ;  the  logic  and  the  eloquence  of  Xenophon, 
Plato,  and  Cicero ;  and  with  the  best  intentions.  But  all  in 
vain  amidst  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new  opinions-— an  enthusiasm 
which  I  must  for  ever  represent  to  you  as  one  of  the  great  les- 
sons of  the  French  Bevolution« 


LECTURE    XVII. 

VIEWS  OF  DIFFERENT  WEITERS. 

I  WILL  now  proceed  to  refer  to  some  of  the  histories  and  com- 
mentaries on  the  French  Bevolution,  drawn  up  by  actors  in  the 
scene,  or  those  who  lived  at  the  time.  These  accounts  wiU  pre- 
sent yon  with  the  same  transactions  and  topics  again  and  again 
repeated ;  but  this,  as  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  will  only  im- 
press the  leading  points  of  this  great  subject  more  and  more  on 
your  memories.  To  men  of  iatelligence,  to  those  who  mean 
well,  to  all  who  are  really  interested  in  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
and  in  the  best  happiness  of  their  country,  I  consider  this  por- 
tion of  the  Eevolutionary  story  to  be  most  particularly  important : 
such  men  were  at  this  period,  as  I  conceive,  wanting  in  caution, 
in  respect  for  those  who  had  gone  before  them ;  were  too  san- 
guine, too  enthusiastic  in  their  good  feelings,  too  confident  in 
the  people.  And  if  these  things  be  so,  they  ought  to  operate  as 
an  example  to  others  hereafter ;  to  other  wise  and  good  men ; 
to  other  patriots,  who  must  be  taught,  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  have  good  intentions  or  great  talents ;  that  they  must  have 
prudence,  circumspection,  and  many  other  virtues,  which  those 
who  engage  in  revolutions  are  too  apt  to  despise.  Look,  there* 
fore,  at  the  portraits  of  this  singular  period,  which  I  am  holding 
up  to  your  view ;  for  this  is  what  I  am  now  doing,  while  I  am 
quoting  from  the  writings  or  speeches  of  tho^  whQ  lived*  oS  the 
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time.  It  might  be  more  easy,  and  more  r^;tilar,  and  lai 
t4^diou8,  to  offer  you  my  own  estimates  of  these  things;  botl 
choose  rather,  while  I  am  exhibiting  to  you  my  own  opinionB,  toi 
lay  before  you,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  materials  on  which  those  op» 
nions  have  been  formed,  and  you  can  then  judge  of  both  h. 
one  and  the  other,  in  a  general  and  rough  manner,  if  I  may  9 
speak,  now,  while  you  hear  me,  and  more  regularly  hereafia^ 
when  you  come  to  meditate  these  subjects  and  read  for  joiii» 
selves.  The  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  14th  of  Julyini 
the  5th  and  6th  of  October  was  the  precious  season  when  ttl 
Constituent  Assembly  were  in  power,  and  when  it  might  bail 
been  possible  for  them  to  have  carried  their  new  opinions  ii 
effect,  and  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  happiness  of  Fiaooet 
and  you  cannot,  therefore,  examine  too  patiently  the  opiniai 
and  views  of  all  concerned. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  call  ta 
up  to  appear  before  you,  speak  in  their  own  language,  tell  ^ 
own  story,  give  their  own  evidence,  and  leave  you  attiDg « 
quality  of  jurors  to  bring  in  your  veidict  on  the  case. 

I  will  add  one  consideration  more,  and  then  proceed. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  productions  in  our  language  is  fti 
work  of  Mr.  Burke,  his  Eeflections  on  the  French  BevolutiA 
This  is  a  work  that  can  never  die ;  not  only  on  account  of  i 
own  merits  and  its  reference  to  the  great  principles  of  hnnai 
nature,  but  because  it  must  be  always  connected  with  an  e^ 
that  can  never  be  blotted  from  the  history  of  Europe. 

I  have  already  declared  to  you,  that  I  should  hold  it  no  meii 
praise,  but  esteem  it  an  important  reward,  for  the  labour  of  the* 
lectures,  if  I  could  at  all  contribute  to  your  accurately  app* 
ciating  the  proper  value  of  this  great  performance :  if  I  co» 
enable  you  the  better  to  distinguish  its  spirit  and  its  fire  froo* 
enthusiasm,  its  profound  philosophy  from  its  declamation;  i>^ 
word,  if  I  could  enable  you  to  discern,  while  you  are  readflf 
with  delight,  when  it  is  that  your  understanding,  and  when it» 
that  your  imagination  only  is  affected.  But  this  can  besth 
done  by  entering  into  such  particulars  and  submitting  to  ^ 
details  as  X  am  now  exhibiting  to  your  observation.  Mr.  Bur»* 
work  is  a  critique  on  the  conduct  of  the  Constituent  AsaemUft 
and  of  that  conduct  a  most  important  portion  is  that  now  befiw 
us.  But  to  proceed.  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  Eabfl* 
de  St.  Etienne,  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  letters,  a  nunister  of  tiwie* 
formed  religion,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  GonstitoO" 
Assemiily/ ;  He  58  a  specimen  of  a  numerous  description  oi^ 
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of  the  time ;  a  fiiend  to  freedom  and  a  Tirtuous  mm,  but  a  con- 
vert to  the  new  opinions,  and  an  enthusiast  in  their  favour. 
His  story  is  shortly  told :  he  supported  these  new  opinions,  but 
he  supported  order  also,  on  every  occasion ;  he  voted  against 
the  death  of  the  king ;  and  £>r  these  crimes,  or  rather  virtues, 
he  was  in  the  course  of  Ike  year  (1793)  denounced,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  perished  aader  the  guillotine. 

I  shall  Bffw  make  some  references  to  the  accounts  he  gives. 
Ln  ike  foiisrth  book  of  his  Precis  of  the  Bevolution,  he  observes, 
&at  at  the  period  we  are  at  present  alluding  to,  "  France  was 
like  an  immense  chaos,  in  which  all  the  elements  of  order  sub- 
sisted, and  waited  but  the  hand  of  the  Creator ;  every  thing,** 
says  he,  "  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  kingdom  would  be  a  prey 
to  anarchy  ;'*  and  this  was  the  great  fear  of  the  good,  and  the 
hope  of  all  bad  citizens,  who  thiis  looked  for  the  renewal  of  the 
ancient  despotism. 

"  But  the  men  of  property,"  he  continues,  "  got  armed,  and 
this  was  the  safety  of  France.  Prance  was  covered  with  three 
miUions  of  men  clothed  in  the  national  uniform.  It  was  the 
nation  that  protected  the  nation,  and  force  was  wisdom. 

**  The  Assembly  thus  placed  in  security  (this  you  see  he 
admits),  proceeded  to  the  Declaration  of  Eights,  and  to  lay  down 
the  principles  of  the  monarchy,  which  they  did,  as  they  had  been 
required  to  do  by  the  people. 

"  When  they  came,  however,  to  discuss  the  share  which  the 
king  was  to  have  in  the  legislation,  then  arose  the  great 
struggle  in  the  bosom  of  the  Assembly.  There  were  those  on 
the  one  side  whom  long-established  associations  had  prepare^ 
for  a  blind  tenderness  for  the  name  and  person  of  the  kmg — ^the 
king,  who,  or  whatever  he  was ;  who  were  for  things  as  they 
found  them;  who  thought  the  only  legislator  was  the  king; 
and,  in  short,  who  hoped  to  regain  by  the  king  what  they  had 
lost  by  the  people. 

''  On  the  other  side  there  were  those  who  were  terrified,  who 
were  rendered  wild,  at  the  very  shadow  and  appearance  of  des- 
potism, and  who  could  conceive  no  safety  for  liberty  but  in  the 
permanence  of  the  legislative  body — a  body  first  making  the 
laws  and  then  presenting  them  to  the  sanction  of  the  monarch. 
These  two  parties  the  president  saw  ranged  on  his  right  hand 
and  on  his  left,  and  the  same  was  the  division  through  tiie  whole 
of  the  kingdom." 

Kabaud  de  St.  Etienne  then  proceeds  to  the  discussions  that 
took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  veto.    These  will  be  edifying 
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to  yon,  but  still  more  so,  those  wbieh  leiated  to  tiie  Na 
Assembly  itself. 

Ton  aie  never  to  suppose  in  political  questions  that  mvk- 
not  to  be  said  on  each  side ;  it  is  for  good  soise  to  compare 
decide. 

"  While  tlie  minds  of  men,"  says  Babaud,  "  without  i 
got  influenced  on  this  subject  of  the  veto,  the  Assembly 
ceeded  to  decide  upon  the  permanence  of  its  body,  aod  tiH 
fumous  question  of  the  two  chambers.  Before  the  meetio;  4 
the  States  General,  the  numerous  partisans  of  the  EngM  m|p 
stitution  had  declared  their  opinion.  To  this  opinioa  gni 
weight  was  given  by  the  authority  of  Montesquieu,  and  ttl 
recent  publication  of  Be  Lolme.  But  the  advocates  for^^t 
chamber  considered  this  equilibrium  in  the  English  conBtita|M% 
but  as  a  treaty  of  peace  between  three  powers  then  existiilt 
and  however  adapted  to  England  this  system  of  adjosbMl 
might  be,  France,  they  contended,  was  in  no  similar  sitoate 
Personal  interests,  however,  mixed  themselves  iu  khediaciMa* 

The  high  clergy  were  for  the  two  chambers  in  the  hope  m 
obtaining  a  place  in  the  upper ;  so  was  a  great  part  of  the  vm 
lity :  but  a  division  ensued :  the  noblesse  of  the  prorinees  w» 
for  a  representation  of  the  whole  order,  the  noblesse  of  the«i# 
wished  to  have  the  rights  of  the  peerage  conferred  on  them  alcH 
and  many  of  the  nobSity  feared,  that  in  some  way  or  otoi  I 
would  be  contrived  by  the  National  Assembly,  that  the  kg 
chamber  should  be  composed  only  of  the  forty-seven  that  m 
first  gone  over  to  the  Tiers  Etat. 

The  cur^s,  those  that  were  not  devoted  to  their  bishops, 
for  the  unity  of  the  Assembly.  The  majority  of  the  depattf- 
saw  in  the  upper  house  but  a  constitutional  refuge  ^^J*J 
tocracy,  and  a  preservative  of  the  feudal  system.  Their  dis^ 
of  it  was  but  strengthened  by  the  continuance,  as  they  *)*^^ 
of  that  triple  league  which  existed  between  the  two  privileg* 
orders  and  the  court,  and  was  again  confirmed  by  the  intri^ 
that  were  practised  to  prevent  the  king  from  giving  his  sanctii 
to  the  decrees  of  the  4th  of  August.  The  result  of  all  this  f«| 
a  sort  of  uncertainty  and  obscurity  thrown  over  the  measure « 
an  upper  house,  and  this  diminished  the  number,  at  least  toe 
warmth  of  its  partisans.  No  one  could  exactly  see  what  »w 
Assembly  was  to  be,  or  what  share  he  was  to  have  in  it;  a&QljJ 
aflfairs  of  this  kind,  and  in  all  politics,  personal  interests  w» 
neoeasarily  find  their  way  into  the  minds  of  men. 
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Nothing  better,  as  it  seemed,  eould  be  made  of  a  senate  for 
life,  composed  of  citizens  of  all  descriptions,  for  this  might  easily 
be  corrupted  by  the  court;  nor  of  a  senate  taken  from  the  whole 
of  the  Assembly  for  the  time,  and  of  which  it  would  only  be  a 
firaction ;  and  with  respect  to  those  who  objected  that  no  re- 
straint could  be  imposed  upon  a  single  assembly,  and  no  coun« 
terpoise  contrived  for  it,  it  was  answered,  b&jb  Babaud  de  St. 
Etienne  (you  will  observe  the  answer),  **  that  means  enough 
could  be  found  in  the  Assembly  itself  to  stop  its  course  by  in- 
troducing delays  into  its  proceedings ;  that  a  counterpoise  would 
naturally  be  found  in  the  veto  of  the  king,  which  veto  might  be 
considered^  representing  the  negative  will  of  the  nation,  as 
the  Assembly  did  the  affirmative:  that  if  they  abused  their 
power  by  making  decrees  contraiy  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, the  king  would  find  his  merit  with  the  community  in 
saving  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Assembly ;  that  these  two 
counter  powers  of  the  king  and  the  Assembly  were  far  better 
for  the  people  than  three,  of  which  two  would  be  naturally 
united  against  them.  And  so  the  Assembly,"  continues  the  his- 
torian,  *^  decreed  by  a  majority  of  nine  hundred  and  eleven  to 
eighty-nine  voices,  that  there  should  be  only  one  chamber ;" 
and  again,  **  that  the  Assembly  should  be  created  afresh,  by  new 
elections  every  two  years ;  and  this  term  of  two  years  be  called 
a  legislature.'' 

Tou  see  here  the  nature  of  the  plausible  but  superficial  and 
unfortunate  reasonings  of  the  more  warm  partisans  of  liberty  at 
this  time.  Even  so  early  as  August  1789,  the  king  was  ex- 
pected, without  an  army,  without  a  power  of  dissolving  the  As- 
sembly, and  without  a  second  house  of  any  kind  whatever,  to 
oppose  his  veto  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  not  indeed 
whenever,  in  his  own  judgment,  their  measures  were  wrong,  the 
natural  meaning  of  a  veto,  but  when  it  was  also  clear  that  the 
people  would  be  with  him.  And  this  was  to  be  the  situation  of 
the  executive  power ;  and  this  was  to  be  the  king's  chance  for 
the  necessary  prerogatives  of  his  station ;  and  these  his  means 
of  supporting  his  crown  and  dignity ;  and  this  the  treatment  of 
one  of  the  great  authorities  in  the  state,  already  constituted,  ac- 
knowledged, and  existing,  and  hitherto  considered  as  supreme. 

Now  I  do  not  see  a  single  remark  of  this  kind  in  the  historian, 
though  he  was  writing,  as  he  says  in  the  preface,  not  in  1789, 
but  some  time  after,  when  the  constitution  was  made,  and  when 
the  mistakes  of  it  were  already,  one  might  have  thought,  suffix 
ciently  displayed. 
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We  will  now  refer  to  the  other  history  whieh  I  meoi 
the  history  of  the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty :  the  state  of  the 
sembly  and  of  Pazis,  and  the  warning  it  holds  out  to  a&i 
lore  fireedoniy  is  still  more  distinctly  seen  in  this  history  of  I 
"  Two  Friends  of  Liberty."  The  whole  subject  of  the  eo«f 
tntion,  as  it  appears  from  this  work,  was  thoroughly  diKOii 
both  within  the  Assembly  and  without ;  the  nature  of  the  zi^ 
of  man,  the  veto,  and  the  two  chambers,  all  were  made 
of  the  most  lively  contest  and  debate. 

Of  the  rights  of  man  three  different  systems  were,  it  s 
offered  to  the  Assembly ;  one  by  La  Fayette,  one  by  the 
de  Si^yes,  and  one  by  Mounier.  £ach  had,  it  was 
its  merits  and  defects,  of  course.  The  Assembly  zefiaoed 
to  a  committee,  who  were  to  le^mt  and  pfoduee  a  new 
this  was  done,  but  in  tbia.  In  politics,  the  incurable  natmet 
human  dissent  should  be  taken  always  into  the  calcnlationl 
those  who  are  criticisbg  old  systems,  or  are  ready  to  proptfl 
new  ones.  Mirabeau,  it  appears,  interfered  with  all  lus  ooH! 
manding  powers,  very  reasonably  proposing  that  the  pra&toi 
rights  and  the  constitution,  the  theory  and  the  application,  fli 
tree  and  the  fruits  of  it,  should  be  all  seen  hereafter,  and  aHi 
one  and  the  same  time— in  vain.  I 

The  more  warm  partisans  of  liberty  insisted  on  the  danga^ 
any  delay;  talked  of  pretexts,  subterfuges,  and  chicanery;  e» 
pressed  their  suspicions  of  Mirabeau  himself  and  of  the  st^uM 
of  his  principles.  '. 

These  are,  I  think,  among  the  lessons  of  the  Bevolution,  t/^ 
are  admitted  by  those  historians  who  lived  and  wrote  at  t^ 
time.  Men  must  love  liberty,  but,  if  possible,  even  in  periM 
times,  should  be  conciliatory  and  ready  to  come  to  adjuBtmaiil 
and  deeply  aware  of  the  controversial  nature  of  indepeadrf 
minds. 

The  declaration  was  at  last  agreed  upon,  such  as  you  see  it 
I  must  now  digress  for  a  moment,  to  make  an  obserratioiKit- 
the  general  su^ect  of  these  declarations,  or  rather  to  GOotiA 
the  conduct  of  the  statesmen  of  America  with  those  of  Fran^ 
on  this  occasion.  I  have  already  pointed  your  thoughts  in  iw 
direction ;  I  must  do  it  once  more. 

It  is  remarkable,  then,  even  in  the  case  of  America,  when  ft  i 
1 776  the  people  of  the  continent  were  to  be  worked  up  into» 
sistance  to  Great  Britain  by  Congress,  and  soon  after  by  ^ 
state  legislatures,  that  though  the  rights  of  man  were  Mwibroagtt 
forward  and  drawn  up  in  battle-array,  and  very  naturally;  ]^ 
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when  a  general  constitution  was  to  be  formed  by  the  convention 
in  1787,  eleven  years  after,  some  lessons  had  been  received  in 
the  mean  time  by  Washington  and  the  best  patriots  of  America, 
and,  therefore,  their  preface  is  then  simple  and  calm,  and  there 
is  nothing  said  about  rights  of  man  and  elementary  principles. 
"  We,  the  people,'*  they  say,  '*  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  d^ence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America."  This  is  their  language ;  and  then  (to  use 
a  common  phrase)  they  immediately  proceed  to  business.  **  All 
legislative  power  herein  granted,"  they  declare,  "  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress,"  &c.  &c. ;  and  the  sensible  men  engaged  in  this 
work  concluded  it  with  saying,  '^  the  ratification  of  nine  estates 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  constitution  be- 
tween the  states  so^  ratifying  the  same."  The  form  of  govern- 
ment which  they  chose  was  that  of  a  republic,  agreeably  to  the 
inherited  and  existing  notions  and  manners  of  those  for  whom 
they  were  acting ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  arrogance  or  rash- 
ness in  their,  proceedings,  and  no  longer  any  metaphysics. 

But  to  rettum  to  France.  France,  at  the  period  we  are  now 
considering,  chose  a  monarchy ;  but  a  monarch  could  not  be 
set  up,  like  a  tall  column  on  the  surface  of  a  plain,  single  and 
nnsupported,  and  then  expected  to  stand.  Yet  was  this  pretty 
nearly  what  the  patriots  of  the  National  Assembly  attempted. 
One  of  them  talked  of  a  "  royal  democracy."  The  question  of 
the  veto  was,  as  you  will  see  in  the  history  of  "The  Two 
Friends,**  very  fully  discussed.  I  cannot,  in  a  lecture  like  this, 
exhibit  to  you  all  these  reasonings,  which  you  ought  to  read 
folly  stated  in  this  history.  In  my  last  lecture,  indeed,  I  referred 
to  Ihem,  and  gave  you  a  specimen  of  them. 

Mounier,  Lally  Tollendal,  and  others,  above  all  Mirabeau, 
were  for  giving  the  monarch  a  veto  absolutely  and  entirely,  on 
'  all  laws  presented  to  him ;  Garat  the  younger,  and  other  distin- 
^hed  members,  were  quite  of  an  opposite  opinion  ;  and  both 
perfectly  united  in  rejecting  all  compromise,  all  idea  of  a  sus- 
pensive veto.  Here,  therefore,  the  iJiree  parties  might  have  re- 
mamed ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  the  sages  of  the  Palais  Eoyal 
and  the  statesmen  of  the  streets  of  Paris  ^ould  rest  undisturbed 
spectators  of  these  discussions,  and  the  part  they  were  likely  to 
take  may  be  easily  imagined.  You  will  have  some  proper  notion 
of  it  from  the  '*  History  of  the  Two  Friends." 
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The  prospeet  of  falling  again  usdor  tbe  yoke  of  ilie  im 
and  the  priests  filled  eyery  mind,  it  seems,  aoeording  to  t 
historians,  with  indignation.  No  one  could  conceive,  they 
how  the  representatives  of  the  nation  coold  dare  to  propn 
the  National  Assembly  to  arm  the  royal  authority  with  n' 
power  as  that  of  the  veto  absolute. .  It  was  in  vain  thatf 
men  endeavoured  to  restore  a  calm ;  nothing  but  perfidies 
treasons  were  talked  of;  and  in  short  it  was  rasolved  at  tiietl 
de  Foy  that  a  dentation  should  be  sent  to  Versailles,  to 
to  ^e  Assembly,  ''  that  the  secret  practioes  of  the  arifitocrMf 
procure  the  veto  were  well  known,  as  were  all  the  accompi 
in  this  odious  plot :  that  if  they  did  not  instantly  renoimcel 
their  criminal  league,  that  five  thousand  men  were  red^ 
march ;  that  the  nation  would  be  desired  to  recall  such  &itB 
representatives,  and  replace  them  with  good  citizens;  and  ^ 
the  king  and  his  son  would  be  requested  to  repair  to  the  I/n 
there  to  live  secure  in  the  midst  of  his  faithful  Parisians." 

With  great  difficulty,  by  the  exertions  of  the  constituted  i 
thorities,  of  La  Fayette,  and  some  of  the  more  reasonable  of  i 
popular  orators,  the  storm  was  at  last  appeased.  Some  of  the< 
puties  from  the  Palais  Boyal,  however,  reached  Versailles  i 
the  house  of  Lally  Tollendal ;  they  came  to  inform  him,  i 
said, ''  that  Paris  was  not  for  the  veto :  that  it  regarded  as  traitt 
those  that  were ;  and  that  it  punished  traitors;"  and  many  oCi 
members  were  named  and  already  menaced  with  proscriptiQi. 

Lally  Tollendal  replied  with  spirit  and  propriety,  aadv 
with  them  to  the  Assembly.  Similar  communications^  it 
there  found,  had  been  made  to  others ;  anonymous  letters  to! 
president  and  secretaries,  filled  with  the  most  furious 
Two  hundred  torches  were  ready  to  set  fire  to  the  chateau 
certain  of  the  members,  as  an  intimation,  in  the  first  plaoe^ 
what  they  were  afterwards  to  expect.  The  Assembly  v^** 
versally  indignant.  Clermont  de  Tonnerre  and  Mounier^ 
with  their  usual  force  and  eloquence. 

Such,  according  to  these  historians,  were  the  hegarm^ 
troubles,  and  as  such  I  mention  them  to  you.     They  onghtt 
have  warned  the  more  warm  partisans  of  liberty  how  poilMf 
was  the  situation  in  which  the  Revolution  was  abready  pl^^^ 

The  next  great  question  was  the  permanency  of  the  ABKm$ 
and  its  organization,  whether  two  houses  or  one.  The  reaafc 
ings  were  all  founded  on  a  terror  of  the  executive  power.  * 
was  evident,  they  said,  that  a  permanent  body,  for  insta«% 
would  more  easily  restrain  the  executive  power  within  its  pnfct 
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limits.  The  moral  force  of  the  Assembly,  if  consisting  of  only 
one  house,  and  the  consequent  spirit  of  its  deliberations,  would 
form  a  much  better  counterpoise  than  could  be  found  if  the  As- 
sembly were  to  be  divided  into  two,  and  by  its  very  composition 
be  thrown  into  a  state  of  equilibrium.  On  the  first  supposition 
the  veto  of  the  king  would  have  its  meaning  and  necessity, 
bat  in  the  second  it  was  but  a  wheel  useless,  and  therefore  dan- 
gerous, to  the  machinery.  In  this  manner  proceeded  the  reason- 
ing, according  to  the  historians ;  and  in  short  the  conclusion  was, 
that  there  was  a  necessity  that  the  constitution  should  be  set- 
tled and  strengthened ;  that  incessant  efforts  were  required  firom 
the  constantly  recurring  exigencies  of  the  community ;  that  de- 
tails of  every  kind  made  it  expedient  that  the  whole  system 
should  be  regenerated ;  and  that  all  these  concurred  in  power- 
fully demanding  from  the  community  an  universal  vote  tor  the 
presence,  the  activity,  and  decidedly  the  permanence,  or  rather 
the  constant  existence,  every  year  renewed,  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. 

Such  were  the  general  notions  of  the  public,  according  to  these 
historians,  at  this  critical  period.  Calling  to  mind  all  that  we 
have  seen,  it  is  very  grievous  to  observe  the  mistaken  apprehen- 
sions that  were  entertained,  the  total  blindness  that  prevailed, 
with  regard  to  the  real  seat  of  the  danger.  "No  doubt  it  is  a 
testimony  to  prove  how  wretched  and  how  oppressive  had  been 
the  ancient  government,  with  its  OMm  abuses,  and  the  abuses  x)f 
its  aristocracy,  when  men  seemed  to  have  no  terror  but  of  its  re- 
turn. But  the  whole  may  still  be  held  \xp  as  a  warning  to  all 
fature  patriots,  of  whatever  countty,  never  to  withdraw  a  society 
entirely  from  its  accustomed  restraints  ;  to  alter,  to  modify  them, 
to  substitute  others  more  convenient,  but  never  to  clear  away 
the  ground  in  the  first  place,  and  remove  the  old  building,  as  the 
necessary  preparation  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  We  have 
not  to  deal  with  the  insensate  materials  of  stone  and  mortar,  but 
human  beings  incapable  of  rest,  or  even  suspense,  if  roused  ;  ex- 
posed to  misapprehension,  highly  selfish,  and  always  the  mere 
slaves  of  the  present  uneasiness. 

The  conduct  of  the  friends  of  freedom  at  this  particular  epoch 
of  the  Eevolution  is  the  more  inexcusable,  because  the  great 
leader,  Mirabeau,  spoke  the  words,  and  in  his  own  forcible  man- 
,  ner,  both  of  wisdom  and  even  prophecy. 

"  For  myself,"  ,gaid  he  from  the  tribune,  "  I  consider  th6 
veto  of  the  king  as  so  necessary,  that  I  would  rather  live  in  Con- 
stantinople than  in  France,  if  it  be  not  granted.     Yes,  I  do 
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declare  it»  I  know  of  nothing  so  terrible  as  a  soveceign 
cracy,  of  six  hundred  persons,  who,  making  themsdyes  i 
noit  to-morrow,  will  make  themselves  hereditary  the  nextl 
and  finish,  as  the  aristocrats  of  eyery  country  on  the  &ce  of  i 
globe  have  always  done,  by  leaving  no  power  in  ezistenoel 
th^  did  not  invade  and  absorb." 

It  is  but  justice,  too,  to  Lally  ToUendal,  Mounier,  aodol 
wise  and  gooid  men,  that  they  proposed  to  their  countrymen 
I  have  already  mentioned  to  you,  a  system  of  govemmeat,  vlii 
if  it  could  bat  have  met  the  opinions  and  expectations  of  tkJ 
sembly  and  the  public,  all  might  have  been  well.  The  foB 
of  freedom  would  have  had  a  good  case,  its  enemies  none 
king  would  have  been  satisfied,  and  the  nation  happy;  and  E&a 
saved  from  a  series  of  the  most  tremendous  crimes  and 
that  ever  afflicted  and  terrified  the  civilized  world  sisfie 
irruptions  of  the  northern  nations. 

You  will  observe,  or  rather  remember,  what  I  intimated )« 
terday,  that  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  the  constitati 
(the  committee  of  five),  M.  de  Lally  ToUendal  had  made  the  M 
lowing  report : — 

'Mst  The  legislative  body  shall  be  composed  of  three  pa^ 
the  king,  a  senate,  and  the  representatives  of  the  nation."  Tl 
houses,  you  observe,  as  in  England,  and  the  king. 

**  2ndly,  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  king  to  oonvok»4 
legislative  body  at  epochs  fixed  by  the  constitution.  HeoT 
prorogue  and  even  dissolve  it,  if  at  the  same  time  he  call  a  M 
one."  The  power  of  dissolution,  you  see,  given,  without  wW 
anything  else  that  might  be  given  was  totally  vain. 

"  3rdly.  The  taxes  are  in  every  respect  to  come  from  theJ 
presentative  body  on  the  requisition  of  the  king,  and  the  aen 
are  on  this  occasion  merely  to  consent  or  reject  simply,  and* 
more.  ^  ^ 

'*  4thly.  The  senate  is  to  be  the  tribunal  in  all  state  ddifr 
quencies. 

"  5thly.  Each  house  is  to  judge  of  what  concerns  its 
police  and  particular  rights." 

By  the  7th  article,  the  iroyal  sanction  is  necessary  to  every  laf* 

**  8thly.  The  initiative  of  every  law  and  the  mode  of  &ati^ 
ment  belongs  to  the  two  houses ;  the  sanction,  to  the  king."    ' 

"  lOthly.  The  two  houses  are  to  have  the  negatives  each  upJf 
the  other ;  the  king  upon  them  both.  The  senate  to  be  elecfci 
for  life." 

Even  here  there  was  nothing  said  of  the  army  and  the  neo* 
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Bary  patronage  of  the  crown ;  but  the  whole  was  evidently  in  the 
li^t  tone  and  spirit.  The  example  of  England  was  t&ken  ad- 
vantage of;  experience  was  made  a  guide.  Proper  prerogatives 
might  have  been  introduced  into  the  system  for  the  support  of 
the  executive  power;  the  whole  might  have  been  rendered  such, 
that  the  king  might  have  acceded  to  it  without  degradation,  and 
therefore  with  sincerity.  And  now  there  is  seen  the  accusation 
of  the  more  warm  and  ^ithusiastic  supporters  of  the  new  opi- 
nions in  the  National  Assembly.  Ko  system  of  this  kind  was 
thought  possible  for  France. — 

A  scheme  of  organization  like  this,  say  the  historians,  the  Two 
Fri^ds  of  liberty,  was  universally  disrelished.  The  basis  of 
it  was,  as  every  one  saw,  the  famous  balance  of  the  three  powers, 
sad  the  example  of  the  constitution  of  England.  But  neither 
the  authority  of  Montesquieu,  they  observe,  nor  the  logical  rea- 
soning of  Mounier,  nor  the  eloquence  of  Lally,  could  reconcile  it 
to  the  friends  of  freedom.  They  could  see  in  it  but  an  asylum 
hi  the  ancient  aristocracy,  the  cradle  of  a  new  one,  stiU  more 
dangerous,  as  it  planted  corruption  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  As- 
sembly ;  821  allurement  to  the  ambitious,  and  a  nourishment  for 
aU  those  unhappy  prjejudices  of  distinction  and  pre-eminence,  so 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  new  constitution. 

The  Assembly,  indeed,  ordered  it  to  be  printed  out  of  respect 
to  its  own  eommittee ;  but  submitted  it  not  to  discussion,  article 
by  article,  out  of  respect  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  already 
most  clearly  expressed. 

It  was,  however,  examined,  continues  the  historian,  and  re- 
futed in  all  its  points  (refuted,  you  will  observe),  during  the 
discussion  of  the  three  great  questions  at  issue,  lie  veto,  the  per- 
manence, and  the  organization  of  the  Assembly.  Due  homage 
was  paid  to  the  wisdom  of  the  English  constitution,  but  exam- 
pies,  it  waJB  said,  are  in  politics  apt  to  deceive.  The  constitu- 
tion of  a  people  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  its  character,  opi- 
nions, and  manners :  often  modified  by  local  circumstances ;  so 
that  an  institution  that  will  prosper  in  one  country  will  cause 
the  ruin  of  another.  Such  were  the  reasonings  of  too  many  of 
the  assertors  of  liberty  at  this  period. 

And  in  this  manner,  and  from  considerations  of  this  kind,  was 
the  example  of  England,  its  long  and  eventful  history,  and  its 
SQcoessful  Bevolution,  to  be  set  aside,  through  the  case  of  a 
monarchy ;  and  the  constitution  of  America  to  be  preferred  as  a 
model,  and  even  that  model  not  properly  followed  (for  in  that 
constitution  there  are  two  Houses  of  Assembly,  not  one) ;  though 
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tbis  was  a  case  of  thirteen  confederated  republics,  resisting  the 
harsh  goTemment  of  tiie  mother  country ;  and  though,  at  the 
same  time,  the  people  were  republicans  from  their  first  <»rigin: 
a  case  in  no  respect  dmilar  to  that  of  France. 

No  scheme  of  goTemment,  no  measure  in  politics,  can  ever  be 
without  its  appropriate  recommendations ;  no  men,  who  take  a 
side,  can  be  without  their  arguments ;  but  every  thing  in  this 
world  is  a  choice  of  difficulties  or  a  comparison  of  advantages; 
and,  as  I  have  already  observed,  and  as  you  must  rememb^,  it 
is  for  those  who  mean  well  to  do  more  than  mean  well,  and, 
after  due  reflection,  to  labour,  if  possible,  to  judge  well. 

Eabaud  de  St.  Etienne,  and  no  doubt  many  others,  depended 
on  such  ailments  as  the  following,  which  I  quote  from  him, 
and  which  were  urged  with  all  the  triumph  of  the  most  irre- 
sistible logic. 

'*  The  very  nature  of  things,^'  says  he,  *'  resists  this  division 
of  the  legislative  authority.  The  nation  is  one ;  so  shoidd  then 
be  the  body  that  represents  it. 

*'  The  National  Assembly  is  to  collect  and  proclaim  the 
general  will ;  that  will  is  one  and  indivisible ;  it  is  illogical, 
tiierefore,  to  divide  the  Assembly  into  two,  that  there  may  issue    | 
from  it  a  wiU  that  is  one, 

"  If  the  two  chambers  have  not  a  veto  upon  each  other,  their  ! 
division  is  without  meaning ;  if  they  have  this  veto,  they  are  | 
then  so  formed  as  to  do  nothing. 

**  If  the  senators  are  for  life,  they  will  think  no  more  of  the 
nation,  and  be  corrupted  by  the  crown ;  if  for  a  time,  they  will 
never  acquire  a  consistency,  or  a  character,  on  an  individual    > 
interest,  sufficient  to  fit  them  to  be  a  weight  in  any  political 
scale."  j 

And  so  the  result  of  all  this  exquisite  logic,  the  very  quint- 
essence of  smartness  and  infallibility,  was,  that  the  country  and 
the  monarch  were  to  be  ^eft  to  the  mercy  of  one  great  Assembly, 
that  was  sure,  as  Mirabeau  predicted,  to  render  Constantinople 
itself  a  more  eligible  residence. 

"  The  Two  Friends  of  Freedom"  bring  their  historical  obser- 
vations on  this  critical  period  to  a  sort  of  conclusion  by  saying, 
'*  The  National  Assembly  advanced  rapidly  in  their  career.  In 
less  than  eight  days  they  had  proclaimed  as  many  truths  and  po- 
litical axioms  as  the  teachers  of  superstition  and  the  ministers 
of  tyranny  had  proscribed  or  obscured  during  the  course  of  ten 
centuries.  They  had  restored  to  the  laws  their  supremacy, 
which  despotism  had  usurped  (this  was  no  doubt  true) ;  they 
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bad  ennobled  l;he  sceptre  itself  by  submittiog  it  to  their  empire ; 
and  they  had  consecrated  the  royal  authority  by  deducing  it  from 
the  first  great  original  source  of  all  authority.  They  had  defined 
the  nature  and  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  different  powers  of 
the  state ;  acknowledged  the  inviolability  of  the  person  of  the 
king ;  restored  to  the  nation  the  legislative  power,  to  be  exer- 
cised by  its  representatives;  assui^  to  the  subject  personal 
liberty ;  and  conferred  on  the  monarch  the  supreme  executive 
power." 

Such  is  the  panegyric  of  these  historians,  and  it  is  in  some  of 
its  particulars  a  panegyric  perfectly  just.  Many  things  had  cer- 
tainly been  done  by  the  .A^mbly ;  their  difficulties  and  their 
exertions  are  not  to  be  forgotten ;  and  if  the  last  thing  mentioned 
by  the  historians  had  been  done  also,  if  the  supreme  executive 
power  had  been  conferred  on  the  king,  fairly,  fully,  and  justly 
conferred,  their  labours  might  have  been  crowned  with  success, 
and  the  Assembly  might  have  received  and  deserved  the  title 
which  they  had  bestowed  on  their  unfortunate  monaxdi,  that  of 
"  Restorer  of  French  liberty." 

These  remarks,  and  notices,  and  quotations,  will  give  you  some 
general  idea  of  the  views  taken  by  the  popular  historians  and 
by  the  popular  reasoners  of  the  time.  You  see  how  the  minds 
of  men  were  influenced  by  the  thought  of  their  escape  from  the 
old  government  of  France,  by  their  ardour  to  make  a  new  one ; 
one  that  should  secure  them  from  the  return  of  the  oppressions 
which  they  had  experienced.  Mounier  and  his  friends,  you  see, 
were  not  listened  to.  What  Necker,  a  man  of  intelligence, 
thought  at  the  time  is  sufficientiy  known,  not  only  from  his  mea- 
sure of  the  suspensive  veto,  the  best  terms  he  could  make  with 
the  Assembly,  but  from  aU  that  he  has  published  in  remarks  on 
their  conduct,  and  in  his  work  on  executive  power.  To  these  I 
may  hereafter  allude. 

Mis  daughter,  M*.  de  Stael,  to  whom  I  shall  now,  in  the  last 
place,  refer,  takes  the  same  ground  with  her  father,  having  been, 
like  him,  an  eye-witness  of  tiie  scene,  though  still  more  animated 
with  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  liberty.  She  sees  very  clearly 
the  crisis  of  this  particular  period,  and  thinks  that  the  example 
of  the  English  constitution  should  have  prevailed. 

*'  On  the  right  hand  of  the  president,"  she  says,  "  was  ranged 
the  aristocratic  party,  composed  chiefly  of  nobles,  members  of 
the  parliament,  and  prelates.  There  were  on  this  side  scarcely 
thirty  of  the  Tiers  £tat.  This  aristocratic  party  had  constantly 
protested  against  every  resolution  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
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Assembly,  whose  insolent  moyements  they  found  it  dUBcolili 
treat  wiUi  seriousness ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  eighteenth  cei^ 
tury,  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  nation,  they  considenii 
somewhat  ridiculous,  accustomed  as  they  had  themselves  bei^ 
to  see  and  hear  of  nothing  but  nobles,  priests,  and  people.  % 
the  popular  party  they  addressed  only  reproaches  and  aba|^ 
and  then,  with  a  total  contempt  of  the  circumstances  in  ^ 
they  were  placed,  their  receipt  for  doing  good,  was  to  mhf 
what  they  thought  bad,  worse;  regardless  of  what  was  to  l* 
come  of  themselves,  if  they  could  but  have  the  satis&ctioBit 
having  been  prophets.'' 

This  is  a  picture  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  privileged  oide^ 
and  of  BSij  fallen  party,  but  too  faithfiil,  and  yet  veiy  mdfr 
choly. 

"  The  more  violent  of  the  two  parties,'*  she  says,  "  weie« 
the  more  elevated  benches  on  the  opposite  sides*  As  the  efi 
moved  down  the  right,  it  reached  the  plain,  where  sat  theiM' 
derate  men,  for  the  most  part  the  defenders  of  the  oonstitationl 
England. 

**  The  principal  people  here  were,  Malouet,  Lally,  Moimitt 
Men  more  conscientious  (says  M*.  do  Stael)  in  the  Assemblf 
were  not  to  be  found ;  but  though  the  eloquence  of  Lally  was  qml» 
superb,  though  Moimier  was  a  publicist  of  the  most  elevatoi 
wisdom,  and  Malouet  an  administrator  of  the  first  efficiency 
though  from  without  they  were  supported  by  the  ministeti 
with  I^ecker  at  their  head,  and  though  often  in  the  Assemblft 
men  of  the  greatest  merit  rallied  round  their  opinions,  still  da 
the  more  violent  of  the  two  parties  never  fail  to  overpower  th« 
in  every  thing  they  proposed  or  said ;  courageous  though  ti^f 
were,  and  pure,  and  of  all  in  the  Assembly  the  more  so;  tli^ 
never  ceased,  indeed,  to  cry  aloud  in  this  wilderness  of  disorftf: 
but  the  high  aristocrats  could  not  bear  men  like  these,  iHwjJ 
object  it  was  to  establish  a  constitution  wise  and  free,  sp> 
therefore  durable ;  and  one  often  saw  them,  rather  than  aairf 
such  real  patriots,  giving  their  hand  to  unprincipled  den*- 
gogues,  whose  follies  menaced  France,  as  well  as  themsdw^ 
with  the  most  frightful  anarchy."  This  you  see  is  a  repetitifli 
of  the  most  Serious  accusation  possible  that  can  be  urged  again^ 
the  privileged  orders  at  this  period ;  their  desperate  perfeBe* 
ness  and  impolitic  blindness. 

**  Proceeding  now  from  the  moderate  and  the  impartial  to  ti* 
popular  party,"  she  says,  *'  however  united  on  more  importarf 
questions,  they  had  faUen  into  different  divisions.    There  we» 
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those  attached  to  La  Eayette ;  Mirabeau,  thougb.  without  what 
oould  exactly  be  called  a  party,  had  a  great  ascendant  over  the 
whole  by  the  admirable  powers  of  his  mind.  There  was  Barnave, ' 
of  all  the  most  fitted  by  the  nature,  of  his  talents  to  be  an  orator 
after  the  English  mfinner ;  there  was  the  Abb^  Si^yes,  who  enve- 
loped himself  in  a  sort  of  mysterious  wisdom  ;  he  was  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  secrets  on  the  subjects  of  government  from  which 
the  most  extraordinary  effects  were  expected  when  he  should 
think  proper  to  disclose  them ;  and  there  were  the  Mountaineers, 
as  they  were  called ;  they  sat  the  highest  on  the  right ;  Ex)bes- 
pierre  was  already  seen  liiere,  and  Jacobinism  was  preparing  in 
the  clubs. 

The  chiefs  of  the  majority  of  the  popular  party  rathei*  amused 
themselves  with  the  exaggerations  and  violence  of  the  Jacobins, 
and  were  pleased  with  the  air  of  wisdom  which  they  thought 
they  might  assume,  when  they  complacently  compared  themselves 
with  these  factious  conspirators.  These  pretended  mod^r6s,  one 
might  have  said,  followed  after,  and  attended  these  violent  de- 
mocrats, as  a  huntsman  does  his  pack,  priding  himself  that  he 
c€m  stop  them  af  a  call. 

**  It  has  been  asked,"  continues  M*.  de  Stael,  "  who  were  those 
in  the  Assembly  that  could  be  called  the  Orleans  party  ? 

**  Perhaps  no  one,  for  no  one  would  have  acknowledged  the 
dnke  for  a  chief,  nor  did  he  wish  for  it.  Mirabeau  had  sounded 
all  the  depths  of  his  character,  and  thought  no  enterprise  could 
be  rested  upon  it. 

'*  But  he  gave  money  to  the  populace,  it  is  said.  Whether 
he  did  or  no,  it  is  little  to  understand  the  Eevolution,  to  sup- 
pose that  this  could  have  the  slightest  influence.  It  is  not  by 
such  means  that  a  whole  people  can  be  put  in  motion ;  this  has 
always  been  the  mistake  of  the  people  connected  with  the  court. 
In  some  facts  of  mere  detail  they  seek  for  the  cause  of  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  whole  nation. 

"  The  leaders  of  the  popular  party,"  says  M*.  de  Stael  (and 
what  she  says  contains,  I  think,  the  lesson  which  from  the  love 
I  bear  to  civil  liberty  I  ought  to  enforce,  no  matter  at  what  risk 
of  tediousness  and  repetition),  **  the  leaders,"  says  she,  "  on  the 
left  side  (on  the  popular  side),  might  have  made  the  project  of 
the  English  constitution  succeed,  if  they  had  but  united  in  this 
object  with  M.  de  Necker  among  the  ministers,  and  with  his 
friends  in  the  Assembly ;  but  then  they  would  have  been  but 
secondary  agents  in  the  march  of  events,  and  they  wished  to 
take  the  lead ;  they  chose,  therefore,  to  draw  their  support  from 
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without,  from  the  collections  of  men  who  were  prepaiiiig  en- 
motions  ;  they  gained  an  ascendant  in  the  Assembly  bymockat 
'  at  the  moderate  men,  as  if  moderation  were  weakness,  andttf 
themselves  alone  possessed  of  any  character  of  strengtL  m 
saw  them  in  the  hall,  and  on  the  seats  of  it,  turning  info  n^ 
cole  any  member  who  yentored  to  observe,  that  really  menki 
existed  in  society  before,  that  they  themselves  had  bo  exiii^ 
and  certainly  that  there  were  writers  who  had  supposed  M 
England  was  in  possession  of  some  little  liberty ;  one  wnl 
have  thought  it  was  the  tales  of  the  nursery  that  one  wasAi 
telling  them ;  with  such  impatience  did  they  listen,  widi  ok 
disdain  did  they  pronounce  their  particular  phrases  and  fm^ 
tions,  highly  exaggerated  and  peremptory,  '  that  it  was  qiili 
impossible  to  admit  an  hereditary  senate,'  '  or  a  senate  emik 
life,'  *  or  the  absolute  veto,'  *  or  any  condition  of  property/ 'J^ 
in  short,  any  thing  that,  as  they  said,  trenched  upon  tiie  so» 
reignty  of  the  people.'  These  leaders  of  the  popular  party  fA 
of  more  elegant  manners  and  wished  to  be  in  the  ministry;  id 
would  have  conducted  affairs,  if  they  could/  to  the  very  poijii 
when  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  called  for  ^dis* 
terference ;  but  in  a  rapid  descent  like  that  of  a  revolntion,  til 
car  could  not  have  been  stopped,  because  they  were  a  relay  If 
be  harnessed  to  it ;  they  were  not  indeed  conspiAtore  ai 
traitors,  but  they  trusted  too  much  to  their  powers  over  the  Jl* 
sembly,  and  they  flattered  themselves  that  they  conld  ?gii 
raise  up  the  throne  after  they  had  brought  it  within  tiieirA 
posal.  But  it  turned  out  that  when  reaUy,  and  in  good  tnl 
and  faith,  they  wished  to  repair  the  ill  they  had  done,  it  fi 
impossible:  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  many  misfortunes  m^ 
not  have  been  spared  to  France  if  this  part  of  the  younger  m* 
bers  liad  but  united  with  the  moderate  men.  Before  ie  en/M 
of  the  6th  of  October,"  she  continues,  "  when  the  king  had  arf 
yet  been  brought  away  from  Versailles,  and  the  Fiench  a^ 
scattered  over  the  provinces,  still  retained  some  respect  far  di 
throne,  circumstances  were  such  that  a  reasonable  monartlf 
might  have  been  established  in  France.  Vulgar  philoeopte 
indeed,  is  pleased  to  believe  that  all  that  has  happened  &m 
not  but  have  happened."  (This  you  will  find  hereafter  isii 
philosophy  of  her  opponent  Bailleul ;  often  of  still  moreifE^ 
and  respectable  writers,  Mignet  and  Thiers);  "but  to  w 
purpose,  then,  the  reason  and  liberty  of  mankind,  if  tie  *• 
will  that  evidently  aecomplUhed  things  could  not  also  have|r»' 
vented  them  r" 
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Such  are  the  views  and  sentiments  of  M*.  de  Stael ;  and  I 
know  not  how  better  to  impress  you  with  what  seem  to  me 
reasonable  opinions  on  this  portion  of  the  French  Eevolution, 
than  by  continuing  to  borrow  passages  &om  some  of  the  chap- 
ters of  her  first  volume. 

"  All  the  power  of  the  government,"  she  says,  "  hed  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Assembly  after  the  14th  of  July,  which 
yet  had.  only  functions  that  were  legislative ;  their  distrust,  how- 
ever, of  the  intentions  of  the  king,  or  rather  of  the  court,  pre- 
vented them  from  confiding  to  him  the  necessary  powers  for  the 
re-establishment  of  order.  M.  Necker  was  the  intermediate 
person  between  the  royal  authority  and  the  Assembly. 

''But  those  deputies  who  were  attached  to  him,  notwith- 
standing his  moderate  politics,  thought  that  the  aristocrats  were 
deceiving  him ;  that  he  was  their  dupe.  This  was  not  so,  but 
Necker  knew  that  the  privileged  persons,  under  the  former 
regime,  would  reconcile  Ihemselves  to  any  party  rather  than  the 
firMt  friends  of  liberty :  but  he  did  his  duty  in  endeavouring 
to  restore  force  to  the  government ;  for  a  free  constitution  can 
never  he  the  result  of  a  general  relaxation  of  its  restraints,  but 
rather  a  despotism. 

"  The  Constituent  Assembly  could  not  depose  a  sovereign, 
virtuous  as  Louis  XYI.,  though  England  had  deposed  James  II., 
and  yet  it  wished  to  have  a  constitution  that  was  free ;  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  it  came  to  consider  the  executive  power  as 
an  enemy  to  liberty,  instead  of  making  it  one  of  its  safeguards ; 
it  c<»nbined  the  constitution,  as  it  would  the  plan  of  an  attack ; 
everything  followed  from  this  mistake.  Whether  the  king  was 
or  was  not  reconciled  in  his  heart  to  the  limits  which  the  national 
interest  required,  this  was  not  the  point ;  it  was  not  for  the 
Assembly  to  examine  his  secret  thoughts,  but  to  found  the  royal 
authority,  independently  of  what  one  might  exactly  hope  or  fear 
from  the  monarch.  Institutions  are  at  length  more  easily  con- 
formed to  than  broken  through ;  and  to  retain  a  king,  and  yet 
strip  him  of  his  necessary  prerogatives,  was,  of  all  parts  that 
could  be  acted,  the  most  absurd  and  reprehensible ;  a  constitu- 
tion which  comprehended  within  its  elements  the  humiliation 
either  of  the  sovereign  or  the  people,  could  not  but  be  necessarily 
overthrown  by  one  or  the  other.*' 

These  observations  of  M*.  de  Stael  are  surely  very  reasonable. 

"With  respect  to  the  second  House  of  Assembly.     "  M.  de 

Lally,"  she  says,  '*  wished  for  a  House  of  Peers.     It  could  not 

even  be  proposed,  and  M.  de  LaUy  therefore  wished  to  supply 

its  place  by  at  least  a  senate  for  life. 


A 
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"  But  the  popular  party  had  got  irritated  against  tiie  po* 
vileged  persons,  who  had  always  separated  themselTesfromil 
nation,  and  they  therefore  rejected  a  durahle  institution  of  Ai 
kind,  from  the  prejudices  of  the  moment :  A  very  great  bA 
this/'  she  says,  "  not  only  because  a  high  chamber  was  nsxaatf 
as  an  intermediate  body  between  the  soyereign  and  the  depi- 
ties  of  the  nation,  but  because  there  was  no  other  method  ii 
♦make  fall  into  oblirion  that  noblesse  of  the  second  ordem 
numerous  in  France ;  a  noblesse  not  known  to  history,  not» 
commended  by  many  considerations  of  public  utility,  and 
tinually  displaying,  even  more  than  did  the  first  rank,  a  ooi* 
tempt  for  the  Tiers  Etat,  lest  it  should  not  be  suificientlyi* 
tinguished  by  them. 

*'  The  right  side  of  the  Assembly,"  she  goes  on  to  say,  "M 
is,  the  aristocrats,  might  hare  carried  this  measure  of  a  aeoiii 
for  life,  by  uniting  themselves  to  Lally  and  my  father;  bntlh^ 
voted  for  one  chamber  rather  than  two,  that  they  might  unit 
things  hereidfter  better,  as  they  thought,  by  making  them  Ink 
as  bad  as  possible— a  detestable  and  unprincipled  sj^ecaia^ 
that  seduced  the  mind,  by  appearing  to  be  so  profound* 

*'  The  next  subject,"  she  continues,  **  was  the  veto.  V«» 
to  be  absolute  or  suspensive  ? 

"  The  word  '  absolute'  sounded  to  the  ears  of  the  vulgar Bi 
despotism,  and  one  saw  now  begin  the  unhappy  influence  of  tti 
cries  of  liie  people  against  men  the  most  enlightened.  Itl 
scarcely  possible  for  any  mind  to  place  within  its  view  afl  w 
questions  that  may  be  connected  with  a  political  institttti«i 
what,  then,  more  calamitous  than  to  leave  such  questions  to » 
reasonings,  and  often  to  the  pleasantries  of  the  multitude?  » 
the  streets  of  Paris  they  spoke  of  the  veto  as  of  some  mouri* 
that  was  to  devour  all  the  children." 

She  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  views  taken  by  the  oppo* 
parties,  and  the  reasonings  of  her  father,  and  at  last  obsern^ 
that  under  the  existing  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  to  thalt 
of  irritating  the  public  by  the  word  "  veto  absolute,"  when,* 
fact,  the  royal  veto  in  every  country  always  gives  way  more  * 
less  to  the  national  wish.  "  The  high-sounding  nature  of  iw 
word,"  she  says,  **  one  may,  indeed,  regret ;  at  the  same  ^^^ 
must  not  overlook  the  danger  of  placing  the  king  alone  in }» 
presence  of  one  great  assembly,  no  gradations  of  rank  near  m 
and  left  singly,  as  it  were,  to  confront  his  people,  and  to  oppoj 
in  the  balance  the  insulated  will  of  himself  against  that  ■ 
twenty-four  millions. 
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"  M.  Necker,  however,  protested,  so  to  speak,  against  this 
means  of  conciliation,  this  suspensive  veto,  even  while  he  pro- 
posed it ;  for  at  the  moment  that  he  was  showing  that  it  was 
the  necessary  result  of  the  single  chamber,  he  continually  insisted 
that  a  single  chamber  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  anything 
that  could  be  durable  or  good. 

*'  This  institution  of  a  single  chamber,  and  many  other  decrees 
relative  to  the  constitution,  which  so  entirely  departed  from  the 
poKtical  system  of  England,  occasioned  Necker,"  says  his  daugh- 
ter, '*  the  greatest  possible  concern,  for  in  this  democracy  royal, 
as  they  called  it,  he  saw  (as  he  thought)  every  danger  both  for 
the  throne  and  liberty.  The  spirit  of  party  has  always  only  one 
fear,  wisdom  has  always  two.  One  sees  in  his  writings  the 
respect  he  always  bore  to  the  constitution  of  England,  and  the 
arguments  on  which  he  depended,  while  wishing  to  adapt  tho 
great  bases  of  it  to  France. 

"  But  on  this  occasion  it  was  amongst  the  popular  deputies, 
then  all  powerful,  that  he  encountered  obstacles  as  great  as  those 
he  had  hitherto  met  with  in  the  council  of  the  king.  As  min- 
ister and  as  writer  his  language  has  been  always  the  same. 

"  The  Chamber  of  Peers,"  continues  M*.  de  Stael,  "  was  a 
project  that  displeased  both  parties ;  the  one  as  reducing  the 
whole  noblesse  to  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  families 
of  names  known  in  history,  the  other  as  renewing  those  heredi- 
tary distinctions  to  which  so  many  were  entirely  hostile ;  for 
the  whole  nation  had  been  deeply  wounded  by  the  privileges  and 
pretensions  of  the  nobility. 

"  M.  Necker  reasoned  in  vain  with  the  one  and  with  the 
other ;  simple  and  sincere,  he  could  little  prevail  over  the  pas- 
sions of  which  selfishness  and  vanity  are  the  leading  springs ; 
and  the  factious,  perceiving  that  the  king,  guided  by  his  min- 
istersj  was  gaining  popularity,  resolved  to  deprive  him  even  Of 
his  moral  inlluence,  after  having  deprived  him  of  every  other. 

**  All  hope  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  was  thus  once  more 
lost  for  Prance  at  a  time  when  the  nation,  as  yet  unsullied  by 
any  very  serious  crimes,  retained  its  own  proper  self-esteem,  and 
the  esteem  of  the  rest  of  Europe." 

These  views  of  M*.  de  Stael  I  conceive  to  be  very  just,  and  I 
therefore  now  leave  them  to  your  meditation. 

To-morrow  I  will  offer  you  the  general  impressions  of  particu- 
lar men  on  this  most  critical  period — men  who  were  actors  in 
the  scene ;  impressions  such  as  arose  in  their  minds  at  the  mo- 
ment,  and  therefore  highly  worthy  of  your  consideration.     On 
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0ach  impressioiiB,  on  their  minds  and  the  minds  of  those  aromi 
them,  in  the  Assembly  and  out,  hung  the  fate  and  fortune,  fa 
joys  and  sorrows  of  millions  of  human  beings ;  for  all  Eoiop^ 
and  all  the  world,  and  ages  present  and  to  come,  were  to  k 
affected  by  the  conrse  that  the  Keyolution  was  now  to  take. 

LECTURE    XVIII. 

QITESTtON  OF  MONAECHICAL  POWEB,  AND  CONDUCT  Of 
PARTIES. 

I  KUST  continue,  for  one  lecture  more,  to  exhibit  to  ytm  Ihi 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  those  who  took  a  part  in  the  menfe 
rable  scene  before  us.  I  have  already  explained  to  yon,  vhjl 
dwell  so  long  en  this  particular  period,  and  why  I  treat  it  il 
this  particular  manner.  Before  the  14th  of  July,  the  kmA 
were  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  crown ;  after  the  5tli  n 
6th  of  October,  they  were  removed  from  Versailles  toPariB,ial 
were  brought  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  violent  putj; 
but  in  the  interval  which  we  are  now  considering,  betwes 
these  two  periods,  if  the  patriots  had  but  seen  the  patli  i 
wisdom,  and  the  court  had  acquiesced,  or  even  if  the  patrifli 
alone  had  been  moderate  and  Arm,  France  might  yet  baTebeM 
saved,  and  Europe  might  have  been  saved,  from  what  theyn» 
both  to  suffer ;  and  the  noblest  of  all  causes,  the  cause  dif 
berty,  not  been  marked  by  those  outrages  and  crimes,  which* 
never  cease  to  be  lamented  by  all,  who  wish  well  to  the  best » 
terests  of  mankind. 

Among  those  who  were  distinguished  at  this  particular  ei| 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook  Baally,  the  philosophic  mayor* 
Paris.  The  observations  of  such  a  man,  on  this  occasion, « 
particularly  deserving  of  regard.  He  was,  as  I  have  alieJf 
described  to  you,  a  man  of  science,  of  intelligence,  patriotii% 
and  virtue ;  and  yet,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  fl* 
nature  of  the  people,  he  never  carried  his  reasonable  apprto 
sions  into  practice,  nor  ever  laboured  for  a  proper  establishmfli 
of  executive  power.  Such  being  the  patriot  and  the  mM,  I 
consider  his  example  as  one  among  many  others,  that  mw! 
edifying. 

"  This  memorable  day,"  says  Bailly,  "  of  the  14th  of  J4 
was  scarcely  over,  when  other  memorable  days  succeeded.  Ol 
Assembly,  however,  in  the  midst  of  its  anxieties,  returned  tow 
labours.     The  great  point  was  the  constitution,  but  hof  ^ 
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begin  or  proceed,  if  every  one  was  to  be  heard  ?  The  diversity 
of  objects,  the  confusion  of  different  opinions,  how  were  such 
wishes  and  opinions  to  be  reconciled,  in  any  moderate  portion  of 
time,  on  questions  so  profound,  and  amid  interests  so  weighty  ? 
Potion  proposed  a  committee  of  eight,  who  were  to  trace  out  a 
plan  of  a  constitution,  and  then  submit  it  to  the  Assembly :  this 
was  agreed  to.  It  was  a  question,  whether  a  declaration  should 
be  inserted  in  the  scheme  of  the  constitution,  or  placed  before 
it.  It  was  insisted,  that  the  laws  to  which  liberty  must  be  sub- 
jected; should  be  laid  down  before  liberty  was  produced  and 
established  in  its  mere  principles ;  that  men  must  be  taught 
how  to  enjoy  liberty  in  a  social  state  :  liberty  may  otherwise  be 
the  destruction  of  men,  and  destroy  itself.  It  were  to  be 
wished,"  says  Bailly,  writing  in  February,  1792,  nearly  two 
years  after,  "  that  the  Assembly  had  been  controlled  by  con- 
siderations of  this  kind,  and  that  it  had  perceived,  that  provisions 
must  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  the  barriers  that  it  was  going 
to  remove. 

**  The  meaning  of  the  Assembly,  at  least  so  I  believed  at  the 
time,"  says  Bailly,  "  was  to  withdraw  the  existing  constitution 
from  its  foundations,  and  to  place  it  on  those  that  were  more 
solid  and  lastiiig.  If  the  scheme  of  Barrere  de  Yieusac  l^ad  been 
followed,  and  the  principal  articles  only  decreed  pravmofMlly, 
the  Revolution  would  have  been  less  complete,  but  we  should 
have  been  saved  from  the  anarchy  which  threatens  the  consti* 
tution,  and  has  so  long  threatened  it."  These  are  admissions 
that  are  now  remarkable.  '*  But  one  must  admire,*'  says  he, 
"  the  Assembly,  deliberating  in  the  midst  of  sueh  scenes  of 
horror  (the  July  of  1789),  discussing  with  calmness  and  con- 
sideration, and  then  pronouncing  the  oracles  of  wisdom. 

"  Among  the  eight  members,"  says  he,  "  of  the  committee, 
the  chief  were  Talleyrand,  Lally  Tollendal,  Clermont  de  Ton- 
nerre,  Mounier,  and  the  Abb^  Sieyes. 

'*  These  were  to  be  supplied  by  eight  others,  among  whom 
were  La  Fayette,  Mirabeau,  Bailly,  lUbaud  de  St.  Etienne,  and 
Potion. 

"  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  anxiety  and  terror  of  the  cele- 
brated 14  th  of  July,  that,  with  much  of  a  Boman  firmness,  the 
Assembly  were  occupied  on  the  subject  of  their  rights  as  men 
and  as  citizens,  and  that  La  Fayette  first  proposed  his  declara- 
tion of  them :  this  was  the  groundwork  of  all  that  followed. 
The  subject  was  considered  on  the  1st  of  August  and  the  4th, 
and  the  declaration,  that  is  now  a  preface  to  the  constitution  of 
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1791,  was  selected  from  many  others,  particularly  from  ti^oi 
presented  by  La  Fayette,  Sieyes,  and  Mounier :  it  was  adoptal 
on  the  27th. 

*'  In  this  Assembly,  Mounier,"  he  says,  *'  read  a  project  fi« 
the  committee  of  the  constitution."  He  now  alludes  to  fli 
committee  of  five.  **  He  expressed,"  says  he,  "  those  mamM 
truths,  that  are  a  lesson  to  the  Assembly,  and  to  the  ]d]|: 
*  That  when  the  government  does  not  clearly  emanate  fiomi 
will  of  the  people,  there  is  no  constitution.'  "We  have  in  Fmbb^ 
therefore,"  says  Bailly,  **  no  constitution,  but  we  have  w« 
fundamental  laws,  monarchy,  the  hereditary  nature  of  thecrow^ 
&c.  &c.  "We  must  have  a  constitution,  that  determines  preda^ 
the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  king;  this  constitatioiieaar 
not  be  found  in  a  despotism  royal,  nor  in  a  feudal  aiistocmfi 
nor  in  a  liberty  without  restraint;  which  last  would  place* 
arbitrary  power  in  the  multitude,  which  would  but  leadi 
anarchy,  and  that  to  despotism,  which  always  follows  in  * 
train,  to  reunite  and  devour  whatever  has  been  tlius  torn  k 
pieces." 

You  will  now  note  attentively  what  Bailly  observes  i^ 
this  Declaration  of  the  Bights  of  Man. 

"M.  Mounier,"  says  Bailly,  "prefaced  his  scheme  of  a  c» 
stitution  by  a  declaration  of  rights,  but  thought  as  I  did,  W 
they  should  go  together.  Abstract  and  philosophic  ideas,  if » 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  consequences  intended,  allii^ 
people  to  suppose  other  consequences  than  those  which  are  aftfr 
wards  to  be  admitted  by  the  Assembly.  Such,"  he  contiffl* 
"  was  the  event.  This  precipitate  publication  of  righta  gfl* 
occasion  to  an  infinity  of  misapplications  and  usurpations)  « 
when  these  were  to  be  stopped,  when  the  violators  of  o^®. ^ 
to  be  stripped  of  their  imagined  rights,  the  multitude  ksbw| 
We  had  to  meet  force  opposed  to  us,  and  a  sort  of  right  acqui» 
in  opposition  to  the  law.  The  law  itself  was  perceived !»» 
without  support ;  order  could  not  be  re-establish^  butbynw* 
diflScult  in  themselves,  uncertain  in  their  success,  and  that  fl» 
us  much.'  This  anarchy,  defended  by  the  multitude,  who  i> 
joiced  in  it,  has  had  consequences  of  which  one  cannot  yetaj 
the  duration  or  the  result;  one  must  hope,  that  it  will  not* 
despotism." 

This  remarkable  sentence  was  probably  written  in  1792,  vh* 
it  was  now  too  late.  Bailly,  like  his  friends,  was  no  doubts* 
sanguine  originally,  and  yet  he  seems  often  to  have  acted  c* 
trary  to  his  better  judgment,  and  to  have  had  a  great  notioa* 
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the  authority  due  to  public  opinion.  He  afterwards  notices  the 
difference  that  existed  between  his  own  sentiments  and  those  of 
LaUy  ToUendal. 

"  Lally  Tollendal,"  he  says,  "had  with  him  the  example  of 
England,  where  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  rights  of  the 
barons,  were  made  sacred,  along  with  those  of  the  people." 
"With  Bailly  and  his  friends  there  were  no  rights  sacred  but 
those  of  the  people :  observe  then  his  statement.  "  Myself," 
he  says,  "  and  the  rest  of  us,  we  were  more  for  the  assertion  of 
the  great  principles  of  society.  If  we  succeed,  reason  is  with 
us,  and  we  shall  have  done  better ;  but  if  we  fail,  we  shall  have 
lost  an  opportunity  that  can  never  be  recovered,  and  we  shall 
have  lost  the  happiness  of  France." 

These  are  remarkable  words  to  be  used  by  so  celebrated  an 
actor  in  the  scene :  for  the  question  now  is,  whether  the  hap- 
piness of  France  was  not  lost,  and  lost,  as  Bailly  here  himself 
declares,  that  it  was  possible  it  might  be  lost.  What  need  of 
80  perilous  an  experiment?  it  may  now  be  asked;  but  how 
feeble  at  the  time,  in  August  1798,  would  have  been  an  expos- 
tulation like  this ! 

From  Bailly  we  will  now  turn  to  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres, 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  high  party,  as  Bailly  i^  of  the 
low.  In  his  second  book,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  communi- 
cation made  by  Mounier  to  the  Assembly,  from  the  committee  of 
the  constitution,  in  the  sitting  of  the  9th  of  July.  He  mentions 
what  were  the  very  reasonable  wishes  of  Mounier,  that  the  de- 
liberationB  of  the  Assembly  on  such  a  subject  as  the  constitu- 
tion, affecting  the  happiness  of  twenty-five  millions  of  men, 
should  not  be  precipitated,  but  should  be  continued  from  week 
to  week,  three  general  sittings  in  each,  but  he  objects  to  Mounier, 
the  rashness  and  expediency  of  his  notions,  in  their  origin  and 
from  the  £j:et,  on  this  great  subject  of  a  constitution.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Ferrieres,  though  a  sensible,  virtuous  man,  was,  you  will 
recollect,  of  the  order  of  the  nobility,  and  never  makes  sufficient 
distinction  between  men,  who  though  of  popular  opinions,  were 
of  very  different  popular  opinions :  a  most  common  species  of 
mistake  or  injustice  this.  He  is  quite  unfair,  for  instance,  to 
Mounier.  What  I  am  going  to  read  to  you,  he  addresses  to  that 
excellent  man ;  I  would  rather  address  it  to  the  more  ardent 
friends  of  liberty  who  thwarted  Mounier. 

"It  is  impossible,"  says  the  Marquis,  "not  to  reproach 
Mounier  for  not  having  si^ciently  reflected  on  the  danger  of 
placing  a  great  people,  arrived  at  a  state  of  civilization,  whidi 
has  advanced  their  intelligence,  developed  their  passions,  and 
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affected  every  man  with  the  vice  of  selfishn^  a  people  boI 
rupted,  a  people  among  whom  the  inequality  of  fortune  | 
condition  had  left  many  without  any  interest  in  the  conunm 
or  chance  of  procurmg  any — ^it  is  impossible,  I  say,  not  t 
proach  him  for  placing  a  great  people  Uke  this  ont  of  then 
of  all  laws  of  restraint.     What  are  we  to  say  to  Mo 
reporting  it  to  be  in  a  state  of  nature;  for  considering  it  j 
now  in  the  infancy  of  society,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  giviJ 
a  constitution,  and  one  different  to  that  under  which  it  has  If 
for  fourteen  hundred  years :    without  examining  whef 
people  like  this  is  fit  for  such  a  constitution ;  without  < 
whether  it  has  not  now  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  degener 
that  it  can  only  be  suited  by  a  goyemment  which,  though  I 
and  moderate,  shall  be  firm  and  active ;  and  comp  ' 
press  this  ignorant  fermentation,  a  fermentation  which  can  I 
lead  to  the  dissolution  of  society  itself;   without 
whether  this  new  constitution  is  accommodated  to  the  i 
to  the  political  situation  of  a  people  surrounded  by  nations  | 
lized  and  corrupted  like  itself?    It  is  impossible,"  sayi 
Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  "not  to  reproach  Mounier  with  not  h 
sufficientiy  reflected  on  what  must  be  the  consequence  of  J 
fatally  destroying  aU  ancient  principles,  habits,  and  preja' 
and  of  abandoning  to  the  influence  of  an  order  of  things,  v 
laws  no  longer  exist,  a  multitude  of  men  that  have  hi^ 
lived  but  in  their  intrigues  and  their  vices,  totally  removed  ( 
all  the  purity  and  virtue  of  the  primitive  man,  such  as  1' 
supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  nature ;   men,  on  the  cont^ 
hitherto  kept  in  order,  and  with  difficulty,  only  by  a  i 
police. 

"  Mounier  ought  to  have  Imown,"  he  continues,  "tiw^j 
interval  that  must  elapse  before  laws  could  be  re-( 
however  short  it  might  be,  would  open  a  wide  field  for  the! 
bitious,  for  the  speculations  of  the  wild,  and  the  machinatkHf 
the  bad.  The  whole  of  the  constitution,  therefore,  should  1| 
been  presented  gradually,  and  each  part  in  succession,  so  I 
the  people  should  have  seen  in  these  alterations  only  ref<Hl 
however  they  might,  in  fact,  have  been  receiving  a  real  c^ 
tution ;  that  in  obeying  the  new  laws  they  should  have  be' 
themselves  ruled  by  the  old ;  for  as  to  laws,  it  is  quite  nee 
that  the  people  should  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  resj 
them  ;  their  origin,  like  that  of  illustrious  families,  shooidj 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  ages.  True,  there  was  no  need  of  ^ 
nouncing  a  new  constitution,  it  was  only  necessary  to  re-ei 
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that  -which,  had  existed  in  France  for  fourteen  hundred  years ; 
to  diBengc^e  it  from  the  abuses  with  which  it  was  encumbered ; 
to  reform  it  in  those  points  where  the  difference  of  times  and 
circumstances  made  a  change  expedient ;  to  pursue  the  traek 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  our  mandates ;  they  were, 
in  truth,  the  expression  of  the  general  will.  In  this  way,  and 
after  this  manner,  might  the  constitution  have  been  esta- 
blished, and  upon  the  basis  which  the  committee  proposed ;  no 
obstacle  would  have  been  encountered,  and  everything  would 
have  remained  in  a  state  of  peace  and  order :  but  the  philoso- 
phers, the  intriguers,  the  men  of  ambition,  were  determined  on 
a  Revolution;  they  were  determined  to  realize, — some  their 
Renseless  systems,  others  the  unbounded  hopes  which  they  had 
eonceived." 

These  views  and  reasonings  of  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres  must 
appear  to  men  of  reflection  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  ab- 
stract at  least,  sufficiently  just  and  wise.  I  must  repeat,  how- 
ever, that  he  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  Mounier  and  his 
Mends  from  the  other  patriots ;  his  observations  should  have 
been  rather  addressed  to  the  latter;  and  he  takes  no  notice  of 
any  difficulties  in  the  case  before  him.  Mounier  was  obliged 
to  make  sacrifices  to  the  opinions  of  others ;  and  so  far  were  the 
generality  of  the  friends  of  liberty  at  the  time  from  relishing 
such  notions  as  these  expressed  by  the  marquis,  that  to  them  ap- 
peared more  reasonable  the  elevated  sentiments  of  La  Fayette, 
"  that  for  a  people  to  love  liberty,  it  was  only  necessary  that  they 
should  know  it;  and  to  be  free,  tihat  they  should  will  to  be  so." 

Ferrieres  afterwards  alludes,  at  some  length,  to  the  discus- 
sions that  took  place  on  the  great  subjects  of  the  veto  and  the 
two  chambers. 

"  The  popular  party,"  he  says,  "  were  afraid  that  the  king 
would  exercise  his  veto,  if  given  to  him,  on  the  decrees  of  the 
night  of  the  4th  of  August,  anpL  the  same  popular  party  were 
unwilling  to  be  checked  in  their  schemes  of  a  total  renovation 
of  the  government,  and  they  thought  they  might  be  so  checked 
by  the  existence  of  a  second  house  of  legislature.  This  was  a 
faolt  in  those  among  them  who  meant  well,"  says  the  marquis : 
''the  second  house  might  have  been  composed,  and  would  have 
been  most  evidently  and  naturally  composed,  of  the  two  orders, 
formed  in  the  case  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  then  thrown 
into  one  house ;  or  a  senate  might  have  been  contrived  according 
to  the  plan  of  Mounier  and  LaJly ;  but  their  exertions,  and  they 
made  every  possible  exertion,  were  in  vain.    The  more  violent 
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of  the  popular  party  made  it  their  business  to  deride  the  mk 
and  the  senators;  and  those  of  the  nobility,  who  considered  111 
minority  of  their  order,  who  had  joined  the  Tiers  £ta^  i 
having  betrayed  them,  unhappily  indulged  their  sentimentei 
hatred  and  vengeance  on  this  occasion,  and  joined  in  rejecta{ 
the  projects  of  the  two  chambers.  It  was  in  vain  that  1% 
mounted  the  tribune,  and  that  Mounier  (this  is  a  very  cuiioK 
fact)  went  from  rank  to  rank,  assuring  the  deputies  of  theooB- 
mons,  that  the  nobles  and  the  aristocrats,  who  resisted  h 
measure,  did  so  only  that  the  Eevolution  might  M.  Eraf 
effort  within  doors  and  without  was  vain,  and  the  dedafli 
was  at  last  made,  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  to  eighiy-niiK^ 
almost  ten  to  one." 

After  Bailly  and  Ferrieres,  I  will  now  turn  to  this  most* 
spectable  patriot,  who  has  just  been  mentioned,  to  Mounier. 

The  sentiments  of  Mounier,  who  was,  as  you  may  hare  per- 
ceived for  some  time,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaden  <( 
the  Bevolution,  are  such  as,  from  what  you  have  heard  of  Ifli 
character,  and  of  his  project  of  a  constitution,  might  be  ei* 
pected.  I  will  give  you  a  short  quotation  from  his  book;  ob- 
serve it  well.  He  means,  no  doubt,  to  describe  the  cxami 
the  failure  of  the  Eevolution,  and  he  is  great  authority.  Bfl 
had  originally  materially  contributed  to  the  formation  of  ^ 
National  Assembly. 

'*  I  am  far,"  says  he,  afterwards,  in  his  work  printed  in  iTft 
at  Geneva,  p.  233,  "  I  am  far  from  priding  myself  on  the  dWii 
I  then  made.  Like  so  many  others,  the  friends  of  humanitj,! 
was  guilty  of  the  fault  of  having  hopes  too  sanguine;  but^ 
had  passed  in  my  own  province  had  contributed  to  delude » 
betray  me,  when  I  reflected  on  all  that  we  had  obtained « 
Dauphiny  by  the  mere  force  of  justice  and  reason ;  I  nowsa^ 
how  I  waa  led  on  to  believe  tliat  the  French,  in  like  msss^ 
might  deserve  to  be  free.  The  lower  classes  of  the  people « 
my  own  province  awaited  calmly  the  result  of  omr  laboaiSi 
never  had  the  multitude  any  ^lfluenoe  on  our  assemblies,  flj 
.  spectators  restrained  themselves  always  within  the  bounds « 
decency ;  our  votes  were  perfectly  free ;  the  clergy  and  thew^ 
bility  showed  themselves  generous,  the  commons  moderafcJ 
many  of  those  who  now  distinguish  themselves  in  Dauphiny  jf 
their  zeal  for  new  institutions,  were  not  then,  as  now,  the  tw 
agents  of  despotism ;  there  was  nothing  tiien  to  indicate  u» 
they  would  one  day  seduce  and  deceive  the  multitude,  »• 
even  to  make  the  people  suppose  that  they  were  attached » 
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liberty.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  members  of  our  states,  had  en- 
deavoured to  gain  celebrity  by  ranking  themselves  as  enemies  of 
the  throne,  but  in  general  their  opinions  were  my  own :  they 
published  in  favour  of  the  two  houses ;  they  tempered  the  ef- 
fervescence of  hot-headed  men ;  and  they  told  the  people,  that 
there  was  no  arriving  at  liberty,  unless  they  knew  how  to  limit 
their  desires,  and  not  make  the  advantages  they  obtained  pre- 
texts for  requiring  more." 

Mounier,  as  I  have  just  intimated  to  you,  is  here,  no  doubt, 
describing  the  great  causes  which  he  thought,  whatever  might 
be  their  origin,  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  Kevolution. 

**  Many  persons,"  he  afterwards  observes  in  a  note,  "have 
blamed  me  for  the  Declaration  of  Eights.  I  did  every  thing  I 
could  to  resist  this  project ;  I  presented  one  to  the  committee, 
in  which  I  took  care  to  insert  no  article  that  I  thought  dan- 
gerous. I  had  done  better,  no  doubt,  to  have  maintained,  as 
did  some  of  the  deputies,  that  all  abstract  ideas  on  the  rights  of 
man  admitted  into  legislation  might  be  exposed  to  misinterpre- 
tation, and  produce  t£e  most  unhappy  consequences." 

Afterwards  in  his  work  he  argues  with  great  earnestness 
against  any  suspensive  veto  in  the  king,  and  contends  for  the 
power  abso]ute  and  unlimited. 

"  The  States  General,"  says  he,  (note,  p.  8)  "  owed  their 
very  existence  to  an  act  of  the  king :  their  deliberations  could 
have  no  force  without  his  free  consent,  and  every  friend  to 
royalty  should  have  acknowledged,  without  any  reservation 
whatever,  the  necessity  of  the  free  consent  of  the  king,  even  to 
the  very  decrees  that  related  to  the  constitution. 

"  How  rapid,"  says  he,  "  has  been  the  progress  of  the  degra- 
dation of  the  royal  power  since  the  establishment  of  this  sus- 
pensive veto :  before,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  even  in 
their  acts  of  menace,  had  been  humbled  in  their  supplications, 
and  called  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  king ;  but  from  the 
moment  that  they  had  reserved  to  themselves  the  legislative 
power,  the  monarch  was  to  be  designated  imder  the  title  of  '  the 
executive  power,*  a  title  which  could  only  indicate  a  subordinate 
magistracy,  of  which  the  legislative  body  could  modify  the  rights 
or  even  pronoance  the  extinction,  as  of  any  other  subaltern  em- 
ployment. From  this  moment,  in  every  publict  act  the  king 
was  not  named  till  after  the  Assembly,  and  the  ministers  them- 
selves submitted  to  adopt  a  language  like  this,  so  injurious  to 
the  crown. 

''  The  suspensive  veto  prepared  the  minds  of  men  to  see  the 
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decisions  of  the  king,  and  the  orders  which  he  gave  the  admi- 
nifltratiye  bodies,  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  AsBemfe^ 
which  could  annul  them  in  consequence  of  their  supreme  pomij 
it  prepared  the  minds  of  men  to  see  him  excluded  from  all  p0 
ticipation  in  the  laws  relative  to  the  imposts,  and  in  all  cfaugti 
in  tiiem  relative  to  the  constitution ;  it  has  demolished  the  tiinii| 
and  substituted  for  the  throne  nothing  but  a  mere  simple  seatl 
the  side  of  the  president,  who  is  to  treat  the  king  as  his  eq[iial4 
public  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  as  his  inferior  on  every  oik 

"  The  absolute  veto  left  the  king  in  possession  of  a  great  {M 
of  his  sovereignty ;  the  suspensive  made  him  at  oncea  sabjei 

"  It  is  no  matter  of  wonder,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "tiiat  h 
majority  of  the  committee  of  the  constitution  attached  sai 
great  importance  to  the  absolute  veto ;  and  if  the  royalists  iA 
were  there  (he  is  speaking  of  himself  and  his  Mends)  gave  j| 
their  resignation,  when  they  found  that  the  legislative  bodyil 
to  consist  of  one  chamber  only,  that  the  Assembly  was  toh 
permanent,  and  the  veto  of  the  king  suspensive,  it  was  oniy^ 
cause,  after  such  a  triumph  of  the  democratic  party,  there  li 
no  alternative  left,  but  to  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  ftl 
throne,  or  discontinue  their  labours." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  this  reasonable  and  virtuous  jfi 
triot,  when  he  contemplated,  in  his  retirement,  a  short  ti« 
afterwards,  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  works  of  the  more  violent  men  onflij 
side,  to  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe,  of  the  court  party,  and  M.4 
Bailleul,  of  the  democratic  party. 

Bertrand  de  Moleville  takes  notice  of  the  transactions  of  the  J* 
riod  we  are  now  considering,  much  in  the  way  you  would  eipe* 

*' Jacobinism,"  says  he,  "has  formed  the  sovereignty  of  * 
people  into  a  principle,  in  order  to  make  it  the  rallying  ciy« 
rebellion,  and  the  essential  dogma  of  revolution." 

And  again.  "  The  factious,  whose  intention  it  was  to  aJJ 
hilate  the  monarchy,  took  great  care  not  to  let  it  be  fcaownw 
their  object  was  to  seize  the  supreme  power  themselves.  It  * 
to  you,  say  they  to  the  multitude,  it  is  to  you  that  the  nfi* 
reignty  belongs,  from  you  it  has  been  usurped ;  there  vaspep 
before  there  were  kings ;  kings  were  made  by  the  people,  the* 
fore  it  is  you  who  are  the  sovereign,  and  aU  we  want  is  •" 
restore  you  to  your  rights. 

**  Those,"  he  continues,  "  who  combated  these  sophisms  f* 
by  far  too  metaphysical  in  their  reasonings.  The  principle* 
sovereignty,  they  said,  is  in  the  people,  but  the  exercise  d  v 
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sovereignty  must  be  always  separated  from  the  principle.  The 
people  are  to  discover  it  only  in  a  visible  and  commanding  re- 
presentation, which  impresses  them  with  obedience."  Bertrand 
may  object  to  this  reasoning,  but  I  know  of  no  other  possible. 

Bertrand  de  Moleville  then  produces  his  own  theory  and  rea- 
sonings, which  are  also  both  long  and  metaphysical,  and  would 
probably  not  have  been  more  easily  understood  by  the  populace 
than  those  he  rejected.  In  defianjce  of  them,  this  populace 
would  have  gone  on  to  reason,  as  he  says,  they  did  reason ;  the 
nation  is  the  sovereign,  the  sovereign  is  king;  we  are  the  nation, 
and  therefore  we  ^e  king ;  and  the  cry  of  Viive  le  JRoi  became 
Five  la  Nation. 

-Certainly  this  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
though  in  itself  perfectly  just  and  true,  when  it  means,  as  in 
practice  it  can  only  mean,  that  in  all  government  the  great  jus- 
tiiication  of  rule,  restraint,  authority,  the  great  end  to  be  ac- 
complished, the  great  and  the  only  end,  is  the  happiness  of  the 
community :  certainly  this  doctrine  was  a  dangerous  doctrine, 
(and  thus  much  we  may  concede  to  Bertrand  de  Moleville,)  to 
be  produced  and  thrown  broad-cast  among  the  people,  in  the 
way  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  great  leaders  of  the  Erench  Re- 
volution ;  and  we  mu^t  allow  tiiat  from  the  first  it  was  sure  to 
be  interpreted  in  the  manner  Bertrand  de  Moleville  describes, 
and  though  fatal  to  the  court  originally  (this  it  might  be),  was 
sure  to  be  afterwards  fatal  to  the  patriots  themselves.  It  is,  on 
Ihe  whole,  a  doctrine  that  might  be  inscribed  with  good  effect 
on  the  chairs  of  a  cabinet  council,  but  not,  therefore,  on  the 
tribunes  of  a  popular  assembly. 

Our  author  goes  on  to  describe  the  efforts  of  the  Palais  Royal 
to  reign  over  ti^e  assembly  at  the  crisis  we  are  now  considering, 
and  much  in  the  way  we  have  seen  them  described  in  the  Me- 
moirs we  have  just  alluded  to.  I  will,  however,  give  you  a 
specimen.  '*The  anonymous  letter,'*  says  he,  "which  the 
president  received  was  couched  in  these  words :  '  The  Patriotic 
Assembly  of  the  Palais  Royal  have  the  honour  to  make  it  known 
to  you,  that  if  the  aristocratic  faction  formed  by  some  of  the 
nobility,  clergy,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  ignorant  and  cor- 
rupt members,  continue  to  disturb  the  general  harmony,  and 
BtUl  insist  upon  the  absolute  assent,  fifteen  thousand  men  are 
ready  to  enlighten  their  country  seats  and  houses,  and  parti- 
cularly your  own.' 

**  The  heads  of  the  motion,"  he  says,  "  delivered  to  M.  Lally 
were,  *  We  are  arrived  at  the  critical  moment  of  French  liberty 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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(this  was  but  too  true),  we  think  it  time  to  recall  Beveral  of  ov 
deputies:  they  may  be  impeached  after  their  recall;  iheieli 
does  not  belong  to  one  man,  but  to  twenty-five  miUions.  Itbtf 
been  unanimously  resolved  to  go  immediately  to  YersailH  n 
well  to  put  a  stop  to  the  aristocratic  efPervescence  there,  tt 
to  protect  the  lives  of  the  worthy  deputies,  which  are  in  danjpf/ 
Buch  was  the  sort  of  manifesto  presented  to  M.  Lally."  Ite 
were  pretty  strong  symptoms,  no  doubt,  of  the  movements  tbit 
were  afterwards  to  be  expected,  and  that  actually  took  plaee; 
and  though  these  lett^*s  might  be  dismissed  with  contempt,  ii 
they  were  by  a  majority  of  the  Assembly,  they  should  bm 
been  the  signal  to  all,  who  meant  well,  to  rally  roimd  theldif 
and  the  executive  power  immediately,  and  with  aU  their  strenglL 
To  Bertrand  it  appeared,  and  I  think  with  reason,  that  the  fiof 
should  have  accepted  no  veto  imless  the  power  of  dissolving  tiie 
Assembly  was  granted  him. 

And  indeed  this  power,  as  it  existed  at  the  time  in  the  ei' 
ample  of  the  English  constitution,  should  have  been  the  poii^ 
contended  for,  if  necessary,  by  the  king,  or  rather  should  hiw 
been  from  the  first  propbsed  by  the  patriots.  To  have  theT* 
without  the  power  of  dissolving  the  Assembly,  was  only  to  !• 
e2q)osed  to  a  combat  without  the  means  of  defence.  'Bertnui 
de  MoleviUe  is  a  writer  that  you  must  read  attentively,  and  I 
need  not  farther  allude  to  him.  If  you  do  not  read  hini,y« 
will  never  know  the  case  of  the  court. 

I  will  now  refer  to  M.  de  Bailleul,  who  drew  up  his  work  a- 
pressly  to  confute  what  he  considered  the  errors  of  M*.  deStaA 
He  is  a  very  good  representative  of  the  most  violent  patriotJ* 
these  times  ;  decisive,  able,  authoritative ;  very  ready  fi* 
sweeping  statements,  little  afPected  by  difficulties,  contemptoiKf 
of  the  privileged  orders,  and  considerably  unfeeling.  In" 
pages  you  will  always  find  the  democratic  view  of  the  quew« 
when  you  wish  to  know  it ;  as  in  Bertrand  you  see  that  of  ik* 
court.  He  forms,  as  you  may  suppose,  a  very  difiFerent  estiffl* 
of  such  questions  as  we  have  been  considering,  and  of  the8it«ii| 
tion  of  France  during  these  important  months,  in  the  middle  a 
the  year  1789.  "The  short  explanation  of  the  events  of  4» 
Revolution,"  says  he  (vol.  i.  p.  244),  is  this :  "a  nation cboofl* 
to  have  laws  and  liberty ;  its  government  refuses ;  but  the  fr 
preme  power  placed,  as  it  happened  to  be,  under  the  inflaeB* 
of  a  well-meaning  minister,  like  M.  Necker,  shows  symptom 
that  are  favourable  and  encouraging.  Hopes  are  thaiforc* 
tertained  by  the  nation  :  the  one  has,  however,  promised  mf^ 
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than  it  exactly  meant  to  give,  and  the  other  has  pushed  its  pre- 
tensions further;  calling  ^r  its  rights  and  for  justice ;  a  struggle 
ensues ;  force  is  produced :  it  is  impossible  to  retreat  without 
being  in  a  worse  situation  than  ever,  at  least  such  is  the  appre- 
hension; and  so  the  nation  rushes  onward  into  a  profound 
abyss,  which,  indeed,  could  not  have  been  avoided  even  if  the 
nation  had  foreseen  it."  Such  is  the  account  of  BaiUeul.  But 
this  is  rather  a  description  of  the  facts  than  an  estimate  of  what 
might  and  ought  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  parties. 
**  How,''  he  continues,  *'does  M*.  de  Stael  torment  herself,  to 
show  in  what  a  thousand  different  ways  M.  de  I^ecker  would 
have  directed,  retarded,  or  modified  the  devolution ;  as  if  to  scat- 
ter a  few  handfuls  of  dust  were  sufficieiit  to  disperse  two  armies 
abready  in  presence  of  each  other,  and  who  have  begun  to  engage." 

This,  we  contend,  in  opposition  to  reasoners  like  M.  de  Bail- 
leul,  is  not  a  proper  statement  of  the  case.  The  question  rather 
is,  first,  whether  the  parties  cannot  be  prevented  from  assuming 
the  form  and  character  of  armies^  disposed  to  engage ;  and  se- 
condly, what  is  the  one  army,  what  is  the  popular  party  to  do, 
when  the  other,  the  king  and  the  court,  has  declined  or  given 
up  the  combat,  has  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  contend.  Wisdom 
too,  and  the  counsels  of  peace  and  kindness,  may  not  at  the  time 
have  been  heard,  though  breathed  by  M.  Necker  and  other  good 
men,  by  the  Lallys  and  the  Mouniers  of  the  period;  but  it 
does  not  thence  follow  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been,  or  as 
M.  de  Bailleul  supposes,  that  they  might  not  have  been ;  and  it 
is  the  business  of  those  who  speculate  on  the  events,  of  history, 
to  mark  these  wild  and  senseless  movements  of  the  passions  of 
mankind,  and  to  hold  them  up  as  a  warning  to  those  who  are  to 
come  after ;  not  to  vote  them  inevitable  and  irresistible.  All 
reason  and  reasoning  are  at  an  end,  as  M".  de  Stael  has  observed, 
if  everything  that  leads  to  violence  and  revolution  is,  after  the 
manner  of  democratic  thinkers,  to  be  thus  voted  inevitable. 
"  The  moment,"  says  M.  de  Bailleul  (247),  **  that  the  monarch 
took  refuge  in  the  ranks  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  that  an 
array  was  in  march  to  dissolve  the  National  Assembly,  as  Necker 
was  informed,  and  as  M*.  de  Stael  agrees,  nothing  but  extre- 
mities were  to  be  expected." 

The  king,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  never  did,  even  on 
the  1 4th  of  July,  properly  speaking,  take  refuge  in  the  ranks  of 
the  privileged  orders.  And  again, — the  National  Assembly, 
long  before,  were  the  first  to  encroach  upon  his  authority,  and 
if  nothing  but  extremes  were  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  the 
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Hth  of  July,  as  thus  described,  this  was  owing  originally  to  tk 
mistake  or  the  fault  of  the  patriots,  not  to  any  meritotioos  con- 
duct that  can  be  ascribed  to  them,  in  this  instance  at  least. 

"The  Hth  of  July  did  not,"  he  afterwards  observes  (^9), 
"  overthrow  the  monarchy,  as  M*.  de  Stael  snpposes ;  it  onij 
purified  it,  and  prepared  it  for  a  new  existence?'*  How  is  to? 
it  will  be  said.  "  Because,"  says  M.  de  Bailleol,  *'the  eooit, 
instructed  by  this  terrible  experience,  had  only  to  adept,  wi^ 
sincerity,  the  principles  which  afterwards  could  alone  bear  sway 
in  France.'* 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  the  patriots  made  their  termi 
such,  that  it  was  possible  they  could  be  received  by  ^&er  ^ 
court  or  the  king,  with  the  sincerity  here  required. 

"Everyone,"  continues  M.  de  Bailleul,  "should,  according 
to  M*.  de  Stael,  be  in  full  possession  of  his  rights,  or  what  chance 
for  his  sincerit)'  ?"  It  is  curious  to  observe  what^will  here  be 
the  answer  of  M.  de  Bailleul ;  it  is  this :    • 

"  But  was  the  king  then,"  he  says,  "  in  the  possession  of  ids 
rights,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  people  of  a  court,  rebels  botii  te 
the  real  interests  of  his  throne  and  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation? 
AVas  he  then  in  possession  of  them ;  or  was  he  not  rather  is 
possession  of  them  when  in  the  midst  of  his  people  (the  good 
people  of  Paris,  you  will  observe),  who  only  required  him  to  ac- 
knowledge those  rights  (that  is  his  own  rights)  and  to  mniutRJii 
them  ?" 

This  is  the  sort  .of  unfeeling  declamation  which  everywhoe 
pervades  the  work  of  M.  de  Bailleul,  as  it  must  have  done  ^ 
conversation  and  writings  of  all  violent  men  at  the  time.  Bit 
ag£dn, — no  doubt  M.  de  Bailleul  i^  at  issue  with  us  on  the  greit 
fact  of  the  whole  case,  whether  the  court  and  the  old  r^ime 
were  still  the  main  object  to  be  dreaded.  "  Three  descriptkiBS 
of  opinion,**  says  he  (299),  "existed,  according  to  M*  de  Stad, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Assembly :  the  partisans  of  the  aneicst 
regime,  the  partisans  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  dema- 
gogues. Now  these  last,"  says  he,  "  were  always  firom  the  first 
the  majority.  It  was  amongst  these  that  in  fistct  were  found  Uie 
men  of  talents  and  enlightened  minds.  Indeed  ?  The  seoond 
were  but  a  handful  (he  must  here  allude  to  Mounier  and  ids 
friend),  their  intentions  were  good,  their  objects  laudable,  bat 
they  deluded  themselves  about  the  ifacts.  It  was  not  true  that 
the  Be  volution  had  disarmed  the  partisans  of  the  old  regime; 
these  men  still  deliberated  in  the  councils  of  the  king;  Umj 
still  had  all  the  employments  and  disposed  of  the  public  fiave 
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(M.  de  Bailleul' seems  here  to  forget  the  14th  of  July  and  the 
events  of  it).  The  patriots  could  not  possibly  withdraw  them- 
selves from  the  consideration  of  circumstances  so  real  as  these ; 
they  therefore  rejected  all  propositions  that  were  too  favourable 
to  the  royal  authority,  not  that  they  meant  to  overthrow  the 
royal  smthority,  but  tiiat  while  that  authority  was  placed  under 
aristocratic  influence,  they  trembled  to  give  it  an  independence 
of  the  Assembly,  which  it  appeared  likely  to  use,  even  at  the 
very  moment  against  liberty.'* 

This^  i4  opposition  to  M.  de  Bailleul,  we  must  contend,  was 
a  mistake.  No  doubt  the  king,  though  benevolent  and  patriotic, 
wanted  character ;  no  doubt  his  advisers  (the  court  and  its  fol- 
lowers) were  unfavourable  to  the  Revolution;  but  this  is  no 
sufficient  reason  why  the  Assembly  should  have  rejected  all 
propositionsi  not  only  those  too  favourable,  but  those  that  were 
ai  all  favourable  to  the  royal  authority ;  that  they  should  act,  at 
lea^t,  whatever  they  might  intend,  as  if  they  really  did  mean  to 
overthrow  it ;  that  they  should  not  only  tremble  to  give  it  an 
independence  of  the  Assembly,  but  that  they  should  leave  it  no 
power  that  was  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  Assembly ;  that  they 
should  make  no  terms^  and  shoidd  enter  into  no  composition 
with  the  old  opinions ;  that  they  should  not  see  that  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  1789  (I  am  speaking  of  the  period 
before  me,  not  of  any  period  prior),  the  court  and  the  old 
regime  were  not  so  much  the  proper  objects  of  terror  as  the 
popular  party  and  the  new  opinions,  whose  victory  on  the  14th 
of  Ji^  was  complete.  But  you  must  read  Bailleul  aU  through 
the  History  of  the  Revolution,  when  you  wish  to  know  the 
democratic  view  and  representation  of  the  case. 

A  word  now  in  reference  to  Mirabeau.  It  is  but  justice  to 
Mirabeau  to  say,  that  he  seems  at  this  particular  period  to  have 
seen  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  of  tiie  patriots.  He  insisted 
upon  a.  veto  for  the  king,  but  his  own  personal  aipibition  was 
unhappily  in  the  way  of  the  project  of  the  two  houses^  perhaps 
too  an  inordinate  fear  of  the  returning  power  of  the  crown.  In 
bis  Courier  de  Provence,  he  observes,  ''  Truth  would  command 
me  to  say  every  thing,  wisdom  to  temporize.  On  the  one  side, 
for  the  sake  of  justice,  we  are  to  burst  through  and  disregard 
the  timid  expostulations  of  prudence ;  but  on  the  other,  the  fear 
of  exciting  a  fermentation  that  may  be  dangerous,  will  reason- 
ably alarm  those  who  do  not  choose  to  buy  the  welfare  of  pos- 
terity at  the  price  of  calamity  for  the  existing  generation.  With 
the  philosopher  who  labours  for  the  future  as  for  the  present, 
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with  him,  indeed,  circumspection  may  be  weakness,  and  the 
tolerance  of  abuses  prevarication;  but  it  is  not  so  with  tl» 
statesman,  who,  in  the  first  place,  must  act  for  the  present;  h 
will  not  give  arms  to  the  people  till  he  has  taught  them  how 
they  are  to  be  used,  lest  in  their  first  paroxysms,  the  peopb 
should  be  only  agitated  with  fiiry,  turn  them  against  each  other, 
and  abandon  them  with  remorse  and  terror. 

"  It  is  necessary,  therefore,"  continues  Mirabeau,  "  that  t 
declaration  of  rights  should  be  promulgated  only  in  conjmictioB 
with  the  constitution,  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  foundation ;  thit 
the  principles  of  liberty  should  be  accompanied  by  the  hn 
which  are  to  direct  its  exercise.  Upon  the  people,  one  shodd 
act  in  every  way  at  once :  upon  their  minds,  to  enlighten  them; 
their  passions,  to  restrain  them ;  their  sentiments  and  feelings 
to  temper  their  bitterness,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  hope  rf 
better  things,"  These,  the  views  of  Mirabeau,  are  the  views  of 
a  man  of  sense  and  reflection ;  and  in  his  speech  to  the  Asb^- 
bly,  when  he  had  to  ^ speak  as  a  member  of  the  committee  d 
constitution,  there  was  nothing  of  confidence  or  presumptiaB. 
He  seemed  quite  aware  of  the  incurable  nature  of  human  ^ 
sent,  of  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  right  decisions,  of  the  danger 
of  coming  to  none,  when  so  many  had  to  propose  their  opimoB& 

I  will  digress  for  a  moment.  There  is  a  remarkaUe  pan- 
graph,  and  one  somewhat  amusing  on  the  subject  of  conmiittea^ 
which  any  one  who  has  attended  them  will  know  how  to  appn- 
ciate.  **  One  man,"  says  he,  **  offers  to  a  committee  the  rMok 
of  his  reflections,  another  proposes  retrenchments  of  the  pko,  * 
third  additions,  and  so  on,  till  there  is  no  longer  any  plan  ff 
coherence  left.  And  yet  one  must  submit,  for  the  very  fiot 
duty  of  a  committee  is  to  produce  a  report,  in  which  all  ■» 
agreed.  In  all  human  circumstances  and  affairs,"  says  he,  "I 
know  but  of  one  in  which  despotism  is  not  only  good  but  neces- 
sary— it  is  so  in  a  comndttee ;  to  make  it  digest  and  do  aotat- 
thing." 

Mirabeau  was  never  without  his  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
order,  or  even  his  attachment  to  the  royal  power ;  but  on  somw 
account  or  other,  the  want  of  skill  in  the  court,  his  dread  of  Ihsk 
returning  power,  his  want  of  timely  prudence,  the  rashness  rf 
his  ambition,  on  some  or  on  all  of  these  accounts  he  put  notfiuik 
his  strength  at  the  proper  time  in  favour  of  the  executive  powir, 
and  never  properly  united  with  the  first  more  wise  and  soond 
patriots  of  the  Assembly,  when  it  was  possible,  that  with  Mi 
assistance,  they  might  have  prevailed. 
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His  great  mistake  seems  to  have  been  that  he  supposed  a 
king  might  be  left  alone  with  his  people  to  settle  every  thing  to 
their  mutual  advantage,  and  that  ther§  was  no  necessity  foi:  the 
intervention  of  any  aristocracy;  no  necessity  to  surround  a 
monarch  with  natural  defenders^  and  furnish  the  people  with 
safe  leaders. 

An  annual  assembly,  an  annual  army,  annual  taxes,  respon- 
sibility of  ministers,  and  an  absolute  veto  in  the  crown,  whi^ 
might  be  absol^ute  in  theory,  as  he  said,  but  could  never  be  so 
in  practice ;  these  were  his  views :  two  chambers  of  legislation, 
if  they  were  but  two  sections  of  one  and  the  aame  chamber^  for 
the  purposes  of  more  complete  delibejratiD&;  but  only  one,  rather 
than  have  two  and  leave  each  to  exercise  a  veto  on  the  other, 
which  would  end,  he  thou£^  either  in  collision  or  inaction  :-— 
views  these  of  too  deisD^ratic  a  nature  at  any  time,  but  entirely 
oat  of  the  question  on  the  supposition,  then  accepted  and  rea- 
soned upon,  that  Prance  was  to  remain  a  monarchy. 

These  general  references  and  quotations  will  serve,  I  hope, 
sufficiently  to  give  you  some  notion  of  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  the  different  descriptions  of  men  and  of  patriots 
that  existed  in  France  during  these  very  critical  weeks  that  in- 
tervened between  the  middle  of  July  1789,  and  the  beginning 
of  October. 

And  now,  while  I  am  concluding  my  lecture,  I  must  again 
remind  you,  that  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  middle  of 
July  and  middle  of  October  1789,  was  the  interval  during  which 
all  reasonable  hope  of  the  peaceful  success  of  the  Eevolution  was 
lost.  It  is,  therefore,  that  interval  which  should,  I  think^  be 
most  particularly  studied ;  studied  by  those  who  are  friends  to 
liberty,  and  who  will  always  find  it  so  difficult  to  restrain  their 
ardour  and  limit  their  expectations,  when  engaged  in  their 
animating  cause.  I  dwell,  therefore,  on  this,  part  of  the  subject, 
and  repeat  the  same  lessons  again  and  again ;  and  I  exhibit  the 
faults  to  which  patriotic  men  and  patriotic  assemblies  are  ex- 
posed, not  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  you  to  despotism,  but 
from  the  hope  of  teaching  you  how  best  to  escape  from  it.  I 
must  again  and  again  remind  you,  that  the  mistakes  of  arbitraiy 
rulers,  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  oppression  or  harsh  govern- 
ment which  they  exercise  are,  within  certain  bounds,  of  little 
comparative  import  to  the  general  stability  of  their  own  cause : 
advantage  cannot  be  taken  of  their  errors  and  faults  by  the 
friends  of  freedom  so  readily  and  with  such  effect.  But  it  is 
not  so  with  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  establish  the  rights 
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of  mankind  and  the  civil  happiness  of  the  community:  M 
golden  opportunities  are  like  angel  visits,  short  and  far  betvow 
and  if  they  seize  them  not  and  improve  them  not  to  the  iitmo4 
if  they  do  not  even  exercise  virtues  of  a  most  high  and  «M 
times  almost  of  an  inconsLstent  and  contradictory  natmre,  osBtN 
in  the  midst  of  enthusiasm,  and  forbearance  and  coneiliatioD  i 
the  midst  of  a  high  sense  of  indignation  and  wrong,  all  is  loit 

The  purport  then  of  this  part  of  my  present  course  of  leotaMI 
is  to  warn  you  of  the  possible  mistakes  of  men  of  elevated  tft 
generous  natures,  of  men  of  ardent  and  sanguine  minds,  oiw^ 
of  young  men  more  particularly  (they  were  abnost  all  po^f 
men  that  took  a  lead  in  this  Bevolution),  of  men  of  pre8nmpli> 
ous  and  conceited  understandings,  such  is  naturally  the  chanieMI- 
(I  mean  not  to  offend),  but  ^ch  is  naturally  the  character  tf- 
men  at  an  early  period  oi  life,  especially  when  they  are  meait' 
talents ;  such  men,  as  in  the  instance  of  France  before  ii8»  t^ 
in  any  other  instance  that  can  be  expected  to  arise,  will  alviji 
start  up  from  society,  the  supporters  of  new  opinions,  the  soofttf 
of  prejudices  and  antiquated  notions,  the  patrtms  of  ameeftf 
measures  and  daring  experiments ;  and  they  wiU  undertake  tP' 
manage  mankind  as  they  would  the  pieces  on  their  clMtf> 
boards ;  and  suppose  that  what  is  clear  to  their  own  partieiW^ 
understandings,  must  necessarily  be  so  to  that  of  the  <  ' 
munity ;  and  conceive  that  when  a  reasonable  doctrine  cm*  sft^ 
or  what  appears  such  to  themselves,  has  once  been  hekl  up  ^' 
the  acceptance  of  men,  no  further  difficulty  remains. 

The  fact  is  always  otherwise;  and,  if  the  system  whiA4»' 
patriots  adopt  has  not  been  from  the  firat  one  of  compromifle  fli 
conciliation,  opposition,  determined  opposition,  is  engendarfj  ^ 
the  multitude  are  then  to  be  called  in,  the  vident  prevail;  rf' 
for  the  early  patriots,  and  for  the  friends  of  peace  and  or^ 
there  is  no  longer  any  hope;  they  find  that  they  become  u** 
popular,  they  lose  their  power. 

*'  Carceribus  sese  effud^re  quadrigae, 

Addnnt  se  in  spatia :  et  frostra  retinacala  tendens 
Fertur  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  currus  babenas." 

I  must  now  conclude ;  but  I  must  make  one  parting  obeervi^ 

tion  on  the  noblesse  of  France  at  this  period,  which  ^nll  fSoA 

me  to  do  equal  justice  to  all  parties,  and  exercise  my  oeiMBi 

(such  as  it  is)  on  both  the  descriptions  of  offenders  that  appetft' 

'  in  these  memorable  scenes. 

It  k  melancholy  then  to  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  fi** 
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bility,  daring  these  discussions  on  the  constitution;  what  chance 
for  lliem,  what  chance  for  the  king,  what  chance  for  their  coun- 
try, eyen  according  to  their  own  particular  notions,  but  in  the 
formation  of  two  houses?  Yet  mark  now  their  miserable 
jealousies  and  small  views.  From  the  superabundant  noblesse  of 
France,  only  a  small  portion  could  be  chosen  to  form  an  uppen 
chamber ;  those,  who  saw  no  chance  of  their  being  themselves 
elected,  were  against  the  measure  of  two  houses.  Some  imagined 
that  the  forty-seven  who  had  first  joined  the  Tiers  £tat  would 
be  first  promoted  to  the  upper  house,  and  this  again  was  in- 
tolerable ;  and  of  the  rest  too  many  of  the  higher  orders,  who 
were  enemies  to  the  Revolution  in  any  form,  tiiought  that  such 
a  regulation  would  give  stability  to  it,  and  prevent  that  discord, 
precipitancy,  and  anarchy,  of  which  they  sdready  saw  the  seeds 
and  the  beginnings  in  the  present  Assembly,  and  from  which 
they  augured  its  overthrow  and  the  retertoration  of  the  old  r^me. 

The  question  was,  therefore,  lost  by  an  immense  majority : 
the  higher  orders  and  the  royalists  voted  apainst  the  two  cham- 
bers, uniting  with  their  enemies ;  and  this  conduct  of  the  no- 
blesse, which  was  the  destruction  of  France,  is  but  too  much  the 
conduct  of  privileged  orders  at  aU  times  and  in  all  countries : 
they  can  never  rise  superior  to  the  temptations  of  their  situation^ 
whether  in  religion  or  politics ;  and  the  weU- wisher  to  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  mankind,  the  historian  or  the  philoso- 
pher, who  comes  afterwards  to  weigh  them  in  his  balance,  loses  all 
his  proper  calmness  and  consideration,  and  in  the  impatience  of 
his  indignation,  when  public  disorder  and  ruin  have  been  the 
consequence,  pronounces  them  to  be  as  selfish,  contracted,  and 
improvident  in  their  notions,  as  the  lowliest  of  the  rabble  which 
surround  their  carriages  in  the  streets. 

The  mistake  of  the  noblesse,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
was  not  only  one  very  obvious  and  very  unpardonable,  but  it 
was  a  late  one.  They  and  the  court  had  cdready  made  their 
mistakes  before,  and  they  now  repeated  them ;  but  the  people 
also  and  the  popular  leaders  had  now  to  make  their  mistakes, 
and  I  think,  as  we  have  just  seen,  they  did  make  them.  I 
speak  not  of  bad  and  wicked  men,  such  as  will  always  be^  found, 
Buch  as  must  always  be  taken  into  all  calculations  in  political 
affairs :  I  speak  of  men  of  enlightened  minds  and  patriotic  feel- 
ings, such  as  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  meant  ill  to  their  coun- 
try. To  these  men,  the  patriotic  leaders  of  1789,  and  to  the 
privileged  orders  who  preceded  them  in  their  mistakes,  to  both 
descriptions  of  men  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  one  of  his  oele- 
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brated  passages,  are  strictly  applicable,  and  were  not 
lesson  to  them  which  they  ought  to  have  observed,  but  thr 
also  a  memorable  lesson  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  ^ 
for  a  sort  of  conflict  between  old  and  new  opinions  in  thehil 
of  this  world  of  ours  will  never  cease. 
.  ''  Early  reformations,"  says  Burke,  in  a  well-known 
graph  in  his  well-known  speech  on  economical  refonn, 
amicable  arrangements  with  a  Mend  in  power ;  late  refonna 
are  terms  imposed  upon  a  conquered  enemy.  £arly  ref 
tions  are  made  in  cold  blood;  late  reformations  are  made 
a  state  of  inflammation.  In  that  state  of  things  the  peopl 
hold  in  government  nothing  that  is  respectable;  they 
abuse,  and  they  will  see  nothing  else." 

Weighty  words  these,  and  universally  applicable; 
many  years  before,  and  prophetic,  if  applied  to  France ;  U 
privileged  orders  never  could  see  the  wisdom  of  early  refo 
tions,  and  the  patriotic  leaders  (too  many  of  them)  could  i 
wards  behold  in  government  nothing  that  was  respectable.  ! 
saw  the  abuse,  as  Mr.  Burke  says,  and  would  see  nothing 
*'  They  fell  into  the  temper,"  as  he  continues,  ''  of  a  furioa 
pulace,  provoked  at  the  disorder  of  a  house  of  ill  fune 
never  attempted  to  correct  or  regulate ;  they  went  to  w 
the  shortest  way :  they  abated  the  nuisance,  thay  polled  i 
the  house."  

LECTURE    XIX.      ' 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  OF  OCTOBER. 

Ik  the  three  last  lectures,  I  have  endeavoured  to  drav 
attention  to  the  period  that  intervened  between  the  14t 
July  and  the  beginning  of  October  1 789.  I  have  endeawi 
to  place  it  before  you  in  every  point  of  view :  the  dift 
questions  that  were  then  discussed,  the  different  opinioBS 
were  then  expressed ;  and  I  have  done  this  at  great  Ifl 
(reckless  of  any  charge  of  tediousness  and  repetition),  ob 
count  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  importance  of  the  lessoiu 
this  period  offers  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  engage  in  pQ 
concerns,  more  especially  to  the  Mends  of  freedom.  ^ 
this  period,  had  Mounier  and  his  Mend^  been  properly  snppa 
the  Bevolution  might  have  been  adjusted  upon  a  system  dr 
tual  sacrifices,  conciliation,  and  peace ;  but  the  opportonity 
lost.    Ko  proper  terms  were  kept  witii  the  kino;  and  wi& 
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court.  The  friends  of  freedom,  some  of  them,  still  entertained 
their  terror  of  the  return  of  arbitrary  power,  while  others  of 
them  were  animated  with  hopes  of  a  new  order  of  things,  more 
favourable,  as  they  thought,  to  liberty,  but  evidently  of  a  nature 
far  too  vague  and  unqualified,  far  too  democratic  to  be  admitted 
into  a  system  like  that  of  the  French  monarchy,  without  much 
positive  injustice,  great  violence,  the  certainty  of  much  commo- 
tion, and  the  hazard  of  a  civil  war. 

Now  these  I  conceive  to  have  been  serious  mistakes  made  by 
the  iriends  of  freedom  on  this  occasion  in  the  one  way  and  in 
the  other ;  and  I  am  now,  you  will  observe,  speaking  only  of 
those  men  who  are  entitled  to  our  respect,  those  who  meant 
well,  who  supposed  that  they  were  friends  to  their  country  and 
mankind.  I  speak  not  of  daring,  selfish,  unprincipled  men, 
such  as  always  come  forward  on  occasions  of  public  agitation :  I 
speak  not  of  those ;  of  such  men  it  is  in  vain  to  speak ;  I  am 
Erecting  my  observations  to  those  who  were  too  fdll  of  their 
own  opinions  to  respect  those  of  others ;  who  expected  too  much 
from  the  influence  of  truth  and  reason  ;  who  considered  not  the 
perilous  and  uncertain  nature  of'  all  political  dissensions ;  who 
were  too  sanguine  to  be  wise.  Men  like  these  will,  as  [  con- 
ceive, always  exist :  nay,  more ;  unless  men  of  generous  minds 
and  ardent  temperaments  are  continually  found  in  society,  free- 
dom cannot  be  maintained  in  it.  No  point,  therefore,  can  be  a 
point  of  greater  anxiety  than  to  teach  men  like  these,  the  tempta- 
tions of  their  situation ;  to  warn  them,  by  the  example  of  a 
period  like  this  in  the  French  Eevolution,  that  they  are  to  keep 
a  guard  upon  their  very  virtues  and  upon  some  of  the  most  in- 
dispensable and  highest  qualities  of  their  nature.  In  revolu- 
tions, the  history  is  always  much  the  same.  There  are  those  of 
warm  passions,  of  ready  eloquence,  of  fearless  minds :  these  are 
the  men  who  put  a  revolution  into  motion ;  dangerous  from  the 
very  elevation  of  their  characters,  from  the  very  purity  of  their 
enthusiasm ;  young  men,  for  the  most  part,  caught  by  novelty, 
disposed  to  experiment,  offensive  by  their  presumption,  and 
who  turn  away  with  contempt  from  what  are  proposed  to  them 
as  the  lessons  of  experience.  These  are  found  on  the  one  side ; 
and  on  the  othsr  are  ranged  those  more  advanced  in  age,  more 
especially  those  of  the  privileged  orders,  accustomed  to  a  certain 
routine  of  duties  and  opinions,  and  too  much  disposed  to  con- 
sider, as  still  in  existence,  those  sentiments  and  prejudices,  good 
and  bad,  which,  amid  the  changes  of  the  world,  may  have 
passed  away. 
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Kow,  between  these  deacriptioim  oi  men  stand  the  men  of 
telligence  and  reflection,  too  young  for  the  one,  too  old  fistll 
other ;  who  are  by  nature,  as  by  wisdom,  placed  between  ''^ 
two,  and  whoee  wish  and  whose  labour  it  will  be  to  ocmdlkl 
and  to  harmonise,  to  estimate  and  to  preside  at  oaoe  lorftl 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  But  what  will  naturally  bell 
fate  of  such  men  ?  Belonging  not  to  the  violent  on  either  r 
they  will  persuade  neither,  tiiey  will  displease  both;  th^ 
fail,  tiliey  will  be  disappointed ;  they  will  be  found  in  thecM 
pany  of  the  first  that  come  forwivd  while  the  reYdntioai 
ripening,  but  ^ey  will  be  also  among  the  first  who  will  hs>di 
retire  or  perish,  if  liie  revolution  proceeds. 

Such  may  be  in  general  the  melancholy  history  of  levelutiil 
but  the  question  is,  ought  these  things  to  be  so  ?  This  mif  I 
indeed  the  history,  but  au^hi  this  to  be  the  history  ? 

Democratic  writers  continually  speak  as  if  there  was  a^ 
gress  in  these  affiurs  totally  inevibible.    Such,  since  I  havednl 
up  these  lectures^  I  have  found  to  be  the  language  even  of  I 
late  able  writers,  Mignet  and  Thiers,  in  their  EQstories  <i^  i 
French  Revolution.     That  it  is  in  vain  for  the  men  of  widii 
and  counsel  to  raise  their  voice  when  revolutions  are  be^* 
that  the  wind  bloweth  as  it  listeth ;  that  the  wind  becoiii 
storm,  and  the  storm  a  hurricane,  raging  till  the  air  be  ^ 
this  is  their  excuse  for  the  measures  of  violence  and  gdUtI 
too  often  occur.     But  reverse  the  picture,  and  the  same  ii 
reasoning  of  writers  whoee  principles  are  those  of  an 
and  arbitrary  cast;  and  it  is  th^r  excuse,  on  the  oaaJBoxft 
listening  to  no  projects  of  relorm,  and  for  ruling  men  fioiil 
first  by  mere  force  and  authority ;  not  perceiving,  that  it  ii 
them  at  aU  times  to  consider  whetiier  what    is    propoBBi 
just  and  reasonable  or  not;  to  cenoede  nothing  indeed  toi 
but  every  thing  to  reason. 

It  is  for  those  who  read  histfury,  above  all,  for  those  who  M 
meat  upon  history,  to  resist  these  sweeping  condusioDSOsi 
one  side  and  on  the  other,  these  doctrines  of  despair,  theBenA 
of  human  nature,  that  can  lead  to  nothing  but  8iav<^<mtbM 
side,  or  bloodshed  and  anarehy  on  the  other.  Men  msit 
called  upon  to  observe  the  mistakes  and  the  crimes  of  thoaa 
went  before  them ;  and  they  must  be  required  to  avoid  aal 
them,  as  they  are  rational  creatures,  as  they  are  beings^ 
look  before  and  after."  In  like  mamu^,  in  domestic  aad  S 
life,  men  will  be  selfish,  hard-hearted,  licentious,  wickei 
must  needs  be  that  offences  will  come ;  but  it  does  not  61 
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that  our  sages  and  our  divines  are  not  still  to  labonr  on,  in  the 
duties  of  their  callings,  are  not  still  to  cry  aloud  and  iqpare  not. 
The  cause  of  human  nature  must  never  be  abandoned ;  nor  need 
it,  it  may  be  added,  for  it  can  never  be  sufficiently  known  or  es- 
timated what  may  have  been  even  tlie  sttccess  of  those,  who  toil 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  because  the  evils  they  have  prevented 
do  not  appear,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  the  credit  of  their  ac- 
count ;  while  those  they  have  in  vain  resisted,  are  seen  but  too 
plainly,  and  operate  against  them. 

In  the  history  of  our  own  country,  in  the  times  of  the  great 
rebellion,  Charles  I.  was  so  arbitrary  and  obstinate,  and  the  re- 
ligious principle  got  so  interwoven  into  the  disputes  between  the 
monarch  and  his  parliaments,  that  the  moderate  men,  the  men  of 
wisdom  and  counsel  (Who  had  been  always,  however,  far  too 
torpid),  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  and  a  civil  war  ensued ; 
but  it  was  not  so  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  in 
this  instance  they  prevailed,  and  this  is  the  eternal  glory  of  the 
Whigs  of  that  era.  What  was  then  done,  however,  may  again 
be  done ;  and  this  splendid  instance  in  the  annals  of  mankind 
must  ever  be  of  avail  to  encourage  the  friends  of  freedom  in  their 
virtuous  struggles,  must  ever  be  sufficient  to  show  them  that 
efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  do  not  necessarily  fail; 
that  resistance  to  oppression  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  anar- 
chy and  civil  war ;  that  the  friends  of  their  country  and  of  man- 
kind may  succeed,  if  they  can^but  to  their  high  virtues  add  other 
virtues  that  are  equally  indispensable,  though  they  may  at 
first  sight  appear  scarcely  iiecessary,  and,  indeed,  to  bold  and 
generous  men  may  always  appear  virtues  of  a  very  lowly  and 
ordinary  nature.  Patience,  moderation,  modesty  of  tempera- 
ment, candour,  attention  to  the  feelings  of  others,  to  the  argu- 
ments of  their  opponents ;  a  disposition  to  make  the  ground 
solid  under  them  as  they  go  along ;  a  deep  sense  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  their  own  nature,  and  of  the  irritable  nature  of  the  pas- 
sions of  mankind ;  these  are  the  virtues  not  less  necessary  than 
those  of  a  more  popular  nature,  to  the  proper  completion  of  their 
character  as  patriots  and  reformers.  The  union  of  these  quali- 
ties is  difficult,  but  a  fair  object  of  virtuous  ambition ;  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  human  nature,  and  it  may  and-  ought  to  be 
produced.  On  the  whole,  then,  of  the  case,  opposite  lessons 
must  be  directed  to  the  different  portions  of  the  comjnunity. 
Those  in  the  political  system,  who  in  the  first  place  want  in- 
struction, are,  on  the  one  side,  the  grave  and  the  old,  and  the 
privileged  orders,  who  will  suffer  no  alteration,  and  make  no 
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provision  for  the  new  circumstances  that  may  have  ooconedii 
changes  that  time  may  have  operated  upon  their  own  comm 
and  tiie  world :  and,  in  the  second  place,  are  those  oa  the 
side,  who  will  make  no  allowance  for  what  they  may  esteenl 
prejudices  of  others,  and  who  forget  that,  at  all  eyents,  lefinj 
must  proceed  upon  a  system  of  conciliation  and  peace,  ftri 
temperament  of  this  sort  once  cease,  the  violent  will  alooe 
ceed,  and  they  themselves  he  no  longer  listened  to ;  lastly, 
above  all,  that  if,  when  they  have  the  power,  they  makefti 
terms  too  hard,  their  opponents  cannot  be  exp^ted  (I  speaki 
o£  the  point  of  duty,  but  they  cannot  in  praetiee  be  expected 
keep  good  faith  with  them,  and  nothing  durable  or  solid^ 
have  in  reality  been  accomplished.  So  was  it  in  Erance  on 
•  present  occasion :  the  friends  of  freedom  did  not  sufficie&tiji 
sist  Mounier,  and  the  men  of  moderation  and  wisdom;^ 
would  not  accommodate  themselves  tp  what  they  esteeined 
prejadices  of  their  opponents ;  they  proceeded  not  suffid^^ 
a  system  of  peace  and  conciliation ;  they  had  more  spin 
views,  we  will  suppose,  of  the  happiness  of  France  and  of  ■ 
kind,  and,  in  a  word,  they  made  their  terms  with  the  kingi 
court  too  hard,  and  their  Revolution  failed :  it  could  not  ktf 
and  it  failed,  though  the  king  was  not  of  a  temperament  toi 
sist  them ;  was  too  gentle,  and  too  benevolent:  had  he  bee' 
an  ordinary  complexion,  a  civil  war  would  have  ensued; 
this  also  I  should  call  the  failure  of  a  revolution,  as  I  do  thei 
sequent  disorder  and  anarchy. 

I  do  not,  as  I  must  again  repeat,  now  speak  of  the  UooibI 
daring,  bad  men,  in  the  Assembly  and  out  of  it,  the  highff  i 
ble  or  the  lower,  which  unhappily  then  existed  in  Paii. 
speak  of  the  first  more  sanguine  and  ardent  leaders  of  theBl 
lution,  of  those  whom  I  conceive  to  have  meant  well,  andl 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  meant  otherwise,  and  with  wbfl^ 
many  in  their  own  country,  and  in  this  country  also,  at  ■ 
time  entirely  83nnpathized. 

But  the  daring,  licentious,  and  bad  men  of  every  deecript" 
such  as  were  to  be  found  in  Paris  at  the  time,  and  such  asr^ 
be  always  taken  into  the  calculation,  when  wise  and  good  ^ 
speculate  upon  the  affairs  of  their  country — such  men  ft* 
assistants  to  their  wickedness  in  these  first  sanguine  and  > 
reasonable  leaders  of  the  Bevolution ;  a  system  of  peace  andl 
justment  would  have  put  an  end  at  once  to  their  conseqnenoell 
their  hopes ;  wicked  and  bad  men  would  have  had  no  opp(*J 
nity  of  appearing ;  but  the  want  of  character  in  the  kii 
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want  of  prudence  in  the  court,  and  the  want  of  caution  and  mo* 
deration,  not  to  say  of  moral  feeling,  and  a  sense  of  justice  in 
the  more  young  and  able  leaders  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
gave  full  play,  circumstanced  as  France  was  at  the  opening  of 
the  States,  and  for  some  time  after,  to  these  daring  and  un- 
principled men,  and  they  had  full  opportunity  to  display  their 
courage,  their  ambition,  their  unfeeling  insolence,  their  lawless 
fury,  their  atrocious  cruelty. 

Paris  and  France,  Paris  more  particularly,  were  extremely 
agitated  during  all  the  discussions  to  which  we  have  alluded 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  Such 
questions  as  these  **  of  the  two  houses,"  "  the  permanency  of 
tiie  Assembly/'  and  "  the  veto  of  the  king,'*  were  dreadful 
questions  to  be  debated  in  such  a  place  as  Paris,  when  the  royal 
power  had  just  been  put  down  by  the  people,  and  their  sove- 
reignty proclaimed. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  manner  in  which,  imme- 
diately aftet  the  14th  of  July,  the  metropolis  became  a  scene  of 
different  assemblies  and  constituted  authorities,  all  debating  at 
the  same  time ;  each  of  sixty  districts,  assuming  to  itself  legis- 
lative power,  and  conferring  executive  power  on  its  committees ; 
the  manner  in  which  soldiers,  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  do- 
mestic servants,  all  in  their  separate  classes  and  places  of  ren- 
dezvous, were  haranguing  and  disputing  (and  more  particularly 
at  the  Palais  Boyal),  discussing  and  settling  the  same  questions, 
which  occupied  the  National  Assembly;  and  to  all  this  un- 
happy fermentation  was  to  be  added  a  real  scarcity,  sufficient  of 
itself  to  have  collected  the  people  together  in  troops  and  mobs 
in  the  streets,  ripe  for  disorder  irom  their  sufferings,  and  ready, 
however  unreasonably,  to  attribute  to  the  mere  ftiult  of  the  go- 
vernment their  want  of  bread,  and  the  privations  and  wretch- 
edness to  which  themselves  and  their  children  were  exposed. 

To  talk  to  a  metropolis,  in  a  situation  like  this,  of  limits  to  be 
assigned  to  different  powers  in  the  state,  more  especially  to  their 
own  power,  and  of  the^  veto  of  the  king,  was  to  speak  a  language 
that  only  irritated  them  to  fury.  They  had  some  confidence  in 
the  Assembly,  and  therefore  the  Assembly  was  to  do  every 
thing ;  in  the  king  they  had  none,  and  therefore  the  king  was  to 
do  nothing :  to  give  any  power  to  the  king  and  the  court  was 
only  to  restore,  as  they  supposed,  the  old  regime,  and  to  bring 
on  a  counter  revolution.  A  public  sentiment  in  Paris  soon 
vents  itself  in  songs  and  pasquinades,  and  the  king  and  queen 
were  sung  about  the  streets  as  Monsieur  and  Madame  Veto :  and 
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this  was  to  be  the  manner  in  which  the  great  questaon  dU 
executire  power  ef  the  country  was  to  be  decided ;  MidiMit 
ing  letters,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  were  issned  bmt^ 
Tcdais  Boyal,  to  virtuous  patriots  like  Mounier  and  My  11 
lendal,  to  tell  them  that  they  were  to  be  caahieied,  and  Mi 
l^slators  of  Pans  were  about  to  march  against  Yenailki,  fl 
dear  away  the  faithless  legislators  of  the  ^nstituent  AmH 
Such  is  the  sad  description  I  have  to  give  of  what  may  feci 
the  more  violent  party,  and  of  the  lower  orders  of  Paiis  at  li 
particular  juncture. 

We  must  now  reverse  the  picture,  and  turn  to  the  ^ 
the  court.  On  all  occasions  violence  in  one  direction  prodMi 
it  in  another.  When  the  decision  of  every  question  in  i^^ 
tional  Assembly  went  unfavourably  to  the  executive  power,  «ii 
were  to  be  the  feelings  of  those  who  wwe  attached  to  the  rfli 
authority?  When  the  Assembly,  who  were  summoned  brU* 
king  to  assist  him  in  reforming  the  state,  assumed  all  powet^ 
themselves,  and  evidently  set  the  king  entirely  aside,  idm 
every  thing  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  coofflderedtM^ 
selves  as  its  only  legitimate  representative ; — ^whentothowwj 
spoke  of  the  ancient  institutions  and  established  principles  tf* 
French  monarchy,  it  was  only  relied  that  France  was  to  tejj, 
regenerated,  that  a  new  constitution  was  to  be  given,  and  v 
the  king  was  not  even  to  concur  in  its  formation,  was  Bit* 
sanction,  but  was  only  to  accept  it ; — when  these  were  to  be» 
results  of  the  experiment,  which  the  king  had  made  in  <^ 
the  States  General,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  necessities «» 
state,  but  surely  from  motives  of  benevolence  and  p**™'* 
also  ; — ^when  these  were  to  be  the  results  of  his  efforts  fe* 


anger  ?     And  what  were  to  be  the  feelings 

the  court,  and  the  privileged  orders,  who  had  neither  hi«  ^ 
volence  nor  his  patriotism  ;  what  but  the  feelings  of  ^^^'^^ 
the  populace,  and  of  hatred  of  their  leaders,  rage  at  ^e  ^f^ 
in  the  Assembly,  an  abjuration  of  all  measures  of  ohange  m 
reform,  and  thoughts  only  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  the  8«wo»ff 
foreign  powers,  and  a  civil  war  ?  How  impossible  was  it  ttj, 
effects  of  this  kind  should  not  be  produced  in  the  one  paJPi 
the  hard  terms  that  had  been  imposed,  by  the  unlimited  p(^ 
sions  that  had  been  advanced  by  the  other !  But  ▼'^^^'^^ 
be  done  ?  The  royal  authority  had  been  produced  on  the^ 
of  June,  and  the  king's  system  of  a  constitution  offered,  io  ^ 
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The  soldiery  had  been  dra^m  out,  and  force  had  been  all  but 
employed  on  and  before  the  14th  of  July — ^in  yain  also.  What 
measure  was  left;  ?  To  the  court  there  could  appear  none  but 
flight  and  a  civil  war ;  this  therefore  was  supposed  by  the  As- 
sembly and  the  patriots  to  be  the  intention  of  the  king ;  it  was 
concluded  that  he  would  retire  to  Metz,  to  the  Marquis  de  Boidll6 
and  his  army,  that  he  would  there  summon  the  nobility  and 
aristocracy  of  France  to  his  assistance,  and  what  troops  yet  re- 
mained  faithful  to  him ;  denounce  the  National  Assembly ;  and 
if  he  could  not  restore  the  ancient  regime,  at  least  establish  the 
system  that  he  had  himself  proposed  in  his  declaration  of  the 
23rd  of  June. 

And  all  this  reasoning  would  have  not  only  proceeded  Tery 
smoothly,  but  been  probably  just,  both  with  respect  to  the  court 
and  the  king,  if  the  king  had  been  a  man  of  energy  and  deci- 
sion ;  but  this  was  not  Ihe  case,  and  it  was  known  not  to  be  the 
case;  and  therefore  the  leaders  in  the  Constituent  Assembly 
could  not  reasonably  believe  it  to  be  the  case,  as  far  at  least  as 
the  king  was  concerned,  and  were  guilty  of  a  great  fault,  while 
they  acted  as  if  they  supposed  it  to  be  the  case;  and  the  violent 
and  the  bad  men  in  and  out  of  the  Assembly,  with  or  without 
believing  it,  very  readily  persuaded  themselves  that  for  them 
there  was  no  measure  but  that  of  transferring  the  king  and  the 
Assembly  to  Paris,  where  both  the  one  and  the  other  might  be 
placed,  in  fact,  under  their  superintendence  and  control. 

Such  is  but  too  often  the  unhappy  progress  of  civil  dissen- 
sions— no  magnanimity,  no  moderation,  no  kindness,  no  peace, 
no  opportunity  for  the  wise  and  good ;  violence,  fury  alone, 
bearing  sway ;  and  the  happiness  of  a  community,  if  accom- 
pHshed  at  all,  the  result  rather  of  its  good  fortune  than  its  merit. 
Melancholy  reflections  of  this  kind  will  obtrude  themselves ;  but 
we  must  not  speak  thus,  though  not  to  feel  thus  is  sometimes 
impossible.  The  lesson  is  everywhere  and  always  the  same ; 
moderation  —  timely  moderation  —  the  despised,  unpalatable 
lesson  of  moderation,  disdained  by  the  high-minded,  ridiculed 
by  the  thoughtless,  forgotten  by  all,  and  most  so  when  most 
needed. 

But  we  must  not,  I  say,  speak  thus,  but  continue  to  note,  as 
well  as  we  can,  the  mistakes  and  faults  of  every  party  in  its 
turn;  the  whole  of  our  lesson  being  still  comprised,  as  I  have 
just  intimated,  in  the  single  word,  moderation.  And  now,  then, 
what  were  Ihe  events  that  took  place  ?  what  was  the  more  im- 
mediate history  ?  The  two  great  parties  in  the  state  were  in  thd 
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ntaati0ii  we  lisre  described.  The  bistofy  was  ware  to  beoof 
important :  the  adherentB  of  the  old  c^nions  ooold  not  pa  **' 
aoquiefloe,  irith  anj  sincerity,  boi  the  tenns  which  the  a» 
of  the  new  opiziions  had  imposed  iip<»i  them.  There  ^raefd 
Tiolenty  mireasonabie  mepi  amxmg  the  fonndr,  the  adhenoii  J 
the  old  opinions ;  they  might  and  did  wish  only  for  a  ooidll 
revolution ;  bat  again,  there  were  very  violent  and  umeasooA 
men  among  the  latter,  the  aasertors  of  the  new  opinioiu ;  sadl 
these  latter  also  were  nnited  many  daring  and  bad  moHAl 
lower  orders  of  the  lower  fBinxboniga  of  Paris,  and  the  ndt 
and  orators  of  the  Palais  Boyal — and  these  were  determiBedi 
secure  themselves  and  their  Bevolution,  as  they  sapposed,fll 
to  bring  the  king  to  Paris.  A  collision  could  not  weK  k 
escaped,  the  moderate  men  in  the  National  Assembly  havq( 
fsiiled— and  a  collision  did  take  place,  a  dreadful  one— theeriil 
80  well  known  in  history  under  the  general  name  of  the  ewk 
of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and  I  must  consider  it  at  flM 
length. 

^e  immediate  causes  were  soon  found ;  Hheae  were,  Is^i 
scarcity  in  Paris ;  and  2ndly,  some  imprudence  on  the  partof  Iki 
court  at  Versailles.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  rouse  tiie  peopleli 
acts  of  violence  when  they  want  bread :  and  in  this  sitoali* 
they  will  believe  any  thing  of  their  rulers  or  their  goveniw 
that  is  told  them.  What  was  told  them,  too,  in  this  instaafl^ 
of  the  intentions  of  the  court  to  retire  and  prepare  a  civil  v4 
was  not  in  itself  improbable. 

When  a  train  of  this  kind  was  laid,  the  slightest  spaikfiti 
the  imprudence  of  the  court  was  sure  to  produce  an  exploetf^ 
But  this  slight  spark  was  produced  by  the  impradenceo^vl 
court,  and  in  the  foUowiug  manner. 
,  The  critical  state  of  affairs  in  Paris  seems  to  have  been  app^ 
hended  at  Versailles,  and  among  others  by  the  Count  FEswJ 
who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  on  the  14th  of  September,  «► 
tailing  to  her  the  conversation  he  had  lately  heard  in  the  wf^ 
polls,  to  the  effect  we  have  just  described,  the  rumours  and* 
picions  that  prevailed,  and  requesting  an  audience.  ThisiJ 
granted.  What  passed  is  not  known,  but  the  result  proW 
was,  that  the  queen  satisfied  the  count  that  the  macbinawj 
he  talked  of  meant  only  the  safety  of  the  king  and  the  r^ 
family.  This  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  clear  from  what  foUo** 
The  old  French  guards,  who  had  joined  the  popular  cause, «» 
were  at  Paris,  talked  of  returning  to  Versailles  to  re-aswj 
their  post  of  duty  around  the  king ;  La  Payette  wrote  to  ot 
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Priest,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  court,  on  the  17th  of 
Septemher,  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  he  Was  sure  he  had  influence 
enough  with  the  troops  to  prevent  this  measure  of  their  return. 
But  this  assurance  &om  La  Payette  could  not  satisfy  the  court ; 
there  was  no  force  to  be  opposed  to  them ;  four  hundred  body 
guards  and  one  hundred  chasseurs  were  all ;  the  town  militia  of 
Versailles  could  not  be  depended  upon ;  and  by  a  decree  of  the 
l^ational  Assembly,  no  troops  of  the  line  could  be  brought  up 
without  a  requisition  from  the  municipality.  Now  this  requi- 
sition the  Count  D'Estaing  made  it  his  business  to  procure  from 
the  municipality  of  Versailles,  by  representing  to  tiiem  that  La 
Fayette  was  favourable  to  tiie  measure;  that  the  king  was 
alfijmed ;  that  the  royal  family,  that  the  very  National  Assembly 
would  be  endangered  by  the  presence  of  two  thousand  of  the 
French  guards,  who  were  coming  to  resume  their  post,  as  they 
called  it,  round  the  king,  and  that  a  regiment  of  the  line  must 
be  brought  up  immediately.  The  regiment  of  Flanders  was 
fixed  upon ;  tiie  court  thought  they  could  best  depend  upon 
them,  for  they  had  refrised  the  civic  oath ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  colonel  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  attached 
to  the  popular  cause;  this  consideration,  therefore,  it  was  thought 
would  tend  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly 
seem  not  to  have  behaved  improperly  on  this  occasion,  though 
the  measure  had,  on  the  whole,  (however  prudent  and  necessary  ' 
in  itself,)  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  an  intrigue. 

You  will  immediately  see  how  fast  were  now  collecting  toge- 
ther the  materials  of  future  commotion.  The  municipal  force, 
or  national  guards,  of  Versailles  were  to  be  made  to  coalesce  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  regiment  of  Flanders ;  they  had  not 
yet  been  organized ;  the  queen  was  to  give  them  their  colours ; 
there  was  to  be  a  day  appointed  for  the  benediction,  a  sort  of 
joint  review  of  them  and  the  body  guards  to  take  place.  This 
was  all  very  well,  and  would  have  been  so  at  any  common 
juncture,  but  on  the  present  occasion  all  this  was  interpreted  by 
the  people  of  Paris  as  the  beginning  and  the  preparations  of  a 
counter  revolution ;  which  was  therefore  to  be  prevented  by 
sending  to  Versailles  the  old  French  guards  disguised,  and 
women  of  the  town,  to  detach  the  soldiers  from  their  alle- 
gianoe.^  These  old  Firench  guards,  as  I  have  mentioned,  were 
not  satisfied  that,  because  tiiey  had  become  patriots,  they  were 
no  longer  to  occupy  their  posts  of  honour  about  the  palace  of 
the  king ;  who,  on  his  part,  could  not  be  well  disposed  to  those 
who  seemed  now  rather  to  belong  to  the  city  of  Paris  than  to 
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him  ;  and  the  Asaembly  itself  had  alieady  proposed  its 
and  votes  on  the  future  constitution  of  Ynnce,  of  a  natoieft 
too  democratic  to  be  sincerely  admitted  by  the  king,  or  tolled 
all  relished  by  those  who  wi^ed  well  to  his  authoiitj.  hA 
and  aboye  all,  it  must  hare  been  well  known  to  the  court,  4 
the  popular  party  meant,  if  possible,  to  accomplish  the  twoA 
of  the  king  and  the  Assembly  to  Paris ;  and  the  qneen  andv 
court  could  not  but  have  surveyed  any  project  of  this  IdndTO 
sentiments  of  perfect  horror. 

This  was  a  most  calamitous  state  of  things,  and  the  sligM 
untoward  accident,  or  unfortunate  mistake,  or  offensiye  wft 
dence,  might  evidently  lead  to  consequences  the  most  impocM 
Such  an  accident,  or  mistake,  or  offensive  imprudence,  did  M 
mediately  occur.  What  it  was  is  well  known ;  it  was  after  ih 
following  manner.  The  gardes  du  corps  (the  king's  bodjgiml 
at  Versailles)  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  officeis  of  thei^ 
ment  of  Flanders,  to  which  they  invited  several  officers  of  op 
national  guard,  of  the  rangers,  and  other  military  corps  ;il 
king,  at  their  request,  lent  ttiem  the  theatre  of  the  pdacefe 
the  purpose;  the  dinner  was  served  to  near  three  hunW 
guests ;  the  lights  of  the  house,  the  crowd  of  spectators^ 
filled  the  boxes,  the  music  of  the  different  regimental  ban^ 
gave  to  the  repast  the  brilliancy  and  gaiety  of  a  festival.  Ml 
the  first  course  all  was  decency  and  order;  in  the  second,  J| 
company  drank,  very  naturally,  to  the  health  of  the  kiog,> 
queen,  the  dauphin,  and  the  royal  family,  and  the  cries  of  "TflJ 
le  Koir  ^'Vive  la  Reine!"  "Vive  la  Famille  Royaler* 
course  resounded  from  every  quarter.  All  this  was  iBSsm 
enough,  but  the  health  of  the  nation  was  feebly  proposed  f 
some  one  of  the  company,  more  patriotic  than  wise,  for  the^ 
sent  was  not  the  precise  moment  for  a  toast  like  this,  andw 
toast  (though  not  exactly  rejected)  after  all  was  not  dn» 
**  Vive  la  Nation"  had  not  as  yet  become  a  national  cry.  Bl 
this  was  the  first  offence  committed,  and  it  was  an  offence,* 
was  afterwards  not  a  little  dwelt  upon.  It  was  but  a  inattff* 
course,  that  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  palace  should  run  tow 
queen,  to  tell  her  how  prosperously  went  on  the  banquet  anal 
beg  her  to  send  the  dauphin.    The  queen  was  in  no  spints;  • 


beg  her  to  send  the  dauphin.    The  queen , 

was  requested  to  come  herself;  the  spectacle  might  amuseW 
she  hesitated,  and  some  mysterious,  inexplicable  presentSDV 
seemed  to  suy,  that  sad  might  be  the  consequences  of  wl)»i 
itself  appeared  so  innocent  and  unimportant.  The  ^^ 
turned  from  hunting — ^would  he  accompany  her?   Th«  W 
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complied,  and  with  the  dauphin,  the  royal  visitors  placed  them- 
Belves  in  one  of  the  latticed  boxes ;  but  they  were  soon  disco- 
vered, and  a  thousand  cries  of  **  Vive  le  Roi  1"  '*'  Vive  la  Reine !" 
**  Vive  M.  le  Dauphin !"  resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  theatre. 
The  poor  king  was  unable  to  resist  these  testimonies  of  affection, 
they  had  become  to  him  of  late  more  than  ever  precious ;  ho 
descended  from  his  box,  and  the  queen,  with  the  daupliin  in  her 
arms,  made  the  tour  of  the  table  amid  the  most  loud  and  reite- 
rated acclamations  and  applauses. 

This  was  a  sight  not  likely  to  be  unaffecting  to  such  a  com- 
pany, and  on  such  an  occasion.  The  graces  and  elegance  of 
the  queen's  deportment  had  been  long  the  subject  of  general  ad- 
miration in  a  court,  and  amid  a  nation,  where  graces  were  vir- 
tues, and  elegance  was  the  ambition  of  all ;  the  dauphin,  too, 
always  made  the  idol  of  the  nation,  was  seen  reposing  on  the 
bosom  of  his  mother  in  all  the  affecting  innocence  and  simplicity 
of  childhood ;  and  both  were  now  more  than  ever  recommended, 
as  well  as  the  father  near  them,  to  the  courage  and  the  loyalty 
of  every  true  Frenchman — to  their  courage  and  loyalty ;  for  the 
necessity  of  such  virtues  must  have  been  deeply  felt  at  the 
moment,  amid  a  thousand  apprehensions  of  unknown  and  myste- 
rious danger,  that  seemed  to  be  gathering  around  them,  me- 
nacing with  insult  their  dignity  and  honour,  and  threatening 
even  the  security  of  their  throne,  and  the  very  tenure  of  their 
existence. 

The  swords  were  drawn  and  flourished  in  the  air ;  the  healths 
were  again  repeated ;  the  acclamations  again  and  again  resounded, 
and  the  queen  seemed  to  renew  the  image  of  her  august  mother, 
Maria  Theresa,  addressing  herself  to  her  Hungarian  subjects, 
with  the  young  emperor  in  her  arms,  and  like  her,  appealing 
for  compassion,  and  requesting  their  protection  against  the 
daring  and  unfeeling  men  who  were  going  to  drive  her  from  her 
throne,  and  plunder  her  possessions. 

At  lliis  moment,  as  the  royal  family  was  retiring,  the  bands 
struck  up  the  air  of  Gretry,  in  his  musical  romance  of  Richard 
Goeur  de  Lion,  the  well-lmown  air;  "  0  Richard,  0  mon  Roi^ 
Tunivers  fabandonne."  Never  were  sounds  that  so  completely 
convey  the  sentiment  that  is  to  be  expressed.  They  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  queen,  addressing  her  song,  disguised  as  a 
minstrel,  to  the  captive  king — "  0  Richard,  0  my  love,  by  the 
tyrant  world  forgot,"  as  the  original  words  were  translated  for 
the  English  stage.  It  is  many  years  since  I  heard  them  deli- 
vered at  one  of  our  own  theatres,  no  doubt  by  the  sweetest  voice 
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that  theatre  ever  listened  to ;  and  to  this  hour  I  can 
the  melting  of  the  heart,  and  the  indignation  that  was 
against  the  oppressor  and  an  unfeeling  world,  Ihat  thus 
doned  the  royal  captive  to  his  brutal  tyrant ;  all  this  I  weQ 
collect,  (allow  me  to  speak  of  myself,)  and  if  at  the  distance 
80  many  ages  from  the  real  event,  sitting  only  for  my  mmii 
ment  at  a  public  spectacle,  I  could  thus  be  affected,  as  Iienoi 
ber  myself  to  have  been,  by  the  mere  delusion  of  the  aeeil 
what,  (I  can  readily  conceive),  what  must  have  been  the  dUl 
produced  by  the  same  music  upon  the  hearts  of  FrenchmeD,4 
young  officers,  men  of  honour  and  of  arms,  fearless  of  the  fM 
and  prodigal  of  life,  each  animated  by  the  banquet  and  the  sffc 
pathy  of  surrounding  minds,  while  they  saw  palpably  standif 
before  them,  with  his  queen  and  dauphin,  their  own  nnhiff 
Bichard,  whom  surely  the  world  seemed  to  abandon;  for  vfii 
was  he  to  look  for  aid,  and  how  had  he  offended  ? 

What  fi)llowed  at  this  unfortunate  entertainment  may  be  v9h 
out  difficulty  imagined.    Imprudences  without  number :  **  Bofl 
with  the  tricoloured  cockade  !*'    "  Long  live  the  white!''  " 
white  for  ever !"  these  were  the  cries  that  were  heari 
boxes  were  scaled ;  the  guests  were  intoxicated ;  uproar 
noisy  merriment  everywhere  prevailed;  white  cockades  i 
noticed  in  the  king's  anti-chamber ;  in  the  evening,  laditt 
the  court,  it  is  said,  took  the  white  ribbons  of  their  head-dioi 
and  put  them  into  the  hats  of  officers  of  the  national  guard,  ill 
had  asked  fbr  them. 

**  But  what,'*  as  the  Marquis  deFerrieres  verynatnrallyidj 
"  what  have  follies  and  extravagances  of  this  kind  to  do  «> 
the  plan  of  a  civil  war  and  a  counter  revolution  ?  What  is  M 
in  all  this  but  the  natural  effects  of  the  French  character;  rfl 
people  full  'of  enthusiasm,  never  reflecting,  ever  in  extreme^  i^ 
customed  for  ages  to  see  the  nation  and  the  state  only  in  the  prt 
of  its  king  ?  Again,  the  conduct  of  the  queen,  what  ia  it  ?  w 
is  there,"  says  &e  marquis,  ''  in  the  expression  she  made  ^ 
of  to  those  who  came  to  thank  her  the  next  day  for  thor  nj^ 
mental  colours,  '  that  she  was  delighted  with  yesterday?'  ^ 
wonder  that,  amid  the  cruel  griefs  and  mortifications  thitfll 
must  of  late  have  suffered,  she  should  be  alive  to  the  maibrf "' 
tachment  that  wei*e  offered  her,  or  that,  deserted  by  tbett^ 
grateful  beings  whom  she  had  loaded  wit^  her  fiivonis,  wiM 
succour,  and  made  the  object,  by  designing  men,  of  the  UM 
of  the  people,  what  wonder  that  she  should  rest  herself  Qp<*"^ 
first  prop  and  stay  that  was  presented  to  her  ?    Certainly  1^ 
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believe,"  continues  the  marquis,  *'that  the  ladies  of  the  court,  that 
enthusiasts,  that  courtiers  without  forethought,  might  have  ima- 
gined they  saw  an  infallible  means  of  a  coimter  revolution  in  the 
momentary  exultation  produced  by  wine  on  four  or  five  thou- 
sand people ;  that  they  might  abandon  themselves  to  the  most 
indiscreet  projects ;  that  they  might  cry,  *  Long  live  the  white 
cockade,  it  is  done  the  true  one ;'  all  this  I  can  believe,"  says  he, 
"  but  that  the  court  and  the  ministers,  with  so  little  force,  should 
now  think  of  doing  what  they  could  not  dare  to  attempt  on  the 
14th  of  July,  with  forty  thousand  troops  of  the  line,  one  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  general,  this,  indeed,  is' what  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  believe,  nor  will  any  man  believe,  of  any  sense." 

Such  were  the  observations  of  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres ;  but 
very  different  were  the  conclusions  drawn  at  Paris,  and  no  doubt 
the  imprudences  of  the  court  had  been  very  great ;  any  thing 
and  every  thing  was  believed,  and  these  transactions  produced 
the  most  lively  indignation.  Other  imprudences  (they  were 
now,  alas !  becoming  follies  and  faults)  in  the  meantime  took 
place  at  Versailles :  the  banquet  was  repeated  the  next  day,  the 
2nd  of  October,  and  the  company  indulged  in  even  greater  ex* 
cesses  of  revelry ;  the  ladies  were  more  bold  and  active  with 
their  cockades,  and  black  cockades  appeared  even  in  Paris.  The 
people  were  irritated ;  and  with  perfect  reason ;  for  these  were 
the  beginnings  of  a  civil  war,  after  a  national  cockade,  the  tri- 
coloured,  had  been  once  established,  and  the  king  had  himself 
once  adopted  it. 

Follies  and  faults,  or  experiments  (as  they  were  thought)  of 
this  kind  called  into  fiill  activity  the  revolutionists  in  Paris ;  they 
could  now  perceive,  that  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  exe- 
cution of  their  own  projects,  in  front  of  which  was  placed  the 
removal  of  the  king  to  Paris.  Symptoms  of  a  counter  revolution 
at  YersaiUes,  and  a  populace  in  want  of  bread  in  the  metropolis, 
these  were  sufficient  hinges  on  which  to  move  the  metropolis 
and  the  kingdom. 

You  will  see  in  the  histories  the  gradual  progress  of  the  insur- 
rection  which  was  at  last  brought  to  the  point  desired,  and 
"Bread!"  *' Bread!"  "To  Versailles !"  "To  Versailles!"  became 
in  Paris  the  universal  cry.  The  town  house  was  on  the  point  of 
being  burnt;  the  constituted  authorities  exe,rted  themselves 
in  vain;  La  Fayette  harangued,  exhorted,  and  conjured  them, 
equally  in  vain ;  his  life  was  in  danger ;  and  the  Assembly  of 
the  Commune  at  last  sent  him  word,  that  he  must  go  with  the 
people,  as  they  desired,  to  Versailles,  since  there  was  no  alter* 
native. 
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As  La  Fayette  was  one  of  the  fiist  movere  of  the  Berolidia^ 
no  proper  justice  is  ever  done  to  his  character  by  thoee  vho 
unfriendly  to  the  Bevolution ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  xnenti 
that  it  is  quite  dear,  from  the  concurring  accounts  of  allwiilil 
that  he  made  every  possible  exertion  to  prerent  this  fatilvm 
sure,  this  march  to  Yersailles,  and  that,  with  an  afflicted  irf 
foreboding  heart,  he  accompanied  the  populace  and  the  soUifl^ 
to  take  the  chance  of  moderating  and  directing,  as  vdl  ni 
could,  a  dreadful  mass  of  men,  whom  he  could  no  longer  c 
or  bring  to  reason. 

In  the  meantime,  the  agitation  was  at  Versailles  only  less  ti« 
at  Paris :  from  the  first  opening  of  the  sitting,  this  agitaliQiif 
peared  not  only  in  the  Assembly  but  in  the  tribunes,  and  lull 
looks  and  gestures  of  the  multitudes  that  surrounded  the  kH 
^  You  will  see  a  short  and  good  account  of  what  passed  in  F* 
rieres.  It  happened  that,  at  the  time,  very  unfortunately,  dl 
{^resident  had  to  report  the  answer  of  the  }ajig  to  the  Conriiii^ 
tional  Decrees  and  the  Declaration  of  Eights.  This  ansverii 
not  sufficiently  favourable  and  agreeable  to  the  more  aide&t|rf 
of  the  Assembly;  violent  language  ensued;  strong  allasLcnavti 
made  to  the  unfortunate  f^tes  ^t  we  have  just  described;  k 
orgies,  as  they  were  called ;  to  menaces  uttered;  to  goim 
revolutions  intended;  to  the  national  cockade  trampled  wii 
foot.  '*  It  is  not  the  cries  of '  Vive  le  Roi,'  or  '  Vive  laBane^" 
said  Potion,  "  that  we  complain  of,  they  are  ever  welcome  to* 
hearts;  but  in  these  militi^  orgies,  have  not  imprecatiosfliiea 
vented  against  the  National  Assembly,  and  against  liberty  ?  Hii 
the  body-guards  taken  the  oath  ?  What  means  this  black  oA 
ade  ?"  One  of  the  members  of  the  nobility,  shocked  attiisi 
misrepresentations,  moved  that  Potion's  denunciation  shoddll 
signed  by  him,  and  laid  upon  the  table.  Petion  was  end)* 
rassed ;  but  Mirabeau,  formed  for  such  conjunctures,  iostoft 
started  up,  and  cried  out,  that  he  would  himself  denoonoesi 
sign,  if  the  Assembly  would  first  declare,  that  allbuttkldV 
were  within  the  reach  of  the  law.  "  I  will  then,"  flaid  k 
audibly  enough  to  be  heard  by  those  around  him,  "  denoioS 
the  queen  and  the  Duke  de  Guiche." 

This  unexpected  proposition  soon  made  it  necessaiyfir^ 
president,  who  luckily  happened  to  be  Mounier,  to  call  forte 
prder  of  the  day,  and  get  rid  of  such  a  perilous  discussion.  A 
result  was,  that  the  president,  at  the  head  of  a  deputationt  ft 
ordered  to  wait  upon  the  king,  to  beseech  him  to  give  \oit^ 
sent,  pure  and  unconditional,  to  the  articles  of  the  oonstitatii^ 
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and  the  Bedaratidn  of  Bights^  that  had  been  just  presented  to 
him.  Bat  in  the  midst  of  this  debate,  four  hours  before  the 
brigands  arrived,  Mirabeau  had  gone  behind  the  president's 
ehair,  and  apprized  him  that  there  were  forty  thousand  men 
marching  upon  them  from  Paris — "  You  had  better  break  up  the 
sitting." 

Minibeau,  it  is  thought,  wanted  a  clear  stage,  the  better  to 
ensure  the  success  of  his  operations ;  and  this  notion  is  somewhat 
strengthened  by  the  cold  and  pointed  reply  of  the  president, 
"  So  much  the  better,  they  have  but  to  kill  us  all — all — and  the 
affairs  of  the  republic  (a  sarcastic  word)  will  go  on  better." 
*' That's  prettily  said,"  replied  Mirabeau,  and  retired. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Mirabeau  only  wished,  as  a  well- 
meaning  man  naturally  might,  on  the  first  impulse,  at  least,  to 
get  the  Assembly  out  of  the  way,  when  such  a  storm  was  ap- 
proaching. Bertrand  de  Moleville  blames  La  Fayette  for  not 
sending  off  intelligence  of  the  formidable  body  of  men  that  was 
coming.  Only  women  and  brigands  were  expected;  it  was 
thought  enough  to  shut  the  iron  gates  of  the  palace,  and  to 
draw  out  on  the  Place  d'Armes  the  regiment  of  Planders,  the 
rangers,  the  gardes  du  corps,  and  some  other  military  force ;  the 
national  guards  of  Versailles  were  in  their  neighbouring  barracks. 
About  three  o'clock  the  phalanx  of  the  women  arrived,  Maillard 
at  their  head,  the  man  who  had  played  the  chief  psjed;  in  the 
attack  of  the  Bastile. 

A  disgusting  scene  soon  ensued ;  Maillard  presented  himself 
at  the  bar  of  tiie  Assembly  with  his  retinue,  and  set  forth,  that 
for  three  days  past  there  had  absolutely  been  no  bread  in  Paris ; 
that  they  were  come  to  YersaiUes  to  a^  for  it,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  have  the  gardes  du  corps  punished  for  having  insulted 
the  national  cockade ;  that  the  aristocrats  wanted  to  sts^e  them. 
The  Assembly  were  able  to  pacify  tolerably  well  this  first  orator 
and  his  deputation ;  but  other  women  soon  forced  their  way  into 
the  Hall  of  Assembly,  mounted  upon  the  benches,  crying  for 
bread  (all  at  once),  the  dismission  of  the  regiment  of  Planders, 
the  punishment  of  the  gardes  du  corps,  and  uttering,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  horrid  imprecations  against  the  queen ;  some  in« 
suited  the  deputies,  particularly  those  of  the  clergy,  "  Speak, 
you  deputy  there,"  they  said  to  one ;  "  Silence,  you  deputy 
there,"  to  another;  and,  in  short,  the  scene  soon  became  so 
Boandalous,  that  the  Assembly  had  no  measure  left  but  to  charge 
the  president  to  go  immediately  to  the  palau^e,  at  the  head 
id  a  deputation,    and  represent  the  calamitous  situation  of 
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Paris  to  the  king.  This  was  done,  some  of  Che  voraen  vem 
panied,  and  the  king  received  and  was  able  to  soothe  and  tw 
quillize  them. 

These  were,  indeed,  the  occasions  on  which  the  imfotBHl' 
monarch  appeared  to  such  an  advantage :  his  genuine  beoni*: 
lence,  his  ready  sensibilityy  his  calm  patience.  Ins  dignified  Itf*. 
lessnesSy  his  anxiety  to  do  every  thing  that  was  or  could  be » 
quired  of  him,  his  genUeness,  his  politeness,  his  hmaSH 
lawless  as  these  women  were,  women  they  still  were,  and  m 
qualities  it  was  impossible  should  not  have  some  efiect  vfi 
them.  One  of  them,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  fsdnted,  and  thejl 
retired,  crying  in  the  court,  "Vive  le  Koi!"  **GodUe88tkti| 
and  his  family !"  **  We  shall  have  bread  to-moirow  !** 

But  the  situation  of  the  king  and  the  palace  was,  in  tnA 
most  unprotected  and  most  deplorable,  'the  legiment  i 
Flanders  seems  to  have  been  ordei«d  away  from  the  palace;  8 
had  been  corrupted  by  the  municipal  force  of  Versailles.  IW 
of  the  body  guards,  too,  were  sent  to  Bambouillet  by  tbe  Id^ 
from  motives  of  humanity,  lest  they  should  be  massac^;  Af 
were  gentlemen  all,  f^m  the  nature  of  the  institation  Qi 
king  then  sent  for  the  National  Assembly,  meaning  to  jij 
himself  under  their  protection ;  but  such  part  of  the  KaM 
Assembly  as  still  remained  in  their  hall,  was  mixed  up,  andiN^ 
duced  almost  to  a  level,  with  the  poissardes  and  first  bsm 
that  had  airived  from  ihe  metropolis,  and  no  use  could  be  M 
of  them.  And  afterwards,  while  Mounier,  the  president  V 
endeavouring,  by  beat  of  drum,  to  collect  a  proper  repweri^ 
tion  of  the  nation,  with  which  to  surround  the  king,  "Uh]^ 
arrived,  and  their  protection  was  thought,  after  an  internir 
with  him,  no  longer  necessary.  , ; 

But  the  disgraceful  scenes  to  which  we  have  just  alluWi 
the  Assembly,  were  but  the  beginnings  of  troubles.  It  i«  *  | 
possible  to  give  here  the  slightest  idea  of  what  passed  foriwj 
nours  afterwards  in  and  about  the  palace.  Bertrand  de  M 
ville  was  on  the  spot,  and  gives  a  very  detailed  account,  sdf 
must  refer  to  it.  You  will  easily  see  what  were  the  great  o* 
ponent  parts  of  this  dreadful  whole :  the  royal  family  vboi« 
to  be  protected ;  the  body  guards,  who  were  now  left  ^* 
number,  and  who  were  alone  faithful,  and  who  wanted  proii| 
tion  also ;  the  old  French  guards  who  had  come  to  1?*""^^^* 
posts  about  the  king ;  the  national  guards  of  Versailles,  ^ 
ndelity  to  the  king  and  whose  attachment  were  otdkr&rj^^ 
ing  nature,  or  rather  were  extinct  and  void;  and  lastly^  >■ 
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military  bodies  that  were  ooming  up  with  La  Fayette,  the  nati- 
onal guards  or  militia  of  Paris ;  these  were  not  fkvourable  to  the 
king,  and  not  favourable  to  the  old  body  guards :  and  again, 
mixed  up  with  the  whole,  and  first  making  their  appearance 
with  the  women,  and  afterwards  in  fresh  crowds  with  La  Fay- 
ette's army,  were  to  be  enumerated,  as  actors  in  the  scene,  a 
description  of  people  called  by  the  general  name  of  brigands, 
the  most  ferocious  and  brutal  men  and  women  that  could  issue 
from  the  most  de^erate  part  of  the  population  of  Paris ;  sup- 
posed by  most  writers  to  have  been  hired  for  purposes  of  mis- 
chief, and  even  for  the  destruction  of  the  queen,  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  his  party ;  but  at  all  events  engaged  and  brought 
up  by  the  revolutionists  to  accomplish  their  one  great  end,  that 
of  forcing  the  king  and  royal  family  to  Paris,  that  they  and  the 
Assembly  might  be  under  their  control,  and  not  only  all 
chance  of  a  counter  revolution,  or  the  king's  flight,  be  prevented, 
but  the  Eevolution  itself  made  to  proceed  according  to  their 
pleasure. 

Mirabeau  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  were  so  accused  of  being 
the  prime  movers  of  the  dreadful  occurrences  which  now  took 
place  in  and  about  the  palace,  that  a  judicial  inquiry  was  after- 
wards instituted,  which  ended,  as  such  inquiries  generally  do, 
in  an  exhibition  of  evidence,  which  it  is  impossible  to  weigh, 
and  fatiguing  to  read,  and  in  the  acquittsd  of  the  accused. 
Even  Bertrand's  account,  though  comprised  within  a  couple  of 
cheaters,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  minutely  to  understand. 

But  the  general  history  of  what  now  took  place,  in  a  word,  is 
this :  the  body  guards  are  insulted  and  assaulted ;  La  Fayette 
appears,  answers  for  his  troops,  pacifies  the  court,  quiets  the 
National  Assembly,  and  tranquillizes  the  king  and  royal  fEtmily ; 
the  old  French  guards,  who  had  lately  gone  over  to  tiie  nation, 
resume  their  old  posts  about  the  king,  which  was  their  parti- 
cular object  and  wish,  as  guards  of  the  palace.  Every  thing  is 
at  last  quiet,  and  at  a  late  hour,  the  general,  overcome  with  the 
fatigues  and  anxieties  of  such  a  day  and  such  a  night,  sinks  for  a 
short  interval  to  rest.  The  brigands,  the  horrible  wretches  that 
we  have  mentioned,  early  in  the  mominjg  get  into  the  palace ; 
they  make  for  the  queen's  apartment ;  she  has  just  time  to  fly 
for  her  life  to  the  king ;  her  guard  at  the  door  is  left  for  dead ; 
many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  palace  and  distinguished  officers  of 
the  different  corps  are  murdered,  or  left  mangled  and  expiring ; 
La  Fayette  is  roused  from  his  unfortunate  repose ;  by  his  per- 
flcoal  courage  and  activity,  and  the  exertions  and  steadiness  of 
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the  king,  the  body  guards  (the  gentLemen  about  the  kbg)  vol 
saved  £rom  massacre^  and  at  length  something  of  the  app^nai 
of  peace  and  good  will  and  order  are  procnred,  bat  at  a  bmI 
fetal  price;  ^e  remoTal  of  the  king  to  Paris,  which  is  theef 
at  last  heard,  and  to  which  no  refdsal,  it  seems,  could  thtt 
be  given. 

This  is,  in  a  few  words,  I  can  offer  no  more,  the  general  Ik 
scription,  of  which  you  will  see  all  the  interesting  partacalanil 
the  historians  and  memoir  writers.  You  will  have  to  mark,  if 
happens  on  these  occasions,  at  one  moment,  perfect  piodigiet^ 
human  virtue,  and  at  the  next,  the  most  repulsive  acts  of  c» 
elty  and  abomination.  I  know  not  what  is  to  be  concludal 
from  instances  like  these,  but  that  every  exertion  is  to  be  mak 
by  every  means,  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  to  (arSaB 
and  to  purify  the  human  animal,  since  he  is  thus  at  oncecapaUt 
of  the  highest  elevation,  and  yet  also  capable  ^f  a  degradali{% 
the  most  afflicting,  ferocious,  and  appalling. 

I  will  dwell  a  Uttle  longer,  before  I  conclude  my  lecture,  (A 
these  scenes  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October.  You  most  i^ 
member  how  distinguished  a  figure  they  make  in  the  eloqnfll 
reflections  of  Mr.  Burke.  The  most  complete  account  of  tiu^ 
unfortunate  transactions  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  by  ttl 
Two  Friends  of  Liberty.  These  writers  are,  no  doub^  not  4. 
the  school  of  Mounier,  or  the  first  moderate  leaders  of  theBei^, 
lution,  but  they  are  friends  to  order,  and,  as  far  as  they  have  i» 
derstood  t^em,  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  The  reaM 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  where  he  is  to  receive  liJij 
hesitation,  and  where  he  is  not  to  receive  at  aU  the  representr 
tions  that  are  offered  to  him ;  and  the  detail,  extended  ' 
six  chapters^  will  put  him  in  fiill  possession  of  the  facts,  irl 
appear  to  me,  on  a  comparison  witii  the  account  of  Bertrand 
Moleville  and  Ferrieres,  to  be  exhibited  with  sufficient  fai 
and  impartiality.  I  must  just  allude  to  the  account  they  git^ 
and  afterwards  to  the  account  given  by  Weber ;  that  is,  to  aoot 
particulars  furnished  by  each  writer. 

It  appears  that  a  communication  from  La  Fayette  did  amti 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  sufficient  to  mrow  the  vluhl 
palace  into  confusion  and  alarm.  The  departure  of  the  kmgiHf 
stantly  from  the  palace  was  certainly  a  measure  much  agitatei^ 
The  two  historians  mention  various  particulars,  and  then  ob* 
serve,  "  It  will  be  difficult  not  to  suppose,  that  it  was  amon^ 
the  projects  of  the  league  at  Versailles  t6  avail  themselYes  i^ 
these  events  to  alarm  the  king,  detennine  him  to  fly,  and  tlitf 
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hurry  him  into  a  civil  war,  so  desired  by  the  bloodsuckers  of 
the  court,  as  their  last  chance  for  despotism  and  aristocracy. 
But  Louis  XYI.  was  immoyeable,  and  amid  the  fluctuations  of 
the  council  he  adhered  constantly  to  this  principle;  '  that  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  his  withdrawing  from  Versailles  would 
place  him  in  safety,  but  that  it  was  very  certain  that  it  would 
be  the  signal  of  a  war,  that  would  shed  torrents  of  blood.  I 
would  rather  perish  for  my  people  than  have  thousands  of  them 
perish  in  my  quarrel ;  happen  what  will,  I  will  not  move.'  '* 
This  is  the  account  given  by  the  two  historians,  the  Two  Friends 
of  Liberty,  themselves,  and  the  account  that  is  to  be  received. 
It  is  affecting  to  see  this  unfortunate  monarch  devoting  himself 
in  this  manner.  This  was  his  language  at  all  times :  ''It  was 
his  quarrel,"  he  said ;  **  no  blood  shall  be  shed."  But  his  people 
were  unworthy  of  him ;  they  saw  not  what  was  due  to  his 
gentle  nature ;  they  dragged  to  a  prison  the  helpless  being  who 
had  no  wish  but  their  happiness,  and  at  last  they  executed  on  a 
scaffold  the  king  that  coidd  not  bear,  lest  he  should  shed  their 
blood,  even  to  defend  himself.  But  the  king  who  thus  devoted 
himself,  as  these  two  historians  acknowledge,  so  generously  for 
the  nation,  was,  however,  stilL  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  he 
trembled,  when  he  heard  from  his  apartment  the  ferocious  cries, 
the  horrid  imprecations  of  the  multitude,  who  mixed  the  name 
of  the  queen  with  that  of  the  gardes  du  corps,  and  clamoured 
aloud  for  their  blood.  Every  instant  augmented  the  irresolution 
of  the  council  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  preservation 
of  the  royal  family,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  persuade  the 
queen  to  retire.  But  when  it  was  at  last  clear  that  the  king 
was  determined  to  stay,  and  that  the  rage  of  the  Parisians 
threatened  her  alone,  she  declared,  that  i^e  would  perish  at 
the  king's  feet,  but  would  never  leave  him.  And  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  consternation,  say  the  same  historians  (the  Two 
Friends  of  Liberty),  the  queen  alone  displayed  a  countenance 
calm  and  serene,  supported  and  animated  Ihose  who  were  sinking 
with  terror  on  her  account,  and  made  even  those  admire  her 
courage  who  condemned  her  principles,  and  whom  the  remem- 
brance, still  present,  of  her  faults  inspired  with  every  prejudice 
to  her  disadvantage. 

Abundant  testimony  is  paid  by  these  historians  to  La  Fayette, 
and  it  appears  that  he  did  not  retire  to  rest  till  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  tiU  every  thing  seemed  calm  and  composed. 
It  is  clear,  too,  that  he  afterwards  made  every  effort  for  the 
safety  and  for  the  honour  of  the  king  and  the  royal  &milyi  and 
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finally,  that  fee  saved  the  gardes  da  oorpB  from  being  massaa 
*'  Gentleiiieiif**  he  cried  to  his  aoldiera,  ''  I  have  pledged 
w<»d  to  the  king;  thai  nothing  which  bdongs  to  him  siudla 
to  harm;  if  you  murder  his  goards  I  shall  be  difihonouiedii 
can  be  no  more  your  generaL" 

Two  of  the  body-goards  had  just  before  been  cut  down  bj 
mob,  and  their  h^ids  were  on  pikes  for  the  gratificatLon  of  fl 
spectators  at  the  very  time.     "  The  king/'  says  Weber  (he  1 
foster-brother  of  the  qneen),  **  threw  open  the  window,  i 
from  the  balcony  implored  the  people  to  spare  the  lives  of  ^ 
his  unfortunate  servants.     Those  of  them  who  had  taken  iefi( 
near  the  person  of  the  king,  threw  their  bandoleers  to  tfae  pi 
pie,  and  cried,  *Yive  la  nation!'  'Vive  le  roil'.was  ' 
diately  echoed  from  all  quarters;  and  the  body-guaids 
themselves  on  a  sudden  embraced  and  caressed  by  &e  veiyt 
who  had  been  disputing  in  what  manner  they  were  to  be 
dered.    La  Fayette  was  able  to  rouse  some  proper  feelings  i 
the  old  French  guards,  but  was  obliged  to  depend  on  tbem,i 
more  particularly  on  his  own  officers.     The  common  soldien 
the  national  guards,  the  militia  of  Paris,  would  not  fire  on  tli 
fellow  citizens,  as  they  called  them,  and  these  fellow  dtifl 
happened  now  to  be  the  dreadful  fiends,  who  were  ready  to  f 
lage  and  murder."     Weber,  who  gives  a  very  interesting 
of  these  transactions  (he  was  at  Yersailles  at  the  time), 
forgive  La  Fayette  for  his  mistaken  confildence,  at  least  forgot 
to  rest  any  where  but  in  the  antechamber  of  the  king;  oflrt 
excuse  him.     La  Fayette  and  his  officers,  and  the  grenadiena 
the  old  guards,  having  now  allayed  the  murderous  fuiy  of  ttl 
multitude,  and  saved  tiie  body-guards,  the  king  was  obliged  I 
intimate  his  willingness  to  go  to  Paris,  and  he  came  at  Idj 
the  balcony  to  reiterate  his  assurances  to  this  effect.    The| 
of  the  populace  knew  no  bounds,  but  "the  queen!"  "W 
queen  !*'  became  every  where  the  cry ;  and  she  was  given  io^ 
derstand  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  come  forward:  m 
advanced  into  the  balcony  immediately,  leading  the  daiq)!!!^^ 
one  hand,  and  the  young  princess  in  the  other.    '*  ]S"o  childrei* 
was  then  the  cry ;  **  no  children  !"    An  ominous  sound,  tf  • 
she  alone  was  to  be  made  the  victim.    The  queen,  with  a  iwj* 
ment  of  her  hand,  returned  them  both  back  to  the  inside  of  ■• 
apartment,  and  vdth  a  calm  countenance  of  repose  and  diga^l 
her  hands  folded  upon  her  bosom,  stood  alone — unprotected  l| 
deed,  and  alone ;  like  one,  that  thought  death  might  at » 
moment  await  her,  and  that  did  not  mean  to  Isave  it;  bat  oi 
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like  one  fhat  was  a  queen,  and  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and  did  not  fbar  it  The  multitude  gazed  for  a  moment,  and  the 
elevated  grandeur  of  a  mind,  that  corresponded  with  its  high 
station  of  dignity  and  rule,  awed  their  rude  passions  into  obe- 
dience, and  prevailed.  The  admiration  was  universal,  and  the 
clapping  of  hands  and  the  shouts  of  "  Yive  la  reine ! "  made  the 
courts  of  the  palace  re-echo  to  her  applause;  an  applause, 
which,  having  been  won  by  her  magnanimity,  she  had  a  right 
to  enjoy,  and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  one  short  passing 
moment,  she  did  enjoy — ^the  short  and  passing  moment  of  con- 
scious exultation  and  triumph,  to  be  set  in  contrast  with  all  the 
agonies  she  had  lately  endured,  and  was  yet  to  suffer. 

Her  great  danger  and  her  very  imminent  danger  (as  from 
previous  circumstances  that  had  occurred  she  well  knew)  was 
the  possibility  that  she  might  be  fired  at  by  some  of  the  many 
assassins  that  were  mixed  with  the  mob  below ;  her  being  or- 
dered to  put  away  the  children  seemed  to  intimate  somethmg  of 
"  this  kind.  Pieces  were  levelled  at  her,  Weber  says,  he  saw 
one,  and  that  the  man  who  was  next  the  ruffian  struck  the  barrel 
down,  and  almost  massacred  him  on  the  spot :  others  say  that 
many  were  levelled.  *'  Finding,"  says  Weber,  "  that  all  re- 
sistance was  thought  vain,  and  that  the  royal  family  must  at  all 
events  go  to  Paris,  my  anxiety,"  says  he,  "  became  extreme. 
I  equipped  myself  in  the  uniform  of  a  staff-officer,  got  a  horse 
from  the  royal  stables,  and  placed  myself  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  carriage  of  the  king. 

"  First  went  the  main  body  of  the  Parisians,"  he  continues, 
"  each  soldier  with  a  loaf  on  his  bayonet ;  then  came  the  pois- 
sardes,  drunk  with  fury,  exultation,  and  wine,  astride  on  the 
cannons,  mounted  on  the  horses  of  the  body-guard,  surrounded 
by  the  brigands  and  workmen  that  had  come  &om  Paris ;  wag- 
gons of  flour  and  grain  formed  a  convoy,  followed  by  the  grena- 
diers, who  still  kept  under  their  protection  the  body-guards, 
whose  lives  had.  been  purchased  by  the  king;  these  captives 
were  led,  one  by  one,  disarmed,  bare-headed,  and  on  foot,  some 
of  them  with  the  grenadier  caps  instead  of  their  hats;  the 
dragoons,  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  and  the 
hundred  Swiss  guards  then  surrounded  and  followed  the  car- 
riage of  the  king,  where  were  seated  his  majesty,  the  royal 
fiEomly,  and  the  governess.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe,** 
says  Weber,  '*  the  confusion  and  tediousness  of  a  procession  like 
this,  which  lasted  six  hours :  it  began  with  a  general  discharge 
of  musketry  at  Yersailles ;  halts  were  made  from  time  to  time 
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to  give  q[>porta]iity  for  new  salutes :  the  poissardes  on  these 
occasions  descended  from  the  cannons  and  the  horses,  to  dance 
around  the  carriage  of  the  king,  and  to  sing  their  songs.  But 
the  horror,**  says  he,  "  of  this  dreadful  day,  cold  and  rainy  as 
it  was ;  tliis  infamous  soldiery,  wading  in  the  mnd ;  these  har- 
pies, these  monsters  in  human  form ;  and  in  the  middle  of  his 
captive  guards  a  monarch  dra£^;ed  along  thus  ignominionsly 
with  his  family,  all  together,  formed  a  spectacle  so  terrible,  a 
mixture  of  every  possible  affliction  and  shame  so  piteous,  that 
my  imagination  cannot  to  this  hour  recall  the  remembrance 
without  an  almost  instant  oversetting  and  annihilation  of  my 
faculties.  No  idea  can  be  fonned,"  he  continues,  **  of  all  that 
was  said  and  uttered  by  the  populace  as  we  went  along.  For 
three  parts  of  the  whole  time  I  kept  myself  at  the  right  door  of 
the  carriage ;  at  any  discharge  of  the  musketry,  at  any  explomon 
of  the  cries  and  vociferations  of  the  populace,  I  cast  a  look  into 
the  carriage,  and  their  majesties  had  the  goodness  to  express  to 
me,  by  their  gestures,  and  their  eyes  cast  up  to  heaven,  their 
peifect  astonishment  at  the  state  at  which  it  had  been  possible 
to  make  the  people  at  last  arrive." 

The  remainder  of  the  history  is  well  known.  The  king  and 
the  royal  family  came  to  Paris;  they  were  received  by  the 
mayor,  by  Bailly,  the  man  of  science,  who  called  the  day  of  their 
arrival  a  beautif al  day,  a  strange  and  most  unfortunate  ex- 
pression, which  Bailly  was  not  a  man  to  have  used  in  its  more 
obvious  and  oiSensive  sense.  It  was  an  expression  that  never 
was  or  could  be  forgotten,  apparently  so  completely  at  variance 
with  every  sentiment  and  reflection  that  could  at  the  time,  and 
on  the  spot,  be  entertained  by  any  wise  and  good  man  like 
M.  Bailly,  who  might  wish,  indeed,  for  freedom  and  the  &11  of 
tyranny,  but  who  surely  could  not  see  a  tyrant  in  Louis,  or 
freedom  in  excesses  like  these. 

The  king  was  then  transferred  to  the  TuiUories,  and  the  palace 
of  his  ancestors  became  his  prison. 
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iJOiLY  TOLLENDAL—MOUNIEE  — BURKE— FOX— DARWIN— 
COWPER— MRS.  BARBAULD— SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH. 

Tbhb  violent  party  must  now  be  considered  as  having  entirely 
succeeded.  They  had  got  possession  of  the  king  and  the  royid 
fandly,  and  they  had  lodged  them  in  the  Tuilleries. 
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The  National  Assembly  was  next  transferred  to  Paris,  and  all 
the  real  power  was  thus  placed  within  the  inspection  and  con- 
trol of  the  tumultuous  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Assembly;  it  might  have  been  at  first  sight  hoped,  would 
still  have  been  able  to  maintain  its  consequence,  and  protect  the 
king,  by  the  assistance  of  La  Fayette  and  the  national  guards, 
and  by  the  influence  of  its  own  weight  and  character. 

But  all  constituted  authority  had  just  been  found  inade- 
quate to  the  preservation  of  order.  Nothing  but  the  most  law- 
less fury  had  of  late  prevailed,  and  no  friend  of  the  Revolution 
or  of  mankind,  who  had  actually  witnessed  these  scenes,  could 
have  been  otherwise  than  deeply  afflicted  at  the  past,  and  surely, 
as  it  might  have  been  expected,  somewhat  appalled  at  the 
prospect  of  the  future. 

Yet  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been  exactly  the  sentiments 
generally  felt  in  and  out  of  Paris  (such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
season),  felt,  I  mean,  among  the  more  ardent  friends  of  liberty. 
Excesses  and  enormities,  it  was  thought,  could  not  but  be  ex- 
pected from  a  populace  just  broke  loose  from  oppression ;  they 
were  of  a  temporary  nature,  it  was  held,  and  such  excesses  and 
enormities  now,  and  at  every  period  of  the  Revolutioii,  were 
always  considered  as  in  themselves  a  proof  how  bad  had  been 
the  system  of  government  under  which  the  people  of  this  great 
country  had  formerly  lived ;  a  reflection  that  afforded  a  general 
answer,  of  a  most  convenient  nature,  to  every  complaint  that 
could  be  uttered,  or  accusation  that  could  be  made. 

But  very  different  was  the  impression  which  these  and  other 
events  had  made  on  the  more  reasonable  friends  of  liberty ;  on 
the  more  moderate  part  of  the  Assembly  itself;  on  Mounier  and 
his  associates ;  on  those  who  wished  for  a  limited  monarchy  and 
a  free  constitution ;  free,  at  least,  after  the  measure  and  the 
manner  of  the  constitution  established  in  England. 

Very  different  were  the  feelings  of  such  men ;  and  Mounier 
and  his  friends,  immediately  after  these  outrages  at  Versailles 
on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and  before  the  Assembly  hisid 
left  the  place,  held  a  meeting,  and  considered  the  situation  of 
their  country  and  their  own. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  deplorable  than  must  have  ap- 
peared to  patriots  like  these,  the  circumstances  of  both ;  them- 
selves defeated  and  disappointed  in  their  dearest  hopes,  without 
the  chance  of  being  further  useful ;  their  country  abandoned  to 
the  caprices  of  a  giddy  and  bloody  populace ;  and  their  king, 
whom  they  had  not  meant  thtis  to  assist  and  honour,  left  to' 
TOJ..  I.  *  c  c 
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await  hiB  fiite,  in  the  midst  of  his  helpless  £unil j,  and  to  stnl 
the  resEolt  of  a  rerolation  which  they  had  themselves  so  oontii* 
buted  to  set  first  in  motion,  and  whieh  it  was  now  no  longer  ii 
thdr  power  to  direct  or  to  control. 

The  conscioosness  of  ▼irtuous  intention  must  support  men  a 
sitoations  like  these :  their  reflectious,  however  t^ey  may  hSi, 
can  never  be  like  those  of  men  who  are  disappointed  in  entfxi> 
prises  of  gqilt;  for  they  have  at  least  meant  well,  and  tfas 
Almighty  Master  has  not  left  afllicted  virtue  without  its  i^pn* 
priate  support — ^but  still  what  is  suffered  is  severe.  There  ll 
nothing  of  joy  or  triumph,  there  is  little  of  cheerfulness  in  wliit 
passes  in  the  virtuous  mind  on  these  occasions ;  and  we  are  thv 
taught  the  duty  of  being  prudent,  if  possible,  as  well  as  beos- 
volent ;  that  laudable  intentions  are  not  of  themselves  Bufficieot; 
that  we  are  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  them ;  that  good  must  n^ 
only  be  attempted,  but  accomplished. 

The  mortification,  the  indignant  feelings,  the  agonies  of  met 
of  high  sensibility  in  great  conjunctures  of  affairs  like  these,  aw 
best  described  by  what  was  written  by  Lally  ToUendal  himsd^* 
(the  measure,  you  will  observe,  that  these  first  patriots  of  tb» 
Revolution  resolved  upon  was  a  secession  &om  the  Assemh^ 
altogether). 

"  The  part  I  have  taken,"  says  he,  alluding  to  this  secession 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  "  is  well  justified  in  my  own  eyeef 
und  neither  has  this  guilty  city,  nor  its  still  more  guilty  AmBS^ 
bly,  any  claim  upon  me  to  justify  myself  further ;  but  I  hsved 
at  heart,  no  doubt,  that  you,  and  people  like  you,  should  sot 
condemn  me.  My  health,  I  solenmiy  assure  you,  would  rendff 
the  discharge  of  my  functions  impossible,  but  setting  this  aside^ 
it  is  quite  beyond  any  power  of  mine  to  bear  any  longer  tb 
horror  that  1  feel  at  all  this  blood ;  these  heads  carried  <■ 
pikes ;  this  queen  all  but  assassinated ;  this  king  dragged  aloof 
as  a  captive,  entering  Paris  in  the  midst  of  his  assassins,  sai 
preceded  by  the  heads  of  his  unfortunate  body  guards ;  thetf 
perfidious  janizaries  (the  old  French  guards  he  means),  thai 
assassins,  these  female  cannibals ;  this  cry  of  '  All  the  Bishops 
to  the  Lanteme,'  at  the  very  moment  when  the  king  was  eota> 
ing  his  capital  with  the  two  bishops  of  his  council  in  his  cd^ 
riage ;  the  report  of  a  musket  which  I  saw  fired  into  one  of  tfcft 
carriages  of  the  queen;  M.  Eailly  calling  this  a  beautiful  day; 
the  Assembly  declaring  coldly,  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  that 
it  did  not  consist  with  its  dignity  to  go  in  a  body  and  cnviroi 
the  king ;  M.  Mirabeau  saying  (and  with  impunity),  in  that 
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Assembly,  that  the  vessel  of  the  state,  far  from  being  stayed  in 
its  course,  would  only  launch  itself  forward  with  greater  rapidity 
than  ever  towards  regeneration ;  M.  Barnave  smiling,  as  well 
as  he,  when  torrents  of  blood  were  flowing  around  us ;  the  vir- 
tuous Mounier  escaping  by  a  sort  of  miracle  from  twenty  assas- 
sins, that  wished  to  make  of  his  head  one  trophy  more. 

*'  Such  are  the  horrors  that  make  me  s^rear  never  to  set  foot 
again  in  that  den  of  cannibals,  where  I  have  no  longer  the 
strength  to  raise  my  voice  at  all,  where  now  for  six  weeks  I 
have  raised  it  in  vain :  for  myself,  Mounier,  and  every  honour- 
able man^  the  last  effort  that  we  could  make  for  the  common 
good  was  to  fly  from  this  Assembly.  Any  idea  of  personal 
danger  never  approached  me.  I  should  blush  to  have  to  defend 
myself  from  any  charge  of  the  kind.  I  have  stiU  received  on 
my  journey,  from  this  people  (less  guilty  are  they  than  those 
who  have  made  them  drunk  with  fury),  I  have  received  accla- 
mations and  applauses,  with  which  others  might  have  been  flat- 
tered, but  which  have  made  me  only  shudder.  It  is  to  the  in- 
dignation, to  the  horror,  to  the  physical  convulsions  which  are 
excited  in  me  by  the  veiy  sight  of  blood,  that  I  have  yielded. 
Death  one  can  brave ;  one  can  brave  it  when  any  good  is  to  be 
done,  again  and  again ;  but  no  power  under  heaven,  no  opinion 
public  or  private,  has  a  right  to  condemn  me  to  suffer  a  thou- 
sand punishments  every  minute,  and  for  no  possible  use,  and 
condemn  me  to  die  of  despair  and  rage,  in  the  midst  of  triumphs 
and  of  guilt,  which  I  can  neither  prevent  nor  stay.  They  will 
proscribe  me ;  they  will  confiscate  my  property :  I  will  dig  the 
earth  ;  I  shall,  at  least,  see  them  no  longer. 

"  Such  is  my  justification." 

Mounier,  in  like  manner,  explained  the  motives  of  his  seces- 
sion, and  at  some  length.  He  thought  it  would  be  an  useless 
sacrifice  of  himself,  he  said,  to  speak  the  truth  either  at  Ver- 
sailles or  Paris,  and  yet  that  to  be  silent  was  to  be  criminal ;  he 
therefore  declared  openly,*  that  he  would  neither  commit  gi^ilt 
himself,  nor  be  an  accomplice  in  the  guilt  of  others.  He  then 
describes  the  circumstances  that  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
remain  in  the  Assembly  any  longer ;  the  duty,  on  the  contrary, 
that  was'  imposed  upon  him  to  return  to  his  constituents,  and 
lay  the  truth  before  them.  He  considers  the  proceedings  of  the 
5tii  and  6  th  of  October,  as  an  insurrection  against  the  king.  He 
considers  him  as  in  a  state  of  durance,  and  the  Assembly  itself 
OB  no  longer  free.  Even  at  Yersailles,  he  says,  that  the  gedle- 
ries  expressed  their  opinions,  and  that  he  often  saw  the  effects 
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produced  by  proacripiioiis  and  menaces.  If  firmness  and  gM 
intentions  could  be  of  use,  he  concludes,  "  I  might  hope  t»' 
useful ;  but  I  cannot  show  indifference  to  crimes." 

The  whole  memoir,  and  the  part  extracted  from  Lallj  Tolki 
dal,  are  both  in  the  notes  to  the  third  yolume  of  Bailly^s  MenMn 

These  extracts  will  sujficiently  show  you  what  was  thonij 
of  these  transactions,  and  of  the  Assembly  itseli^  by  those  ft 
of  the  more  early  movers  of  the  Bevolution,  at  this  psrtievl 
period  of  its  progress,  those  who  first  seceded.  Whether  tin 
were,  after  all,  right  in  seceding,  is  indeed  another  and  aw 
difficult  question ;  an  allusion  to  which  has  given  occasiaD 
one  of  the  many  striking  and  afEecting  passages  in  the  wntqj 
of  Mr.  Burke. 

"  I  cannot  bring  myself,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  addresaiDg  hii 
self  to  one  of  the  patriots,  who  had  not  seceded,  and  allading 
those  who  had,  **  severely  to  condemn  persons  who  arewhol 
unable  to  bear  so  much  as  the  sight  of  those  men  in  the  thro 
of  legislation,  who  are  only  fit  to  be  the  objects  of  criminal 
tice.  If  fatigue,  if  disgust,  if  unsurmountable  nausea,  ' 
them  away  from  such  spectacles,  '  ubi  miseparum  pare  noai 
nima  erat,  videre  et  aspici,'  I  cannot  blame  them." 

*'  Again ;  last  and  worst,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  "  who  could  e 
dure  to  hear  this  unnatural,  insolent,  and  savage  despotii 
called  liberty  ?  If  at  this  distance,  sitting  quietly  by  my  firt» 
cannot  read  their  decrees  and  speeches  without  indig[nalu 
shall  I  condemn  those  who  had  fled  from  the  actual  sight  i^ 
hearing  of  those  horrors  ?  No,  no ;  mankind  has  no  title 
demand  that  we  should  be  slaves  to  their  guilt  and  insolence, 
that  we  should  serve  them  in  spite  of  themselves.  Minds, « 
with  the  poignant  grief  of  insulted  virtue,  filled  with  high  « 
dain  against  the  pride  of  triumphant  baseness,  often  have  it^ 
in  their  choice  to  stand  their  ground.  Their  complexion 
might  defy  the  rack)  cannot  go  through  such  a  trial;  somet 
very  high  must  fortify  men  to  that  proof ;  but  when  1 1 
driven  to  comparison,  surely  I  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment^ 
prefer,  to  such  men  as  are  common,  those  heroes  who,  in  * 
midst  of  despair,  perform  all  the  tasks  of  hope;  who  boI 
their  feelings  to  their  duties  ;  who  in  the  cause  of  human 
liberty,  and  honour,  abandon  aU  the  satisfactions  of  life  ii^ 
every  day  incur  a  fresh  risk  of  life  itself.  Do  me  the  justice 
believe  that  I  never  can  prefer  any  fastidious  virtue  (Tirtae*' 
to  the  unconquered  perseverance,  to  the  affectionate  patifiOK 
those  who  watch  night  and  day  by  the  bedside  of  their  ddiiM 
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country ;  who,  for  their  love  to  that  dear  and  venerable  name, 
"bear  all  the  disgusts  and  the  buffets  they  receive  from  their 
frantic  mother.  Sir,  I  do  look  upon  you  as  true  martyrs;  I 
regard  you  as  soldiers  who  act  far  more  in  the  spirit  of  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  than  those  who 
have  left  you ;  though  I  must  first  bolt  myself  very  thoroughly, 
and  know  that  I  could  do  better,  before  I  can  censure  them.  I 
assure  you,  sir,  that  when  I  consider  your  unconquerable  fidelity 
to  your  sovereign  and  your  country,  the  coun^e,  fortitude,  and 
magnanimity,  and  long  suffering  of  yourself  and  the  Abb^ 
Maury  and  M.  Cazales,  and  of  many  worthy  persons  of  all  orders 
in  your  Assembly,  I  forget,  in  the  lustre  of  these  great  qualities, 
that  on  your  side  has  been  displayed  an  eloquence  so  rational, 
manly,  and  convincing,  that  no  time  or  country  perhaps  has  ever 
excelled.  But  your  taleuts  disappear  in  my  admiration  of  your 
virtues.  As  to  li.  Mounier  and  M.  Lally,  I  have  always  wished 
to  do  justice  to  their  parts  and  their  eloquence,  and  the  general 
purity  of  their  motives.  Indeed  I  saw  very  well  from  the  be- 
ginning the  mischiefs  which,  with  all  their  talents  and  good 
intentions,  they  would  do  their  country,  through  their  confidence 
in  systems. 

''  But  their  distemper  was  an  epidemic  malady.  They  were 
young  and  inexperienced,  and  when  will  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced men  learn  caution  and  distrust  of  themselves  ?  and  when 
will  men,  young  and  old,  if  suddenly  raised  to  far  higher  power 
than  that  which  absolute  kings  and  emperors  commonly  enjoy, 
learn  any  thing  like  moderation  ?  These  gentlemen  conceived 
that  they  were  chosen  to  new  model  the  state,  and  even  the 
whole  order  of  civil  society  itseK.  The  fault  of  M.  Mounier  and 
M.  Lally  was  great,  but  it  was  very  general.  If  those  gentle- 
men stopped  when  they  came  to  the  brink  of  the  gulf  of  guilt 
and  public  misery,  th«t  yawned  before  them,  in  the  abyss  of 
these  dark  and  bottomless  speculations,  I  forgive  their  first 
error ;  in  that  they  were  involved  with  many.  Their  repentance 
was  their  own." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Burice,  and  I  will  dwell  a 
little  longer  upon  this  particular  part  of  the  history  of  the  Bevo- 
lution,  this  secession  of  the  first  patriots  from  the  Assembly, 
both  because  the  propriety  of  such  secessions  is  a  curious  and  not 
uncommon  question  in  political  science,  and.  because  the  consi- 
deration of  it  will  make  you  reconsider  the  past,  and  will  again 
bring  before  your  riew  many  striking  particulars  and  characters, 
and  an  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Bevolution  itself. 
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I  will  mentioii  to  you  the  &ct8  of  the  case  as  I  Trndentfli 
them.  You  have  heard  the  eloquence  of  the  case;  obsemngv 
the  £Eu;ts.  I  will  report  them  to  you  from  Bertrand  de  MoleTib 
the  minister. 

"  When  the  king  had  left  Versailles,"  says  the  writer,  «tb 
discussions  of  the  Assemhly  were  frequently  interrapted  byeat* 
plaints  of  insults  and  menaces  directed  against  a  great  wnk 
of  the  deputies.  Many  of  them,  little  encouraged  by  the  deem 
which  had  declared  Uieir  persons  iuTiolahle,  withdrew  to 
selves ;  and,  in  the  space  of  two  days,  the  president  had  Itti 
obliged  to  give  passports  to  about  three  hundred  of  hiscolleflgm 
among  whom  were  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  M.  Lallj,  and  I 
Mounier. 

'^  It  would  be  a  great  mistake,"  says  the  same  author,  "b 
suppose  that  all  the  deputies  who  retired  were  indneediif 
motives  of  fear.  Those  whom  I  have  named  cannot  certaii^ 
be  accounted  in  this  class ;  but  they  were  all  as  disgnstei  • 
discouraged,  at  seeing  the  factious  so  completely  triumph,  v 
compel  the  king,  not  only  to  sanction  the  new  eonstita&iid 
principles,  but  to  fix  his  r^dence  at  Paris.  They  could  ■ 
longer  hope  to  persuade  the  Assembly  to  return  to  their  8y«l» 
of  two  houses ;  they  foresaw  the  fatd  consequences  of  the  ^ 
rages  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and,  convinced  that  ^' 
should  labour  in  vain  to  prevent  them,  they  chose  to  resi^ 
their  places,  and  withdraw  from  the  state  of  inability  and  'v» 
tivity  to  which  they  found  themselves  reduced.  The  retreits 
nearly  half  of  the  bishops  ought  much  less  to  be  attributedj 
fear  than  indignation ;  to  the  conviction  that  aU  was  lost)  » 
the  embarrassment  that  would  naturally  be  produced  by«» 
criminal  violence  among  men,  whose  situation  and  whose  baW 
of  tranquil  life  rendered  them  strangers  to  civil  commotioD& 

"  I  am  very  far,"  he  continues,  "  from  blaming « the  m«W* 
of  the  deputies  who  withdrew  themselves  at  this  pert*? 
without  doubt  they  were  very  pure  and  very  laudable;  yet  it" 
but  too  true  that  the  consequences  of  their  withdrawing  W* 
disastrous.  How  many  unjust  and  atrocious  decrees  might  »• 
not  cite  which  passed  by  a  very  small  majority,  and  which  ti>tf 
votes  would  have  prevented. 

"  If  the  nobility  and  clergy  had  retired  altc^ther  in  a  l»fr> 
their  retreat  might  have  been  of  the  most  important  Berrise; 
but  a  partial  desertion  of  worthy  men  fix)m  all  the  orders  ccw 
but  ensure  a  majority  to  the  factious  and  triumph  to  vilbii^ 
He  who  deserts  his  post  renders  himself  answerable,  notoov 
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for  the  loss  of  all  the  good  he  could  have  done  ui  it,  but  for  all 
the  evil  he  might  have  prevented.*' 

Such  is  the  account  given  and  the  opinions  offered  by  Ber- 
trand  de  Moleville,  an  account  confirmed  by  all  the  other  histo- 
rians. Malouet,  Clermont  de  Tonnerre,  and  others  remained  ; 
the  Abb6  de  Maury  and  Cazales  continued  their  gallant  warfare 
to  the  last. 

And  here  it  may  be  remembered,  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  that  the  more  moderate  party  seceded  in  like  manner 
from  the  Long  Parliament,  and  retired  to  Oxford  (Hyde,  after- 
wards Lord  Clarendon,  among  them),  and  with  the  same  de- 
plorable consequences.  Measures  of  this  kind  are  always  to  be 
avoided.  In  the  instance  of  France  before  us,  the  very  situation 
of  the  king  himself  should  have  decided  the  question.  Why 
was  he  to  be  left  to  suffer,  the  general  victim,  the  unhappy 
being  on  whom  alone  the  storm  was  to  beat  ?  ''If  the  kmg 
goes  to  Paris,''  said  nobly  the  Archbishop  of  Aix  to  some  of  his 
brother  prelates,  "/go;  if  he  remains,  /remain.  Wherever 
lie  is,  we  ought  to  be.  We  have  no  force  to  defend  him,  but  we 
do  our  duty." 

Having  thus  briefly  exhibited  the  affecting  eloquence  of  Lally 
Tollendal,  the  powerful  observations  of  Burke,  and  the  facts  of 
the  case  from  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  with  his  very  reasonable 
opinions,  I  will  now  proceed. 

From  the  moment  of  the  secession  of  so  many  distinguished 
men,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Assembly  itself  to  the  city  of  Paris, 
the  cause  of  the  old  opinions  was  on  the  whole  at  an  end ;  the 
triumph  of  the  new  opinions  was  complete.  Any  system,  like 
that  of  the  EngUsh  constitution,  of  checks  and  balances,  and  of 
a  monarchy  supported  by  posts  and  places,  and  defended  by 
aristocratic  orders  of  clergy  and  nobility,  was  now  impossible, 
and  was  thought  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  society  and  the 
general  rights  of  mankind.  Other  notions  and  other  views  of  • 
the  public  happiness  had  become  popular ;  the  new  opinions 
were  more  and  more  entertained ;  and  the  Eevolution,  as  it  was 
called,  was  to  go  on,  in  defiance  of  its  enemies  and  in  disregard 
of  its  calumniators,  till  the  welfare  of  France  was  accomplished, 
end  a  new  era  had  commenced,  to  be  marked  by  the  renovation 
and  improvement  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

And  this  is  now,  as  it  has  been  firom  the  first,  to  become  a  source 
of  your  instruction.  You  are  to  observe  still  further  these  new 
opinions;  you  have  already  been  called  to  do  so,  particularly 
from  the  14tb  of  July :  you  are  now  to  proceed,  and  watch  the 
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measures  they  led  to  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  oonsequcnoeBlf 
which  they  were  followed,  from  the  5th  and  6th  of  Octobali^ 
the  close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

I  will  first  offer  you  a  very  general  and  brief  account  of  ikm 
measures;  and  next  an  account,  first,  of  the  effect  produced «. 
the  king  and  higher  orders  in  France,  and,  again,  on  the  n'  * 
of  different  writers  and  reasoners,  more  particularly  in  our  oii 
country. 

I  conceire  this  to  be  a  part  of  the  general  subject  bighlyfittet 
to  afford  you  instruction,  if  you  can  but  meditate  it  with  dtt 
calmness,  impartiality,  and  patience. 

Of  these  new  opinions,  then,  the  great  and  visible  result  pn> 
duced  in  the  course  of  about  two  years,  was  the  Constitutkntf 
1791,  the  work  of  the  first  or  Constituent  Assembly.  This  Am 
sembly  laboured  on,  through  evil  and  good  report,  tor  these  tfii 
years,  from  this  last  crisis  which  we  have  spoken  o^  thatoflhl| 
dth  and  6th  of  October,  1789 ;  and  then,  at  the  end  of  SepteM 
ber  1791,  terminated  their  sittings,  delivering  to  their  fdkv* 
citizens  at  the  same  time  this  the  last  product  of  their  xaMi 
exertions  for  the  renovation  and  happiness  of  their  country,  tti 
Constitution  of  1791.  This  was  tiieir  work,  this  was  theM 
practical  result  of  the  new  opinions.  It  was  soon  overttirov^: 
and  melancholy  events  followed ;  but  of  these  we  must  speik. 
hereafter.  We  must  first  attend  to  the  leading  decrees  in  tb 
Assembly,  which  showed  the  nature  and  the  progress  of  the  neff 
opinions.  We  must  acquire  some  general  notion,  sufficient  k 
the  present,  of  the  Constitution  of  1791. 

These  decrees  were  in  brief  tho  following. 

The  kingdom  was,  in  the  first  place,  immediately  divided  iiii 
eighty-three  new  departments,  and  all  the  former  syston  ff 
different  provinces,  with  their  different  usages  and  laws,  W 
swept  away.  The  parliaments  followed,  llie  great  estalM'^ 
ment  of  the  GaUican  church  was  dissolved,  as  I  have  aliei^- 
endeavoured  to  describe  to  you  in  a  former  lecture.  All  titkl  ^ 
of  nobility  were  formally  extinguished ;  that  is,  there  was  it 
end,  real  and  apparent,  of  the  two  ancient  orders  of  the  deisf 
and  the  nobility.  The  ministers  of  tiie  crown  were  not  to  ^ 
members  of  the  Assembly.  These  great  measures  marked  liM 
progress  of  the  new  opinions  after  the  5th  and  6th  of  Oetoba» 
in  addition  to  those  that  had  mckrked  their  progress  before,  wk»A 
had  ako  been  most  important:  the  rejection,  for  instane^^ 
the  two  houses ;  of  the  king's  absolute  veto ;  and  tiie  new  td  ^ 
civic  organization  of  the  national  military  Idroe :  that  is,  ti» 
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army,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  were  taken  away  from  the  crown, 
and  tiiie  whole  kingdom  and  its  legislation  and  official  business 
were  organized  and  adjusted  on  a  new  and  different  system. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  therefore  turned  out  at  last  to  be,  a 
sort  of  experiment  to  try,  with  how  little  patronage,  respect, 
and  executive  power,  a  king  could  maintain  and  carry  on  a 
limited  monarchy. 

The  event  was,  that  such  a  monarchy  did  not  stand,  and  was 
never  likely  to  stand. 

We  win  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject.  What 
in  the  meantime,  what  were  the  efifiects  produced  by  their  leading 
decrees  on  the  king  and  higher  orders  in  France  ?  And  se- 
condly, what  was  the  effect  produced  on  our  own  writers  and 
statesmen  ?  These  shall  be  the  subjects  of  the  remainder  of  my 
lecture,  that  you  may  the  better  comprehend  the  nature  of  this 
particular  period  of  history,  one  most  memorable  and  extra- 
ordinary. 

These  prooeedings  could  not  be  approved  by  the  king,  and 
those  who  were  more  or  less  attached  to  the  old  opinions.  The 
king  indeed  was  a  prisoner,  and  he  at  last,  as  you  will  soon  see, 
endeavoured  to  escape,  but  he  failed ;  and  the  progress  of  the 
new  opinions  became  then  more  violent  than  ever.  The  court, 
and  all  of  the  old  school,  resisted  the  Constituent  Assembly  in 
every  way  they  could,  and  continuaUy  turned  their  eyes  to 
foreign  powers  for  assistance.  These  foreign  powers  were  more 
and  more  disposed  to  interfere  by  force  in  assertion  of  the  old 
opinions,  from  what  became  to  them  more  and  more  the  offensive 
nature  of  the  new ;  and  while  La  Fayette  and  his  friends — the 
last  friends  that  the  king  and  the  monarchy  had—- succeeded  to 
the  task  of  Mounier  and  his  friends  (the  task  of  mitigating  the 
new  opinions  by  some  adherence  to  the  old),  their  efforts  were 
continually  attended  with  more  and  more  difficulty,  from  the 
continuaUy  growing  hatred  felt  by  the  court  on  the  one  side,  and 
continually  increasing  distrust  felt  by  the  patriots  on  the  other. 

Such  was  the  effect  (and  a  most  unhappy  effect)  of  these  great 
leading  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly  on  the  king  and  higher 
orders  of  France. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  writers  and  statesmen  out  of  France, 
more  particularly  those  of  our  own  country ;  and  we  wiU  advert 
to  the  sentiments  with  which  these  memorable  scenes  were  sur- 
veyed by  men  of  intelligence  and  reffection,  not  resident  in  the 
kingdom,  at  this  singular  crisLs  of  the  world. 

The  government  of  France  had  long  been  considered  by  such 
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men^  as  on  the  whole,  in  church,  a  sort  of  splendid  superstition, 
a  most  unworthy  representation  of  Christianity ;  and  as  in  state, 
a  sort  of  qualified  despotism. 

The  Constituent  Assemhly  was  supposed  to  have  freed  the 
country  from  temporal  and  spiritual  thraldom.  This  was,  in 
hrief,  the  general  view  of  the  suhjcct  taken  hy  henevolent  and 
intelligent  men ;  and  the  means  that  had  heen  resorted  to,  and 
the  immediate  consequences  w^re  not  very  scrupulously  in- 
quired  into,  the  result  heing  apparently  so  magnificent.  The 
attention  too  was  easily  caught  by  particular  ol^'ects  that  had 
been  accomplished,  objects  in  themselves  most  striking  and  im- 
portant. The  government  had  been  rested  upon  free  principles; 
the  Bastile  had  been  destroyed;  lettres  de  cachet  aboli^ed; 
feudal  impediments  and  oppressions  of  every  kind  removed ;  re- 
ligious liberty  established ;  the  system  of  law  made  uniform; 
the  criminal  jurisprudence  reformed;  monasteries  abolished; 
and,  by  making  the  military  force  consist  of  the  citizens  of  the 
country,  freedom,  and  all  these  new  and  weighty  advantages, 
seemed  to  be  for  ever  secured  from  the  machinations  of  arbitrary 
power. 

Such  an  event,  as  the  appearance  of  liberty  in  such  a  kingdom 
as  France,  was  naturally  hailed  by  the  generality  of  liberal  and 
good  men,  of  whatever  country,  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  could 
have  happened.     The  poets  everywhere  took  fire ;  they  saw 

^*  O'er  the  vine-covered  hilU  and  gay  regions  of  France, 
The  day-star  of  liberty  rise." 

The  poet  of  Caledonia,  who,  like  the  lark  that  hovered  over 
his  plough,  ''  warbled  his  native  wood-notes  wild,''  the  ardent 
and  impetuous  Bums,  saw  a  vision  of  Liberty,  that  stood 
"  tiptoe  on  his  misty  mountain's  top." 

Another  poet,  in  like  manner.  Dr.  Darwin,  a  great,  though 
now  neglected  poet,  who  was  the  first  that  could  persuade  ti^e 
Muses  to  enter  the  factories  of  the  artisan  and  the  laboratories 
of  the  philosopher,  expressed  himself  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  hope  that  then  so  generally  animated  the  minds  of  dis- 
tinguished men  on  the  subject  of  the  French  Bevolution.  He 
is  speaking  of  Liberty. 

"  I<ong  had  the  giant  form  on  Gallia's  plains 
Inglorious  slept,  unconscious  of  his  chains : 
Round  his  large  limhs  were  wound  a  thousand  strings^ 
By  the  weak  hands  of  confessors  and  kings ; 
0  er  his  closed  eyes  a  triple  veil  was  hound, 
i\nd  steely  rivets  locked  him  to  the  ground; 
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While  stern  Bastile  with  iron  cage  inthrals 
His  folded  limbs,  and  hems  in  marble  walU. 
Touched  by  the  patriot  flame,  he  rent  amazed 
The  flimsy  bonds,  and  round  and  round  him  gazed ; 
Starts  up  from  earth,  above  the  admiring  throng 
Lifts  his  colossal  form,  and  towers  along ; 
High  o*er  his  foes  his  hundred  arms  he  rears. 
Ploughshares  his  swords,  and  prunin^-hooks  his  spears ; 
Calls  to  the  good  and  brave,  with  vpice  that  rolls 
Like  heaven's  own  thunder  round  the  echoing  poles; 
Gives  to  the  winds  his  banner  broad  unfurled^ 
And  gathers  in  the  shade  the  living  world." 

A  T^ry  different,  and  a  still  greater  poet,  that  had  arisen  a 
few  years  before,  the  unhappy  Cowper,  in  the  musings  of  his 
imagination,  had  glanced  on  the  Bastile  of  Prance,  and  had  an- 
ticipated the  feelings  that  were  afterwards  to  animate  the  bosoms 
of  his  countrymen,  for  assuredly  such  feelings  did  animate  their 
bosoms  in  the  month  of  July  1789. 

"  Ye  horrid  towers,  the  abode  of  broken  hearts, 
Ye  dungeons,  and  ye  cages  of  despair. 
That  monarchs  have  supplied,  from  a^e  to  age, 
With  music,  such  as  suits  their  sovereign  ears. 
The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable  men  ! 
There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap 
To  hear  that  ye  were  fallen  at  last ;  to  know 
That  even  our  enemies,  so  oft  employed 
In  forging  chains  for  us,  themselves  were  free ; 
For  he  who  values  Liberty,  confines 
His  zeal  for  her  predominance  within 
No  narrow  bounds ;  her  cause  engages  him 
Wherever  pleaded ;  'tis  the  cause  of  man." 

You  can  little  conceive  the  feelings  of  mankind  at  that  extra- 
ordinary period  of  the  world,  still  less  what  they  afterwards  be- 
came as  the  revolution  advanced ;  certainly  you  can  little  con- 
ceive them. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  the  great  philosophic  statesman  of 
our  own  country,  Mr.  Burke,  seems  on  the  subject  of  France  to 
have  been  very  cautious  from  the  first.  He  seems  to  have  been 
able,  even  though  living  at  the  time,  to  have  surveyed  these 
events  as  calmly  as  we  can  now. 

80  early  as  the  9th  of  August,  1789,  according  to  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  Prior  in  his  Life  of  him,  he  made  the  following 
observations  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Lord  Charlemont ;  and  this 
letter,  I  find  firom  an  application  to  the  present  Lord  Charlemont, 
is  genuine. 
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**  The  thing,  indeed  (says  he),  thotigh  I  thought  I  saw  8oni> 
thing  like  it  in  progress  for  several  years,  has  ^till  somevltf 
in  it  paradoxical  and  mysterious.  The  spirit  it  is  impossible  Mt 
to  admire :  but  the  old  Farisiaii  ferocity  has  broken  out  ia  i 
shocking  manner.  It  is  true,  that  this  may  not  be  more  thai 
sudden  explosion :  if  so,  no  indication  can  be  taken  from  it;  M 
if  it  should  be  eharaeter^  rather  than  accidsnt,  then  that  peofli 
are  not  fit  for  liberty,  and  must  have  a  strong  hand,  like  thatif 
their  former  masters,  to  coerce  them. 

''  lien  must  have  a  certain  fond  of  natural  moderation  ti 
qualify  them  for  freedom,  else  it  becomes  noxious  to  themsebe^ 
and  a  perfect  nuisance  to  everybody  else.  What  will  be  the  CTa| 
it  b  hard,  I  think,  still  to  say.  To  form  a  solid  constitatiaiiil' 
quires  wisdom  as  well  as  spirit ;  and  whether  the  French  btfl 
wise  heads  among  them,  or  if  they  possess  such,  whether  ^ 
have  authority  equal  to  their  wisdom,  is  yet  to  be  seen,  h 
meantime,  the  progress  of  the  whole  ajB^  is  one  of  the  i 
curious  matters  of  speculation  that  ever  was  exhibited."-^.  5€ 

This  was  written  so  early  as  the  9th  of  August,  1789,  yh^ 
on  account  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  every  other  Mend  of  libol 
was  probably,  in  this  country  at  least,  animated  with  no  fil 
ings  but  those  of  hope  and  triumph. 

The  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  the  destruction  of  the 
rights  and  privileges,  or  rather  of  the  feudal  tyrannies,  as  I 
might  lawfully  be  exercised  by  the  great  land  proprietors, 
just  before  occurred;  and  early  in  &e  month  of  October, 
Burke  appears  to  have  written  to  M.  de  Menonville,  a  m 
of  the  National  Assembly,  who  requested  his  opinionB. 
letter  appears  in  Prior  (p.  848),  and  has  every  mark  of 
authentic. 

But  in  this  letter  also  there  is  nothing  of  exnltatLon;  Jt 
hesitation,  distrust,  and  doubt. 

**  The  freedom  that  I  love,"  says  he,  "  is  social  freedom, 
is  that  state  of  things  in  which  the  liberty  of  no  man,  and« 
body  of  men,  is  in  a  condition  to  trespass  on  the  liberty  d 
person,  or  any  description  of  persons,  in  society. 

'*  I  have  nothing  to  check  my  wishes  towards  the  estdiH 
ment  of  a  solid  and  rational  scheme  of  liberty  in  France. 

*'  When,  therefore,  I  shall  learn,  that  in  France  tiie 
(by  whatever  description  he  is  quaHfied)  is  in  a  -ped&d  i 
legal  security  with  regard  to  his  life,  to  his  property,  to  die 
controlled  duposal  of  his  person,  to  the  free  use  of  his  im 
and  his  faculties ;  when  I  hear  that  he  is  protected  in  the 
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ficial  employment  of  the  estates  to  which/  by  the  favour  of  set- 
tled law,  he  was  bom,  or  is  provided  with  a  fair  compensation 
for  them ;  when  I  know  all  this  of  Erance,  I  shall  be  as  well 
pleased  as  any  one  must  be,"  &c.  &c. 

These  expressions  show  plainly  enough  the  state  of  the  mind 
of  ilr.  Burke  at  the  time. 

In  a  second  letter,  which  must  have  been  written  after  the  5th 
and  6th  of  October,  he  speaks  in  a  manner  far  more  distinct  and 
determiiied. 

(Page  352.)  "If  any  of.  those  horrid  deeds,  which  surely 
have  not  been  misinterpreted  to  us,  were  the  acts  of  the  rulers, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  an  armed  people  under  such  rulers  ? 
Or  if  (which  possibly  may  be  the  case)  there  is  in  reality  and 
substance  no  ruler ;  and  that  the  chiefs  are  driven  before  the  peo- 
pie,  rather  than  lead  them ;  and  if  the  armed  corps  are  composed 
of  men  who  have  no  fixed  principle  of  obedience,  and  are  embo- 
died only  by  the  prevalence  of  some  general  inclination ;  who 
can  repute  himself  safe  among  a  people  so  Prions  and  so  senseless? 

"  In  all  appearance,  the  new  system  is  a  most  bungling  and 
unworkmanlike  performance.  I  confess  I  see  no  principle  of 
coherence,  co-operation,  or  just  subordination  of  parts  in  this 
whole  project ;  nor  any  the  least  aptitude  to  the  conditions  and 
wants  of  the  state  to  which  it  is  applied ;  nor  anything  well  ima- 
gined for  the  formation,  provision,  or  direction  of  a  common 
force.  The  direct  contrary  appears  to  me.  I  cannot  think  with 
you,  that  the  Assembly  have  done  much.  They  have,  indeed, 
undone  a  great  deal,  and  so  completely  broken  up  their  country 
as  a  state,  that,  I  assure  you,  there  are  few  here  such  Antigaili- 
cans  as  not  to  feel  some  pity  on  the  deplorable  view  of  the  wreck 
of  France.  I  confess  to  you,  that  till  I  saw  it  I  could  not  con- 
ceive that  any  men  in  public  could  have  shown  so  little  mercy 
to  their  country." 

This  was  very  strong  language,  and  must  have  been  the 
result  of  the  outrages  Uiat  he  had  observed  committed  by  the 
populace  of  Paris,  and  the  sweeping  measures  that,  had  been 
adopted  by  the  National  Assembly.  The  current  of  the  new 
opinions  had  run  very  high  from  the  fall  of  the  Bastile  on  the 
14th  of  July ;  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  the  5th  and  6th  of 
October,  had  occurred ;  and  during  all  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
the  proceedings  in  France  had  been  careMly  watched  by  Mr. 
Burke,  and,  therefore,  soon  after  the  meeting  of  our  own  parlia- 
ment in  January  1 790,  so  early  as  the  9th  of  February,  1 790, 
not  a  y«ar  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  States  General  in  May 
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1789,  he  took  nis  part  in  tiie  Engtiah  House  of  CommooB, 
reetl J  in  opposition  to  the  whole  systein  of  the  Fr^ch  pati 
and  rolen,  and  protested,  in  the  moat  decided  tenna,  agauut 
piiDciplea,  proceedings,  and  tendencies  of  the  French  Bevolot 
The  other  great  dutingniahed  statesman  and  Mend  to  libe 
Hr.  Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  had  in  conversation,  and  in 
house  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  French  people  in 
straggle  for  liberty,  and  his  exaltation  in  their  success,  for  so 
it  appeared  to  him  to  be ;  and  the  difference  of  opinion  beti 
these  illustrious  men  was  so  vital,  that  a  rapture  was  evid 
possible,  and  even  to  be  expected. 

A  meeting  of  the  Whig  party  (Mr.  Burke  included), 
understood,  was  held  at  Burlington  House  immediately 
It  lasted  fh>m  ten  at  night  to  three  in  the  morning,  but  it  ( 
in  the  breaking  up  of  the  assembly  amid  irreconcilable  i 
ences  of  opinion.  Great  talents,  it  is  said,  were  displayed, 
no  mutual  cempromise,  or  general  adjustment,  could  unhapj 
be  effected. 

Mr.  Burke  after  this  meeting  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  pn 
and  so  early  as  May  25  of  the  same  year,  1790,  he  toU' 
Charlemont  that  he  was  much  occupied  and  much  agitated 
his  employment,  and  his  task  was  carried  on  during  the  sam 
with  his  accustomed  ardour. 

The  result  was  memorable.  In  the  beginning  of  the  idlk 
ing  November,  1790,  was  published  his  celebrated  work, 
''  Kefleotions."  Its  appearance  was  a  sort  of  event  in  thei 
tory  of  the  revolution.  Thirty  thousand  copies  were  sold 
an  instant  in  London.  No  previous  production  ever  exdtei 
much  attention. 

The  work  must  be  considered  on  the  whole  as  a  defeofl 
the  old,  and  as  a  most  indignant  protest,  and  most  eloquent  i 
dictment,  preferred  against  the  new  opinions;  illustrated 
such  events  and  proceedings  as  had  already  taken  place  ini 
history  of  the  Revolution. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  continent  transmitted  to  Mr.  Barb  A 
approbation. 

The  University  of  Dublin  and  distinguished  members  rfO 
ford  offered  him  their  tribute  of  admiration. 

The  Archbishop  of  Aix,  and  others  of  the  dignified  cleigf 
France,  very  naturally  wrote  letters  of  acknowl^gment 

In  our  own  country,  the  most  decided  effect  was  prodocei* 
the  great  body,  not  only  of  our  clergy,  but  of  our  nobilitj, " 
statesmen,  our  men  of  letters,  and  our  people  of  property. 
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tide  of  public  opinion  Tf^as  entirely  rolled  back,  as  far  as  these 
were  concerned ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  book  was  considered 
bj  many  as  assailing  the  very  foundations  of  liberty.  Mr.  Pox 
thought  so,  and  was  not  a  man  to  conceal  his  sentiments  upon  a 
great  subject  like  this.  He  had  never  done  so  from  the  first ; 
he  had  early  made  allusions  to  the  French  Kevolution  (and  even 
in  the  House  of  Commons),  in  a  very  different  tone  and  temper 
firom  those  of  Mr.  Burke ;  and  he  had  afterwards,  both  in  public 
and  private,  avowed  opinions  totally  in  opposition  to  those  of 
Mr.  Burke's  book,  when  it  came  out. 

The  subject  of  the  Quebec  Bill,  therefore,  in  the  ensuing 
spring  of  1791,  produced  at  length  an  altercation  between  these 
two  distinguished  men,  in  the  presence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  England :  and  all  political  Mendship  between  them 
was  from  this  moment  at  an  end,  and  for  ever. 

They  had  fought  together  in  many  a  long  debate  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  the  mild  government  of  mankind,  during  the 
American  contest.  They  had  struggled  together  in  what  they 
conceived  a  generous  cause,  resistance  to  the  oppressions  of  the 
Eaflt ;  they  had  united  against  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
excessive  and  undue  influence  of  the  crown,  in  the  constitution 
of  their  own  country ;  they  had  been  bound  together  by  the 
most  ennobling  of  all  ties,  the  mutual  admiration  of  the  great 
talents  and  elevated  qualities  of  each  other;  even  a  sort  of 
tender  sympathy  existed  between  them.  Fox  declared  that 
Burke  had  been  his^  master,  and  that  he  had  learned  everything 
firom  him  that  he  could  suppose  he  knew.  And  at  a  subsequent 
period,  Mr.  Burke,  when  his  end  was  now  fast  approaching,, 
declared  in  like  manner,  that  Mr.  Fox  "  was  bom  to  be  loved." 

He  had  indeed  shown  himself  bom  to  be  loved  in  this  very 
altercation  with  Mr.  Burke  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  all 
these  mutual  merits,  these  ties  of  generous  sympathy  and  kin* 
dred  genius,  all  at  this  unhappy  moment  were  overpowered  and 
found  to  be  vain ;  and  this  memorable  conflict  in  tiie  history  of 
mankind  between  the  new  and  the  old  opinions,  which  had 
already  produced  such  extraordinary  events  in  France,  and  was 
to  be  followed  by  such  convulsions  in  that  country  and  in  Europe, 
was  first  to  be  marked  by  a  conflict  and  a  convulsion  of  two  of 
the  greatest  minds  that  had  yet  been  given  to  our  parliaments 
by  ti^e  free  constitution  of  England. 

There  may  be  those  to  whom  a  subject  of  this  kind  may  be  of 
no  material  interest.  You  are  not,  I  trust,  of  a  temperament  so 
unworthy. 
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He  is  without  genius  himself,  who  can  be  indifferent  to 
ever  has  concerned  illustrious  men  like  these ;  beings  of  a  hi^jM 
order,  who  are  destined  to  be  ranked  with  those  who  have  ~ 
the  glory  of  our  country;  the  DtV  Majores  of  the  PaDthem 
England,  whose  memory  can  never  die,  while  her  story  isyii 
be  told. 

I  must  confess  indeed,  unwillingly  confess,  that  you  will 
to  note,  and  you  may  turn  it  to  your  instruction,  the  irritabifil 
that  appear  so  often,  in  our  common  nature,  even  when  * 
nature  is  exhibited,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  in  its 
specimens.     These  irritabilities  were  fatal,  more  especially  ^ 
one  of  these  great  defenders  of  the  rights  of  humanity  was  e 
tending,  as  he  conceived,  for  the  freedom  of  mankind,  and 
other,  as  he  believed,  for  the  peace  and  good  government  of 
world.    . 

These  general  views  that  I  have  now  offered  you  on  this  pi 
ticular  period  of  the  Kevolution,  and  the  influence  that  it  \ai 
this  country,  may  be  ftirther  illustrated  by  one  or  two 
quotations,  which  I  will  proceed  to  give  you.  When  Mr. 
first  spoke  in  the  spring  of  1 790,  so  decidedly  and  at  •some  la 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  producing,  in  fact,  the  principles 
views  that  he  aftenoards  in  November  so  eloquently  and  soiii 
exhibited  in  his  book,  Mr.  Sheridan  immediately  rose,  i 
among  other  observations,  and  after  paying  some  warm 
ments  to  Mr.  Burke's  general  principles,  said,  that  "  he  eai 
not  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for  a  man  possessing  snch  pii 
ciples,  or  for  any  man  who  valued  our  own  con8titutii|ir 
revered  the  Bevolution,  that  obtained  it  for  us,  to  unite  li 
such  feelings  an  indignant,  unqualified  abhorrence  of  aU  i 
proceedings  of  the  patriotic  party  in  France.  He 
theirs  to  be  as  just  a  Eevolution  as  ours,  proceeding  npoi 
sound  a  principle,  and  a  greater  provocation.  He  vehem 
defended  the  general  views  and  conduct  of  the  National 
bly;  he  could  not  even  understand  what  was  meant  by 
charge  against  them,  of  having  overturned  the  laws,  the  ji 
and  the  revenues  of  their  country.  What  were  their 
The  arbitrary  mandates  of  capricious  despotism.  What  ih 
justice  ?  The  partial  adjudications  of  venal  magistrates.  VI 
their  revenues?  National  bankruptcy.  This  he  thoogfat^ 
fundamental  error  of  his  right  honourable  Mend's  aignad 
that  he  accused  the  National  Assembly  of  creating  that,  tU 
they  had  found  existing  in  fiill  deformity,  at  the  first  ho«< 
their  meeting.     The  public  creditor  had  been  defrauded;  i 
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manufacturerwaswithoutemploy;  trade  was  langoisliiiig;  famine 
clung  upon  the  poor,  despair  on  all.  In  this  situation  the  wis- 
dom and  feelings  of  the  nation  were  appealed  to  hy  the  govern- 
ment;  and  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  by  Englishmen,  that  a 
people  so  circumstanced  should  search  for  the  cause  and  source 
of  all  their  calamities,  or  that  they  should  find  them  in  the 
arbitrary  constitution  of  their  government,  or  in  the  prodigal 
and  corrupt  administration  of  their  revenues?  For  such  an 
evil,  when  proved,  what  remedy  could  be  resorted  to  but  a 
radical  amendment  of  the  frame  and  fabric  of  the  constitution 
itself?  This  change  was  not  the  object  of  the  2^ational  Assem- 
bly only ;  it  was  the  claim  and  cry  of  all  France  united  as  one 
man,  for  one  purpose.  He  joined  with  Mr.  Burke  in  abhorring 
the  cruelties  that  had  been  committed;  but  what  was  the 
striking  lesson,  the  awful  moral  that  was  to  be  gathered  from 
the  outrages  of  the  populace  ?  What  but  a  superior  abhorrence 
of  that  accursed  system  of  despotic^  government,  that  set  at 
nought  the  property,  the  liberty,  and  the  lives  of  the  subject ; 
a  govenmient  tiiat  dealt  in  ^extortion,  dungeons  and  tortures ; 
that  set  an  example  of  depravity  to  the  slaves  it  ruled  over :  and 
if  a  day  of  power  came  to  the  wretched  populace,  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  however  it  was  to  be  regretted,  that  they  acted 
without  those  feelings  of  justice  and  humanity  which  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  their  governors  had  stripped  them  of." 

This  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1 790,  and  this  is  the  animated 
speech,  as  he  caUs  it,  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  which  Mr.  Burke 
alludes,  when  he  gives  in  his  works  an  epitome  of  his  own. 

But  again,  soon  after  this,  it  happened  that  the  Dissenters 
applied  ^r  a  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  This  re- 
peal was  refused. 

Mrs.  Barbauld,  one  of  their  brightest  ornaments  at  the  time, 
immediately  wrote  an  eloquent  and  indignant  address  to  the 
opponents  of  the  measure :  a  sort  of  digression  to  the  subject  of 
France,  in  the  course  of  her  remonstrance,  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  general  feelings  of  the  Mends  of  liberty  at.  this  time 
in  Great  Britain,  and  in  truth,  of  the  new  opinions,  wherever 
they  were  entertained.  In  March,  1790,  ''Can  ye  not,"  she 
says,  ''  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  The  minds  of  men  are 
in  movement,  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Atlantic.  Agitated 
with  new  and  strong  emotions,  they  swell  and  heave  beneath 
oppression,  as  the  seas  beneath  the  polar  cu*cle,  when  at  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  they  grow  impatient  to  burst  their  icy  chains ; 
when  what  but  an  instant  before  seemed  so  £rm,  spread  for 
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many  a  dieary  league  like  m  flood  of  solid  marUe^  at  onoeinlk 
a  tremendoiu  noise  gives  way,  long  fissmes  spread  in  every  dM 
tion,  and  the  air  resonnds  wiUi  the  clash  of  floatmg  fragnaf 
whieh  every  honr  are  hrok^i  from  the  mass.  The  Mm 
Philosophy  is  walking  ahroad,  and  with  the  toueh  of  ItJmall 
spear  is  trying  the  establishments  of  tiie  eartJi.  The  vanMI 
forms  of  prejadice,  saperstition,  and  sernlity,  start  up  in  lUl 
tme  shapes,  which  had  long  imposed  npon  the  world  Tmder  fli 
revered  semblances  of  honour,  feith,  and  loyalty.  Whaiererl 
looso  most  be  shaken  off,  whatever  is  cormpted  must  be ' 
away,  whatever  is  not  bnUt  on  the  broad  basis  of  pablic 
most  be  thrown  to  the  ground.  Obscnre  mnrmors  gather, 
swell  into  a  tempest;  ihe  spirit  of  inquiry,  like  a  severe  li 
searching  wind,  penetrates  every  part  of  the  great  body  politic 
and  whatever  is  unsound,  whatever  is  infirm,  shrinkB  at  il 
visitation.  Liberty  here,  with  the  lifted  crazier  in  her  hd 
and  the  crucifix  conspicuous  on  her  breast;  therey  led  byi^ 
sopby,  and  crowned  with  the  civic  wreath,  animates  meal 
assert  their  long-forgotten  rights :  with  a  policy  far  more  Hbefl 
and  comprehensive  than  the  boasted  establislunents  of  Gnri 
and  Bome,  she  disuses  her  blessings  to  every  class  of  men,  li 
even  extends  a  smile  of  hope  and  promise  to  the  poor  MrM 
the  victim  of  hard,  impenetrable  avarice.  Man,  as  maOf 
comes  an  object  of  respect;  tenets  are  transferred  from  tin 
to  practice.  The  glowing  sentiment  and  the  lofty  apeeTiWi 
no  longer  serve  but  to  adorn  the  pages  of  a  book;  they 
brought  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms;  and  whats 
centuries  ago  it  was  daring  but  to  think  and  dangerous  to 
press,  is  now  realized  and  carried  into  effect.  Systenu 
analyzed  into  their  first  principles,  and  principles  are  ttf 
pursued  to  their  legitimate  consequences.  The  enemies  «f  * 
formation,  who  palliate  what  they  cannot  defend,  and  defer w^ 
they  dare  not  refuse,  who,  with  Felix,  put  off  to  a  more  M 
venient  season  what,  only  because  it  is  the  present  seasoi^ 
inconvenient,  stand  aghast !  and  find  they  have  no  power  to  |l 
back  the  important  hour  when  Kature  is  labouring  with 
birth  of  great  events.  Can  ye  not  discern  ? — ^but  you  do 
cem  these  signs;  you  discern  them  well,  and  your  alai» 
apparent. 

"  You  see  a  mighty  empire  breaking  from  bondage,  ani  f 
erting  the  energies  of  recovered  freedom ;  and  England,  ^ 
was  used  to  glory  in  being  the  assertor  of  liberty  atjid  refop 
the  oppressed ;  England,  who  with  generous  and  respectful  sp 
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pathy,  in  times  not  far  remote  from  our  own  memory,  afforded 
an  asylum  to  so  many  subjects  of  that  empire,  when  crushed 
beneath  the  iron  rod  of  persecution,  and  by  so  doing,  circulated 
a  livelier  abhorrence  of  tyranny  within  her  own  veins ;  Eng- 
land, who  has  long  reproached  her  with  being  a  slave,  now  cen- 
mires  her  for  daring  to  be  free  ;  England,  who  has  held  the  torch 
to  her,  is  morti&ed  to  see  it  blaze  brighter  in  her  hands ;  Eng- 
land, for  whom,  and  for  whose  manners  and  habits  of  thinking, 
that  empire  hats,  for  some  time  past,  felt  even  an  enthusiastic 
predilection,  and  to  whom,  as  a  model  of  laws  and  government, 
she  looks  up  with  affectionate  reverence ;  England,  nursed  at  the 
breast  of  liberty,  and  breathing  the  finest  spirit  of  enlightened 
philosophy,  views  a  sister  nation  with  affected  scorn  and  real 
jealousy,  and  presumes  to  ask  whether  she  yet  exists  ?  Yes,  all 
of  her  exists  that  is  worthy  to  do  so.  Her  dungeons,  indeed, 
exist  no  long^ ;  the  iron  doors  are  forced ;  the  massy  walls  are 
thrown  down ;  and  the  liberated  spectres,  trembling  between  joy 
and  horror,  may  now  blazon  the  infernal  secrets  of  their  prison- 
house.  The  cloistered  monks  no  longer  exist,  nor  does  the  soft 
heart  of  sensibility  beat  behind  the  grate  of  a  convent ;  but  the 
best  affections  of  the  human  mind,  permitted  to  flow  in  their 
natural  channel,  diffuse  their  friendly  influence  over  the  brighten- 
ing prospect  of  domestic  happiness.  Nobles,  the  creatuites  of 
kings,  exist  no  longer;  but  man,  the  creature  of  God,  exists 
there,  who  only  now  truly  begins  to  exist,  and  to  hail,  with 
shouts  of  grateful  acclamation,  the  better  birthday  of  his  coun- 
try. Go  on,  generous  nation,  set  the  world  an  example  of  virtues, 
as  you  have  of  talents !  Be  our  model  as  we  have  been  yOurs ! 
May  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  the  spirit  of  moderation,  the  spirit  of 
firmness,  guide  and  bless  your  counsels !" 

This  fine  effusion  of  a  comprehensive  benevolence,  and  an 
ardent  imagination,  was  written  in  March,  17t^0,  when  the  new 
opinions  had  been  now  strongly  asserted  in  France,  and  when 
Mr.  Burke  (to  whom  several  passages  allude)  had  taken  his  part 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  November  following  his  book 
appeared,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  then  just  entering  upon 
the  public  exercise  of  his  great  powers,  soon  after  published  his 
reply.  He  presumes  not,  after  the  meditation  of  the  work  of 
Burke,  to  give  the  reins  to  his  sensibility  and  generous  expecta- 
tions, as  does  Mrs.  Barbauld ;  still,  in  the  more  measured  tone 
and  manner  of  a  philosophic  reasoner,  he  ventures  to  declare 
**  that  the  discussion  of  great  truths  has  prepared  a  body  of  laws 
for  the  National  Assembly ;  the  diffusion  of  political  knowledge 
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has  almost  prepared  a  people  to  receiye  them ;  and  good  men  are 
at  length  permitted  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  miseries  of  the 
human  race  are  about  to  be  alleviated.  That  hope  may  be  illu- 
sion, for  the  grounds  of  its  enemies  are  strong, — the  folly  and 
villany  of  men.  Yet  they  who  entertain  it  mil  feel  no  shame 
in  defeat,  and  no  envy  of  the  triumphant  predictions  of  their 
adversaries* 

<  Mehezcule  malim  cum  Platone  errare.' 

Whatever  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  French  Bevolutionists,  the 
fHends  of  freedom  must  ever  consider  them  as  the  authors  of  the 
greatest  attempt  that  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  cause  of 
man.  They  never  can  cease  to  rejoice,  that  in  the  long  cata- 
logue of  calamities  and  crimes  which  blacken  human  annals,  the 
year  1789  presents  one  spot  on  which  the  eye  of  humanity  may 
with  complacence  dwell." 

In  another  page,  after  a  sort  of  summary  and  general  esti- 
mate, he  observes  (p.  202,  Yin.  Gal.) :  "  Thiis  yarious  are  the 
aspects  which  the  fYench  Eevolution,  not  only  in  its  influence 
on  literature,  but  in  its  general  tenor  and  spirit,  presents  to 
minds  occupied  by  various  opinions.  To  the  eye  of  Mr.  Burke," 
he  says,  '*  it  exhibits  nothing  but  a  scene  of  horror ;  in  his  mind 
it  inspires  no  emotion  but  abhorrence  of  its  leaders,  commisera- 
tion of  their  victims,-  and  alarms  at  the  influence  of  an  event 
which  menaces  the  subversion  of  the  policy,  the  arts,  and  the 
maimers  of  the  civilized  ^orld.  Minds  who  view  it  through 
another  medium  are  fllled  by  it  with  every  sentiment  of  admira- 
tion and  triumph,  inspired  by  widening  prospects  of  happiness." 

Such  are  the  expressions  in  the  Yindicise  Gallicse ;  and  among 
these  minds  must  therefore  be  numbered  the  mind  of  the  author. 

I  have  now,  in  a  general  way^  exhibited  the  different  views 
and  opinions  of  the  great  writers  and  reasoners  of  our  own  coun- 
try on  this  interesting  occasion,  on  this  memorable  crisis  of  hu- 
man aflairs ;  it  is  surely  not  without  a  sentiment  of  melancholy 
that  we  can  now  read  ^ese  splendid  effusions  of  the  wisest  and 
brightest  of  mankind.  We  think  of  what  has  passed  in  France, 
and  however  variously  we  may  distribute  our  censure,  we  have 
no  admiration  to  bestow,  we  have  no  triumph  to  enjoy;  we  have 
only  a  painful  task  to  endure.  We  have  to  meditate,  we  have 
to  inquire  again  and  again  how  it  could  possibly  happen,  that 
such  natural  hopes,  such  generous  feelings,  were  all  disappointed 
and  in  vain ;  how  the  cause  of  liberty  was  lost ;  and  tiiat,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  this  Eevolution,  there  is  little  for  the  eye 
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to  rest  upon  but  violence,  and  fiiry,  and  bloodshed,  and  guilt*— 
little  but  what  is  fitted  to  appal  the  imagination  and  mortify  the 
heart  of  every  man  who  can  sympathize  with  the  happiness  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  or  feel  for  the  dignity  of  our  common  nature. 


LECTURE    XXI. 

FEOM  THE  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  OF  OCTOBER  TO  THE  FLIGHT 
TO  VARENNES. 

To  lid,  who  live  at  a  distance  of  time  and  place  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  French  Bevolution,  and  who,  above  all,  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  judging  after  the  event,  it  appears  not  a  little  sur- 
prising, that  such  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  as  this^ 
should  have  been  hailed  with  such  brilliant  anticipations  of  the 
result.  It  is  even  yet  more  surprising,  that  the  most  favourable 
expectations  should  have  been  retained  and  persevered  in,  not 
only  through  the  early  months  of  1789,  but  through  the  years  of 
1790  and  1791 ;  by  some  even  beyond  the  dreadfdl  niassacresof 
September  1792.  What  was  the  real  truth  of  the  case  ?  From 
the  first  there  was  every  possibility  that  great  changes  might 
ensue,  so  lost  had  been  the  government  in  public  opinion ;  so  ac- 
tive and  powerful  had  been  the  writers  who  had  been^  agitating 
the  minds  of  men  on  every  subject  of  morality,  politics,  and  re- 
ligion. And  what  could  these  changes  be ;  must  they  not  be 
perilous  in  the  extreme  ?  Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the 
States,  the  popular  party  appeared  to  have  no  modesty  of  expec- 
tation, the  court  party  no  prudence  of  management ;  and  if  tiien 
abuses  were  to  be  rooted  out,  and  the  State  to  be  regenerated,  as 
it  was  called,  what  could  be  expected ;  what,  but  that  the  most 
violent  concussions  would  take  place?  The  people  were  not 
used  to  freedom ;  they  had  no  maxims,  principles,  and  associa* 
tions  ingrafted  on  their  minds,  favourable  to  the  establishment 
of  it,  or  even  to  its  permanence,  if  established.  A  people  vain, 
thoughtless,  and  eaoly  excited ;  in  their  disposition  essentially 
miUtary ;  nay,  more,  a  people  among  whom  such  men  of  educa- 
tion and  intelligence  as  were  to  be  found,  had  been  long  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  such  writings  and  opinions,  as  were  fitted  to 
loosen  all  the  principles  by  which  society  ia  held  together.  Under 
these  circumstances,  all  perfectly  known  and  acknowledged  at 
the  time,  it  certainly  now  appears  somewhat  wonderful,  that 
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euoh  hopes  could  haye  been  entertained  of  an  experiment,  so 
truly  fearful  and  uncertain.  Never,  perhaps,  was  an  instance 
where  wishes  were  so  mistaken  for  realities,  where  the  influenee 
of  the  feelings  had  such  an  effect  on  the  understanding.  To 
such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  the  truth  is,  that  it  was 
at  first,  and  that  it  long  remained,  a  mark  of  prejudice  in  those 
who  lived  at  the  time,  of  old  age,  of  want  of  intelligence,  or  an 
indication  of  some  attachment  to  arbitrary  principles  of  govern- 
ment, to  want  sympathy  in  the  proceedings  or  confidence  in  the 
intelligence  of  the  patriots  of  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  it  was 
a  sort  of  mental  phenomenon,  in  any  wise  and  good  man,  to  he 
explained  and  accounted  for :  no  doubt  some  exceptionB  are  to 
be  found.  Mr.  Burke  in  this  country  is  an  obvious  one,  and  M. 
Mallet  du  Pan  in  France  is  another.  So  early  as  November, 
1788,  this  last  observer,  far  from  looking  forward  with  hope  and 
delight  to  the  scenes  that  were  disclosing  themselves  to  his  view, 
could  only  express  himself  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  This  violence,  this  anarchy,*'  he  writes,  *'  still  continues. 
The  authors  of  it  suppose  that  ikey  are  in  six  months  to  bring 
a  government  to  perfection,  transform  an  absolute  monarchy 
into  a  republic,  and  administer,  according  to  M.  Lacretelle,  the 
most  beautiful  lessons  to  all  free  states.  In  the  mean  time  there 
are  no  two  schemes,  ideas,  or  proposals  alike :  assemblies  are 
held  in  the  provinces  with  or  without  orders,  or^  contrary  to 
orders.  Every  brain  is  heated.  "We  have  reasonings  and  coun- 
ter-reasonings; and  instead  of  showing  the  different  orders  in 
the  States  how  their  interests  agree,  men  are  only  occupied  in 
showing  them  the  contrary,  in  setting  them  against  each  other, 
and  in  creating  a  schism  between  the  Tiers  Etat  and  the  other 
two  orders.  They  have  succeeded.  The  excess  of  the  abuse  of 
power  has  brought  on  an  actual  crisis,  and  this  crisis  will  pro- 
duce no  good,  owing  to  the  extravagance  of  what  is  required 
and  demanded.  France  is  on  the  eve  of  seeing  the  times  of 
Henry  UI.  renewed,  where  the  king  had  to  combat  one-half  of 
the  nation  with  the  other." 

This  was  written  by  M.  Mallet  du  Pan  in  November  1788,  and 
bears  a  strong  testimony  to  his  sagacity  and  intelligence.  In- 
stances of  this  kind  no  doubt  occurred,  but  in  general  little  fear 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  in  France,  and  nothing  but  hope 
in  England. 

Yet  what  could  be  more  ominous  than  the  state  of  aifidrs  at 
the  period  where  we  have  just  left  them,  even  so  early  as  the 
middle  of  October  1789,  but  six  short  months  after  the  meeting 
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of  the  states  General  ? — ^The  king  a  pri86ner ;  the  first  wise  and 
good  men,  that  were  leaders  of  fiie  Assembly,  Mounier  and  his 
friends,  throwing  up  the  cause  of  the  Eevolution  in  disgust;  the 
court  and  the  adherents  of  the  old  ri^ime  emigrating  or  pre- 
paring to  emigrate,  looking  only  to  foreign  powers  for  succour ; 
the  sovereign  people  triumphant,  and  every  chance  for  peace 
and  a  happy  adjustment  of  the  national  difficulties  left  to  depend 
upon  the  induence  of  La  Fayette  and  his  Mends  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  prudence  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  on  the 
other.  Surely  this  was  but  a  melancholy  situation  of  things, 
and  little  fitted  to  encourage  such  expectations  as  seem  to  have 
been  maintained  for  many,  many  months,  after  the  period  to 
which  we  are  now  alluding. — ^During  all  these  months,  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  proceeded,  and  in  the  way  I  have  already  in 
general  described. 

I  do  not  write  the  history  of  the  Eevolution,  and  can  only  re- 
present generally  what  you  must  attentively  read  yourselves. 
Great  reforms  were  made,  great  and  lasting  benefits  procured 
for  Erance :  I  have  already  mentioned  them ;  but  these  were 
accompanied  by  the  most  violent  subversions  of  property,  and 
of  all  established  authority:  I  have  already  alluded  to  them, 
l^o  terms  were  kept  with  the  patrons  of  the  old  opinions ;  no 
proper  attention  paid  to  the  common  principles  of  justice  and 
right,  A  certain  looseness  of  principle  was  observable,  a  certain 
indifference  to  those  notions  which  bind  society  together,  and 
are  necessary  to  its  very  existence ;  and  this  more  particidarly 
out  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  clubs  tiiat  ruled  the  Assembly :  on 
the  whole,  no  system  of  general  conciliation,  mutual  sacrifices, 
and  temperate  adjustn^nts  between  the  supporters  of  the  Eevo- 
lution and  those  who  were  to  suffer  by  it.  In  vain  were  claims 
and  rights  to  this  effect  insisted  upon  by  some  who  still  re- 
mained in  the  Assembly,  and  whom  Mounier  and  his  friends 
should  not  have  parted  &om.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  either 
carried  into  execution,  or  was  its  necessity  sufficiently  admitted 
even  in  theory  by  the  majority  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

But  I  am  now  speaking  of  their  conduct  more  particularly 
during  a  period  which  I  consider  as  a  distinct  interval,  from  the 
14th  of  July  1789,  to  the  king's  flight  in  June  1791.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  difficulties  of  l£e  Assembly  were  not  always 
great,  even  during  this  interval,  supposing  them  to  wish  well  to 
ihe  king,  and  the  monarchy,  and  the  cause  of  order  and  of 
peace ;  but  after  this  interval,  and  fi:om  the  unfortunate  event 
of  the  king's  flight,  their  difliculties  became  more  and  more  em- 
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bamiflsuig ;  and  it  would  not  haye  been  yery  possiUe,  wbaten 
had  been  their  wiehes  and  opinions  in  favonr  of  the  monaieh 
to  have  properly  satisfied  the  public,  or  secured  their  Bevoliiii 
when  the  king  had  once  fled,  and  been  brought  back  to  I 
prison ;  not  possible,  without  trenching  matenaliy  upon  A 
prerogatives  that  are  most  obviously  necessary  to  the  ezifltw 
of  every  monarchy.  I  speak  not,  therefore,  at  present,  of  i 
last  interval  between  the  return  of  the  king  and  tiie  doee  dk 
Constituent  Assembly,  but  of  the  interval  between  tiie  Hit 
July  1789,  and  the  king's  flight  in  June  1791.  And  wherell 
blame  is  really  to  reach  the  Assembly,  and  I  think  wtiM 
much  hesitation,  is,  not  only  at  the  first  opening  of  the  Still 
but  firom  this  14th  of  July  1789,  to  the  king's  attempted  enj 
in  June  1791,  the  interyal  we  have  first  mentioned.  Beiti 
mitted  that  the  queen  and  the  court  could  not  bear  the  lent 
tion,  and  wished  only  the  return  of  the  old  r^;ime;  be  it  a 
mitted,'  that  the  king  wanted  character ;  still  it  was  deir,  ft 
as  far  as  benevolence  and  humanity  went,  he  did  not  waatd 
racter,  and  that  he  did  not  at  all  insist  on  the  return  of  ik( 
regime,  if  the  new  regime  was  but  made  agreeable  to  iho 
terests  of  his  people,  and  reconciled  in  any  tolerable  maimer 
his  natural  feelings  and  ideas  of  his  prerogative.  Even  doii 
the  14th  of  July  itself,  in  1789,  the  only  reasonable,  oriode 
I  must  think,  possible  solution  of  all  the  phenomena  was,  tl 
he  could  not  be  brought  to  order  the  troops  to  fire  upon  i 
people ;  that  he  would  go  the  lengths  of  having  the  troopsdni 
out  to  awe  the  populace  into  what  he  conceived  a  proper  obe 
ence  to  his  authority,  but  had  never  for  a  moment  admitted  t 
thought  of  subjecting  them,  even  if  necessary,  to  militi 
execution. 

In  this  situation  of  things  there  was  no  necessity  for  destn 
ing  all  the  national  safeguards  and  defences  of  the  monaRi 
The  plea  of  necessity  is  all  that  is  urged  by  the  most  violentof  < 
democratic  writers :  the  necessity  cannot  be  shown.  The  b^ 
experiment,  the  experiment  more  consonant  ^to  humanity,  to 
tice,  and  to  wisdom,  would  have  been  to  have  miade  goodte 
with  the  monarchy  and  with  the  privileged  orders,  pirlicnli 
the  clergy ;  to  have  had  confidence  in  the  known  ge&l^ 
probity,  and  patiiotLsm  of  the  king;  and  not  to  have  homed 
while  they  were  busy  securing,  as  they  thought,  their  Be^ 
tion,  till  tiiey  left  the  king  no  fair  hope  of  honour  or  comfort 
be  derived  from  the  new  order  of  things ;  till  his  firiends 
adherents,  and  the  patrons  of  the  old  opinions,  could  tozn  I 
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eyes  nowhere,  as  they  conceived,  but  to  foreign  powers ;  and 
tUl  every  chance  was  incurred  of  a  civil  war,  accompanied,  in 
all  probability,  by  a  foreign  invasion. 

1  cannot  but  suppose  observations  of  this  kind  occurred,  not 
only  to  Mounier  and  his  Mendsfrom  the  first,  but  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Constituent  Assembly  long  after ;  but  why  they  in- 
fluenced not  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  why  they  occurred 
not  sufficiently  to  the  understandings  of  La  Fayette  and  his 
Mends  (for  their  feelings,  I  admit,  were  always  well  directed), 
why  they  had  no  effect  on  the  clubs,  why  tiey  did  not  even 
reach  the  majority  of  the  French  nation,  the  people  of  property 
in  the  provinces  and  in  Paris  (I  say  nothing  of  the  mob  in  or 
out  of  the  metropolis,  or  of  wicked  and  ambitious  men  wherever 
they  might  be  found),  why  they  were,  on  the  whole,  every- 
where so  little  regarded  or  respected  :  this,  I  think,  must  be  ac- 
counted for  by  such  considerations  as  we  have  mentioned,  all 
included  under  the  general  term  of  the  influence  of  the  new 
opinions ;  an  influence  that  arose,  not  only  from  the  plausible 
nature  of  the  opinions  themselves,  but  from  the  disgraceful  con- 
duct of  the  old  government,  through  many  prior  ages  of  licen- 
tiousness and  gmlt.  And  when  these  new  opinions  were  again 
(as  it  was  supposed)  illustrated  and  enforced  by  the  late  revolu- 
tion and  existing  prosperity  of  America,  though  the  cases  were 
entirely  dissimilar,  this  influence  became,  even  among  the  en- 
lightened and  good  (among  too  many  of  them  at  least),  parti- 
cularly in  Paris,  totally  ungovernable  and  irremediable. 

I  cannot,  as  1  have  said,  give  the  history.  I  will  allude, 
however,  to  a  few  particulars. 

Observe  the  situation  of  the  parties  from  this  6th  of  October 
to  the  flight  of  the  king. 

The  leaders  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  would  not,  and  per- 
haps thought  they  could  not,  separate  the  king  from  the  court, 
and  trust  the  one  while  they  could  not  trust  the  other ;  and 
they  therefore  continued  to  make  their  terms  such,  that  the  king, 
though  he  might  submit,  could  not  possibly  approve  them. 

The  court  and  followers  of  the  old  regime  wished  for 
nothing  but  a  counter  revolution,  and  they  thought  it  their  best 
poHcy,  forsooth,  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  and  contribute  to  the  failure  and  confusion  of  ^ 
every  thing,  that  the  folly  of  the  Bevolution  itself,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  return  to  the  old  regime,  might  be  the  more  ap- 
parent ;  looking,  however,  in  secret  to  foreign  powers  for  assist- 
ance to  improve  any  opportunity  that  might  offer,  and  no  longer 
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rappoong  that  ttiy  sadi  opportunity  could  be  derived  frmi 
prooeediDgs  of  their  ooimtryineii  at  home ;  Tnirtaking  thnt 
best  and  most  humane  policy:  for  the  Constita^t  AsBori 
was,  with  all  its  offences  and  fiiults,  the  best  master  theyw 
likely  to  have,  if  th^  would  but  cheerfully  and  edneen^i 
quieace  in  the  new  order  of  things ;  and  to  look  abroad  w»d 
to  look  for  a  ciyil  war.  The  people  (Uie  respectable  |at4 
them)  found  themaelyes  already  more  firee  and  m<Nne  \a^k 
they  had  been,  and  they  continued  to  indulge  in  the  vml 
hopes  and  expectations  of  a  freedom  and  a  happiness  more  a 
more  increasing.  The  mob  and  their  orators,  for  it  is  kiMl 
able  to  think  that  they  are  an  important  psrt  of  the  gaa 
picture,  had  been  gratified  in  all  the  furious  and  degradi!i;i0 
sions  of  their  nature,  and  considered  themselves  as  the  peni 
whose  interests  were  to  be  alone  attended  to,  and  (tf  tiiesii 
terests  they  thought  themselves  the  best  and  only  judges.  Of 
were,  therefore,  ^ways  ready  to  be  unreasonable,  andtodeAf 
all  hopes  of  the  Berolution ;  while  the  king,  in  the  meantiil 
sat  silent  in  the  prison  of  his  palace,  fixed  and  detenniaeil 
two  points  at  least,  but  apparently  on  two  <Hily— not  to  Ai 
the  blood  of  his  people,  and  not  to  give  up  lusrehgi<8L:  inenf 
other  respect,  without  effort  or  remonstrance,  observmg  enf 
thing,  but  preventing  nothing,  and  only  ready  to  leeeiTe  if 
benefit  or  assistance  that  might  reach  him,  £rom  viiai^ 
quarter  it  might  come. 

Such  was  tiie  general  situation  of  all  the  parties  coDoenB|i 
the  Bevdution  during  the  period  we  are  now  consideii]i&  v 
period  that  intervened  between  tiie  dth  and  6th  of  October,  1 A 
and  the  king^s  flight  in  June,  1791. 

You  will  observe  the  events  that  took  place,  the  mea»* 
that  were  adopted  by  the  Constituent  Ass^bly ;  I  esssdf 
into  the  detail  of  them.  They  may  be  generally  desedbedif 
saying,  that  though  many  were  of  a  very  useful  kind,  om 
favourable  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  commnoily;  ^ 
they  were  on  the  whole  such,  and  such  was  the  dispo6iti(A  v0 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  that  the  king  at  last  Itft  ili  I^ 
tience,  and  attempted  to  escape. 

I  cannot,  I  say,  go  into  the  detail,  but  I  will  matkai'' 
particulars.  In  the  first  place,  they  did  not  snfficientij  f^ 
themselves  firom  the  influence  of  the  popular  dubs  iw  ^ 
of  Paris.  They  made  a  Biot  Act,  to  which  IshaU  albifc'* 
no  more.  ^ 

The  great  difficulty  which  the  Constituent  Aaseohlf  t^ 
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always  to  straggle  with,  was  the  mobs  in  the  galleries,  the  mobs 
in  the  streets,  inflamed  by  their  oratbrs,  and,  abore  all,  as  the 
^Revolution  rolled  on,  the  clubs,  who  often  put  the  mobs  in 
motion,  and  were  a  sort  of  permanent  mob  themselves.  The 
difficulty  is  very  candidly  considered  by  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres. 

"  Nothing,"  says  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  "  would  have 
been  so  easy  as  to  restrain  the  people  and  their  agitators,  but 
they  who  wished  well  to  the  constitution,  always  distrastful  of 
the  king's  sincerity,  feared,  if  they  repressed  the  people  with 
too  strong  a  hand,  that  they  should  thus  deprive  themselves  of 
their  services  when  they  might  stand  but  too  much  in  need  of 
them ;  they  broke  not  an  arm  which  they  might  want  to  use. 
Yes,  if  they  could  but  have  counted  on  the  sincerity  of  the  king 
and  queen,  if  they  could  but  have  seen  them  unite  themselves  to 
those  who  were  reaUy  the  friends,  and  separate  themselves  from 
those  who  were  naturally  the  enemies,  of  the  new  constitution, 
and  stiU  more  the  enemies  of  the  leading  constitutionalists,  those 
constitutionalists  woiQd,  I  am  sure  (says  he),  have  been  the 
first  to  repress  those  disorders  and  make  the  people  submit  to 
the  law." 

All  this  may  be  very  trae,  as  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres  states 
it,  but  it  is  only  an  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  the  court,  not  a  justification  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  Both  were,  according  to  this  statement,  in  fault ;  and 
the  blame  falls  heaviest  on  the  Assembly,  for  of  aU  legislatures 
and  houses  of  legislature,  the  first  and  most  indisputable  duty 
and  policy  is,  to  put  down  mobs  and  all  rival  clubs  and  associa- 
tions ;  there  is  no  other  safety  for  the  public  or  for  themselves-. 

This  last  is  a  very  endless  subject,  and  one  most  important 
through  every  part  of  the  French  Eevolution.  You  must  be 
already,  even  from  what  you  have  heard  in  these  lectures,  per- 
fectly able  to  comprehend  it ;  and  you  will,  I  think,  agree  with 
me,  as  you  read  the  history,  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  failed 
in  tlieir  duty  on  this  point  most  completely ;  more  particularly 
after  the  14th  of  July.  It  was  the  point,  of  all  others,  which 
they  should  have  resolved  to  accomplish,  whatever  they  might 
think  of  the  insincerity  of  the  court,  as  of  all  others,  the  one 
most  necessary  to  their  success. 

The  dub  of  the  Jacobins  was  at  first  but  a  collection  of  the 
Breton  deputies,  who  met  every  day,  while  the  Assembly  sat  at 
Versailles,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  discussion  and  co-operation. 
Afterwards  this  sort  of  party  association  became  more  numerous, 
and  all  that  were  of  the  popular  side  were  admitted.  When  the 
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Afisembly  got  to  Paris,  the  dub  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Jaoobn 
under  the  name  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution.  HithoiD 
had  been  only  composed  of  the  deputies ;  but  members  wereM 
received  from  the  commune  and  the  districts :  the  club  m 
■welled  to  twelve  hundred,  was  the  rallying  point  of  all  them 
violent  promoters  of  the  Bevolution  from  time  to  time,  hai  i 
af&liated  societies  all  over  France,  soon  began  to  exercise  aai 
of  domination  over  the  Assembly,  and  at  length  became  ti 
scourge  of  France  and  the  terror  of  Europe. 

The  club  of  1789,  so  called  from  the  year  of  its  formsikl 
was  the  club  of  the  constitutionalists,  La  Fayette,  Bailly, 
Due  de  Bochefoucault,  &c.  These  were  more  moderate  h 
the  first,  and  more  reasonable,  but  like  the  Jacobins,  they  bail 
sacrifice  to  popularity,  and  being  men  of  more  principle 
more  sense,  Uiey  were  outstripped  in  the  race,  and  exerciaed  a 
&r  less  important  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Beyoiutiai. 
To  the  mobs  in  the  galleries,  the  mobs  in  the  Palais  Bo^ 
and  the  mobs  in  the  clubs,  were  to  be  added  the  mobs  of  (H 
press,  the  journalists,  libellers^  and  political  writers  of  eveiydeif 
scription.  With  such  materials  in  existence,  a  commotion,  tf 
insurrection,  was  always  ready.  A  desperate  and  bad  man  ii 
the  Jacobin  dub,  or  in  the  Palais  Boyal,  if  but  gifted  vife 
popular  doquence,  had  no  difficulty.  Rumours,  suspicions,  &)»» 
hoods  of  whatever  kind,  were  first  whispered,  and  then  ope^: 
circulated.  The  demagogues,  the  journalist^  were  in  motion 
speeches  made,  and  pamphlets  read,  groups  collected;  ^bok 
were  united  into  a  crowd,  and  the  business  was  then  done.  B^ 
surely  all  this  time,  the  want  of  all  regular  ideas  of  propiie^' 
of  justice,  of  humanity,  and  sense,  of  all  moral  feelings  (^  Ai 
subjects  of  property  and  law,  were  most;  deplorably  risible  in  il 
the  members  of  the  community  taken  together;  in  the  peoik 
(of  the  second  and  middle  ranks  more  particularly),  who  mat 
have  constituted  the  national  guard ;  in  the  members  of  ^ 
dubs,  and  in  those  who  were  connected  with  the  press,  andwi» 
surely  might  altogether  have  furnished,  it  might  have  been  a^ 
posed  in  every  capital  of  a  civilized  country,  a  sofficiw 
majority,  a  sufficient  physical  strength,  for  the  purposes  oi  te 
National  Assembly,  while  it  was  only  endeavouring  to  rqjMi 
disorder,  outrages,  and  crimes,  and  supporting  and  defending^ 
own  rights  and  authority ;  being,  as  it  was,  the  only  image  « 
regular  government  then  existing ;  and  employed,  as  it  wm 
then  have  been,  in  asserting  and  protecting  the  most  ob^ov 
interests  of  every  society  of  hunum  beings. 
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Some  efforts,  however,  were  made  by  the  assembly,  as  I  have 
announced  to  you,  and  I  will  now  allude  to  them.  Soon  after 
the  king  and  queen  had  been  brought  to  the  Tuilleries,  Mira- 
beaUy  who,  though  a  tribune  of  the  people,  was  still  a  man  of 
sense,  and  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  order  and  law,  brought 
in  a  decree,  imitated,  he  said,  but  not  copied  from  the  Eiot  Act 
of  England.     This  is  the  Eiot  Act  I  have  just  alluded  to. 

The  decree  is  well  expressed,  in  strong  and  just  terms ;  it  has 
the  same  fault  with  our  own  act,  that  of  requiring  the  magistrate, 
in  the  presence  of  a  fdrious  mob,  to  read  it  (at  the  peril,  no 
doubt,  often  of  his  life) ;  but  it  is  extremely  superior  in  one  ma- 
terial respect,  for  it  allows  the  rioters  to  come  forward,  to  the 
number  of  six,  and  state  their  grievances  to  the  magistrates,  the 
rest  withdra^Mring. 

This  decree  was  proposed  on  the  14th  of  October,  1789,  and 
Mirabeau  seems  very  properly  to  have  received  the  applauses  of 
the  Assembly ;  the  business,  however,  was  adjourned.  But  it 
happened  a  few  days  after,  that  a  baker  was  seized  by  i  the  po- 
pulace, and  with  every  circumstance  of  the  most  ferocious  in- 
justice and  cruelty,  was  murdered  in  the  presence  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commune.  They  came,  therefore,  to  the  Assem-i 
bly,  and  implored  them  to  pass  the  law  immediately.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  decree  was  therefore  resumed,  and  the  law  made  and 
passed.  But  a  very  great  improvement  was  introduced,  for  the 
decree  (or  Blot  Act),  after  a  short  and  sensible  preamble,  stating, 
that  liberty  only  could  exist  on  the  supposition  of  obedience  to 
the  laws,  went  on  thus :  first,  the  municipal  officers,  if  the  pub- 
lic peace  is  endangered,  shall  be  bound  to  declare  that  military 
force  must  be  produced ;  and  of  this  declaration,  secondly,  the 
signal  shall  be,  the  hanging  out  of  the  windows  of  the  Town 
House,  a  red  flag,  and  their  carrying  before  them  a  red  flag 
through  the  streets,  wherever  they,  with  their  armed  force,  go  ; 
and  thirdly,  on  the  appearance  of  this  red  flag,  all  crowds  and 
colled&ons  of  men  shall  from  that  moment  be  held  criminal,  and 
liable  to  be  dispersed  by  force. 

The  former  reasonable  provision  is  then'  renewed,  that  six  may 
be  named  to  state  grievances,  the  rest  dispersing ;  and  after  three 
notices  given  aloud  by  the  magistrate,  he  may  take  what  mea- 
soz^  he  pleases  to  put  down  ti^e  riot.  Propei^  distinctions  are 
afterwards  made,  and  different  punishments  enacted. 

This  Biot  Act  appears  to  me  a  great  improvement  on  the  Biot 
Act  and  law  of  England.  With  us,  a  meeting  or  concourse  of 
the  people  only  becomes  illegal,  when  it  has  b^ome  a  just  cause 
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of  tenor  to  die  peaoefbl  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  oommiiniti 
■o  that  it  b  often  impossible  for  the  people  to  know  whete 
they  are  obnoxious  to  the  law  or  not ;  and  they  onght  to  hi 
oonnael  and  take  their  opinion  every  five  minutes,  as  the  oi* 
may  aUer  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  firom  their  increasing  niimle% 
or  the  nature  of  their  conduct  They  may  be  fired  upcmif  Af 
are  committing  yiolence,  but  the  custom  having  always  lM| 
for  the  last  lulf  century,  for  the  magistrate ^«^  to  read  tlieli 
Act»  the  people  ignorantly  suppose  that  they  are  safe  ti  A 
Biot  Act  has  been  read ;  and  it  then  often  becomes  a  qnestioBl 
£icty  whether  the  Act  has,  or  has  not,  Ijeen  read ;  at  all  eveil 
it  cannot  hare  been  heard  by  rioters  at  any  distance,  l^otii 
red  flag  on  a  town  house,  or  carried  along  by  an  officer,  m  i 
ways  bs  seen;  and  there  is  also  a  justice  and  a  hun^mitymM 
lowing  the  people  to  send  six  to  state  their  grieTances^fty 
rest  dispersing,  perfectly  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  an  EogM 
legislature. 

Tou  will  see  the  decree,  as  brought  in  by  the  lawyer  119 
and  IGrabeau,  and  as  afterwards  left  to  stand,  in  the  W  w 
lume  of  Bailly. 

In  the  fifth  book  of  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  you  may  obsfli 
the  conduct  of  Bobespierre,  the  only  deputy  that  reusted  i) 
enactment  of  this  law ;  and  that,  in  a  regular  speech,  affin^ 
that  the  magistrates,  and  not  the  people,  were  in  fault  m 
probably  hoped  to  be  considered  by  the  populace,  as  the  4 
person  who  supported  their  rights  and  their  sovereignty.  ^ 
bespierre  was  always  from  the  first  the  principle  of  eyiL 

The  murderers  of  the  innocent  man  who  had  perished  f^ 
then  punished.  But  in  the  event,  the  ferocious  populace  i 
Paris  were  never  kept  in  any  proper  obedience  to  the  laws,  «J 
when  all  that  was  required  from  them  was,  an  observance  of  "I 
common  duties  of  humanity  and  justice;  and  the  repnaii 
you  have  just  heard  from  me  must,  I  think,  beconsiderdtfpt' 
fectly  deserved  both  by  the  Constituent  Ajssembly  and  the  w» 
community. 

This  Biot  Act,  the  Law  Martial  as  it  was  called,  was  aflfr 
wards  acted  upon  by  La  Fayette  and  Bailly,  on  an  occasuAf^ 
riot  clearly  treasonable ;  people  were  killed.  But  some  tai 
after,  this  performance  of  his  duty  was  made  an  accoab* 
against  BaiUy,  and  he  was  on  that  account  dragged  from  to* 
tirement,  and  perished  under  the  guillotine. 

I  stop  to  observe,  that  science  had  on  this  occasion  t^  ■ 
be  ashamed  of  her  son.     "  You  are  afraid,  Bailly,"  said  oi«  ■ 
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the  ruffians  who  surrounded  him ;  *^  you  turn  pale  and  tremble." 
**  'Tis  the  oold/'  said  the  philosopher,  and  calmly  submitted  to 
his  fate. 

Mirabean  seems  to  have  become  aware  that  the  monarchy  was 
in  danger,  for  after  procuring  this  Law  Martial,  he  had  again  the 
merit  of  carrying  (not  a  little  by  his  own  personal  exertions  and 
commanding  eloquence)  the  decree,  which  threw  the  decision  of 
peace  and  war  considerably  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  He  had 
met,  however,  every  opposition  in  and  out  of  the  Assembly,  his 
name  being  hawked  about  the  streets  as  that  of  a  traitor ;  and 
he  had  been  made  to  see  how  shifting  was  the  breath  of  popular 
applause.  *^  I  know,'*  said  he,  *'  that  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Tarpeian  rock  is  but  one  step." 

Such  W6T»  the  chief  points  that  were  carried  in  favour  of  the 
crown.  What  further  particulars  I  have  to  allude  to  were  of  a 
different  kind;  for  instance,  the  violent  party,  though  over- 
powered by  Mirabeau,  on  this  last  occasion  had  obtained  a  ter« 
rible  advantage  in  the  publication  of  what  was  called  the  Bed 
Book,  the  register  of  the  depredations  and  foolish  and  criminal 
expenses  of  the  court :  those  of  the  former  reign,  out  of  respect 
to  the  present  king's  wishes,  were  not  examined ;  and  those  of 
the  present  were  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  They 
are  considered  at  full  length  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville.  Still 
the  publication  of  the  Red  Book  was  unfavourable  to  the  royal 
authority. 

The  new  opinions  had  always  set  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
republicanism ;  the  expense  of  a  monarchy  is  the  best  topic, 
whether  of  reasoning  or  abuse,  which  democratic  speakers  or 
writers  can  avail  themselves  of,  and  the  disclosures  of  the  Eed 
Book  (misrepresented  and  exaggerated  as  the  fsu^ts  it  contained 
were  sure  to  be),  was  a  fatal  event,  when  the  Assembly,  that  is, 
the  public,  were  determining  what  was  the  quantity  of  repub- 
licanism that  was  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  monarchy,  for  the 
better  advancement  and  security  of  the  public  happiness.  De- 
crees and  opinions,  and  a  language  was  adopted,  as  the  language 
of  the  constitution,  all  highly  unfavourable  to  the  royal  power. 
The  domains  of  the  crown  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
nation  only:  far  from  remembering  that  these  domains  were 
originally  the  property  of  the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  the  people 
considered  themselves  as  highly  munificent,  when  in  exchange 
for  these  they  established  the  Civil  List.  The  bargain  was  but 
an  injurious  one  to  the  crown,  and  the  fact  was,  that  far  from 
being  generous,,  they  were  not  even  just.    But  this  was  then  of 
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little  conseqaence ;  and  this  was  not  aU.  The  king  was  thus 
made  to  assame  the  appearance  of  a  tax  upon  the  country,  of  a 
useless  excrescence,  the  amputation  of  which  would  be  the  rid- 
dance of  an  expense :  he  was  now  looked  upon  as  salaried  and 
paid,  an  idea  little  consonant  to  the  dignity  that  had  been  at- 
tached for  fourteen  centuries  to  the  name  of  king.  The  titles  of 
the  first  French  citizen,  of  the  first  public  functionary,  totally 
altered  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  all  monarchy  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  Instead  of  a  prince  invested,  in  right  of  .his  veiy 
birth,  with  an  authority  that  seemed  to  derive  its  source  from 
the  very  will  and  appointment  of  the  Deity  himself,  the  people 
were  no.w  to  see  in  their  king  but  a  delegate  from  themselves, 
obliged  to  act,  not  in  conformity  to  his  own  will,  but  thein; 
not  strong  in  his  own  strength,  but  in  theirs ;  not  rich  in  his 
own  possessions,  but  in  theirs ;  not  illustrious  on  his  own  ac- 
count, but  on  theirs ;  owing  everything  he  possessed,  inherited, 
or  enjoyed,  to  their  liberality  done;  their  mandatary,  officer 
and  servant,  accountable,  and  referring  for  everything  he  was  to 
think  and  do,  to  their  tribunal  and  their  directions. 

These  new  notions  of  the  nature  and  situation  of  a  king  of 
France,  the  result  among  the  more  violent  and  among  the  people 
themselves,  of  the  prevalence  of  the  new  opinions,  migljit  accord 
with  the  feelings  or  befit  the  dignity  of  the  president  of  a  re- 
public, or  might  satisfy  the  mind  of  a  private  citizen,  raised  by 
his  military  merit  to  a  throne  amid  the  storm  of  a  revolution ; 
but  were  fatal  to  Louis  XYI.,  who  was  to  fall  through  all  these 
immeasurable  degradations,  and  yet  to  retain  the  respect  of  the 
public,  and  still  more,  was  often  to  be  called  upon  to  exercise 
the  unpopular  offices  of  executive  authority.  No  success  could 
possibly  attend  a  disposition  jSf  things  like  this ;  no  such  change 
of  situation  could  possibly  be  supposed  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  king ;  and  a  wide  field  was  thus  opened  for  every  description 
of  fear,  distrust,  and  insinuation,  complaint  and  accusation,  on 
the  part  of  the  more  violent  leaders  of  the  Assembly,  and  the 
demagogues  of  the  Palais  Eoyal.   In  aU  this  there  was  no  wisdom. 

The  question  is  not,  what  a  king  may  or  may  not  be  in  the 
eye  of  philosophy  and  reason ;  the  question  is  whether  the  exist- 
ing Idng  was  to  be  stripped  of  all  the  associations  that  belonged 
to  this  character,  as  king  of  the  French  people.  But  even  in 
the  eye  of  philosophy  and  reason,  it  is  quite  idle  to  talk  of  a  king 
as  a  mere  man :  he  may  be  so  to  his  medical  attendant,  or  an 
anatomist,  but  not  so  to  others.  He  is  a  being  who  is  to  dis- 
charge high  duties  to  the  conmiunity,  to  save  tiiem  from  con- 
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tending  for  pre-eminence  anbtqng  themselyes,  and  to  be  assisted 
by  every  possible  association  of  honour  and  respect;  and  the 
question  is,  in  the  case  before  us,  during  the  progress  of  a  revo- 
lution,  whether  the  leading  men  in  the  assembly,  or  popular  men 
in  the  clubs  and  streets,  eould  he  so  ill  employed,,  as  in  tearing 
away  from  the  monarch,  or  first  magistrate  if  you  please, 
all  the  long  transmitted  and  inherited  love  and  respect  that 
belonged  to  the  office,  and  during  such  a  revolutionary  period 
of  violeuGe  and  disorder,  totally  destroying  all  the  supports 
and  defences  that  had  hitherto  surrounded  the  throne  as  with 
a  rampart;  in  short,  aU  **  the  divinity  that  had  before  so 
hedged  in  tiie  king,  that  treason  durst  not  look  at  it."  But  con- 
siderations of  this  kind  (the  result,  I  venture  to  conceive,  of  a  far 
sounder  philosophy  than  that  which  leaves  the  most  important 
interests  of  society  to  depend  upon  the  mere  abstract  notions  of 
utility,  and  the  mere  unassisted  conclusions  of  the  understanding, 
utility  ill  understood,  and  the  understanding  most  superficially 
exercised),  reasonings  of  this  apparently  humble  nature  were 
not  likely  to  be  relidbed  by  the  heated  men  who  were  now  con- 
ducting the  Eevolution,  and  not  likely  to  oppose  any  proper  ob- 
stades  to  the  current  that  was  setting  in,  so  clearly  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  monarchy.  The  right  of  peace  and  war  had  been 
determined  favourably  to  the  crown,  but  every  other  question 
much  to  the  contrary.  The  Assembly  had  decreed,  that  justice 
should  be  admiuistered  in  the  name  indeed  of  the  king,  but  the 
magistrates  of  the  police  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and 
80  were  the  higher  judges.  Again,  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
nobility  was  now  to  follow ;  and  this  was  accomplished  while 
the  grand  measure  of  the  federation  was  preparing.  It  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Eevolution,  and  I  dwell  upon  it  for  a  moment. 

The  middle  of  June  had  arrived,  the  14th  of  June,  1790 ;  the 
anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Eastile  was  approaching,  and 
the  general  fermentation  became  greater  than  ever. 

And  two  measures  were  now  to  be  accomplished — the  aboli- 
tion of  the  titles  of  the  nobility,  and  a  grand  federation  :  and 
now  observe  a  particular  circumstance  by  which  they  were  pre- 
faced, that  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  attack,  and  was  strongly 
indicative  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  this  period,  tibe 
middle  of  the  year  1790 ;  a  circumstance  that  is  quite  a  speci- 
men of  this  fermentation  which  I  have  just  spoken  of,  and  of 
the  French  nation  itself  (how  little  fitted  at  the  time  to  under- 
take such  an  enterprise  as  a  revolution).  The  scene  I  allude  to 
took  place  about  this  time  in  the  Assembly ;  you  will  find  it  re- 
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golorly  described  and  iiecoided  in  tlie  liistories;  batitlBawoi 
which  you  joorselYes,  in  your  own  sound  state  of  mind,  inHb 
unable  to  figure  to  your  imagination  without  contmpt  at 
laughter.  Before  then  the  titles  were  to  be  taken  from  the  at* 
bility,  and  the  federation  exhibited,  conceive,  as  a  sort  of  pn> 
paratory  measure,  conceiye  a  man  presenting  himself  to  a  It* 
tional  Assembly,  as  the  orator  of  the  human  race ;  biinging  afis 
him  a  hired  mob  of  creatures,  who  were,  each  in  his  proper  dni^ 
to  represent  the  various  nations  under  heaven,  English,  ^maa, 
and  Spaniards,  Turks,  Africans,  Indians,  and  Aiabian8,8ndll 
a  solemn  speech,  addressed  to  the  president,  who  was  to  kef 
his  countenance  all  the  time,  and  who  actually  did  so,  leqnesiiv 
to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  Champ  de  Man  on  thedajii 
the  ensuing  federation.  **  This  civic  solenmity,"  the  orator  «^ 
served,  **  will  not  be  the  festival  of  the  French  only,  butab 
the  festival  of  mankind ;  the  trumpet  that  sounds  tiie  resume 
tion  of  a  great  nation  has  echoed  through  the  four  qnarteni 
the  world,  and  the  notes  of  joy,  of  a  chorus  of  twenty-fire  lait 
lions  of  free  men,  have  awakened  nations,  long  buried  in  sUvoy; 
our  mission  is  written  in  indelible  characters  upon  the  heaita 
every  man.  You  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the «» 
reignty  resides  in  the  people ;  now  the  people  are  every  wta» 
under  the  yoke  of  dictators,  who  call  themselves  aoveragn^  J 
spite  of  your  principles.  The  ambassadors  of  tyrants  conldi«*» 
so  much  honour  to  your  august  festival  as  most  of  ns,  wj* 
mission  is  tacitly  acknowledged  by  our  countrymen,  thatisjj 
say,  by  oppressed  sovereigns,"  meaning  thereby  the  people,  4» 
aforesaid  English,  Russians,  Spaniards,  Turks,  Africans,  Indifli^ 
and  Arabians. 

The  president  assented  with  due  form  and  dignity  to  this 
versal  request  of  the  habitable  globe.  The  Deputy  Fennomt  w« 
that  this  request  should  be  granted  by  acc^mation,  a  leqp* 
which  came  from  citizens  assembled,  as  it  appeared,  fit®" 
parts  of  the  world :  the  motion  was  seconded  in  favour  of  tta| 
generous  strangers,  as  they  were  called  (who  were  hired  in* 
about  Paris  to  come  from  all  quarters  of  the  world);  it^^J 
conded,  strange  to  say,  by  one  of  the  Lameths  (distingniW 
members  of  the  Assembly  at  the  time),  but  he  had  another  iH 
he  said,  to  lay  before  the  Assembly :  "  The'figures  lej^Teaaim 
four  provinces,  which  are  chained  as  images  of  tributary  imw"* 
at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  LouiFXIY.,  are  a  sight  not  tohebiflj 
by  free  men.  These  monuments  of  pride  are  not  to  stend  ia  •■ 
reign  of  equality."    And  after  this  sortie  on  the  fine  «rt»* 
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these  unfortimate  images  were  beautiful  specimens  of  sculpture, 
at  length  and  at  last  came  the  grand  attack  of  all,  to  which  all 
this  degrading  mummery  was  but  an  introduction.  '*  This  day/* 
said  the  Deputy  Lumbel,  **  we  dig  the  grave  of  vanity.  1  move 
that  all  persons  be  prohibited  from  taking  the  titles  of  peer, 
duke,  count,  marquis,  &c.,  and  that  nobility  be  no  longer  heredi- 
tary." 

"  Hereditary  nobility,**  said  Charles  de  Lameth,  while  he 
supported  this  motion,  **  shocks  reason,  and  is  repugnant  to  true 
liberty ;"  another  thought  the  same  of  the  term  *'  My  Lord  ;*' 
M.  de  Noailles,  of  liveries ;  M.  de  St.  Fargeau,  of  all  names  but 
family  names ;  Mathew  de  Kontmorenci,  of  armoiial  bearings. 
It  was  in  vain  that  M.  de  Virieu  exclaimed,  "  Urge  not  on  this 
popular  fury,  which  has  already  so  dishonoured  our  Revolution;" 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  poor  Abb^  Maury  observed,  "  that  the 
very  Eomans  themselves  had  orders  of  knighthood,  and  yet  were 
free,  and  that  in  France  to  destroy  the  nobility  was  to  destroy 
the  monarchy.'*  It  was  not  till  the  conclusion  of  the  debate 
that  the  cot^  droit  began  to  perceive  that  it  was  seriously  pro- 
posed to  pass  these  decrees ;  and  then  indeed  several  deputies 
of  the  nobility  sprang  towards  the  tribune,  and  demanded  with 
warmth  to  be  heard ;  but  their  remonstrances  and  their  indigna- 
tion were  lost  and  overpowered  amid  the  general  shouts  of  the 
cot6  gauche  and  the  galleries.  In  a  fortunate  moment  of  silence, 
the  (^mte  de  Lansberg,  the  deputy  from  the  noblesse  of  Alsace, 
was  just  able  to  observe,  *'  My  constituents  will  disavow  me, 
and  will  hold  me  unworthy  to  appear  before  them,  if  I  sanction 
by  my  presence  a  deliberation  so  injurious  to  their  honour.  I 
retire  then,  but  it  is  in  the  grief  of  my  heart.  Submit  your- 
Belves  (I  shall  say  to  them),  yes,  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  As- 
sembly. They  will  so  submit,  but  they  will  know,  at  the  same 
time,  that  gentlemen  they  were  bom,  and  that  gentlemen  they 
must  live,  and  they  must  die ;  and  that  this  nothing  can  pre- 
vent.'*   Such  was  the  scene,  and  such  the  conclusion  of  it. 

The  decree  was  considered  by  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres  as  but 
impolitic ;  it  set  the  feeling  of  honour  in  opposition  to  the  na- 
tional interest,  amid  a  numerous  body  of  men,  who  possessed  a 
large  part  of  the  wealth  of  France  at  the  time.  Hitherto  the 
nobles  had  suffered  patiently  enough  the  hostile  measures  of  the 
Assembly,  but  they  now  became  irreoonoilable  enemies  to  the 
Eevolution,  and  a  league  was  formed  between  the  nobility,  clergy, 
and  the  parliaments ;  and  they  laboured  with  equal  spirit  and 
activity  against  a  new  order  of  things,  which  they  could  no 
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longer  tolerate  for  a  moment,  as  it  left  them  witboatBameti 
place,  the  mere  images  and  spectres  of  their  former  gmtoA 
Indeed,  on  erery  account  the  decree  was  impolitic.  IbeM' 
bility  had  in  rralitj  been  already  put  down^  when  theyirv 
refused  their  separate  constitaticmal  existence  at  the  qpeniogii 
the  States,  and  had  been  mingled  among  the  TierB  £tatmlb 
National  Assembly ;  and  again,  when  on  the  night  of  thelft 
of  August  their  feudal  prerogatiyes,  distinctions,  and  propertM 
were,  without  the  slightest  diBcrimination  or  reservation,  il 
swept  away  and  abolished ;  lastly,  when  they  were  to  Tot^Hi 
other  citizens  of  the  Electoral  Assemblies.  The  iofliUBei 
therefore,  of  their  mere  titles  would  haye  been  gradually  bi^ 
and  there  was  no  need  of  outraging  them  in  the  tendereBtpd^ 
by  depriving  them  of  this  last  illusion  of  their  feelings,  andttl 
sole  surviving  pride  and  treasure  of  their  hearts. 

But  a  democratic  feeling  was  to  be  indulged  by  the  In&f 
members  of  the  Assembly,  a  democratic  spirit  was  to  bediiM 
among  the  people :  every  badge  of  inequaUty  was  therefoiet» 
be  destroyed,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  the  Eevololiiil 
that  the  whole  character  of  the  government,  and  therefon  I 
the  country,  should  be  altered ;  that  every  thing  should  emaaril 
from  the  sovereignly  of  the  people.  Now,  it  is  to  this  v^ 
and  spirit,  acted  upon  more  or  less  from  the  first  opening  of  Al 
States,  that  we  object,  as  violent  and  unnecessary,  as  leafif 
directly  to  confrision  and  a  civil  war,  as  rendering  it  totally  i* 
possible  that  the  Revolution  should  be  conducted  by  meadftf 
peaceful  feelings  or  sober  sense.  All  might  have  been  wfiW 
the  more  violent  friends  of  freedom  could  but  have  seen  tfa0» 
virisdom  of  the  case  as  it  stood  before  them,  and  been  propcV 
doubtful  of  themselves  and  of  the  public,  and  duly  impm 
with  the  uncertain  issue  of  every  thing  human. 

This  is  the  sort  of  sentiment  that  I  mean  to  pervade  e«9 
part  and  portion  of  the  lectures  I  am  now  delivering.  1 19* 
my  sentiment  again  and  again,  totally  regardless  of  wliat  if 
be  the  rules  of  taste  or  propriety  of  composition.  It  is  tkHH* 
impression  that  I  wish  you  to  bear  away,  accompanied,  l«f 
ever,  as  it  is  in  my  own  mind,  and  as  I  must  expect  it  tolM 
yours,  with  a  due  sense  of  the  indispensable  necesoty  of  i* 
and  religious  liberty  to  the  regular  and  proper  hapi»n<»*' 
prosperity  of  every  commimity,  and  in  no  respect  withdiOT 
from  your  view  the  fEtults  of  the  suppcui^rs  of  the  old  ojui* 

The  Assembly,  for  I  must  now  return  to  their  histozy,  DJJJ 
diately  after  the  abolition  of  the  titles  'of  the^nobility,  proa>*^ 
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to  support  their  Revolution  by  the  measure  I  have  already  an- 
nounced to  you,  the  federation  ;  a  measure  in  itself  more  harm- 
less and  more  adapted  to  the  national  character.     The  truth 
-was,  they  were  not  quite  at  ease  on  the  subject  of  the  military 
force  of  the  country ;  at  least,  they  thought  it  advisable  to  pledge 
to  the  Revolution  the  national  guards,  everywhere  dispersed 
over  France,  and  the  troops  of  the  line.    They  therefore  formed 
the  project  of  an  immense  federation,  to  take  place  on  the  14th 
of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile ;  and  depu- 
tations were  to  be  sent  from  all  the  armed  bodies  by  land  and 
by  sea,  from  all  the  different  departments  of  the  kingdom  and 
constituted  authorities  of  the  capital.     These  were  all  to  assist 
at  the  filte,  in  the  presence  of  the  N'ational  Assembly,  the  king, 
the  queen,  and  the  court :  they  were  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  spectators,  three  or  four  hundred, 
thousand  people.    An  immense  plain,  the  Champ  de  Mars,  was 
to  be  hollowed  out  into  an  amphitheatre ;  a  superb  altar  to  be 
erected ;  three  hundred  priests  to  assemble,  and  twelve  hundred 
musicians ;  and  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  these  deputies,  by  the 
nation,  and  the  king,  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  the  great 
leading  principles  of  which  had  been  already  sufficiently  pro- 
mulgated, though  the  constitution  itself  had  not  as  yet  been 
finally  prepared  and  delivered. 

The  Histories  and  the  Memoirs,  particularly  those  of  the 
Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  will  give  you  a  sufficient  description  of 
this  celebrated  federation,  so  characteristic  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  nation. 

But  the  leading  observation  resulting  from  the  whole  is,  that 
the  Revolution  and  the  National  Assembly  must  now  have  been 
most  clearly  and  universally  approved  and  acceptable  to  the 
French  people,  or  such  a  f^te  could  neither  have  been  attempted 
nor  executed.  This  popularity  of  the  Revolution,  and  therefore 
of  the  f&te  in  honour  of  it,  was  in  different  stages  of  it  severely 
tried  and  abundantly  shown.  It  was  intended,  for  instance,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  that  three  hundred  thousand  spectators  should 
be  accommodated  with  seats.  Twelve  thousand,  some  say 
twenty-five  thousand,  workmen  were  employed ;  but  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  necessary  preparations  could  not  thus  be  finished 
by  the  day  appointed.  This  would  have  been  a  serious  diffi- 
culty anywhere  but  in  France,  and  even  in  France  must  have 
been  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  fdte,  if  the  Revolution  had  not 
been  popular.  But  in  an  instant  all  Paris  was  in  motion,  and 
citizens  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  appeared  with  the 
spade,  the  pickaxe,  and  the  wheelbarrow,  all  mixed  and  min- 
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gled  together,  to  cany  on  the  work.  The  women  <ji  tudam 
and  tlie  poissardes,  those  of  good  repnte  and  those  of  ill,  courties 
and  hatchers,  players  and  monks,  old  men  and  childrai,  ca|ia* 
chins,  academicians,  chevaliers  of  St.  Louis,  and  irorkmen  fna 
the  Tillages,  headed  by  their  mayors  and  cures, — all  this  assoft' 
blage  of  Toluntary  labourers  was  fed  and  acconunodated  W 
people  travelling  with  taverns  and  portable  shops,  and  enlireoet 
by  songs,  and  shouts  of  joy,  and  the  national  air  of  ^'Ca  in;* 
and  the  result  was,  that  ail  the  preparations  for  the  fite  wen 
ready  before  the  time  appointed ;  and  the  triumph  of  these  app*' 
rently  curious  and  comical  groups,  but  in  reality  these  strikuf 
representatives  of  an  overwhelming  and  therefore  Tery  seriooi 
and  almost  frightful  patriotic  enthusiasm,  was  quite  complet& 

It  was  in  vain,  in  like  manner,  that  the  rain  poured  downm 
torrents  on  the  day  of  the  federation ;  the  £^te  still  went  ai. 
Nothing  could  oppose  resistance  to  the  universal  joy.  Tb 
dances  were  formed,  and  the  processions  moved  forwaiirds,  ani 
the  music  sounded ;  and  neither  earth  below,  nor  sky  above,  te 
wet  Champ  de  Mars,  nor  the  drenching  coldness  of  the  descenl^ 
ing  clouds,  had  been  or  were  of  the  slightest  avail  to  repress  fti 
vivacity  of  the  multitude,  excited  as  ttiey  were  by  what  wasli 
them  the  dearest  of  all  objects,  a  magnificent  spectacle ;  to4 
too,  with  exultation  at  the  visible  departure  of  the  old  regime,  ui 
gazing  with  delight  on  the  approach  and  promises  of  the  new. 

And  certainly,  if  we  could  forget  for  a  moment  all  subseqneat 
events,  and  the  stain  that  has  been  brought  on  the  g^reat  cans 
of  liberty  by  this  giddy  people,  by  many  of  the  very  individual 
here  assembled,  certainly  there  was  something  in  this  spectad^ 
this  universal  expression  of  interchanged  happiness  and  affectk% 
this  apparent  dedication  of  a  whole  nation  to  the  leading  pzisa* 
pies  of  liberty,  this  resounding  exultation  of  the  people  at  their 
emancipation  from  the  blighting  and  degrading  influence  oft 
government  that  had  so  long  ceased  to  be  respected,  this  wm 
and  amalgamation  of  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  king  andrf 
the  people  well  fitted  to  overpower  the  imagination  and  awskei 
the  sympathies  of  the  benevolent,  wherever  they  might  he  fyaai^ 
in  France  or  in  England,  in  Europe  or  in  America.  It  seeoMi 
no  time  now  to  hesitate  w  to  examine,  no  time  to  consider  wW 
had  preceded  or  what  was  to  follow  this  glittering  and  wapt^ 
ficent  show.  Altars  and  arches  were  to  be  seen ;  the  insccf* 
tions  that  everywhere  appeared  were  testimonies  to  liberty  «k 
to  law.  "The  country  and  the  law:  let  us  die  to  defal 
them,"  was  one,  for  instance.     **  The  king  of  a  free  people  to 
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is  alone  the  king  of  power,"  was  another.  "  Cherish  liberty ; 
you  possess  it,  be  worthy  pf  it/'  **  It  is  not  birth  that  makes 
the  difference  between  men,  it  is  virtue  only."  "  It  is  the  law 
that  should  be  everywhere ;  before  4t,  all  are  equal*"  These 
'were  among  the  mottoes  and  inscriptions ;  and  where  the  Bastile 
bad  once  stood  was  an  esplanade,  and  over  every  entrance  to  it 
-was  written,  in  a  manner,  affecting  no  doubt,  yet  truly  charac- 
teristic of  the  nation,  '*  Here  we  now  dance." 

Bat  it  was  fStes  and  festivals  in  honour  of  liberty  that  this 
sensitive,  theatric  people  far  better  understood  than  the  nature 
of  liberty  itself;  and  the  scene  before  us  has  been  thought  the 
most  awful  and  extensive  exhibition  of  perjury  that  the  world 
ever  saw ;  for  it  must  be  observed  that  the  same  scene  was  acted 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  in  every  department  of  Prance. 
The  perjury  was  that  of  miUions  of  human  beings  swearing  to  a 
constitution  which  the  next  moment  they  destroyed ;  and  it  will 
be  a  warning,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  mankind,  never  again  to  have 
recourse  to  such  idle  expedients,  or  rather  to  such  impious  mock- 
eries. Ko  legislation  is  so  immoral  as  that  which  has  recourse 
to  oaths ;  none  so  unwise,  as  that  which  depends  upon  them. 
I  speak  not  of  the  point  of  duty  in  those  who  take  them.  In 
the  coarse  legislation  of  commerce,  custom-house  oaths  have  be- 
come a  proverb ;  and,  even  in  the  instance  before  us,  Louis  XYI. 
was  a  man  of  piety,  and  would  not  have  bound  himself  by  an 
oath  which  he  did  not  mean  to  keep ;  but  observe  the  tempta* 
tion  to  which  the  integrity  of  his  mind  was  on  this  occasion 
exposed;  How  could  he  resist  the  measure  ?  How  could  he 
decline  taking  the  oath  ?  He  was  to  all  intents  aad  purposes  a 
prisoner,  and  had  been  so  since  the  5th  and  6th  of  October.  He 
bad  no  force  to  oppose  to  that  of  the  JSTational  Assembly ;  and 
not  to  assent  to  llie  oath  in  the  general  manner  in  which  it  was 
worded,  would  have  been  to  say  that  he  was  determined  to  re- 
8tore  the  old  r^me,  that  he  would  have  no  further  concern 
with  the  Bevolution,  and  in  short  to  leave  the  patriotic  party  no 
measure  but  to  dethrone  him,  or  himself  no  measure  but  to  re- 
sign bis  crown.  He  stood,  therefore,  at  the  federation,  under 
the  strictest  political  necessity  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Assembly,  and  to  act  the  part  allotted  to  him  in  this  grand 
national  performance.  It  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  clear  that  the 
king,  as  far  as  the  oath  went^  was  perfectly  sincere.  "No  doubt 
the  Revolution  had  rolled  on,  and  far  overflowed  the  boundaries 
within  which  he  would  have  thought  its  course  ought  to  be 
confined ;  still,  he  was  desirous  of  t£e  happiness  of  hu  people^ 
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he  had  confidence  in  his  own  good  intentionSi  he  had  no  wish 
for  any  authority  inconsistent  with  the  puhlic  good,  and  as  yet 
he  did  not  despair  either  of  the  affection  or  the  loyalty  of  his 
sabjects ;  as  yet  he  conceived  that,  if  he  conld  bat  weather 
the  storm,  the  storm  would  gradually  subside,  and  that  he  and 
his  people  might  hereafter  see  happier  days,  and  enjoy  the  calm 
of  mutual  confidence  and  an  improved  constitution  of  the  goTem- 
ment.  It  is  sufficiently  probable,  therefore,  that  the  kmg  was 
sincere  when  he  promised  to  uphold  the  constituti(»i  by  all  the 
means  that  were  put  in  his  power,  and  that  he  conformed,  if 
not  with  a  cheerful,  yet  with  a  general  acquiescence,  to  what 
was  required  of  him  during  the  flte  and  ceremonials  of  the 
federation.  Still,  the  oath  was  imposed  upon  him.  But  he 
was  not  entirely  without  his  gratifications.  He  seems  to  have 
been  much  and  very  naturally  afTected  by  the  general  testimo- 
nies of  loyalty  and  respect  which,  amidst  all  the  fervour  of 
revolutionary  feelings,  were  still  paid  him  by  many  of  those 
who  came  deputed  from^he  different  provinces.  But  when  the 
tumult  and  excitement  of  the  f&te  were  passed  away,  when  the 
National  Assembly  resumed  its  wonted  course  of  procedure,  and 
when  various  circumstances  continued  to  dispel  the  hopes  and 
illusions  with  which  the  king  had  soothed  the  benevolence  ef 
his  nature,  different  views  of  his  situation  seem  gradually  to 
have  opened  upon  his  mind,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he 
had  begun  to  entertain  thoughts  of  escaping  from  his  prison, 
and  of  neither  acquiescing,  nor  appearing  to  acquiesce,  in  the 
constitution,  such  as  it  was  likely  to  become,  or  as  it  was  even 
then  administered  and  understood,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1790. 
The  entire  destruction  of  the  ancient  clergy  of  France  was  ac- 
complished even  before  the  federation  of  July  1790;  their 
property  had  been  voted  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  tiie  nation.  In 
the  November  afterwards  they  were  to  receive  their  stipends 
only  on  their  acquiescing  in  the  new  tenure  that  was  prepared 
for  them :  this  they  could  not  do.  I  have  already  aUuded  to 
this  port  of  the  general  subject;  and  the  unhappy  monarch 
found  himself  obliged  to  assent  to  the  decree  of  the  Assembly, 
and  appear  to  himself  and  to  the  world  the  approver  and  accom- 
plice of  all  this  intolerance  and  injustice. 

His  feelings,  too,  were  violated  to  a  degree  that,  patient  as 
he  was,  seems  to  have  thrown  him  into  a  state  of  real  illness 
and  fever,  by  an  unfortunate  occurrence  that  took  place  at  the 
Tuilleries  (you  will  see  the  detail  in  the  histories).  A  body  of 
gentlemen,  who  thought  his  life  in  danger,  and  had  rushed  to 
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his  assistance,  were  disarmed,  and  turned  out  of  the  palace  by 
Ija  Fayette  and  the  national  guard.  La  Fayette  was  not  a  man 
likely  to  have  wantonly  distressed  the  king,  or  needlessly  to 
haye  treated  his  adherents  with  violence  and  disrespect ;  but, 
on  some  account  or  other,  the  impression  left  by  this  affair  on 
the  feelings  of  the  monarch  was  of  the  most  painful  kind,  and 
rendered  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  more  than  ever, 
in  his  eyes,  a  situation  of  humiliation  and  disgrace. 

Another  circumstance  occurred  (you  will  again  see  the  detail 
in  the  histories),  which  still  further  outraged  his  feelings.  He 
and  the  family  wished  probably  to  escape  from  the  priests  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  go  to  St.  Cloud,  during  the  Eas- 
ter week  of  1791,  where  a  regular  priest  might  assist  them  in 
their  devotions ;  but  the  popidace  of  Paris  had  got  a  notion  that 
this  expedition  to  St.  Cloud  was  only  a  pretence ;  that  the  royal 
family  intended  to  fly  the  kingdom  and  create  a  civil  war.  The 
same  notion  got  possession  of  the  national  guards.  The  king's 
carriages  were,  therefore,  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  Tuilleries, 
and  no  entreaties,  no  efforts  that  La  Fayette  could  make,  whether. 
of  persuasion  or  force,  were  of  the  slightest  avail,  and  the  help- 
less monarch  and  his  queen  were  obliged  to  submit  and  to  return 
to  their  palace,  which  was  not  now  nominally,  but  avowedly  a 
prison. 

It  was  impossible  that  an  insult  of  this  kind,  at  the  gate  of 
the  Tuilleries,  in  the  midst  of  the  metropolis,  in  open  day,  and 
in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  could  be  tolerated ;  and  events  of  this 
kind  were  well  fitted  to  desolate  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  and  to  show  him  that  he  was  indeed  fallen  from  his 
high  estate,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  populace. 

In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  a  negotiation  with  Mira- 
beau  had  been  rendered  fruitless  by  the  death  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  object  of  this 
negotiation  was  to  restore  the  old  regime,  and  that  either  the 
king  meant  to  be  an  arbitrary  monarch,  or  that  Mirabeau  was 
ready  to  be  a  traitor  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  The  inten- 
tion of  both  was  to  call  a  new  Constituent  Assembly,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  better  terms  for  the  monarch  than  the 
existing  Assembly  offered.  Any  such  plan  (doubtful  from  the 
first)  was,  however,  entirely  at  an  end  when  Mirabeau  expired ; 
and  the  Wng  conceived  that  he  had  no  measure  left  but  to  try  to 
escape  from  the  Assembly  and  the  populace  of  Paris,  establish 
himself  in  some  frontier  town,  collect  around  him  that  part  of 
the  army,  the  nobility,  and  the  people  that  were  still  fEuthfrd  to 
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him,  and  (if  necessary)  with  ihe  assistanoe  of  foreign  pon| 
in  some  mixed  way,  as  he  hoped,  partly  of  persuasion  and  pm 
of  force,  by  the  combined  operation  of  the  hopes  and  fean^  m 
good  and  bad  feelings  of  his  subjects,  procure  more  honoonl 
terms  for  hinuelf,  and  a  more  stable  and  rational  syst^nof  lib  ~ 
for  them.  The  only  question  was,  whether  the  escape  frn 
Tuilleries  was  practicable  ?  and  the  king  haying  at  lengtii 
Buaded  himself  that  it  was,  he  drew  up  a  memorial  i 
presented  to  the  Assembly,  a  manifesto  that  was  to  explain 
justi^  to  the  people  of  France  the  motives  of  his  conduct 
then  he  fled. 
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LECTURE    XXIL 

FLIGHT  TO  VAKENNES. 

Ik  my  last  lecture  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  to  yoiL^ 
situation  of  the  king,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  I ' 
last  to  conceive  that  he  had  no  measure  left  but  to  try  to  i 
from  the  Assembly  and  the  populace  of  Paris.  His 
seems  to  have  been  to  establish  himself  in  some  frontier  I 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  to  have  called  the  \ 
disposed  around  Mm,  to  procure  better  terms  from  the  liat 
Assembly. 

In  the  manifesto  which  he  drew  up  and  left  to  be  _ 
to  the  Assembly,  he  observed,  '*  that  while  the  king  could  I 
to  see  the  order  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom  revived  lif  | 
measures  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  by  his  residenee  j 
that  Assembly,  in  the  capital,  he  regretted  no  personal  i 
nor  should  he  have  objected  to  the  nullity  with  which  an  i 
lute  privation  of  freedom  has  infected  all  his  proceedingSyl 
the  month  of  October  1789,  if  that  hope  had  been  fulfilled;^^ 
now  that  hiq  only  recompense  for  so  many  sacnflces  is  to  I  * 
the  destruction  of  royalty,  to  see  all  the  powers  of  govi 
dissolved,  all  property  violated,  personal  safety  ev@ 
endangered,  crimes  remaining  unpunished,  and  perfect  i 
domineering  over  the  laws,  while  that  semblance  of  i 
given  him  by  the  new  constitution  is  insufficient  for  : 
any  one  of  those  evils  with  which  the  kingdom  is  afflicted  I 
king,  after  having  solemnly  protested  against  all  the  actsT' 
emanated  from  him  during  his  captivity,  believes  that  he  i 
to  submit  to  the  view  of  France,  and  of  the  whole  vdfl 
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detail  of  his  own  conduct,  and  of  that  of  the  government  which 
has  established  itself  in  the  kingdom." 

Snch  is  the  first  paragraph  of  the  memorial,  and  it  is  in  itself 
a  justification  of  his  fiight.  The  only  point  remaining  is  the 
prudence  of  'the  measure ;  and  the  prudence  of  the  measure 
must  have  been  thought  to  consist  in  the  absence  of  every  other 
alternative.  To  the  king  and  his  adviser,  the  queen,  who  was 
long  indisposed  to  the  attempt,  it  must  at  last  have  appeared 
that  he  was  every  day  journeying  on  to  his  dethronement ;  that 
this  event  might  be  accelerated  by  the  failure  of  this  expedi- 
tion, but  could  only  be  prevented  by  its  success. 

The  king,  therefore,  attempted  to  escape,  but  failed ;  and  this 
failure  led  immediately  to  the  loss  of  all  his  consequence  and 
respect  with  the  public,  gave  every  facility  to  the  violent  pro- 
moters of  the  Eevolution,  and  enabled  the  republican  party 
first  to  dethrone  him,  and  then  put  him  to  death.  What  might 
have  followed,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  say ;  but  these  results  at  least,  and  they  were  inevi- 
table results,  are  surely  for  ever  to  be  deplored ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  turn  with  the  greatest  interest  to  inquire, 
what  can  now  be  known  of  the  history  of  this  most  unfortunate 
expedition. 

It  appears  to  me  that  everything  relating  to  it  may  be  found 
that  can  well  be  required.  In  the  collection  of  Memoirs  now 
publishing  by  the  "  Baudouin  Freres'*  at  Paris,  you  will  find  a 
memoir,  or  an  account  of  some  kind  or  other,  furnished  by  almost 
every  person  that  was  concerned  in  it.  I  will  refer  you  to  pro- 
per authorities,  and  mention  a  few  particulars.  In  the  Memoirs 
of  Weber  you  will  see  an  account  (of  itself  sufficiently  minute 
and  satisfactory)  drawn  up  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  from 
conversations  tiiiat  he  himself  had  with  the  queen,  with  the  Mar- 
quis de  BouiU^,  and  with  other  individuals  well  informed  of  all 
tiiat  passed. 

Through  all  the  years  of  1789  and  1790,  the  king  had,  it 
seems,  turned  away  from  every  project  of  the  kind,  though 
reasons  were  urged  to  him  by  his  most  devoted  adherents,  and 
sufficient  fSeusilities  afibrded  Mm  during  his  stay  at  St.  Cloud. 

''In  the  summer  of  1790  I  spoke  to  the  queen,  and  reasoned 
with  her,**  says  the  archbishop.  "  '  What  would  you  have  the 
king  do,'  replied  the  queen ;  '  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  without 
money,  without  those  personal  qualities  which  might  recall  the 
army  to  its  allegiance,  without  any  proper  power  of  seeing  his 
own  way,  without  any  counsellor  to  show  it  to  him  and  supply 
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his  deficiencies,  above  all,  with  his  horror  of  a  civil  war?  H 
us  quit  the  subject*  ** 

From  these  few  words  may,  I  think,  be  collected  Ihe 
of  the  case,  as  it  long  appeared  to  the  court,  the  queen,  and 
king ;  the  different  sentiments  of  each  are  heste,  however'  ' 
fully  displayed.     But  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1790,  ai 
pears  fi!X)m  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Bomll^,  the  ' 
begun  seriously  to  consider  whether  he  could  not  withdraw 
self  from  the  domination  of  the  Assembly.    He  saw,  ai^ 
thought,  that  it  was  they  who  were  to  exercise  all 
authority,  even  in  its  most  minute  details ;  his  anci^it 
were  dismissed,  and  more  revolutionary  ministers  were 
tuted ;  and,  above  aU,  the  persecution  of  the  clergy,  in 
the  king  had  himself  been  made  to  appear  an  accomplice 
dered  his  situation  totally  intolerable  to  him.    He  op^ud 
mind  to  the  queen,  but  she  saw  the  difficulties  and  tiie 
quences,  and  for  a  long  time  would  not  hear  of  any  project 
escape. 

The  very  first  point  to  be  accomplished,  that  of  quitting 
Tnilleries,  seemed  quite  impracticable;  everywhere  theyi 
surrounded  by  guards  and  spies,  within  and  without  thdr 
son :  two  or  tiiree  valets  and  ladies  of  the  chamber,  were  alll 
either  king  or  queen  could  depend  upon.  When  escaped, 
from  Paris,  some  armed  force  would  be  necessary  to  clear 
way  for  them  to  the  frontiers.  The  project  appeared 
hazardous  and  unadvisable.  But  at  last  the  king  was  qoite^ 
termined  on  some  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  the  queen  tna. ' 
time  bent  her  whole  thoughts  to  the  providing  of  the 
means  for  its  success. 

The  first  part  of  the  enf^rise,  the  escape  from  theTnillBi 
she  resolved,  in  concert  with  the  king,  to  undertake  hendfji 
for  the  management  of  the  second  part,  the  king  and  ^ 
looked  round,  and  the  Marquis  de  BouiUd  was  fixed  upon*  1 
will  see  in  the  memoir  drawn  up  by  the  archbishop,  and  tbei 
moir  of  the  marquis  himself  the  communications  that  wen 
terchanged  and  the  arrangements  finally  made. 

The  whole  project  was  for  a  time  suspended  by  the  _ 
tion  with  Mirabeau,  but  was  on  his  death  renewed ;  and 
plan  of  the  enterprise  was  this : — ^The  queen  was,  as  I  haw 
timated,  to  provide  for  the  success  of  the  expedition  till 
royal  family  reached  Chalons,  and  afterwards  the  marqiiis. 
was  to  have  military  detachments  in  motion,  on  the  pba^ 
watching  the  movements  of  the  Austrians,  and  some  d  Al 
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fixed  ai  each  post,  under  pretence  of  escorting  a  treasure,  and 
then  to  receive  and  transmit  the  royal  fugitives  from  place  to 
place,  peaceahly  and  unohserved  if  possible,  but  if  not,  by  force. 
I^ow  here  it  will  be  immediately  seen,  that  as  the  Eevolution 
-was  popular,  the  minds  of  the  people  everywhere  excited  and 
alive  to  every  circumstance  that  occurred,  and  as  any  escape  of 
the  king  and  queen  would  necessarily  be  considered  by  them  as 
the  signal  of  a  civil  war,  accuracy  in  point  of  time  was  every- 
thing. Detachments  of  troops,  however  stationed,  and  under 
ivhatever  pretence,  could  not  but  be  subjects  of  suspicion  and 
alarm ;  and  the  longer  they  stayed  at  any  post,  without  any 
known  object,  the  more  violent  and  ungovernable  would  these 
Buspicions  and  alarms  become. 

You  will  be  prepared  by  this  consideration  to  sympathize 
-with  aU  the  cruel  accidents  that  from  the  first  occurred  to  delay 
the  royal  family.  The  king  and  queen  had  fixed  their  depar- 
ture for  the  night  of  the  19th.  One  of  the  ladies  who  was  to 
be  in  attendance  on  the  dauphin  on  that  night  fell  sick ;  her 
Mend  therefore  had  to  remain  in  service  a  night  longer  than  was 
expected ;  but  she  was  a  suspected  person,  and  this  night  was 
the  very  one  appointed  for  the  flight :  and  the  queen  had  no 
resource  but  to  put  off  the  expedition  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
to  fix  it  for  the  succeeding  night  of  the  20th.  The  Marquis  de 
BouiU^  was  indeed  apprized  of  the  change  on  the  15  th,  but  it 
was  a  change,  he  says,  most  inconvenient  and  untoward ;  and  one 
of  the  officers,  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  what  he  was  doing, 
neglected  to  observe  the  alteration  in  his  orders,  and  to  fix  his 
reky  at  Yarennes  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  instead  of  the  20th, 
giving  thus  a  more  prolonged  and  unnecessary  alarm  to  the  in- 
habitants. The  next  misfortune  was,  that  more  than  half  an 
hour  was  lost  while  the  queen  was  finding  the  carriage  that 
waited  for  her,  after  she  had  left  the  TuiUeries;  neither  she  nor 
the  gentleman  (one  of  the  body  guards)  who  accompanied  her, 
seem  to  have  known  properly  ihe  streets  of  Paris ;  a  most  un- 
expected difficulty :  &e  point  had  not  been  thought  of.  No 
doubt  this  part  of  the  archbishop's  narrative  is  very  improbable ; 
but  he  had  conversed  with  the  queen,  he  says,  and  this  was  one 
of  those  particulars  which  the  queen  was  most  likely  to  have 
dwelt  upon. 

Afterwards,  the  Count  de  Fersin,  who  was  coachman  on  this 
occasion,  appeared  to  make  a  detour  through  many  streets,  but 
he  did  so  probably  to  ascertain  whether  the  carriages  were  gone, 
according  to  his  orders,  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  meet  them; 
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but  on  wkateyer  account,  another  fatal  half  hour  was  thos » 
pended  before  the  travelling-carriages  were  reached,  thai 
waiting  at  the  place  appointed.     Everything  else  was 

by  the  queen  and  the  count  with  great  good  fortune  and 

The  escape,  through  an  unsuspected  room  and  door  of  the  & 
leries ;  the  passports,  and  the  choice,  as  far  as  their  fidelity 
of  the  body  guard,  who  were  to  act  as  couriers  and  attendd 
but  alas !  for  the  etiquette  of  an  ancient  court !  M.  de  Boi 
had  very  properly  required  that  M.  D'Agoult,  a  man  of  pieH 
of  mind  and  experience,  should  be  one  of  the  party,  to  take  I 
direction  of  it,  and  leave  it  unnecessary  for  any  of  the  rojal 
mily  to  appear;  but  M*.  de  Tourzel,  who  had  the  care  of i 
royal  infants,  could  by  no  consideration  on  earth  be  perari 
to  give  up  her  place  and  what  she  thought  her  offidaL  stil* 
and  the  marquis  was  therefore  left  behind.  The  result  ^ 
that  when  difficulties  occurred,  as  they  were  sure  to  do,tfaeli 
was  sometimes  uneasy  and  impatient,  put  himself  forwud 
often  out  of  the  carriage,  was  observed ;  and  this,  and  the  « 
of  a  man  like  the  marquis  at  every  turn  of  the  expeditioB,! 
tributed  not  a  little  to  its  failure.  But  what  turns 
The  queen,  as  she  was  leaving  the  Tuilleries,  was 
passed  by  La  Fayette  in  his  carriage ;  she  was  obscured  bf 
night  and  a  large  hat,  but  was  close  upon  it ;  so  were  aho 
Elizabeth  and  M*.  lloyale ;  they  passed,  too,  one  of  the  fl 
nels,  as  his  back  happened  to  be  turned ;  the  king  had  to  ijp 
the  buckle  of  his  shoe  almost  under  the  eye  of  another  senlr^ 
and  the  queen  and  the  body  guard,  when  they  lost  theiri 
had  to  inquire  it  from  a  third,  stationed  at  the  Pont  Boyal, 
to  return  on  their  footsteps,  and  to  traverse  once  moretheon 
of  the  Tuilleries  before  they  could  arrive  at  the  pbeet^poi^ 
The  queen,  too,  by  a  very  silly  and  unworthy  fancy  for  soiaei 
of  dressing-case,  without  which  she  could  neither  travel  Dortf 
(you  will  see  the  story  in  M*.  Campan),  had  awak^ed  dei 
picions  of  one  of  the  ladies  about  her,  wbo  probably  wA 
all  that  was  going  on,  and  who  had  a  lover  in  La  Payette's  i 
de-camp,  M.  de  Gouvion ;  and  how  this  did  not  lead  to  •  * 
covery  of  the  whole  scheme  is  inconceivable,  more  especiilk 
Gouvion  asserts,  that  he  watched  all  the  night  the  verydotf 
of  which  the  royal  fiEunily  issued,  in  consequence  of  v^aam 
he  had  received. 

Conceive,  too,  what  must  have  been  the  sufferings  of  ^ii 
party  when,  within  a  few  leagues  from  Paris,  fr^  ddij' 
to  be  occasioned,  while  the  carriage  was  to  be  repaired,  incfll 
quence  of  an  accident  it  had  met  with. 
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The  fugitives,  however,  reached  Chalons :  there,  one  of  the 
people  of  the  town,  as  they  changed  horses,  thought  he  recog. 
nised  the  king  in  the  carriage.  He  went  to  the  mayor,  and  was 
for  stopping  the  party  immediately,  but  luckily  the  mayor  was 
not  as  much  disposed  to  discover  the  king  as  himself,  and  con- 
trived by  a  proper  mixture  of  wise  and  prudential  considerations 
to  pacify  the  man,  and  the  carriage  passed  on.  It  had  not  passed 
far,  but  stopping  a  moment,  a  person  dressed  like  an  inhabitant 
of  the  town  came  to  the  side  of  it :  ^'  You  have  not  managed 
well,"  he  said;  •*  you  will  be  stopped ;"  and  he  then  disappeared; 
probably  some  one  who  had  also  recognised  the  king  or  queen, 
but  did  not  choose  to  interfere.  This  was  but  an  uncomfortable 
incident  to  precede  the  next  disappointment  that  occurred.  At 
the  Font  de  Sommeville  the  king  was  to  have  found  M.  de  Choi- 
seal  and  M.  de  Goguelat  with  a  detachment,  but  no  one  appeared. 
This  detachment  was  to  have  received  the  king,  and  then  given 
its  impulse  to  all  the  other  detachments,  taking  care  itself  to  stop 
all  couriers  and  communications  from  Paris.  The  king  was 
extremely  affected  by  this  strange  disappointment.  "AH  is 
lost,'*  said  the  queen  to  M*»  Elizabeth ;  "  we  shall  certainly  be 
stopped." 

When  the  Marquis  de  Bouill6  came  to  publish  his  memoirs, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  express  the  disapprobation  he 
fblt  at  the  conduct  of  the  young  Due  de  Choiseul,  who  was  placed 
by  him  at  this  Font  de  Sommeville,  and  to  whose  disobedience 
of  his  orders  he  ascribed  the  failure  of  the  whole  scheme. 

M.  de  Choiseul  was  obliged  to  publish  a  memoir  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  gives,  in  this  publication,  his  remonstrance  to  the 
marquis,  and  the  marquis's  reply,  both  excellent  in  their  way. 
^'  The  king  may  excuse  and  pardon  you,"  said  the  veteran; "  but 
myself,  I,  who  am  your  general,  and  who  was  responsible  for  the 
whole  affair,  it  is  for  me  to  tell  you  your  faults."  The  duke 
then  proceeds  to  make  his  own  statements ;  and  the  memoir  is 
explanatory  not  only  of  his  own  case,  but  descriptive  of  the 
whole  and  every  part  of  the  expedition,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
interesting.  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  followed  the  archbishop's 
account,  given  by  Weber. 

I  shall  now  return  to  this  Memoir  of  the  young  Duo  de  Choi- 
seul, the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  minister.  What  relates  to 
his  own  justification  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  He  and  M. 
de  Goguelat  were  at  their  post  at  the  time  appointed,  they  and 
their  hussars ;  but  they  expected  a  courier  to  precede  the  king 
by  an  hour  at  least,  and  the  king  was  te  arrive  at  three :  but 
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two,  three,  four  o'clock  Bounded,  and  neither  Mng  nor 
arrired.    In  the  meantime,  most  unfortunately,  ^m  partU 
circumstances,  which  the  duke  states,  the  hussars  placed  ill 
bridge,  and  remaining  there,  hour  after  hour,  had  e&tiieljl 
turbed  and  alarmed  the  town  of  Chalons  and  the  neighboQiU 
it  was  impossible  to  remain  there  any  losger,  and  it  vai  i 
easy  either  to  stay  or  to  move  away,  without  causing  tkM 
dangerous  suspicions.   The  people  murmured  aloud,  anddeekl 
to  the  officers  that  they  and  their  hussars  were  waiting  h  f 
queen ;  and,  in  short,  a  regular  deputation  came  from  the  iif 
to  know  why  the  hussars  were  posted  there :  the  most  intota 
able  remarks  of  every  kind  were  made ;  and  in  this  sitoatui 
things,  to  have  had  tilie  king  and  his  carriages  making  thdr 
pearanoe  would  have  been  fatal.    It  struck  the  duke  andEi 
Goguelat  that  as  the  expedition  had  been  already  put  off  tv«^ 
four  hours,  some  new  adjournment  of  it  might  possibly  li| 
been  thought  again  necessary ;  it  was  now  half-past  fiiye,0iii 
the  midst  of  these  cruel  perplexities  and  most  untoward  cte 
stances,  the  duke  was  well  pleased  to  profit  by  an  inddeot  ih 
occurred ;  for  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  people  and 
guards  that  surrounded  him  and  his  troop,  he  saw  the  niastffi 
&e  post,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  questioning  him  ^ 
escorts  of  money  had  lately  passed  that  way.   "  One  this  m 
ing,"  said  the  master.     **  Indeed !"     '*  I  was  myself  one  of  ( 
escort,'*  added  one  of  the  national  guards,  who  was  standiogt 
**  This  must  have  been,  then,"  said  the  duke  to  his  hrof 
ficer,  M.  de  Goguelat,  '*  this  must  have  been  the  money  f^ 
waiting  for ;  we  need  stay  no  longer :"  so  giving  the 
orders,  and  putting  his  troop  in  motion,  with  an  air  of 
lity  andindifiEerence,  as  a  thing  of  course,  he  quitted  thepM 
and  took  the  road  to  St.  Menehould.     The  town  and  neigl ' 
hood  he  left  were  pacified  in  an  instant,  and  when  the  ]dD{[<^ 
rived  in  about  an  hour  after,  all  was  calm  and  silent;  theT(^ 
were  found,  and  the  carriages  proceeded  without  remark  or 
lestation.     In  the  meantime  the  duke  and  M.  de  Gogaelat^i 
their  troop,  had  moved  slowly  on,  but  M.  de  (jogncdat  ad  I 
lieutenant  of  the  troop,  M.  Boudet,  both  agreed,  from  whatft 
had  observM  as  they  came  up  from  Yarenne^  in  the  ood&I 
direction,  in  the  morning,  that  St.  Menehould,  which  theyll 
passed  through,  must  not  now  be  approached,  nor  Glermo&t;ii 
so,  on  the  whole,  the  duke  and  his  party,  turning  aside  iri 
these  towns,  made  for  Yarennes  by  by-ioads ;  but  diioiM 
and  an  unfortunate  accident  having  occuir^  to  some  ott 
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troQpy  from  the  almost  impassable  nature  of  these  roads,  they 
reached  not  Varennes  till  more  than  an  hour  after  the  king  had 
been  stopped ;  a  most  unhappy  circumstance,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  I  now  quit  the  duke's  memoir,  though  I  shall  re- 
turn to  it. 

The  royal  party,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  to  St.  Mene- 
hould,  but  the  courier,  M.  de  Vallory,  was  never  sufficiently  in 
advance,  and  was  only  five  minutes  before  the  carriage.  It  hap- 
pened that  he  knew  not  exactly  where  to  find  the  post-houses ; 
he  had  to  make  enquiries ;  he  excited  attention,  and  thus  drew 
together  a  crowd  in  a  town  already  disgusted  by  the  appearance 
and  stay  of  the  detachments  that  had  been  placed  there  under 
M.  Dandoins ;  not  to  mention  that  the  town  was  of  itself  ex- 
tremely ill  disposed  to  the  royal  cause.  The  king,  instead  of 
keeping  himself  concealed  in  the  carriage,  sat  with  his  head  at 
the  window,  uneasy  at  the  delay,  and  this  gave  opportunity  to 
Drouet,  the  master  of  the  posthouse  (who  knew  the  queen),  to 
compare  at  leisure  his  countenance  and  appearance  with  the  pic< 
ture  on  some  assignats  which  he  had  that  morning  received, 
and  to  satisfy  himself  that  certainly  it  was  the  king  himself, 
however  disguised,  who  was  seated  in  the  carriage  before  him. 
He  communicated  with  a  friend ;  but  the  dragoons,  many  of 
them,  were  walking  with  their  officer  in  the  street,  and  while 
he  hesitated  what  to  do,  the  carriage  drove  away.  The  cou- 
rier had  unfortunately,  before  they  set  out,  inquired  about  the 
road  from  Claremont  to  Varennes,  so  the  postmaster  and  his 
friend  G-uillaume  had  nothing  more  to  learn.  "Varennes  they  saw 
clearly  was  their  point,  and  mounting  each  a  horse,  they  pui-- 
sued  the  fugitives. .  They  knew  that  there  were  dragoons  sta- 
tioned also  at  Clermont,  and  they  thought  it  not  advisable  to 
make  their  effort  there ;  so  they  took  a 'cross  road,  and  pushed 
on  for  Varennes. 

Wo  have  next  the  relation  of  what  happened  at  the  next  post, 

Clermont,  given  by  the  officer  who  was  stationed  there,  the 

Comte  de  Damas.     He  makes  a  very  unaiFeoted  representation 

of  his  difficulties  and  anxieties ;  the  inquietude  of  the  place  and 

neighbourhood  on  the  subject  of  the  troops;  his  doubt  about 

their  fidelity ;  his  uncertainty  and  misery  when  the  king  did  not 

appear ;  hour  after  hour  succeeding,  and  every  hour  increasing 

the  impossibility  of  keeping  either  the  troops  or  the  inhabitants 

I      of  the  town  in  the  frame  of  mind  he  wished.     A  valet,  who 

I      dressed  the  queen's  hair,  of  the  name  of  Leonard,  at  last  passed 

him,  bringing  him  a  billet  to  say  that  the  Dae  de  Choiseul 

j         VOL.  I.  p  r 
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tbongbt  the  treasme  woald  scarcely  arrive,  as  was  expeded- 
a  fr^  cause  of  uneasinees  this.  Yerdan,  where  the  ganin 
was  unfavourable,  was  near ;  if  a  tocsin  sounded,  all  wodi 
probably  be  lost  Nine  o'clock  came,  but  no  appearance  of  tin 
king;  and  so,  having  no  other  measure  to  take,  M.  de  Bum 
ordered  his  men  to  dismount  and  go  to  quarters ;  and  the  ton 
being  thus  rendered  tranquil,  he  quitted  his  dragooD£,  and  ea- 
ployed  liimwftlf  in  keeping  watch  on  the  road  firom  Pans,  it 
last  he  saw  the  king's  carriages  approach :  a  few  remarks  wm 
interchanged  with  M.  de  Yidlory,  one  of  the  body  guards,  aai 
again  witbM*.  de  Tourzel,  who  talked  (characteristicsdlye&oa^) 
of  the  weariness  of  the  children ;  and  he  was  rewarded  for  In 
sufferings  by  a  few  stolen  glances  of  acknowledgment  from  In 
royal  master  and  the  queen.  At  last  he  saw  the  carriages  d% 
forwarded  on  their  journey,  and  his  heart  was  set  at  ease.  But 
the  courier  on  the  box  unfortunately  gave  the  word  to  the  pot- 
tilions  to  go  to  Varennes;  unfortunately,  for  the  postilioo^ 
when  they  had  thus  brought  the  carriage  to  Clermont,  andwae 
afterwards  returning  to  Menehould,  were  able  to  satisfy  Droo^ 
whom  they  met,  that  the  carriages  had  been  ordered  to  V» 
rennes,  and  were  certainly  not  gone  to  Verdun,  to  which  pli« 
the  road,  at  a  particular  point,  branched  off.  The  postmasta^ 
therefore,  made  for  the  right  place,  for  Varennes ;  and  not  oo^ 
this,  but  he  avoided  Clermont,  where  M.  de  Damas  would  hn 
stopped  him,  or,  at  all  events,  would  have  delayed  him:  W 
everything  was  unfortunate.  M.  Lagache  soon  after  reached  1. 
de  Bamas  from  Menehould,  and  told  him  that  he  had  folloiei 
two  persons  who  had  made  pursuit  after  the  king,  but  that  in 
had  lost  them  at  a  cross  turn  in  the  road ;  that  the  dragoons  vat 
prevented  by  the  people  at  Menehould  from  coming  up,  andtii^ 
everything  there  was  in  confusion.  M.  de  Bamas  was,  howevfl^ 
comforted,  on  the  whole,  by  supposing  that  the  king's  caniipi 
were  sufficiently  in  advance,  and  that  if  they  once  reached  Vjj 
rennes,  where  there  was  a  relay  and  dragoons  waiting,  all  worn 
be  safe.  He,  however,  ordered  M.  de  Eemy,  a  faithful  >■ 
active  officer,  with  four  dragoons  and  two  fourriers,  to  foil* 
with  all  possible  speed ;  they  did  so,  but  missed  their  f«Ji 
taking  the  road  to  Verdun :  they  were  thus  prevented  from  ^ 
tering  Varennes  with  the  king's  carriages,  which,  if  they » 
done,  they  would  most  probably  have  cleared  away  all  dil8» 
ties,  and  got  the  king  away,  before  Brouet  could  have  colM 
and  arranged  the  means  of  stopping  him.  One  mishap  ouf^ 
But  in  the  mean  time,  at  Clermont,  in  the  town  where  K.^ 
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Damas  and  his  dragoons  still  were,  matters  soon  began  to  assume 
a  very  ominous  appearance :  in  the  result  he  was  deserted  by 
his  troop,  the  people  had  surrounded  him,  called  his  officers 
traitors,  and  M.  de  Damas,  with  M.  de  Floir  and  a  few  others,  had 
to  fly  and  provide  for  their  own  safety  as  speedily  as  they  could. 
M.  de  Damas  and  his  companions  thought  it  best  to  take  the 
road  to  Varennes,  expecting  to  come  up  with  the  king  some 
leagues  beyond,  between  Dun  and  Stenay. 

The  narrative  of  M.  de  Damas  is  extremely  distinct,  and  has 
all  the  appearance  of  being  entitled  to  perfect  confidence.  It 
is  entirely  simple  and  unaffected,  but  it  is  too  short  and  too 
rapid  a  statement  (after  the  manner  of  a  soldier)  of  the  more 
prominent  facts;  still  it  is  something  more;  and  it  at  least 
touches,  however  briefly,  upon  all  the  points  that  are  interesting. 

But  now  observe  the  singular  state  of  everything  at  Varennes. 
The  king  arrives  there ;  stops  opposite  the  house,  which  had 
been  so  described  to  him  that  he  knew  it  instantly ;  knocks  and 
inquires  for  his  horses,  but  no  tidings  of  them ;  the  king  and 
the  queen  get  out ;  M.  D'Agoult  is  unhappily  not  with  them,  as 
the  Marquis  de  Bouill6  had  intended ;  they  wander  about  to  see 
■what  intelligence  can  be  got ;  M.  de  Yallory,  one  of  the  body 
guards,  who  acted  as  courier,  does  the  same ;  all  in  vain :  they 
return  to  the  postboys,  once  more  desiring  them  to  pass  on  over 
the  bridge,  and  take  them  to  the  further  part  of  the  town ;  the 
postboys  refuse,  for  the  horses,  they  said,  were  tired ;  they  were 
ordered  to  go  no  further ;  they  must  wait,  &c.  &c.  Now,  while 
the  king  and  queen  are  in  this  perplexity,  and  everything  at  a 
stand,  consider  for  a  moment  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
what  is  going  on  elsewhere.  The  horses  are  all  this  time  waiting 
for  the  king  at  an  inn  at  the  further  end  of  the  town,  where  the 
postboys  will  not  carry  the  king,  under  the  care  of  one  of  the 
Marquis  de  Bouill^'s  sons,  and  of  M.  de  Raigecourt,  young  offi- 
cers who  are  expecting  a  summons  from  M.  de  Goguelat,  or  some 
courier ;  near  them  are  sixty  hussars  in  their  quarters ;  in  the 
further  end  of  the  town,  also,  under  the  command  of  a  young 
officer  stationed  there  by  the  marquis,  and  in  attendance,  though 
not  in  the  secret  of  the  expedition.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
Drouet  and  his  friend  Guillaume  are  approaching  the  town  from 
the  Paris  side,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  king's  carriages, 
and  every  moment  brings  them  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  you  will 
now  recollect  that  the  young  Due  de  Choiseul  and  M.  de  Gogue- 
lat  are  also  coming  up  and  making  their  way  with  their  troop 
through  by  roads,  as  fast  as  they  can,  from  the  Pont  de  Somme- 
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ville  to  Yarennes.  M.  de  Goguelat,  you  will  observe,  bef 
ererjthing  about  the  relay  and  about  the  dragoons,  at  thefbrtha 
end  of  the  town,  and  if  he  reached  the  place  before  Drooet,  ail 
was  safe.  Again,  M.  de  Bamas  and  his  ftiends  were  also  GOBung 
up  from  Clermont,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  M.  deYallory,vk 
acted  as  courier,  was  looking  about  in  the  town,  and  mn^ 
what  enquiries  he  could.  All  this  was  at  half-past  ele?eQ  i 
night:  the  town  itself  quiet,  and  the  people  in  bed;  andsti 
more  to  increase  the  critical  nature  of  all  these  circimistaiu^ 
the  young  de  Bouill^  and  M.  de  Eaigeoourt  are  at  this  mooK^ 
sitting  at  their  inn  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  withtli 
window  open,  wondering  why  no  courier  reaches  them,  wi 
listening  to  erery  sound  in  the  hope  eyery  instant  of  his  a|i- 
proach.  And  now  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  on  the  tamtlufc 
these  various  circumstances  might  take,  depended,  on  the  m 
hand,  the  life  of  the  king  and  queen,  the  existence  of  the  no* 
narchy  of  France,  the  events  of  the  Eevolution,  dreadful  as « 
have  seen  them,  year  after  year ;  or,  on  the  other,  the  chaw 
perhaps  of  an  adjustment  between  the  king  and  the  Constitoeifc 
Assembly ;  or  if  that  failed,  the  events  of  a  civil  war.  SuA 
was  the  importance  of  what  was  now  passing  in  and  about  A 
obscure  town  of  France  in  the  middle  of  the  night  of  theiW 
of  June,  1791.  I  doubt  whether  the  historian  can  showsiA 
another  half-hour  in  the  annals  of  civilized  Europe.  Yia^ 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  beyond  the  town  of  Varennes,  a  ^ 
leagues  onward,  was  M.  Beslon  stationed  with  one  huow 
hussars;  two  leagues  further,  at  Mouza,  fifty  horsemen  of^ 
royal  German,  and  beyond,  at  Stenay,  the  marquis  himfielfwa 
a  regiment  of  royal  German,  of  undoubted  fidelity;  so  thati 
was  not  only  uncertain  whether  the  carriages  woidd  be  stojifK 
at  all,  but  whether,  if  stopped,  a  rescue  might  not  be  aoeM^ 
plished  either  by  the  officers  and  troops  coming  up  on  the  ft* 
side  of  the  town,  or  by  the  officers  and  troops  stationed  atw 
otlier. 

But  to  return  to  the  king.  After  much  time  lost  in  cflai» 
ing  with  the  postilions,  they  at  last  agreed  to  take  him  ova  tM 
bridge  to  the  further  town :  but  at  an  arch  before  the  hnflp 
was  already  stationed,  waiting  for  his  prey,  Drouet  ^^^J 
otliers  ;  among  them  Billaud,  so  distinguished  afterwards  in 
Eevolution ;  and  they  found  no  difficulty  in  h^re  stoppiss 
carriage,  calling  for  the  passports,  and  insisting  that  the  vW 
party  should  immediately  go  before  the  procureur  of  thecfl* 
mune. 
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The  fact  was,  that  Drouet  had  .reached  Varennes  not  long  after 
the  king  did ;  had  immediately  alarmed  Sausse,  the  procureur, 
who  was  a  sort  of  fanatic  in  the  cause  of  the  Reyolution,  and 
orders  had  heen  given  to  call  out  the  national  guard  of  Yarennes, 
to  surround  the  quarters  of  the  sixty  hussars,  and  cut  off  their 
communication  with  the  town,  and  to  apply  for  instant  assist- 
ance fipom  all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  particularly 
from  the  garrison  at  Verdun  and  at  Sedan.  The  bridge  had 
been  in  the  meantime  blocked  up  by  Drouet,  a  waggon  over- 
turned in  the  middle  of  it,  and  rendered  as  much  as  possible  im- 
passable, if  the  king  should  attempt  to  escape. 

The  royal  family  were  received  by  Sausse  with  all  possible 
courtesy ;  the  passports  were  found  right,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  king  was  told,  that  he  could  not  possibly  continue  his  jour- 
ney at  present,  that  the  horses  must  be  refreshed,  and  that  the 
party  would  be  better  in  his  house  than  in  the  carriage  and  in 
the  street.  Into  the  house  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  enter. 
The  queen  soon  saw  the  crowd  gradually  assembling  round  the 
door :  she  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  apparent  civilities  of 
their  hosts ;  she  perceived  too  plainly  that  they  were  stopped, 
and  that  all  was  lost.  The  magistrate  kept  going  out  and  re- 
turning, on  pretence  of  hastening  the  horses — in  fact,  to  make 
every  disposition  for  Hhe  detention  of  his  royal  guests.  And 
here  again,  therefore,  every  thing  depended  on  the  point  of  time, 
whether  the  officers  could  come  up,  for  instance  from  the  Paris 
side,  soon  enough  to  attempt  'a  rescue,  and  before  a  sufficient 
force  had  been  collected  to  render  the  attempt  hopeless. 

At  last,  it  was  supposed  by  Sausse  and  Drouet  that  all  was 
«ecure,  and  the  tocsin  was  then  sounded  in  Varennes  and  the 
neighbouring  villages :  and  in  less  than  two  hours  some  thou- 
sands of  the  national  guard  had  assembled  in  the  town. 

But  the  noise  of  the  tocsin  and  the  general  tumult  had  at  last 
roused  frdm  their  inaction  the  young  d6  Bouill^  and  M.  de 
Raigeoourt,  who  had  been  waiting  in  the  inn  with  the  relay  of 
horses.  M.  de  Rodock  too,  the  commander  of  the  hussars  sta- 
tioned in  the  further  town,  had  discovered  that  the  king  was 
stopped ;  and  first  this  officer,  and  some  time  after  the  other  two, 
having  no  other  measures,  as  they  thought,  to  take,  all,  and  the 
two  last  with  great  difficulty  and  after  being  fired  at,  got  out  of 
the  town  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  pushed  on  to  Stenay,  to  ap- 
prise the  marquis,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  disastrous  events 
that  had  just  occurred.  They  reached  him  about  four  in*  the 
morning,  almost  five  hours  after  the  arrest. 
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But  the  Dao  de  Ghoiaeul,  witb  his  troop,  at  last  got  to  Yt. 
rennesy  about  an  hour  after  the  kiog  had  been  stopped.  He 
found  the  town,  he  says,  in  confusion  and  lighted  up,  the  bhtr 
bitants  anned  and  in  the  streets,  and  the  national  guard  dis> 
puting  his  entrance ;  but  he  insisted  on  seeing  the  hussars,  (pot 
of  his  own  troop)  stationed  in  the  town ;  and  he  seems  to  hm 
oTeroome  all  difficulties,  and  to  have  faced  all  dangers  witk  Ae 
most  consummate  courage  and  address.  He  found,  when  he  got 
to  the  quarters  of  the  sixty  hussars,  that  they  were  now  dispemi 
and  drinking  in  the  town,  and  that  officers  there  were  none;  hii 
own  part,  therefore,  of  the  troop,  his  own  forty  hussars,  irtiik 
he  had  brought  with  him,  were  all  he-had  to  depend  upon.  Tta 
therefore  he  harangued,  told  them  the  situation  of  the  king  ni 
royal  fiunily ,  trotted  them  up  to  the  house  which  he  had  obnmd 
to  be  surrounded  by  the  national  guard,  cleared  away  this  u- 
tional  guard,  drew  up  his  men  hetore  the  do(»'  in  order  of  batd^ 
and  rushed  in  through  the  two  national  guards  who  were  sts* 
tioned  there,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  king  and  to  tab 
his  commands.  He  had  also  to  thrust  away  some  peasants  tb^ 
armed  with  pitchforks,  stood  as  soitinels  at  the  chambei:  dM^ 
and  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  he  presented  hindf 
before  his  unfortunate  master.  M.  de  Damas  and  GoguelatW 
followed  him,  for  just  as  he  had  dismounted,  it  is  to  be  obseiM 
and  was  making  lus  way  to  the  king,  M.  de  Bamas  had  oome^ 
"  Are  you  in  any  force?"  said  the  duke.  **  No,"  replied  £ 
de  Bamas,  "  I  am  alone ;  my  regiment  has  mutinied. "  So  tiM 
was  cTidently,  whatever  might  be  done  or  att^npted,  not  m 
instant  to  be  lost 

"  What  is  to  be  done?"  swd  the  king.  "  Save  you,"  » 
turned  M.  de  Bamas.  "  Give  your  orders^  I  replied,**  flji 
the  duke  in  his  Memoir.  ''  Sire;  I  have  hoe  forty  hn9i% 
they  will  go  as  for  as  Bun  perfectly  well ;  something  mini  ' 
done.  I  will  dismount  seven  of  my  hussars,  place  yoa  and  ii 
dauphin  on  one,  the  queen  and  the  fomily  <m  the  rest.  We  «1 
surround  you  with  the  three  and  thirty  that  remain,  dM^ 
those  that  oppose  us,  cut  our  way  through ;  but  these  is  ait  i 
moment  to  be  lost ;  an  hour,  and  all  my  hussars  will  be  ga 
over."  '*  Can  you  answer  f<^  it,"  replied  the  king  i]iimedist4> 
"  that  in  this  unequal  scuffie  of  thirty  against  seven  or  e^ 
hundred,  a  shot  might  not  kill  the  queen,  one  of  the  efailte 
or  my  sister  ?*' 

''  A  misfortune  like  this,"  I  cried,  '« and  I  would  ^ool» 
self  and  die  at  your  feet."    ''  Ah!  come»"  said  the  king,  ^kl« 
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reason  coolly.  The  municipality  does  not  refuse  my  passing  on, 
but  says  I  must  wait  till  break  of  day.  Young  Boiull^  set  off, 
just  as  I  got  here,  to  apprize  bis  father,  to  put  the  troops  in  mo- 
tion ;  they,  no  doubt,  are  ready.  Were  I  here  alone,  I  would  do 
what  you  advise,  and  make  my  way  through ;  but  the  queen, 
the  two  children,  my  sister,  their  ladies,  it  is  impossible  to  ven- 
ture so  many  with  a  party  so  small  as  yours,  a  party  that  must 
be  made  still  less,  for  I  cannot  leave  behind  me  tiiese  three  gen- 
tlemen  of  the  body  guard.  It  is  now  almost  one :  Bouill^  went 
at  half-past  eleven ;  you,  too,  dispatched  a  person  when  you 
came.  M.  de  Bouill^  has  no  doubt  placed  his  troops  at  different 
distances ;  those  nearest  will  be  jirst  informed  of  what  has  hap- 
pened by  his  son :  they  will  be  here  one  after  another ;  it  is  not 
eight  leagues  to  Stenay,  a  distance  that  a  man  and  horse  will  go 
in  two  hours  and  a  half:  detachments  will  be  coming  up  all 
the  night ;  M.  de  Bomll^  himself  will  be  here  by  four  or  five, 
and  then,  without  the  family's  running  any  risk,  and  without 
any  violence  to  any  one,  we  shall  get  away  in  safety." 

The  narrative  of  the  duke  is  at  this  particular  point  very  im- 
portant to  the  character  of  the  king.  You  will  observe  how 
natural,  how  forcible,  were  the  considerations  by  which  the  con- 
duct of  the  unhappy  monarch  seems  to  have  been  determined  at 
this  crisis  of  his  fate.  He  has  been  variously  censured.  He  has 
been  accused  of  causing  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  by  getting 
out  and  losing  time  while  he  was  eating :  this  is  mere  calumny. 
Again,  by  wanting  decision,  and  not  ordering  a  passage  to  be 
forced.  No  doubt  he  always  wanted  decision,  when  the  conse- 
quence was  to  be  the  shedding  of  blood.  He  was  not  fitted  to 
rule  a  disordered  kingdom,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  this  fault  in 
his  character  can  be  shown  to  have  operated  at  any  distinct 
point  or  place,  fatally  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  we  are 
now  considering. 

**  The  reasoning  of  the  king,'*  continues  tiie  duke  in  his  Me- 
moir, "  appeared  to  me  perfecUy  just ;  I  could  urge  nothing  in 
reply.  How  often  have  the  king  and  queen  recalled  it  to  me- 
mory !  I  appeal  to  those  Vho  have  had  the  happiness  to  be 
near  them.  Our  conversation  ended,  M.  Sausse,  who  had  stood 
at  a  distance,*  left  us,  as  he  said,  to  go  to  the  commune  to  have 
the  horses  ready  by  daybreak,  that  tbe  king  should  then  go  to 
Montmedy  with  an  escort  of  the  national  guard,  and  that  the 
tocsin  should  be  stopped." 

'^It  was  then  about  two  in  the  morning,  the  number  of 
people  about  five  thousand ;  there  were  ten  &ousand  the  next 
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day.  The  king  consulted  with  me  what  was  to  be  done.  I 
acquainted  him  with  every  thing  I  knew.  I  had  sent  1. 
Aiibriot  to  tell  the  marquis  that  all  hope  for  the  king  rested « 
him.  M.  Aubriot  went  the  four  leagues  to  Bun  in  so  short* 
time,  that  his  horse  could  go  no  further.  M.  Beslon,  who  wa 
in  command  th^re,  gave  him  another,  and  instantly  pat  his  one 
hundred  hussars  into  motion  to  come  himself  to  the  king's* 
sistance  at  Yarennes. 

**  M.  de  Damas  and  I  calculated  that  the  marquis  would  be 
there  between  five  and  six;  but  my  forty  hussars  baying aeei 
their  sixty  c(Mnrades  join  t^e  people,  I  expected  theywdl 
soon  do  the  same ;  and  as  M.  dp  Dumas  and  I  perceived  that  tb 
trying  moment  would  be  when  the  general  and  his  troopeairifnl 
we  made  our  calculations  and  dispositions,  as  well  as  we  oooid, 
to  defend  the  house,  and  more  particularly  the  staircase,  andta 
contrive  that  the  troops  should  get  possession  of  the  town  befiss 
we  could  be  all  cut  down.  In  this  manner  we  passed  the  tint 
till  it  struck  five,  but  with  an  anxiety  that  was  intoleral^.  Wi 
went  out  firom  time  to  time  to  observe  what  the  disposition  d 
the  people  was.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  M.  de  Gogaelatni 
engaged  in  a,  scuffle  with  some  of  the  national  guards,  aqi  v$ 
severely  wounded ;  but  he  got  dressed,  and  appeared  agaift 
( though  suffering  extremely)  before  the  royal  family.  M.  Dealoi, 
from  Dun,  reached  Varennes  with  his  one  hundred  husaara,  W 
found  the  town  so  barricaded  and  guarded,  that  all  he  oooid i 
was,  to  obtain  permission  for  himself  to  see  the  king.  AniiSf 
fortunate  prejudice  had  been  entertained  against  hun  by  ^ 
general,  and  had  been  communicated  to  1£.  de  Gogu^t  and  Ai 
king,  who  was  somewhat  reserved  to  him :  a  gallant  and  lo|i 
officer,  that  would  have  saved  every  thing  if  he  had  but  beenii 
command  at  Yarennes.  *  I  lam  give  you  no  orders,'  said  ^ 
king  ;  *  you  see  I  am  a  prisoner.  You  must  wait  for  thenj 
quis  ;  tell  him  how  we  are  situated  :  he  cannot  be  long.'  It 
Deslon  retired. 

'^  But  hour  after  hour  had  passed  away ;  onr  astonishnei^ 
our  wretchedness  had  increased  witlf  every  moment.  Nons^t 
of  the  marquis  or  of  the  troops  in  the  neighbouring  cantoomenlit 
the  tocsin  still  sounded ;  the  crowds  of  people  increased;  audit 
last,  about  five,  M.  Baillon  and  M.  de  Bomeuf,  La  Fayett^ 
aide-de-ci^p^  arrived  itom  the  ]!^ational  Assembly.  The  v0 
was  then  changed." 

Suioh  is  in  the  main  the  account  of  the  young  Duo  de  Cbii' 
seul,  who^e  &te  wa#  truly  hard ;  to  have  made  all  tbeae » 
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ertioiis,  to  have  confronted  all  these  dangers,  afterwards  to  be 
severely  wounded,  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  left  to 
expect  his  death  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  be  blamed  by  his  illustrious  general,  the  Marquis  de 
Bouill^,  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

One  of  the  most  cruel  moments  that  the  king  and  queen  had 
to  undergo  was  the  moment  when  they  were  to  set  off  for  Paris, 
and  to  see  this  Due  de  Choiseul,  and  M.  de  Damas,  and  the 
Baron  Gbguelat,  left  behind  them.  "  Do  not  quit  us,"  said  the 
queen,  with  horror  painted  in  her  countenance.  She  knew  too 
well  the  brutal  nature  of  a  French  mob.  The  carriage  drove 
away,  and  these  gallant  men  were  soon  after  abandoned,  as  it 
was  thought  by  the  royal  fiimily,  to  immediate  assassination ; 
and  this  must  have  been  assuredly  their  fate,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  incredible  exertions  of  the  young  aide-de-camp  of  La 
Fayette,  M.  de  Rom^if,  whom  indeed  the  queen  had  engaged 
in  their  protection.  They  were  bruised  and  wounded  in  every 
way.  The  people,  like  wild  and  hungry  animals,  were  rushing 
upon  them  to  tear  them  to  pieces.  They  were  at  last,  and  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  saved,  and  lodged  in  confinement.  Their 
pnaons  were  then  assaulted;  the  enraged  and  disappointed 
populace  tried  to  lire  at  them  through  the  air-hole.  They  were 
afterwards  passed  from  prison  to  prison,  expecting  their  trial, 
and  of  course  their  condemnation  and  death* 

But  the  king  did  not  forget  the  faithfril  and  suffering  friends 
of  his  misfortunes,  the  brave  and  loyal  men  who  would  have 
died  to  save  him ;  and  he  made  it  his  bargain  with  the  National 
Assembly,  when  he  afterwards  accepted  the  constitution,  and 
declared  it  to  be  one  of  his  reasons  for  accepting  it,  Hiat  a  decree 
should  be  passed  in  favour  of  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
expedition,  a  decree  of  general  pardon  and  oblivion. 

We  will  now  advert  to  other  accounts  that  have  been  drawn 
up  by  those  who  were  engaged  in  this  unfortunate  enterprise. 
You  will  already  have  seen  that  the  cause,  above  all  others,  that 
prevented  the  escape  of  the  king,  was  his  not  finding  his  relay 
of  horses  when  he  reached  Yarennes.  He  was  five-and-thirty 
minutes  by  his  watch,  while  inquiries  were  in  vain  made  for 
them  by  himself  and  his  gentlemen  of  the  body  guard,  and 
during  tiiat  interval  Drouet  had  time  to  reach  the  town,  and 
prepare  measures  for  his  arrest.  We  naturally  wish  to  know 
how  this  could  possibly  have  happened. 

The  fault,  ai^  &r  as  there  was  any,  seems  to  have  lain  with 
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the  Baron  de  Goguelat.  It  may  be  described  in  a  few  words. 
It  was  he  who  was  intrusted  by  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^  with 
the  disposition  and  management  of  the  relays.  He  was  to  leave 
Hontmedy  and  to  pass  along  through  the  different  posts,  take 
the  forty  hussars  to  the  Due  de  Ohoiseul  at  the  Pont  de  Somme- 
ville,  and  then  to  return  when  the  king  arrived  there,  ap- 
prizing, as  he  returned,  all  the  different  posts  and  relays  of  the 
king's  approach. 

But  the  Due  de  Choiseul  and  he  were  not  able  to  remain  at 
the  Pont  de  Sommeville^  as  you  have  seen, .till  the  king  arrived; 
nor  durst  they  return  through  the  different  posts,  St.  Menehould 
and  Clermont :  they  were  obliged  to  make  for  Yarennes  by  cross 
roads,  and  the  baron  had  it  not  in  his  power,  or  forgot  to  con- 
trive some  means  of  informing  the  king's  carriages  where  the 
relays  were  to  i)e  found ;  particularly  at  Yarennes,  where  an 
alteration  had  been  made,  and  the  horses  were  no  longer,  as  the 
king  expected,  at  the  Paris  side  of  the  town,  but  had  been  placed 
by  the  baron  himself,  or  certainly  with  his  knowledge,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
though  the  baron  does  not  acknowledge  it,  nor  is  he  any  wh^^e 
distinctly  accused  to  the  extent  or  in  the  manner  I  have  ihas 
presumed  to  censure  him. 

The  young  Marquis  de  Bouill^,  in  his  Memoir,  says  precisely 
that  the  baron  had  placed  the  relays,  two  days  before,  at  the 
inn  in  the  lower  town,  and  he  thinks  with  good  reason,  but  that 
he  ought  to  have  apprized  the  royal  party  of  the  alteration  he 
had  made  in  the  first  arrangement. 

The  baron  has  himself  written  a  Memoir  on  the  subject  of  this 
expedition  to  Yarennes,  and  in  one  of  the  notes  he  alludes  to 
this  particular  question  before  us,  though  in  too  general  a  manner. 

**  The  relay  of  the  king,"  he  says,  **  was  at  Yarennes  on 
the  19th.  It  was  placed  in  one  of  the  inns  of  the  town,  it  mat- 
tered not- where.  There  should  have  been  officers  to  take  care 
of  it :  there  were  none  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
when  I  passed.  I  had  not  been  charged  with  the  care  of  this 
rel^y,  nor  could  I  be,  my  mission  taking  me  away  fifteen  leagues 
off,  to  the  Pont  de  Sommeville.'* 

This  is  all  but  loose  and  inaccurate ;  and  though  it  were  aU 
tFue,  still  the  question  is,  whether  the  baron,  though  he  was  to 
go  to  the  Pont  de  Sommeville,  was  not  to  have  returned,  and 
preceded  the  king's  carriage  as  a  sort  of  courier,  clearing  away 
every  difficulty,  and  preparing  the  relays  for  them  as  they  ad- 
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vasced.  This  is  certainly  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all 
the  memoir,  and  from  the  Memoir  of  the  young  Marquis  de 
Bouill^y  and  from  what  falls  from  the  father ;  and  though  both 
are  so  employed  in  censuring  the  young  Due  de  Choiseul  that 
they  think  not  of  the  baron,  it  is  the  baron  that  I  conceive  must 
he  censured^  as  far  as  this  relay  is  concerned,  by  any  indifferent 
person. 

Either  the  baron  depended  on  reaching  Varennes,  by  the  cross- 
roads, before  the  king  could  arriye  there ;  or  the  importance  of 
this  relay,  and  more  particularly  of  the  alteration  of  the  place, 
was,  amid  the  agitations  and  disappointments  of  the  hour,  for- 
gotten ;  or  he  was  unable  to  leave  any  one  behind  him  at  the 
Pont  de  Sommeville  to  apprize  the  royal  party  where  the  horses 
were  now  stationed.  Some  of  these  suppositions  must,  I  appre- 
hend, be  the  true  one ;  and  were  the  baron  before  us,  and  the 
question  put  to  him,  according  to  his  answers  must  be  the  regret 
or  the  censure  with  which  we  should  at  last,  very  unwillingly, 
visit  the  conduct  of  a  faithful  and  gallant  man  like  this,  who  had 
risked  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  unfortunate  master. 

When  we  turn  to  the  account  that  is  given  of  their  proceed- 
ings by  the  two  young  officers  that  were  stationed  with  the  relay 
at  Varennes,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  nothing  can  be  more 
uncomfortable  than  the  sensations  with  which  we  peruse  it. 
They  arrive  at  an  inn ;  they  appear  to  be  highly  circumspect 
and  prudent ;  are  made  anxious  in  the  extreme  when  they  find 
no  courier  appear  ;  at  the  same  time,  they  had  learned  from  the 
queen's  valet,  Leonard,  as  he  passed  through,  that  the  king  had 
certainly  left  Paris,  though  it~was  thought  there  was  little  pros- 
pect of  his  making  his  appearance,  as  expected.  The  two  young 
officers,  however,  order  tlieir  supper,  go  to  bed,  as  the  people  of 
the  house  were  left  to  suppose,  and  sit  in  their  room  in  the  dark, 
with  the  window  open,  listening ;  but  they  seem  always  to  have 
supposed  that  the  relays  would  be  expected  by  the  king  and  his 
suite  at  their  end  of  the  town,  and  it  never  occurred  to  either  of 
them^  at  all  events,  that  one  of  them  should  be  on  the  look-out 
on  the  road  to  see  whether  any  carriage  approached  :  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  sitting,  listening  for  the  courier ;  and  it 
actually  appears,  that  while  in  this  situation,  they  really  did  hear 
(as  the  rest  of  the  town  was  silent  and  asleep)  they  did  hear 
people  walking  about  and  talking,  but  they  were  unable  to  make 
out  what  was  said.  Soon  after  they  heard  noises  in  the  town, 
and  at  last  the  tocsin  {  and  after  staying  twenty  minutes  with 
the  horses  ready  for  the  king,  if  he  got  disengaged  from  what 
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they  perceived  must  be  his  anest,  they  found  they  ooold  do» 
.  thing  for  the  king's  service  more,  bat  only  eodeaTour  to  rad 
their  general  as  soon  as  possible,  and  tell  him  that  every  tiu^i 
was  lost  at  Yarennes,  and  that  saccoor  must  be  brought  npi» 
mediately ;  that  this  was  all  Jhey  could  now  attempt ;  and  tUi 
they  did  attempt;  they  were  fired  upon,  and  with  diffiedlf 
escaped.  80  \infortanate  was  every  turn  of  this  ill-&tedei{» 
dition,  and  the  more  this  ezpos^  of  one  of  these  young  oiBoeni 
examined,  the  more  will  this  appear.  They  found  Ihe  rebjsi 
the  inn,  placed  there  by  M.  de  Goguelat ;  t^ey  considered  ha 
as  the  pivot  on  which  their  own  movements  were  all  to  tan; 
they  expected  the  king  at  eleven  at  the  latest,  the  baron  an  iM 
before.  About  half-past  nine,  Leonard,  the  queen's  valet,  cm 
to  the  inn  to  get  a  horse  for  himself;  he  came  there  as  a  tfaif 
of  course,  which  prevented  them  from  ever  supposii^  that  tk 
station  of  the  relays  was  not  known.  The  baron  not  conun^ii 
ten  as  expected,  M.  de  Raigecourt  went  to  the  lodgings  of  tti 
officer  who  commanded  the  sixty  hussars  posted  in  the  town  (tki 
lodgings  were  actually  in  that  part  of  the  town  where  the  In^ 
first  arrived),  told  him  to  be  on  the  alert,  him  and  his  oa; 
that  the  treasure  was  coming.  The  officer  went  to  qnartefs  t$ 
get  the  hussars  ready,  M.  de  Raigecourt  returned  to  his  inn;  i 
might  then  be  a  quarter  after  eleven :  he  saw  that  the  i^ 
were  ready ;  all  was  qliiet  in  the  town ;  but  in  a  quarter  of  • 
hour  after,  all  was  tumult  and  uproar,  and  the  king,  they  vw 
told,  had  been  stopped. 

It  remains  now  to  be  considered,  where  was  the  general  lok 
self  all  the  time  that  the  king  was  expecting  him  at  Varenmi 

"  I  found  the  marquis,"  says  M.  de  RMgecourt,  the  yoB< 
officer  we  have  just  been  talking  of,  "  about  a  quarter  of  a  le^^ 
beyond  Stenay ;  my  horse  had  dropped  down  under  me,  wlw 
had  delayed  me  a  little,  but  I  had  got  another,  and  the  geDenl 
dispatched  me  to  Montmedy,  to  order  the  regiment  of  NassaaH 
mi^e  immediately  a  forced  march  to  Varennes.  On  my  rettit 
to  Stenay,  the  general  had  gone  with  the  regiment  of  the  np 
German  to  the  king's  assistance,  and  I  could  not  overtake  ■■ 
till  within  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  Yarennes,  at  half-past  nine;* 
that  in  nine  hours,  firom  half-past  twelve,  when  I  left  VaremiJ 
the  marquis  had  been  apprized  of  the  king's  danger,  and  m 
brought  up  a  regiment,  all  mounted  and  equipped,  to  bissaooo^ 
a  distance,  backward  and  forward,  of  twenty  leagues,  then* 
extremely  bad,  and  the  night  dark." 

Such  is  in  brief  the  account  of  M.  de  Eaigecourt;  Iw^J* 
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may  remember,  that  a  young  officer,  who  had  commanded  the 
hussars  at  Yarennee,  left  alfio  the  place  to  repair  to  the  general,, 
when  the  king  was  first  arrested :  apparently  he  should  have 
already  reached  the  marquis ;  but  on  adverting  to  the  Memoir 
of  the  marquis's  son,  this  does  not  turn  out  to  have  been  the 
case.  The  account  that  M.  de  BouiUe  gives  is,  that  he  with  his- 
father  (the  marquis)  and  a  few  others,  passed  most  of  the  night 
waiting  on  the  road  between  Stenay  and  Dun,  oppressed  and 
overpowered  with  anxiety,  catching  every  sound,  and  exposed 
to  every  vicissitude  of  hope  and  fear.  As  the  morning  advanced, 
the  latter  sensation  but  too  much  prevailed ;  and  the  general 
thought,  when  the  day  began  to  break,  that  it  was  for  him  to 
fall  back  on  Stenay,  and  to  be  ready  at  his  post.  "  Within  a 
quarter  of  a  league  of  the  town  we  heard  people,"  says  his  son* 
in  his  MemQir,  **  following  us  at  full  gallop.  The  couriers  from 
the  king !  Alas !  no ;  my  brother,  with  the  Comte  de  Raige- 
court,  and  what  was  still  more  astonishing,  the  officer  who  was 
in  command  at  Varennes.  This  was  at  half-past  four ;  the  king 
had  been  stopped  at  half-past  eleven.'V 

The  young  marquis  then  gives  an  account  of  the  exertions 
made  by  his  father  and  himself,  to  get  the  regiment  of  royal 
Grerman  drawn  out  for  the  king's  rescue.  The  sufferings  of  both 
were  great.  The  colonel  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  on 
the  alert ;  at  least,  on  some  account  or  other,  he  and  the  soldiers, 
instead  of  all  being  ready  to  mount,  with  their  horses  saddled, 
as  the  marquis  expected,  were  all  in  bed,  and  in  short,  the  regi- 
ment was  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  instead  of  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  before  they  were  in  motion ;  they  were  found,  however, 
sufficiently  loyal  when  they  were  harangued  by  their  general. 
All  possible  dispatch  was  used,  but  just  as  they  came  in  sight 
of  Varennes,  they  were  met  by  M.  Deslon,  who  had  commanded 
at  Dun,  and  who  told  us,  says  M.  de  Bouill^,  all  that  had  hap- 
pened at  YarenneS)  and  added,  that  he  and  his  troop  had  con- 
trived to  swim  the  river,  with  the  intention  of  falling  upon  the 
escort  that  was  carrying  away  the  king,  but  was  stopped  by  a 
canal  which  they  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  get  across.  This 
was  at  eight  o'clock ;  it  was  now  nine.  The  garrison  of  Yerdun 
was  in  motion  with  artillery  to  support  the  people  of  Varennes ; 
and  it  was  impossible,  after  a  nine  leagues'  march,  to  overtake 
the  escort,  or  to  succeed  if  we  did,  in  any  forcible  attempt  at 
rescue ;  and  this  even  if  we  could  have  found  any  fords  in  the 
river  before  us,  which  we  could  not.  All  was  evidently  lost ; 
we  could  only  return  as  we  came.     I  shall  never  forget,*'  con- 
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tinues  the  young  marquis,  "  the  affliction  painted  in  my  father  b 
oountenance ;  I  shall  never  forget  the  heart-breaking  tone  (I 
had  often  talked  to  him  of  his  successful  life),  the  accents  ot 
complaint  and  wretchedness,  with  which  he  broke  the  silence, 
and  the  grief  in  which  he  rode  along.  *  Well  now,'  he  said  to 
me,  *  will  you  still  talk  to  me  of  my  good  fortune  ?  *  " 

Such  appear  to  me  the  leading  fkcts  connected  with  this  un- 
fortunate expedition.  It  failed  from  the  loss  of  time  at  Paris ; 
from  the  want  of  M.  d*Agoult  to  superintend  and  oyercome  the 
difficulties  of  the  expedition ;  from  the  Due  de  GhoiseurB  not 
being  able  to  maintain  his  post  at  the  Pont  de  Sommeville ;  from 
M.  de  Reney  and  his  six  dragoons  missing  their  way,  and  taking 
the  road  to  Yerdun  instead  of  Yarennes ;  from  the  king's  being 
recognized  by  Drouet ;  above  all,  from  M.  de  Goguelat's  forget- 
ting, or  being  unable,  to  apprize  the  king's  carriages  where  the 
relay  was  to  be  found  at  Yarennes ;  from  the  desertion  of  the 
troops ;  and  fr^m  the  general  popularity  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly and  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  which  made  every  accident 
that  occurred  irremediable  and  fatal  to  the  royal  fugitives. 

I  will  now  make  two  observations,  and  conclude.  In  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1823,  there  is  a  critique  on  the 
narrative  given  of  this  flight  from  the  Tuilleries  by  the  Duchess 
of  Angoul^me,  one  of  the  royal  children  at  the  time.  Observe 
the  loose  manner  in  which  the  reviewer  speaks  of  our  present 
subject.  "  The  principal  misfortunes  and  blunders  were,"  says 
the  reviewer,  "  the  arriving  at  Yarennes,  where  relays  of  horses 
were  provided  for  them,  but  not  taking  care  to  ascertain  where 
those  relays  were  to  be  found.  Even  this,  however,  would  not 
have  proved  fatal,  had  their  zealous  and  devoted  adherents  been 
able  to  travel  on  swift  horses  and  a  good  road,  as  much  as  six 
miles  an  hour  during  that  one  night,  and  to  get  more  help,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  no  right  to  attempt  a  defence  or  a  rescue 
with  sixty  hussars,  and  nothing  but  a  mob  to  oppose ;  for,  with- 
out  ever  dreaming  that  such  a  thing  was  practicable,  three  gal- 
lant and  chivalrous  spirits  rode  off,  between  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock,  to  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^'s  head  quarters,  twenty-four 
miles  distant,  and  brought  back  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  which 
did  not  arrive  before  nine,  when  the  royal  prisoners  had  been 
gone  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  overtake 
them."  Such  is  the  paragraph  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It 
is  thus,  that  in  this  world  of  ours,  "  this  busy  world,  where 
praise  and  censure  are  at  random  hurled  ;'*  it  is  thus  that  the 
characters  of  generous  and  gallant  officers  are  disposed  of  by 
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lively  and  able  men,  like  the  Edinburgh  Revieweri  in  their 
closets  or  over  their  wine,  in  writings  or  conversation ;  and  it 
is  in  this  manner,  that  by  a  wave  of  the  pen,  or  a  glsmce  of  the 
thought,  subjects  are  often  adjusted  and  settled  in  any  coarse 
and  sweeping  way  that  may  occur ;  subjects,  which  it  would 
require  the  most  patient  examination,  and  even  a  lengthened 
report,  to  appreciate  with  the  precision  and  delicacy  that  they 
deserve. 

I  know  of  no  greater  intellectual  cruelty  or  injustice  that 
men  can  exercise  upon  each  other  than  this ;  nor  know  I  any 
more  common  source  of  erroneous  judgments  on  the  most  im- 
portant questions  that  may  come  before  us.  Extremes  are  said 
to  meet ;  and  certainly  men  of  the  most  improved  minds  and 
brilUant  understandings  often  assimilate  themselves  to  the  mere 
vulgar,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  jump  at  their  conclu- 
sions, the  carelessness  with  which  they  depart  from  all  candour 
and  good  feeling,  and  the  violence  and  presumption  with  which 
they  decide.  A  few  lively  sentences,  a  smart  sarcasm,  and 
some  general  authoritative  position ;  these  once  produced  and 
laid  down,  and  they  seem  often  to  suppose  that  nothing  more 
is  necessary :  they  have  shown  the  vivacity  and  vigour  of  their 
talents  and  imderstandings,  and  they  are  satisfied. 

My  next  observation  is  of  a  still  more  serious  nature,  and 
connected  with  the  evidences  of  our  religion :  for  instance,  the 
discrepancies  that  appear  in  the  Gk>spels  have  sometimes  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  men  of  thoughtful  and  inquiring  minds ; 
they  have  insisted  that  those  narratives  cannot  be  true,  whiclj 
sometimes  dii£er  with  each  other,  and  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
be  reconciled.  In  reply  to  this  objection.  Dr.  Paley  has  re-  , 
marked,  *'  that  he  knows  of  no  more  rash  and  unphilosophical 
conduct  of  the  understanding,  than  to  reject  the  substance  of  a 
story  by  reason  of  some  diversity  in  tiie  circumstances  with 
which  it  is  related.  The  usual  character  of  human  testimony," 
he  says,  "  is  substantial  truth  under  circumstantial  variety :  this 
is  what  the  daily  experience  of  courts  of  justice  teaches :  when 
accounts  of  a  transaction  come  from  the  mouths  of  different 
witnesses,  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  not  possible,"  he  says,  "  to  pick 
out  apparent  or  real  inconsistencies  between  them.  A  great 
deal  of  the  discrepancy  observable  in  the  Gospels,"  he  adds, 
"  arises  from  omission."  This  is  at  all  times  a  very  uncertain 
ground  of  objection.  *'  These  discrepancies,"  he  continues, 
''  will  be  still  more  numerous  when  men  do  not  write  histories, 
but  memoirs,  which  is,  perhaps  the  true  name  and  proper  de- 
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tichptioii  of  our  Gospels ;  when  they  mean  to  give  socbpiiagE 
or  such  actioDs  and  discourses,  as  offered  themselTei  mor 
mediately  to  their  attention,  came  in  the  way  of  tfaaiinqi 
occurred  to  their  recollection,  or  were  suggested  by  their  J 
ticular  design  at  the  time  of  writing." 

Now  what  I  have  to  ohserve  is  this,  that  I  conceive,  ill 
remarks  of  this  admirable  writer,  which,  when  applied  #i 
fair  discretion  to  any  case  of  narrative,  are  perfectly 
might  be  abundantly  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  a 
and  memoirs  to  which  I  have  been  alluding,  and  from  whid 
have  been  piecing  out  my  narrative,  such  as  it  is,  dano; 
whole  of  the  present  lecture.  The  discrepancies  are  niuiy 
are  the  omissions ;  the  inconsistencies,  the  opposite  Bteter 
not  a  few  ;  but  who  doubts  of  all  that  is  important  in  the 
or  who  questions  the  veracity  of  the  honourable  and  iwpeeti 
men  that  present  us  with  their  narratives  ?  And  did  it 
within  my  province,  I  should  think  no  task  with  which  I « 
be  occupied,  m<M«  interesting  or  more  important,  than  to  n 
by  reference  to  these  memoirs,  the  propriety  and  justice  of 
different  observations  which  I  have  just  quoted  from  Dr.  n 
The  queen,  for  instance,  comes  from  the  Tuiileries,  »« 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  M.  de  Moustier,  others  of  M.  deMiw 
but  is  the  conclusion  from  this  that  she  did  not  come  oattf 
Circumstances  are  mentioned  by  some,  and  omitted  by 
with  respect,  for  instance,  to  her  seeing  La  Fayette's  cam«( 

Again.  From  some  memoirs  we  should  suppose  it_ 
IJrouet,  the  postmaster  at  Menehould,  who  stopped  the  "^ 
at  Varennes;  from  others,  that  it  was  Drouet's  son; 
Gache's  own  account,  that  he  had  galloped  after  a  person,  i 
he  left  St.  Menehould,  who,  he  thought,  was  pursuing  the 
riages  ;  but  it  is  clear  from  other  accounts,  that  Dronetwi 
company  with  Guillaurae,  and  that  this  person  theretbre  c 
not^iave  been  Drouet,  La  Qtaxihe  speaking  only  of  one  pa 
and  yet  M.  de  Damas  says,  that  La  Gache  told  him  thatta 
.galloped  after  two  persons  soon  after  he  left  Menehonld; « 
apparently  it  was,  after  all,  Drouet. 

Again.  From  some  accounts  it  might  be  \  .^^ 
Drouet  entered  the  town  of  Clermont ;  from  others,  and  ft« 
own,  that  he  passed  near  it,  and  avoided  it.  There  are  <ii* 
ences  in  the  detail  of  what  took  place  with  respect  to  the 
and  queen ;  their  getting  out,  their  conversation,  &c-  ^f"'  ' 
the  carriages  first  stopped  at  Varennes,  opposite  the  o0 
M.  Prelbntaine.     The  Due  de  Choiseul  speaks  of  M.  de  "^ 
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lat's  being  wounded  in  the  shoulder :  M.  de  Goguelat  himself 
of  receiving  one  wound  in  the  breast,  another  in  the  head ;  yet 
was  M.  de  Ghoiseul  by  the  side  of  him  afterwards  for  hours. 
The  Due  de  Ghoiseul  relates  his  conversation  with  the  king, 
while  M.  de  Damas  was  in  conference  with  him  also :  it  is  very 
important,  extremely  so,  to  the  king's  character  in  all  its  par- 
ticulars. M.  de  Damas,  when  he  comes  to  the  corresponding 
place  in  his  own  narrative,  takes  no  notice  of  it,  mentioning 
only  the  important  point,  that  after  they  had  made  their  repre- 
sentations  to  the  king,  they  saw  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  wait,  and  not  to  lary  force.  M.  de  Yallory  mentions,  that  M. 
de  Damas  reached  the  king  after  seven  in  the  morning,  soon  after 
M.  Deslon,  whose  conversation  with  his  majesty  he  reports  at 
length ;  and  he  then  says,  that  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
morning,  M.  de  Ghoiseul  and  M.  de  Goguelat  appeared ;  that 
they  had  forced  their  way  to  tiie  house,  and  that  M.  de  Goguelat 
was  wounded  in  the  arm.  All  this  is  inaccurate.  And  he  then 
Bays,  that  about  ten  o'clock  the  two  aides-de-camp  of  La  Fayette 
arrived.  In  his  agitation  M.  de  Yallory  seems  to  have  been 
totally  insensible  to  hours  and  points  of  time ;  but  is  the  conclu. 
sion,  I  must  repeat,  from  the  whole  of  these  discrepancies,  omis* 
fiions,  and  contradictions,  to  be,  that  the  main  facts  of  the  story 
did  not  take  pl^ce,  or  that  the  gallant  men  concerned  are  not 
men  of  veracity  ?  In  this  manner  might  I  go  on  to  a  consi- 
derable length,  though  in  any  dissertation  on  the  subject  I  must 
proceed  with  more  regularity  and  more  circumstantial  detail ; 
but  you  will  already  see  sufficientiy  what  I  am  endeavouring  to 
exhiUt  to  your  reflection.  I  feel,  indeed,  that  I  am  on  ground 
where  I  have  no  isdlotted  place  or  regular  position. 

The  justice,  however,  of  Paley's  observation  on  the  character 
of  testimony,  '' substantial  truth  imder  circumstantial  variety," 
having  occurred  to  me  again  and  again  while  reading  these  me- 
moirs, and  on  this  occasion  by  no  means  for  the  flrst  time,  I 
thought  I  might  be  allowed  to  mention  the  circumstance,  though 
the  subject  itself,  I  am  well  aware,  is  too  important  to  be  pro- 
perly considered  by  me,  or  by  any  one,  but  in  a  far  more  direct 
and  regular  manner. 


} 


VOL.   I.   ^  GO 
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LECTURE    XXIIL 

FROM  THE  FLIGHT  TO  VARENNES,  TO. THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY,  Sept.  30,  1791. 

I  HAVB  omitted  several  particulars  that  occurred  at  Varennes, 
and  during  the  return  of  the  royal  femily  to  Paris ;  because  I 
do  not  write  -the  history  of  the  French  Bevolution ;  but  they 
will,  I  think,  be  interesting  to  you  (who  are  to  read  it),  and  I 
may  even  now  mention  a  few  of  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  king's  intentions  in  this  attempt 
to  escape ;  that  he  meant  no  civil  war,  that  he  had  no  design 
but  what  he  could  fully  and  fairly  avow,  When  he  found  that 
all  efforts  at  concealment  were  in  vain,  he  addre^ed  himself  to 
Sausse,  the  room  was  full  of  people,  and  expressed  himself  with 
a  fluency  and  a  frankness,  that  were,  in  a  character  like  his,  quite 
impossible,  upon  any  supposition,  but  that  of  his  entire  sin- 
cerity. What  his  motives  had  been  in  leaving  the  Tuilleries, 
the  nature  of  his  captivity,  his  wishes  and  his  hopes,  all  these 
he  laid  before  his  hearers,  and  he  only  begged  to  be  taken  any 
where  but  to  Paris;  to  any  town  or  place  where  he  might 
assure  himself  of  the  real  opinions  of  his  people,  and  freely  con- 
cur in  whatever  could  contribute  to  their  happiness ;  that  he 
had  no  other  desire ;  and  that  to  accomplish  such  an  end,  he 
would  make  any  necessary  sacrifices  of  the  rights  of  his  birth 
and  prerogative,  or  the  claims  of  his  own  personal  interests. 
The  king  expressed  himself,  according  to  the  account  of  the  his- 
torians, with  a  dignity,  a  goodness  of  heart,  a  simplicity,  and 
with  a  warmth  and  an  eloquence  so  far  beyond  what  was  ex- 
pected from  him,  that  the  greatest  impression  was  n^e  on  the 
bystanders ;  and  even  Sausse  himself  was  so  struck  and  affected 
by  it,  that  he  said  in  an  under  tone,  **  Nothing  can  be  more 
reasonable  than  what  he  proposes,  but  it  is  now  too  late ;  and 
my  head  would  answer  it,  if  he  was  not  sent  back  to  Paris." 

The  different  characters  of  the  king  and  queen  were  marked 
when  the  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  was  brought  them. 
La  Fayette's  aide-de-camp,  M.  de  Komeuf,  was  known  to  them, 
and  they  had  not  expected  that  he  at  least  would  have  been  the 
bearer  of  it.  The  king  took  it  hastily  from  his  hand  and  read  it. 
**  There  is  no  longer  a  king  in  France,"  he  said,  and  threw  it  on 
the  bed  where  the  dauphin  and  the  princess  were  lying.  **  It 
shall  not  soil  my  children,"  said  tlie  queen,  snatching  it  up  and 
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throwing  it  on  the  ground.  '*  And  is  it  you  ?''  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  aide-de-camp.  **  Better  I  than  another,"  replied 
1£.  de  Romeuf :  "I  who  know  how  to  respect  you,  madam,  as 
does  my  general,  who  is  anything  hut  an  enemy."  **  Oh,  he,** 
Baid  the  queen,  **  he  has  nothing  in  his  head  but  his  United 
States  and  his  American  republic ;  he  will  see  what  a  French 
republic  is.  Where  is  your  decree?  the  insolents!"  M.  de 
Homeuf  soothed  her  at  last,*  and  overcame  her  by  the  genuine 
sympathy  which  he  exhibited,  and  by  the  tears  (he  was  still 
young)  that  started  to  his  eyes.  "  Well,  save  then,"  said  the 
queen,  ''  save  those  gentlemen  there,  when  we  are  gone, — M.  de 
iDamas,  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  and  the  rest." 

Her  words  were  not  in  vain :  their  lives  were  saved,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  and  saved  by  M.  de  Bomeuf  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own.  It  was  a  miserable  night  that  the  royal 
family  had  to  pass  at  Yarennes,  as  if  a  man  whose  life  was  at 
issue,  was  to  wait  for  the  verdict  of  his  judges,  not  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  for  many,  many  hours.  It  was  a  miserable  night ; 
and  it  must  have  been  again  a  miserable  eight  days,  that  they 
had  to  undergo,  while  they  were  returning  to  their  prison,  for 
it  was  a  journey  of  eight  days,  as  the  national  guards  had  to 
march  on  foot  before  them — the  queen's  hair  turned  grey  in  the 
course  of  it. 

Being  now  the  middle  of  June,  the  heat  and  dust  were  in- 
tolerable ;  but  what  were  these  ?  *'  Where  the  greater  malady 
is  fixed,"  as  Lear  said  to  the  storm,  '*  the  lesser  is  scarce  felt." 
Near  St.  Menehould,  they  had  to  see  the  Count  de  Dampierre 
rush  to  their  carriage  door  to  offer  them,  what  testimony  he  yet 
could,  of  his  loyalty  and  affliction ;  and  they  had  scarcely  heard 
the  few  words  he  could  pronounce,  amid  his  sighs  and  his  tears, 
when  they  had  to  witness  the  sad  consequences  of  his  generous 
devotion  to  them,  to  see  the  people  falling  upon  him  and  tearing 
him  &om  his  hold,  and  as  the  carriage  went  on,  to  hear  his 
parting  cries,  and  to  leave  him  to  be  massacred  behind  them. 

The  same  horror,  the  same  agony,  would  have  been  again  ex- 
perienced near  Meaux,  but  at  Chalons  they  .had  been  joined  by 
the  three  commissioners  from  the  National  Assembly.  A  poor 
priest  was  in  like  manner  endeavouring  to  make  his  way  to  the 
carriage,  when  he  was  seized  by  the  national  guards  and  by  the 
multitude,  who  were  evidently  in  the  act  of  dragging  him  away 
to  the  same  barbarous  fate.  "  Save  him !  save  him  I"  cried  the 
queen  to  Barnave,  who  instantly  rushed  from  the  carriage,  and  by 
the  generous  fury  and  indignation  of  hi^  cries  and  expostulations^ 
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reacaed  the  imhappy  man,  and  shamed  the  monfiten  by  whom 
he  J^aa  sairoimded. 

The  oonyenation  in  the  carriage  between  the  d^nties  and 
the  royal  £unily  had  at  lenn^  beoome  free  and  nnembarrasaedy 
and  tamed  npon  all  the  important  sabjectB  that  alone  could  oc- 
cupy their  minds.  The  king,  the  queen,  and  M*.  Elizabeth, 
di^layed  each  the  particular  graces  and  amiable  qualities  which 
belonged  to  their  respectire  charaicters.  The  spectacle  thus 
presented,  of  misfortune  at  least  and  the  instabiHty  of  every- 
thing human,  was  lost  upon  the  hard  republican  nature  of  the 
vulgar  Potion ;  but  not  so  on  the  mind  of  Bamave,  a  man  of 
genius  and  of  eloquence  and  who  could  not  be  unmoved  by  all 
that  was  so  fitted  to  interest  his  taste  and  melt  his  heart  He 
was  never  wanting  during  the  journey  in  every  mark  of  respect 
that  he  could  pay.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Tnilleries  he  ful- 
filled his  promise  to  the  queen,  and  by  his  personal  exertions 
saved  the  lives  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  body  guard  who  were  on 
the  carriage,  and  who  would  othenrise  have  been  butchered  on 
the  spot ;  and  he  ever  after  rendered  the  king  and  the  royal 
family  every  kind  office  of  assistance  and  advice,  which,  as  a 
member  of  the  other  side  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  at  the'time,  it  was  in  his  power  to  afford. 

When  you  come  to  read  the  history,  you  wiU  perceive  that 
the  conduct  of  the  National  Assembly,  when  the  first  intelli- 
gence was  brought  them  of  the  king*s  escape,  was  cahn  a^id  dig- 
nified ;  they  gave  the  necessary  orders,  made  the  natural  in- 
quiries, sent  their  communications  to  foreign  courts,  drew  up  a 
new  form  of  path  fi>r  the  national  guards  and  troops  of  the  line, 
and  blowing  no  alarm  themselves,  the  public  recovered  from 
their  first  constematioD,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  was 
very  unfavourable  to  the  king  and  to  the  cause  of  royalty. 

The  feeling  of  the  people  was  that  of  indignation ;  that  the 
king  having  sworn  to  maintain  the  constitution,  had  deceived 
and  betrayed  them,  and  the  Assembly  having  put  itself  into 
possession  of  the  executive  power,  and  everything  in  Paris  going 
on,  just  as  before,  a  general  impression  arose,  that  a  government 
could  do  as  well  without  a  king  as  with  one.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  necessary  to  the  Assembly.  The  king  had  left  behind 
him,  when  ho  fled,  a  memorial,  a  justification  of  his  conduct, 
and  this  had  been  publicly  read ;  it  was,  in  fact,  his  appeal  to 
the  people :  and  as  the  people  were  admitted  by  the  Assembly 
to  be  their  sovereign,  it  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  submit 
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themselTeB  to  the  same  tribunal ;  and  fhis  they  therefore  did, 
and  immediately  published  their  reply. 

These  two  state  pajpers  you  will  of  course  read  attentively, 
for  they  in  &ct  contain  the  question  between  the  king  and  the 
popular  party,  from  the  opening  of  the  States  to  the  kill's  flight. 
Judging  from  what  the  lunges  brother  says  in  tlie  account  he 
g:iyes  of  his  own  flight,  the  conclusion  is,  that  the  king's  memo- 
rial is,  in  the  main,  his  own  composition ;  and  if  so,  it  is  quite 
of  itsdf  a  sufficient  evidence  of  tiie  good  sense  that  it  has  been 
lightly  thought  he  did  not  possess,  because  he  was  wanting  in 
decision  of  character,  and  unflt  for  action,  which  is  not  at  all  a 
necessary  inference.  The  flight  was  kept  a  secret,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  who  could  have  assisted  him,  except  the  queen,  who 
was  of  too  ardent  a  temper  to  have  been  useM  to  him  on  such 
an  occasion,  or  his  minister,  M.  de  Montmorin,  apparently  the 
most  sensible  man  near  him,  but  who  was  very  humanely  kept 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  whole  afGEiir,  as  he  afterwards  had  it  in 
his  power  to  state  to  the  Assembly,  and  thus  saved  his  life. 

"  The  queen,"  says  Monsieur,  "  showed  me  the  declaration 
which  the  king  projected;  we  read  it  together.  I  observed 
some  inaccuracies  in  the  style,  and  it  was  too  long;  and  there 
was  an  essential  omission,  that  of  a  protestation  against  all  acts 
during  his  captivity.  The  king  told  me  to  take  the  paper  with 
me,  and  the  next  morning  I  set  about  correcting  it,  a  disagree- 
able office  at  any  time."  And  afterwards  resuming  the  subjects, 
he  says,  ''After  all  I  have  said,  it  may  be  supposed  that  I  was 
the  autiior  of  the  Declaration  of  the  20th  of  June,  but  not  so ;  I 
was  but  the  corrector ;  many  of  my  corrections  were  not  adopted ; 
all  the  close  was  added,  after  I  had  done  with  it,  and  such  as  it 
now  stands,  I  never  saw  it  till  I  reached  Brussels.'' 

The  memorial,  I  must  repeat,  is,  on  the  whole,  very  credit- 
able to  the  king ;  any  assistance  that  he  coidd  have  received 
not  having  been  in  all  |)robability  very  material.  There  are  no 
sentiments  of  violence  in  it,  and  no  expression  of  arbitrary  feel- 
ings; no  unmeasured  accusations  of  the  fHends  of  liber^  no 
unlimited  panegyrics  of  the  supporters  of  the  old  regim^.  These 
are  all  evidences  of  its  being  the  king*s  own  composition.  The 
factious,  and  such  men  there  surely  were,  are  alone  reprobated. 
Nothing  that  is  inconsistent  with  an  intention  to  be  guided,  if 
he  was  ever  free  to  act,  by  a  wish,  for  the  public  good ;  under- 
stood, no  doubt,  in  a  manner  different  from  what  it  was  under- 
stood by  the  Assembly,  and  by  men  unfavourable  to  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  his  crowUi  but  not  understood  in  any  maimer  that 
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would  not  have  been  a  snfBcicntly  fair  and  honourable  graimi 
for  a  mutual  adjustment  of  the  great  interests  of  the  eommumfy. 

The  king  complains  that  the  States  General  took  upon  then- 
selves  the  name  of  National  Assembly ;  that  they  put  the  kiag 
altogether  out  of  the  constitution ;  that  they  refuBed  him  tiie 
right  of  granting  or  denying  his  assent  to  such  articles  as  tin 
Assembly  should  deem  constitutional,  reserving  to  themsdra 
the  right  of  ranging  in  that  class  all  such  as  they  thought  pro- 
per, and  with  respect  to  those  that  are  purely  legislative,  n- 
straining  the  royal  pren^tive  to  a  right  of  suspension  to  Ae 
third  legislature,  a  right  wholly  illusive,  as  indeed  it  was.  lb 
complains  of  being  held  in  a  state  of  captivity ;  that  the  intenr 
administration  is  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  departments,  the 
districts,  the  municipalities;  that  these  bodies  are  elected  by  fte 
people ;  that  the  king  has,  in  like  manner,  no  influence  onr 
the  army  or  the  marine,  over  negotiations,  or,  in  fact,  over  the 
issues  of  peace  and  war,  or  lastly,  over  the  finances.  He  tJiea 
complains  of  the  societies  everywhere  established,  that  these  mk 
cieties,  without  any  authority  for  the  purpose,  deliberate  on  al 
points  of  government ;  correspond  among  thetoselves  on  all  bsV 
jects;  make  and  receive  denunciations;  post  up  their  resols- 
tions  about  the  streets ;  and  have  acquired  such  a  preponderanee^ 
that  all  the  administration  of  judiciary  bodies,  not  excepting  tti 
National  Assembly  itself,  is  in  a  state  of  general  obedienee  t» 
their  orders.  "  People  of  France,"  says  the  king,  **  was  iStk 
what  you  intended  by  sending  representatives  to  the  Nationd 
Assembly  ?  Did  you  desire  that  anarchy  and  the  despotism  of 
dubs  should  replace  that  monarchical  government,  under  wlSA 
the  nation  has  prospered  dunng-fourteen  hundred  years  ?  JM 
you  desire  to  see  yotir  king  overwhelmed  witli  outrages,  lai 
deprived  of  his  liberty,  at  the  moment  he  was  employed  in  este- 
blishing  yours  f* 

"  The  more  the  king  sacrificed,"  says  the  memorial,  **fot^ 
good  of  his  people,  the  more  the  factious  laboured  to  lessen  fti 
value  of  those  sacrifices,  and  to  represent  royalty  under  the  fsM^ 
and  most  odious  colours. 

"The  calling  together  the  States  General ;  the  doublii^rf 
the  deputies  of  the  Third  Estate ;  the  pains  which  the  king  liii 
taken  to  smooth  the  difficulties  which  might  retard  the  asses- 
bling  of  the  States  General,  and  those  which  arose  after  their 
opening ;  all  the  retrenchments  which  the  king  had  made  in  \k 
personal  expenses ;  all  the  sacrifices  he  offered  to  his  people  ii 
the  session  of  the  23rd  of  June ;  in  fine,  the  union  of  the  ofden 
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effected  by  tiie  manifbetation  of  the  king's  desire^  a  measure 
T?^hich  his  majesty  then  deemed  indispensable  for  putting  the 
States  General  into  motion ;  all  his  cares,  all  his  labour,  all  his 
generosity,  all  his  devotion  to  his  people — all  has  been  miscon- 
Btrued,  aU  has  been  perverted." 

After  referring  to  the  affair  of  St.  Cloud  and  others,  "  What 
pleasure  will  the  king  have,"  says  the  memorial,  in  conclusion, 
**  in  forgetting  all  his  personal  injuries,  and  seeing  himself  again 
in  the  midst  of  you,  addressing  himself  to  all  Prenchmen,  and 
above  all,  the  Parisians,  when  a  constitution,  which  he  shall 
have  accepted  freely,  has  made  our  holy  religion  respected,  when 
government  shall  be  established  on  a  footing  steady,  yet  allow- 
ing useful  action,  when  the  property  or  condition  of  no  man  shall 
be  troubled,  when  the  laws  shall  be  no  more  infrioged  with  im- 
punity, and  in  fine,  when  liberty  shall  be  settled  on  a  firm  and 
immovable  foundation." 

Such  is  the  general  tenor  of  the  king's  memorial;  the  doubtful 
part  of  his  case  is  handled  thus :  ''  In  the  month  of  July,  1789, 
his  majesty,  in  order  to  remove  all  cause  of  jealousy,  sent  away 
the  troops  which  he  had  not  called  about  his  person,  imtil  the 
spirit  of  revolt  had  manifested  itself  in  Paris,  and  even  in  th^ 
regiments  of  his  own  guards ;  the  king,  relying  on  his  conscience 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  own  intentions,  was  not  afraid  to  come 
alone  amongst  the  armed  citizens  of  the  capital." 

This  representation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  14th  of  July  will 
scarcely  be  thought  satisfactory  now.  That  the  king's  own  in- 
tentions  were  g<wd,  may  be  true ;  but  the  question  is,  what  were 
those  of  his  court  and  of  his  advisers,  under  whose  influence,  till 
the  very  last  turn,  he  seemed  to  act  ? 

To  this  memorial  of  the  king,  the  reply  of  the  Assembly  could 
only  be,  that  there  were  no  rights  in  the  king,  or  any  one  else 
that  "^ere  not  merged  in  the  rights  of  the  public  to  freedom  and 
happiness;  but  they  added,  &at  the  chief  of  the  executive 
power,  or  the  first  public  functionary,  had  dared,  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  to  dictate  his  absolute  will  to  the  representatives  of  the 
nation ;  that  the  army  had  menaced  the  National  Assembly  in 
the  month  of  July ;  that  the  people  were  not  made  for  kings, 
and  that  clemency  is  the  only  duty  of  those  kings ;  that  some 
disorders  had  attended  the  devolution ;  but  ought  the  ancient 
despotism  to  complain  of  the  evils  which  it  has  itself  produced  ? 
—that  it  was  not  decent  in  that  despotism  to  express  astonish- 
ment that  the  people  should  not  always  have  kept  within  bounds 
in  dispersing  that  mass  of  corruption  formed  in  a  series  of  ages 
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by  the  crimes  of  absolute  power;  ffaat  it  was  neoesaaiy  tiluii  il 
the  powers  should  be  reoonstitated,  because  all  were  eomftel 

ThiB  is  the  strain  in  whidi  the  Assembly  natmally  drew  i| 
their  reply;  and  the  two  papers  together,  in  fiEtct,  exhibit tti 
whole  question  of  the  Beyolution  during  this  earlier  and  imi 
important  period  of  its  progress — ^the  question  between  }b,M$ 
and  his  opponents— or  nearly  so. 

The  creditable  part  of  the  state  paper  of  the  Assembly  is  U 
which  contains  conciliatory  expressions  towards  the  kog;  il 
Assembly  assumes  the  fiction  of  the  king's  being  carried  ini 
by  enemies  to  the  country,  and  does  not  consider  him  as  hm^ 
voluntarily  fled.  "  We  shall  bewail,"  says  the  reply^ "  theiifc 
fortunes  of  our  king;  we  shall  call  down  the  yengeance  of  tti 
laws  on  those  who  have  dra^m  him  from  his  post ;  but  tiie  ea* 
pire  shall  not  be  shaken,  the  activity  of  the  admiiiifltraiinct 
justice  shall  not  relax." 

On  the  whole,  this  reply,  considering  the  drcomBtasfieirf' 
the  case,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Assembly  of  a  great  pe(^le,  9 
could  take  no  ground,  situated  as  it  was,  but  this,  that  wip' 
tions,  as  they  were  thought  by  the  king,  were  in  fact  neoeaq^ 
ftrst  to  the  acquiring,  next  to  the  securing,  the  liberties  of  ftl 
country,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  old  r^me  was,  from  begifr 
ning  to  end,  founded  on  fslse  principles. 

At  the  same  time,  by  the  fiction  that  was  adopted  of  thekiop 
being  carried  away  by  force,  a  door  Was  left  open  for  conciM* 
with  the  king,  and  for  his  return  to  power;  to  such  power, t 
least,  as  the  constitution  had  provided  for  him.  All  thia  mi 
have  been  owing  to  the  influence  of  La  Fayette  and  the  Q* 
stitutionalists. 

We  must  now  return  to  consider  what  were  the  effects  dm, 
flight  of  the  king  on  all  the.  parties  and  authorities  then  ew 
ing  in  the  state. 

To  the  king  one  thing  had  now  become  dear,  that  the  Be* 
lution  was  popular ;  and  more  than  this,  it  was  now  dear  b* 
to  the  king  and  the  Assembly,  that  there  was  a  republican  jjf 
as  well  as  the  party  of  the  Constitutionalists ;  that  the  Be«* 
tion  had  descended  one  step  lower,  and  fix>m  a  question  bet«J 
Mounier  with  his  friends  and  the  Constitutionalists,  hadp 
down  to  a  question  between  La  Fayette  with  his  firioA* 
the  Kepublicans,  or  at  least  those  who  were  disposed  to«i||i 
away  tiie  authority  and  rule  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  were  orf^ 
have  become  Republicans.  ^ 

This  was  the  first  unhappy  effect  of  the  Mlure  of  the  fm 
an  effect  still  further  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  de^* 
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the  royal  party  and  their  general  emigrati(»i.     This  is  called 
their  second  emigration. 

Where  oould  they  emigrate  to,  it  was  asked,  but  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  country ;  and  for  what  purpose,  but  to  return  with 
them,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the  popular  parly,  put  an  end  to  the 
Bevolution,  and  restore  ihe  old  regime?  And  what,  in  the 
meantime,  what  could  the  king  be  coosidered,  it  was  again  asked 
by  the  violent  party,  disposed  to  republicanism,  what,  but  as  an 
incumbrance,  and  it  was  added,  an  enemy  also  to  the  liberties  of 
the  country }  the  king  who  must  necessajily  wish  these  invaders 
success,  and  who  had  now,  as  flight  had  failed,  no  other  hope 
for  the  recovery  of  what  he  thought  the  just  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  his  crown. 

These  were  jeasonings  but  too  natural,  when  the  nobles  and 
patrons  of  the  old  system  betook  themselves  to  the  totally  un* 
justifiable  measures  of  repairing  to  foreign  courts,  instituting  a 
system  of  negotiations  and  intrigue,  and  appearing  in  a  menacing 
attitude,  while  the  clear  majority  of  their  countrymen  was  evi- 
dently against  them,  and  the  king  and  royal  family  in  the  pos- 
session and  at  the  mercy  of  the  Assembly,  or  rather  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris. 

"  What  do  I  hear,"  cried  the  furious  Danton,  "  Louis  XVI. 
not  forfeited  his  crown  ?  What !  has  he  not  himself  declared 
that  he  was  hunting  after  the  hieans  of  destroying  the  constitu- 
tion ?    Is  he  weak  or  is  he  criminal  ?" 

Placards  were  placed  in  every  street  in  Paris  by  the  club  of  the 
Cordeliers.  "  France,"  they  said,  *'  was  a  slave  in  1789,  sup- 
posed herself  free  in  1790,  and  really  is  so  now,  at  the  end  of 
1791.  Louis  XYI.  has  abdicated;  Louis,  therefore,  is  hence- 
forward nothing  to  us,  unless,  indeed,  he  becomes  our  enemy. 
We  are,  then,  in  the  same  state  that  we  were  placed  by  the 
taking  of  the  Bastile.  The  only  question  is,  whether  we  should 
name  another  king  or  not." 

Kot  only  were  the  demagogues  and  the  clubs,  but  the  journals 
and  the  press,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  fdry  and  activity.  ''  0 
day  of  triumph !"  said  one  of  the  popular  pamphlets  then  cur- 
rent, "  0  day  of  triumph !  happy  Frenchmen !  the  perjured  is 
arrested.  The  traitor  Louis  ought  to  suffer  his  chastisement ;  it 
is  not  death  that  he  deserves.  He  has  sworn  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution ;  he  is  perjured ;  he  is  no  longer  worthy  to  bear  tiie 
sublime  title  of  king  of  the  French.  No,  no :  suppose  not,  French- 
men, that  he  will  be  fledthful  if  you  pardon  him." 

Both  the  Orleanists  and  the  Bepublicans  were  endeavouring 
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(the  better  to  acoomplkh  each  their  different  purposes)  topni 
pare  the  public  opinion  for  the  dethroning  of  the  king.  Oa4 
the  walls  in  Paris,  on  the  corridors  of  the  Assembly,  were  polii 
an  address  to  the  people  of  Prance,  signed  by  one  of  the  aides^ 
camp  of  La  Fayette,  but  really  written  by  Paine.  **  rriol 
and  citizens,"  said  the  address,  **  the  perfect  tranquillily,  11 
mutual  confidence,  which  reigned  amongst  us  during  the  ffip 
of  the  ci-devant  king,  the  profound  indifference  withwhifikii 
saw  him  brought  back,  are  unequivocal  signs  that  the  absni 
of  a  king  is  better  than  his  presence ;  that  he  is  not  only  a  # 
perfluity,  but  a  weight  that  presses  heavy  on  the  nation. 

**  Let  us  not  •  deceive  ourselves.     All  that  concerns  this 
may  be  reduced  to  four  points : — 1st.  He  has  abdicated;  heii 
deserted  his  post  in  the  government     2ndly.  The  nation 
never  again  restore  its  confidence  to  a  man,  who,  faithless 
perjured,  clandestinely  fled,  and  evidently  intended  not  to  ret 
but  with  a  force  sufficient  to  dictate  laws  to  us.    Sidlj.  1 
this  his  own  doings,  or  that  of  others  ?    Of  what  consequoitt 
it  to  us  whether  he  is  weak  or  hypocritical,  an  idiot  or  a  tynii 
He  is  equally  unworthy  of  the  functions  of  royalty.    4thlj. : 
therefore,  is  firee  from  us,  as  we  from  him.    He  has  no  more 
thority,  and  we  owe  him  no  more  obedience.     We  know  S 
no  more,  but  as  an  individual ;  one  among  others,  as  hmi 
Bourbon." 

The  address  then  finished  with  referring  all  the  evils 
France,  in  the  long  pages  of  history,  appeared  to  have  epdoi 
to  its  kings,  the  worthlessness  of  the  office,  its  ezpensivett 
&c.  &c. ;  and  it  finished  by  observing,  somewhat  hnmatf 
**  that  France  was  not  to  dishonour  itself  by  showing  aaji 
sentment  against  a  man  that  had  dishonoured  himself." 

These  different  specimens  of  the  speeches,  placards,  and  pan 
lets  will  show  you  that  the  violence  and  the  activity  of  the 
publican  party  in  and  out  of  the  Assembly  were  very  g8 
The  king  was  provisionally  suspended,  and  he  and  the  i^ 
family  were  kept  strictly  confined  and  constantly  and 
watched  in  the  Tuilleries. 

All  this  was  to  be  expected ;  and  you  are  now  to  contif 
observe  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  three  great  leading  dini^ 
of  opinion  in  Paris  and  in  the  Assembly  at  the  time.  Thet 
of  the  Republican  party  has  just  been  described  to  yoa;  i 
with  respect  to  the  others,  we  will  first  turn  to  La  Fayetlsi 
the  constitutional  party.  They  had  never  wished  to  destroy' 
monarchy,  and  their  part  was  clear  if  they  were  men  of 
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rage  and  of  principle :  they  were  now  to  support  their  constitu- 
tion ;  and  this  they  certainly  did,  with  great  spirit  and  integrity. 

Bamave  had  heen  much  struck,  while  coming  from  Chalons, 
in  all  that  he  had  observed  in  the  carriage ;  the  good  sense  and 
^ood  intentions  of  the  monarch,  the  spirit  and  graces  of  the  queen, 
and  the  unaffected  piety,  quiet  reasonableness,  and  amiable  quali- 
ties of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  All  these  merits  he  probably 
now  thought  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  He  had  been  originally 
and  long  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  distinguished  opposers  of 
the  court  and  a  powerful  enemy  to  the  monarchy,  but  he  proba- 
bly  now  saw  his  mistake,  and  he  dedicated  himself  entirely  to 
the  preservation  of  the  royal  family  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  community.  He,  and  La  Fayette, 
and  the  Lameths,  and  all  the  more  intelligent  friends  of  liberty, 
perceived  clearly  that  the  new  constitution  was  the  only  chance ; 
that  it  must  at  dl  events  be  tried  and  supported ;  that  on  the  one 
Bide  they  had  to  resist  the  old  regime  and  the  interference  of 
foreign  powers,  for  in  this  direction  they  could  see  no  liberty, 
and  certainly  a  civil  war ;  that  on  the  other  side,  they  had  to 
resist  the  clubs  and  their  republic,  since  a  republic  could  only 
be  introduced  by  the  dethroning  and  probably  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  the  kiug  ;  while  here,  too,  it  was  not  liberty  that  was 
to  be  found,  but  a  civil  war  and  the  power  of  the  sword.  On 
every  account  the  constitution,  the  experiment  of  a  limited  mo- 
narchy) limited  as  little  as  was  now  possible,  was  the  only  chance. 

I  have  frt)m  the  first  contended,  during  all  these  lectures,  that 
the  friends  of  liberty  should  have  rallied  round  the  king  and  the 
monarchy  long  before,  and  so  early  as  in  the  session  of  the  2drd 
of  June  1 789 ;.  but  this  chance  was  lost,  and  this  mistake,  if  it 
be  one,  having  been  committed,  all  that  was  yet  possible,  they 
now  attempted  with  great  spirit  and  ability.  Bamave  drew  up 
a  yery  judicious  answer  for  the  king,  when  commissioners  were 
sent  by  the  Assembly  to  receive  Ms  decltoition.  It  was  excul- 
patory, yet  with  proper  dignity  and  temper,  and  not,  in  what  it 
affirmed,  inconsistent  with  the  truth,  "  that  he  had  never  meant 
to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  that  he  had  formed  no  project  with  stran- 
gers or  emigrants  to  that  effect ;  that  in  the  memoir  he  had  left 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Assembly,  he  had  not  so  much  objected 
to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  allowed  him  to  carry  it  into  execution  and  to  the  little 
liberty  that  was  left  him  either  to  judge  of  or  to  assent  to  it ; 
that  he  had  discovered  on  his  journey,  which  he  could  not  do  at 
PariS|  how  much  the  general  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the  consti^ 
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tution ;  that  he  had  no  wish  inconsistent  with  it,  and  vdi 
make  every  saorifioe  to  it,  aa  he  had  been  always  ready  foi| 
and  that  he  would  foiget  everything  that  had  dbtarbed andfr 
g:a8ted  him,  if  he  could  but  accomplish  the  peace  and  hapifni 
of  the  nation." 

This  declaration,  thotigh  not  entirely  satisfactory  (for,  ih 
the  flight,  what  could  be  ?),  was  on  the  whole  fitted  to  prodoai 
good  dfec^;  and  with  this  the  Constitutionalists  were  to  gMk 
the  Assembly,  and,  assisting  it  with  every  reasonable  cqiuUm| 
tion  that  they  could  offer,  procure  from  die  Assembly  andta 
the  people  of  Paris  the  establishment  of  the  constitatioii,  M% 
the  establishment  of  a  limited  monarchy. 

So  much  for  La  Fayette  and  the  C!onstitutionalist8.  Weil 
now  turn  to  the  BoyaUsts. 

At  this  crisis,  then,  of  the  fate  of  Louis  and  the 
what  was  the  conduct  observed  by  the  third  remaining  party, 
the  cot6  droit,  by  the  determined  supporters,  as  tbey 
of  both? 

The  Abb^  de  Heaux  and  D'Espremenil  drew  up  a  ^a^  < 
got  it  signed  by  two  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  deptttiey^ 
object  of  which  was  to  protest  against  the  ConstitationwB,fli 
constitution,  and  all  their  projects  and  designs ;  and  at  iiie 
moment  that  the  king  and  the  monarchy  wanted  every  aflad 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  existence  <U  aU,  this  viil 
very  moment  chosen  by  the  warmest  friends  of  both,  aiW 
thought  themselves,  to  show  to  the  people  of  France  vAw 
Assembly  that  nothing  could  serve  or  satiisfy  them  bnttkeR^ 
ration  of  the  old  regime.  They  were  determined,  they  84^ 
stand  aloof,  to  take  no  part ;  and  instead  of  assisting  Baofll 
La  Fayette,  and  the  CJonstitutionalists,  against  the  BepoldicM 
in  and  out  of  the  Assembly,  to  leave  ^em  to  manage  as  ^ 
they  could;  that  was  in  oUier  words,  to  leave  the  king  bo 
but  from  the  interf(»rence  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  chanoe 
civil  war :  the  very  expedients  of  which  (of  the  last  at' 
he  had  always,  bo&  in  words  and  in  practice,  shown  a  p 
horror.  ^~ 

This  declaration  or  protest  is  given  by  Bertrand  de  MoteA 
"  It  is  the  part  of  history,**  he  says,  "  to  collect  these  ha* 
able  acts,  as  so  many  monuments  of  courage  and  ^'^^^*\l 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  insults,*'  says  the  protest,  "o1SaA\ 
the  monarch  and  to  his  august  family,  and,  in  their  penonil 
the  nation  at  large,  what  is  the  monarchy  become ?   Tli0# 
crees  of  the  National  Assembly  have  concentrated  in  themwi 
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the  whole  regal  authority ;  even  the  appearance  of  royalty  no 
longer  exists;  a  republican  interregnum  is  substituted  in  its 
stead."  Now,  surely  it  might  here  be  asked  these  protesters, 
Is  all  this  to  be  wondered  at,  after  the  failure  of  such  a  measure 
on  the  part  of  the  king  as  an  endeavour  to  escape } 

"  Before  the  disastrous  period  at  which  we  are  arrived,"  con- 
tinue the  protesters,  **  we  could  at  least  embrace  the  phantom  of 
the  monarchy.  We  combated  for  its  wrecks,  and  the  hope  of 
preserving  it  justified  our  endeavours.  Now,  the  last  blow  has 
been  given  to  the  monarchy ;  but,  deprived  of  this  great  motive, 
duties  of  another  kind  present  themselves :  the  monarch  exists ; 
he  is  a  captive ;  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  king  we  must  rally ; 
it  is  for  him,  for  his  family,  it  is  for  the  loved  blood  of  the 
Bourbons,  that  we  should  remain  at  a  post  where  we  may  watch 
over  so  precious  a  deposit 

"  But  while  we  perform  this  urgent  duty,  let  not  our  consti- 
tuents expect  that  we  shall  interfere  in  any  subject  foreign  to  it. 
When  a  single  interest  can  force  us  to  sit  with  those  who  have 
erected  an  irregular  republic  upon  the  ruins  of  the  monarchy,  it 
18  to  thflft  single  interest  we  devote  ourselves  entirely.  From 
this  moment  a  profound  silence  on  whatever  is  not  relative  to  it 
wiU  mark  our  sorrow,  and  be  at  the  same  time  the  only  ex- 
pression  of  our  constaiit  opposition  to  all  the  decrees.  We  shall 
henceforth  take  no  part  in  deliberations  which  do  not  relate 
solely  to  those  interests  which  remain  for  us  to  defend." 

Such  are  the  leading  paragraphs  of  this  declaration  of  the 
cot6  droit. 

I  must  confess,  that  it  appears  to  me  a  more  striking  instance 
cannot  be  produced  of  the  impracticable  conduct  of  which  men 
the  most  respectable  may  be  guilty,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  may  deceive  themselves,  while  they  are  engaged  in  politi- 
cal struggles,  acting  under  the  influence  of  their  own  personal 
resentments  and  irritations,  while  they  give  out  and  suppose 
themselves  to  be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  others,  and  by  in- 
terests of  a  higher  and  very  different  nature. 

Were  such  men  as  the  Abb^  de  Maury  and  D*Espremenil  to 
be  told  that  the  king,  after  his  flight,  could  not  be  in  the  same 
situation  as  before  ?  Was  it  not  evident  through  the  whole  of 
that  flight  that  the  Bevolution  was  popular  ?  Was  it  not  plain 
that  a  republican  party  was  appearing,  and  was  already  in  great 
force  in  Paris  ?  Was  not  the  dethronement  of  the  king  and  a 
republic  the  obvious  consequence  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  the  king*8  being  brought  back  a  prisoner  from  Yaren- 
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lies?  Suppose  the  emigrants  and  foreign  powera  appeudiii 
force  on  the  frontiers,  suppose  them  marching  toPahs,  had  if  | 
not  already  seen  enough  of  the  violent  demag(^eB  and  it 
that  it  contained,  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  first  effect  of « 
each  crisiB  would  he  the  massacre  of  the  king  and  all  the  nji 
feunily  together  ? 

How  was  it  possible  at  this  period  to  attempt  a  reatoiaiinl 
the  old  regime  but  by  a  civil  war  ?  How  could  it  poeablf  k 
carried  on  while  the  king  was  made  prisoner  by  the  peopkit 
Paris?  What  hope  for  him?  Wasit  his  wish;  haditnotbfli 
his  constant  effort  to  avoid  all  shedding  of  blood ;  and  was  fta| 
after  all,  no  difference  between  the  constitution  propoaed  by  It 
Eayette  and  his  friends,  and  a  dethronement  ? 

Under  all  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  case,  vaa  it  li 
the  duty  and  best  policy  of  the  friends  of  the  king  to  adhen  ll 
what  appeared  to  be  thought  even  by  the  king  himself  his  «9 
best  duty  and  policy,  not  to  drive  things  to  extremities;  top 
cure  the  best  terms  he  could;  to  take  the  chanoe,  vhatenrt 
might  be,  of  giving  the  public  time  and  opportunily,  if  poadi 
to  cool  down  in  the  absence  of  opposition,  and  to  sabaide  iii 
sentiments  of  greater  moderation  and  reasonableness?  St, 
necessity  might  be  hard,  but  it  was  not  one  to  which  their  nji 
master  thought  it  advisable  to  submit  ?  Were  they  not  it  d» 
the  same,  if  on  any  other  supposition,  they  must  evidentlja* 
fice  his  liib  and  crown  ?  What  conduct  could  the  BepuUi* 
and  his  enemies  wish  them  to  pursue  but  the  conduct  thej  v* 
pursuing  ?  From  the  tot,  had  not  their  unhappy  king,  De» 
ing  only  the  good  of  aU,  but  unable  to  shed  the  blood  of  i^ 
stood  in  the  midst,  between  the  court  party  on  the  one  6ide,ii| 
the  popular  party  on  the  other,  to  be  sacnficed  to  the  fiuj  w 
contentions  of  both ;  and  was  this  warfare  to  be  persevered  incii 
now,  and  to  be  continued,  till  he  was  to  be  dragged  from  ^ 
prison  where  he  then  was,  to  perish  on  a  scaffold,  or  to  be  mf 
sacred  in  some  insurrection  of  the  people  ?  Men  may  be  in  t* 
characters  respectable,  and  in  their  principles  respectable,  and* 
their  intentions  respectable ;  but  if  they  will  take  no  acc^ 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed;  if  they  I* 
listen  to  no  suggestions  of  prudence  and  common  sense;  if  (^ 
timent  or  inherited  opinion  is  to  be  everything  with  them,i>| 
reason  nothing ;  if  the  world  is  to  dissolve  in  ruins  azoiw 
them  because  they,  it  seems,  can  stand  fearless  amid  the  genew 
wreck ;  if  such  are  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  world,  and  the  statoj 
men  of  the  world,  to  such  men  the  world  wiU  be  seldom  f<MP 
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to  owe  much  obligation.  However  they  may  gratify  their  own 
notions  of  right  and  duty,  they  will  be  the  enemies  rather 
than  the  friends  of  m^mkind,  and  they  will  be  the  very  persons 
-whom  of  all  others  one  should  wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace 
and  improvement  and  happiness  of  society,  to  banish  as  much  as 
possible  from  all  interference  in  public  concerns ;  for  to  what 
end  will  they  interfere,  but  to  render  all  the  efforts  of  sober  and 
reasonable  men  idle  and  impossible  ? 

The  chapters  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  that  refer  to  this  period 
of  the  history,  are,  I  conceive,  particularly  instructive.  Nothing 
can  be  so  unfair  as  they  are  to  the  Constitutionalists,  and  so 
irrational  in  every  point  of  view. 

It  is,  as  if  the  king  were  to  have  the  chance  of  an  escape  from 
the  Tuilleries,  and  then  be  in  the  same  situation  as  before ;  as 
if  men  were  to  have  the  benefit  of  two  opposite  alternatives  of 
conduct.  He  quotes  a  part  of  a  speech  from  Potion  (p.  241), 
and  then  says,  ''Potion  concluded  by  moving  that  the  kiug 
should  be  arraigned  and  tried  by  the  !N'ational  Assembly,  or  by 
a  convention  appointed  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

*'  This  motion,"  he  adds,  "  with  which  the  sitting  concluded, 
obtained  some  applauses  from  the  members  of  the  cote  gauche, 
but  too  few  to  alarm  the  cot6  droit,  who,  true  to  the  resolution 
they  had  taken,  kept  a  profound  silence.  This  debate  was  con- 
tinued in  the  two  following  sittings." 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  observe,  that  ''  the  Bepublican  party, 
enraged  at  finding  themselves  in  a  minority  in  the  Assembly, 
were  extremely  active  in  stirring  up  the  people  against  the 
majority. 

**  The  most  violent  placards  and  pamphlets  deluged  the  capi- 
tal: the  revolutionary  clubs  entered  into  the  most  seditious 
resolutions ;  that  of  the  Jacobins  voted  an  address  of  <3ensure  and 
abuse  to  the  National  Assembly,  because  they  had  sent  commis- 
sioners to  meet  the  king,  instead  of  ordering  him  to  the  bar. 
Brissot  read  a  discourse  to  the  Jacobin  club,"  he  says,  '*  to  show 
that  the  king  might,  and  ought  to  be  tried :  the  composition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  proposition  with  which  it  con- 
cluded was  repeated,"  he  says,  "in  the  vociferations  of  the 
popular  groups." 

These  are  the  representations  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville ;  and 
in  this  state  of  things,  two  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  friends  of 
the  king  and  monarchy  are,  forsooth,  true  to  their  resolution,  to 
sit  silent  and  leave  the  battle  to  be  fought  by  the  Constitution- 
alists.    They  are  to  ofier  no  assistance  to  the  king  and  his 
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family;  he  is  to  appear  left  to  exist  or  perish,  accarding  tolhi 
issae  of  the  contest,  and  all  this  hecause  the  CosistiiDtioDaM 
had  originally,  in  the  general  fennentation  of  puUic  opnij 
and  indeed  of  the  world  itself,  allowed  their  imagisatioi"i  ^^ 
too  much  inflamed,  and  had  not  rallied  ronnd  the  king  and  I 
monarchy  early  in  the  BoYolution,  though  they  were  zisUi 
their  lives,  certainly  their  popularity,  to  do  so  now,  Thej* 
at  first  gone  too  fiir,  it  might  he  admitted,  had  made  m' ' 
in  the  cause  of  liherty,  hut  they  were  now  lahouiing  to 
them ;  they  had  never  meant  injury  either  to  the  king  or  to  I 
monarchy,  however  the  ardour  of  their  prior  proceedings  m^ 
with  the  awaistance  of  the  &ults  of  the  court  itself,  hare  01^ 
gered  hoth;  and  they  were  now,  at  least,  the  onlychaDal 
protection  that  the  king  and  monarchy  really  had.  This  mt 
surely  have  heen  acknowledged  hy  Bertrand  de  Mderille;  M 
not  BO ;  and  the  members  of  the  cot6  droit,  as  the  Margins  Ji 
Ferrieres  observes  (voL  iL  p.  407),  consulted  more  to  ift 
to  injure  the  Constitutionalists,  whom  they  hatedi  than  tlw  if 
they  might  be  of  to  the  king  and  royal  family. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  FmiereB>  il 
will  be  found,  as  usual,  more  reasonable  and  candid  thanBi* 
trend  de  Moleville. 

"The  Constitutionalists,"  says  he,  "wished  foraien* 
with  the  cot^  droit ;  the  nobles  of  the  Constitutional  pflf 
wished  it  evidently ;  but  the  great  lords,"  he  continnes,  ** 
high  clergy,  the  members  of  the  parliament,  the  finanfiij^ 
wished  for  no  new  constitution,  under  whatever  modificatii^ 
or  concessions;  it  was  the  old  regime,  the  whole  of  it,  thatftf 
wanted ;  that,  and  nothing  else.  To  the  constitution  tbeiefii^ 
though  it  might  have  brought  with  it  peace,  they  piefenedtti 
chance  of  the  ruin  of  the  monarch,  and  the  chance  of  the  rmm 
themselves,  provided  there  remained  to  them  the  hope  of  the » 
regime." 

Such  is  the  description  given  of  the  conduct  of  the  cot^Mi 
not  onljr  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  but  by  the  Mwrqnis  delj 
rierea  himself,  one  of  the  order  of  nobles ;  and  it  is  melauishf 
to  dwell  on  such  passages  in  history. 

As  the  marquis  proceeds,  in  his  tenth  book,  if  you  aoeoffipiV 
him,  you  will  see  a  very  animated  account  of  what  passed  inAi 
Assembly,  while  the  Constitutionalists  were  struggling  fe  ■ 
defence  of  the  king  and  the  monarchy,  against  Pfetion  and  wl 
Kepublican  party.  This  speech  of  Bamave  was  verystr"''^ 
and  was  instinct  with  a  wisdom  that  was  quite  prophetic 
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i^ihat  the  Bepublican  party  did  not  attend  to  it,  is  one,  I  con- 
3eive,  of  the  lessons  of  the  Kevolution ;  on  this  account  I  will 
sail  your  attention  to  it  for  a  moment. 

iBamave,  then,  showed  tow  different  were  the  cases  of  America 
sm.d^Erance ;  the  necessity  of  a  monarchy  to  France,  the  nature 
o£  a  Kmited  monarchy;  the  principles  of  a  government,  repre- 
sentative and  monarchical ;  the  inviolability  of  the  monarch ; 
the  nature  of  his  responsibility ;  where  responsibility  was  to 
eiKist,  and  might  be  suffered  to  exist.  He  alluded  to  the  case  of 
England ;  made  at  every  turn  of  the  great  subject  before  him, 
the  most  sound  and  reasonable  distinctions  ;  exhibited  in  truth 
tlie  mistakes  of  those  who  differed  from  him,  but  in  the  most 
calm  and  inoffenave  manner,  and  then  concluded  with  the  fol- 
Lo-wing  remarks,  which  surely  ought  to  have  impressed  the 
Republican  petrty,  at  least  all  those  of  them  who  meant  well. 

**  But  all  further  change,"  said  Barnave,  "  is  now  fatal ;  every 
prolongation  of  the  Eevolution  must  be  disastrous.  Are  we  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Eevolution  ?  are  we  to  begin  it  again  ?  If 
you  once  distrust  the  present  constitution,  where  are  you  to 
stop  ?  Above  all,  where  are  to  stop  those  who  are  to  succeed  to 
you  ?  You  have  done  everything  for  liberty,  for  equality  :  no 
arbitrary  power  has  been  allowed  to  escape;  no  usurpation, 
•whether  arising  from  selfishness  or  from  property,  has  been 
spared  ;  every  man  has  been  rendered  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  whether  civil  or  political.  You  have  recovered  and  re- 
stored to  the  state  whatever  had  been  at  any  time  taken  from  it, 
and  hence  results  this  great  truth,  that  if  the  Revolution  advance 
a  step  further,  it  cannot  do  it  without  danger :  that  as  far  as 
civil  liberty  is  concerned,  the  first  consequence  would  be  the 
destruction  of  royalty ;  that,  as  far  as  equality  is  concerned,  the 
destruction  of  property. 

*'  You  all  of  you  know,  that  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August 
gave  more  force  to  the  Eevolution  than  all  the  constitutional 
decrees :  but  for  those  who  would  now  go  further,  what  other 
night  of  the  4th  of  August  remains,  unless  you  will  have  laws 
against  all  property  whatever  ?  There  is  none  of  us  that  ought 
not  to  feel,  that  it  is  the  common  interest  that  the  Eevolution 
should' now  stop :  those  who  are  losers  should  perceive  that  it 
is  impossible  now  to  make  it  retrograde,  that  there  ^is  nothing 
now  to  be  done  but  to  make  it  settle  and  fix ;  they  who  have 
been  the  authors  of  it,  and  its  assistants,  should  perceive,  that  it 
has  reached  its  appointed  term ;  that  the  welfare  of  their  country 
and  their  own  glory  require  that  it  should  continue  no  longer : 
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even  kings  themselTes,  if  traths  so  fundamental  could  obla 
entrance  into  their  counaels,  ought  to  perceive,  that  eyen  as  £ar[| 
they  are  concerned,  there  is  a  wide  difEerenoe  between  a  i 
reform,  and  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  that  if  we  do  but  i 
here,  they  are  still  kings. 

'<  Begenerators  of  the  empire !  Bepresentatiyes  of  the '. 
nation!  follow  on  and  persevere  in  your  course.     You 
shown  that  you  have  courage  to  destroy  the  abuses  of  pow^ 
that  you  are  competent  to  supply  their  place  with  wise 
salutcuy  institutions ;  prove,  then,  that  you  have  also  the  fm 
and  the  wisdom  to  protect  and  to  maintain  them.     The  natiii 
has  just  given  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  energy  and  its  courage : 
has  produced,  and  it  has  solemnly  exhibited  its  full  oppositi<|| 
to  the  attacks  with  which  it  was  menaced.     Continue  the  sai^ 
precautions :  let  our  functions  be  powerfully  defended,  but  I 
the  same  time  with  our  power,  let  us  prove  our  moderatioll 
'let  us  offer  peace  to  the  world,  disquieted,  as  it  is,  by  all  1 
events  that  have  taken  place  amongst  us ;  let  us  offer  an  opp 
tunity  of  triumph,  a  genuine  satisfaction,  to  all  those  who  ( 
foreign  countries  have  taken  an  interest  in  our  Bevolutid 
Prom  every  land  they  cry  to  us,  *  You  are  powerful,  but  be  ^ 
but  be  moderate.'     It  is  here  that  you  will  find  the  last  fi] 
ing  point  of  your  glory ;  it  is  thus  tiiat  you  will  show,  that  l 
the  circumstances  vary,  you  have  the  different  talents,  me 
and  virtues,  all  ready  for  their  occasion,  and  that  you  can  shd 
and  employ  them  as  the  exigency  may  require." 

It  is  very  honourable  to  Bamave,  that  these  were  the  senlj 
ments  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  impress  the  minds  of  I 
countrymen  on  the  present  occasion,  but  it  was  in  vain; 
could  produce  no  effect  upon  the  violent  party  on  either  sid 
neither  on  the  court  nor  the  Jacobin  club ;  and  his  speech  1 
comes  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  Bevolution. 

The  Bepublican  party,  when  they  found  the  Constituiion 
ists  too  strong  for  them  within  the  Assembly,  immediately  tu 
to  their  followers  without     They  got  up  a  petition,  as  the] 
called  it,  requiring  the  National  Assembly  to  receive  the  a' ' 
cation  made  by  Louis :  a  petition  declaring  that  he  was  a  j 
jured  and  fugitive  traitor,  and  that  they  would  never  acknov 
ledge  him  ibr  king  unless  the  majority  of  the  nation  diffe 
from  them :  and  they  finished  by  an  insurrection  against 
Constitutionalists  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.      La  Fayette  i 
Bailly  called  out  the  powers  intrusted  to  them  to  preserve  1 
laws  and  the  peace  of  their  country  :  they  acted  upon  the  provi*] 
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sions,  as  we  liave  described  them,  of  their  new  Eiot  Act :  seve- 
ral people  were  unhappily  killed,  but  nothing  could  be  more 
regular  and  justifiable  than  the  behaviour  of  these. magistrates. 
Tills  was,  however,  the  occasion  on  which,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
IBailly  lost  all  his  popularity,  and  the  populace  and  the  Repub- 
lican party  were  so  enraged,  that  he  was  afterwards  dragged 
from  his  retirement,  aod  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  publicly 
executed. 

The  Republican  party  could  not,  in  this  first  effort  to  dethrone 
the  monarch,  succeed ;  they  were  prevented  by  La  Fayette  and 
iBailly ;  but  on  the  10th  of  August  in  the  subsequent  year  of 
1 792,  as  is  well  known,  they  did.  The  allied  powers  had  then 
openly  interfered,  and  their  victory  was  thus  rendered  eas}-. 
.The^  great  question  that  now,  however,  in  the  middle  of  179.1 
remained,  was  the  king's  acceptance  of  the  Constitution. 

It  can  scarcely  be  believed  possible,  but  the  fact  was,  that 
every  effort  was  made  by  the  Royalists  tq  prevent  this  ^accept- 
ance, though  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  king  must  immediately 
adopt  this  measure  or  descend  firom  his  throne. 

Duport  and  Eamave  were  at  last  so  alarmed  themselves,  and 
so  alarmed  the  ministers,  that  Louis  was  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
cept the  Constitutional  Act,  purely  and  unconditionally.  He 
Bent  a  letter  to  the  president  to  announce  his  intentions ;  it  was 
judicious  and  dignified. 

After  stating  his  case  to  a  certain  degree  and  his  reasons,  "  he 
accepted  the  Constitution,"  he  said,  "  and  engaged  to  maintain 
it  at  home,  and  to  defend  it  from  all  attacks  abroad,  and  to  cause 
it  to  be  executed  by  all  the  means  which  it  placed  in  his  power." 

He  observed,  "  that  he  did  not  indeed  perceive  in  those  means 
BO  intrusted  to  him,  all  the  strength  that  would  be  necessary  to 
give  motion  and  preserve  unity  in  all  the  parts  of  a  vast  empire ; 
but  as  opinions  were  divided  on  these  subjects,  he  consented  to 
their  being  left  to  the  determination  of  experience  ;  that  if  he 
faithfully  used  all  the  powers  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands, 
no  blame  could  be  thrown  upon  him ;  and  the  nation,  whose  in- 
terest alone  ought  to  serve  as  a  rule,  might  hereafter  explain 
itself  in  the  manner  which  the  Constitution  had  provided. 

*  *  That  the  Constitution  being  finally  decreed,  Trenchmen  liv- 
ing under  the  same  laws  ought  to  know  no  other  enemies  but 
those  who  infringe  them. 

*** Let  us  consent,"  said  the  king,  as  he  concluded,  "to  an 
oblivion  of  the  past,  and  let  the  accusations  and  the  prosecutions, 
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which  hare  arisen  from  the  events  of  the  Eevoliitiony  be  ahanr 
doned  in  a  general  reconciliation.? 

The  Assembly  sent  a  deputation  to  acquaint  his  majesty  ''  Uuft 
the  raiding  of  his  letter  had  been  interrupted  by  reputed  ap- 
plauses ;  that  the  Assembly  partook  of  his  majesty's  desire  to  ex- 
tinguish all  animosities,  and  had  hastened  to  pass,  and  nowltraas- 
mitted,  a  decree  which  obliterated  every  trace  of  a  Eevolutioa 
now  concluded.'' 

The  king  was  greatly  affected  by  the  messi^e ;  said,  ''  the  day 
would  be  memorable  in  history ;  that  he  wished  it  might  put  aa 
end  to  discord,  that  it  might  unite  all :  I  wish,"  said  he,  ''  that 
we  may  be  but  one." 

Now,  I  must  confess,  that  in  these  short  state  papers  w» 
traced,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  good  sense  of  the  whole  easc^ 
as  it  then  stood  at  the  close  of  the  sitting  of  the  Constitaent 
Assembly ;  the  case,  that  had  at  last  resulted  from  all  the  mis- 
takes, and  follies,  and  faults,  of  all  concerned.  It  was  in  vaii 
now  for  any  party  to  endeavour  to  punish  the  other  for  its  d- 
fences ;  right  or  wrong,  the  Constitution  was  the  issue  at  whick 
they  had  fdl  arrived, — it  was  the  only  chance  left  for  law,  ordo^, 
peace,  or  the  present  or  future  establishment  of  civil  Ubertf. 
The  high  party  might  turn  to  foreign  powers  and  call  for  thdr 
interference ;  the  low  party  might  be  more  and  more  determined 
on  a  republic,  or  a  government  that  could  not  be  distingoished 
from  one;  these  parties  might  act  and  re-act  upon  each  oth»: 
but  this  was  for  each  to  gratify  their  passions,  not  consult  the 
interests  of  their  country,  or  the  interests  of  mankind ;  it  im 
not  to  do  credit  either  to  the  cause  of  right  and  order  on  the  one 
side,  as  would  be  pretended  by  the  high  party,  nor  of  liberty  oa 
the  other,  as  would  be  pretended  by  the  low ;  but  to  d^;nd» 
and  stain  the  sacred  cause  which  each  affected  to  regard,-^ 
rain  and  to  destroy  it  by  fiiry  and  violence,  and  anarchy  and 
bloodshed.  But  it  is  too  often  thus :  and  the  mortifications  d 
any  observer  of  the  conduct  of  men,  when  acting  in  parties  and 
bodies,  are  unceasing. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  was  now  dissolved.  The  sceiieB 
that  took  place  in  Paris,  illuminations,  rejoicings,  &c«  &c.,  you 
will  read  in  the  historians,  and  may  easily  conceive. 

The  observation  with  which  Bertrand  de  Moleville  condadei 
his  account  is  this.  **  Thus  terminated,"  says  he,  **  this  gniltf 
Assembly,  whose  vanity,  ambition,  cupidity,  ingratitude,  igno- 
rance, and  audacity,  have  overturned  the  most  ancient  and  the 
noblest  monarchy  of  Europe,  and  rendered  France  the  theatre  of 
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every  crime,  of  every  calamity,  and  of  the  most  horrible  cata- 
strophe. Can  these  treacherous  representatives  ever  justify  them- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  for  having  so  unworthily  abused 
their  confidence  and  their  powers  ?"  This  is  the  representation 
on  one  side. 

"  Spite  of  the  faulty,"  on  the  contrary,  say  the  historians,  the 
Two  Friends  of  Liberty,  "  spite  of  the  faults  which  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  may  be  reproached  with,  and  which  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  result  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  rather  than  their  own,  history  has  no  period  to 
show  us  in  which  so  much  and  such  great  things  have  been  done 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  The  Constitution  of  1791,  with  all 
its  faults,  for  ever  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  French  people, — 
because  it  has  destroyed,  never  to  return,  every  trace  of  feudal- 
ism ;  imposts  the  most  fatal  to  agriculture ;  the  privileges  of  par- 
ticular persons ;  the  usurpations  of  the  priesthood  over  the  civil 
power,  and  the  proud  pretensions  of  ancient  corporations ;  be- 
cause it  has  realized  what  philosophy  for  ages  has  in  vain  wished, 
and  what  monarchs  the  most  absolute  have  never  dared  to  under- 
take ;  and  because  it  has  established  that  uniformity,  which  no 
one  could  have  ever  hoped  for,  in  an  empire  formed  by  gradual 
accretions  from  time  to  time,  and  with  which,  under  a  good  go- 
vernment, there  is  no  prosperity  which  France  may  not  realize." 

This  is  a  representation  very  different  from  that  of  Bertrand, 
which  you  have  just  heard,  and  one  far  more  reasonable.  You 
will  find  a  very  strong  indictment  against  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly in  Mounier :  he  reproaches  tiiem  with  many  and  great 
faults,  and  seems  to  see  none  of  their  merits.  By  Necker,  the 
objections  to  their  conduct  are  stated  very  ftdly  but  very  calmly, 
and  I  think  reasonably.  *'  History,"  says  his  daughter,  M'.  dq 
Stael,  *'  ought  to  consider  the  Constituent  Assembly  under  two 
points  of  view,— the  abuses  destroyed,  the  institutions  created. 
Seen  under  tiie  first  point  of  view,  the  Constituent  Assembly  ha^ 
very  great  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind ;  under  the  second, 
the  most  serious  faults  may  be  objected  to  the  Assembly." 

This  last  may  be  considered,  I  conceive,  as  a  fair  precis  of  the 
whole  subject,  but  it  is  in  general  terms ;  and  it  is  for  you  to 
consider  the  detail,  and  investigate  the  particulars  on  which 
these  general  positions  can  be  rested.  , 

The  later  writers  on  the  French  B^volution,  M.  de  Mignet  and 
others,  indulge  themselves  in  these  general  positions,  after  the 
manner  of  M*.  de  Stael ;  but,  very  differently  from  that  affect- 
ing writer,  they  resolve  everything  into  a  sort  of  fatalism,  which, 
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seems  to  absolve  at  onoe  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  Beyoh- 
tion  from  all  charge  of  either  folly  or  crime.  Great  general 
causes  they  hold  must  necessarily  produce  their  effects ;  and  all 
further  inquiry,  all  praise  or  censure,  it  may  hence  be  inferred 
(though  they  do  not  dare  openly  to  infer  it),  are  but  a  waste  of 
time,  and  out  of  the  question*  This  they  do  not  exactly  8B7, 
but  this  is  the  conclusion. 

"  "We  must  require,**  sayis  M.  de  Thiers  (and  Mignet  is  entiielf 
of  the  same  school  of  fatalism),  "  we  must  require  from  meo, 
and  from  the  talents  of  men,  at  every  epoch,  that  only  which 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  do.  In  the  moment  of  a  revolt 
against  the  injustice  of  ranks,  how  are  men  to  acknowledge  their 
necessity;  how  constitute  an  aristocracy,  when  it  is  against 
aristocracy  that  the  war  is  raised  ?  To  constitute  royalty,  in- 
deed, would  have  been  more  possible,  because  it  is  placed  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  people,  has  been  less  oppressive,  and 
discha]^;e8  functions  that  appear  more  necessary. 

**  But  I  repeat  it,'*  says  M.  de  Thiers,  "if  these  errors  bad 
not  been  in  tiie  Assembly,  they  would  have  been  in  the  nation; 
and  the  course  of  events  will  show,  that  if  the  Assembly  had 
left  to  the  king  and  to  the  aristocracy  all  those  powers  which  it 
did  not  leave  them,  the  Eevolution  could  not  less  have  taken 
place,  and  that  in  all  its  excesses.*'     Indeed ! 

This  is  surely  a  most  unexpected,  most  unreasonable,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  most  comfortless  position  for  the  historian  to  lay 
down. 

"  To  convince  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  this,"  says  he,  "  we 
must  distinguish  between  revolutions  that  arise  among  a  people 
long  enslaved,  and  those  who  are  fr^e :  no  doubt  there  will  be 
more  difficulty  in  the  one  case  than  the  other.  At  Rome,  Athens, 
and  elsewhere,"  he  continues,  "  one  sees  the  nations  and  their 
rulers  contend  with  each  other  for  more  or  less  of  authority. 
But  in  modem  times,  when  the  people  have  been  quite  despoiled, 
the  case  is  different :  thoroughly  enslaved,  they  are  for  a  long 
time  torpid :  the  upper  and  more  enlightened  classes  are  roused 
at  last ;  they  start  up,  and  recover  a  part  of  the  power.  This 
awakening,  that  has  thus  taken  place,  gradually  descends,  and 
so  does  the  wish  for  power ;  it  at  last  reaches  the  lower  dasses, 
till  the  whole  mass  is  in  movement.  Soon  satisfied  with  what 
they  have  obtained,  the  most  enlightened  classes  wish  to  stop, 
but  it  is  no  longer  in  their  power ;  they  are  incessantly  trampled 
upon  and  pushed  forward  by  those  who  follow  them.  Those  who 
stop,  though  ah-eady  almost  the  last,  if  they  oppose  the  last,  be^ 
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dome  in  the  eyes  of  the  last  an  aristoeracy,  and  ore  immediately 
3o  denominated ;  the  bourgeois  is  called  aristocrat  by  the  artisan, 
Guid  as  eiich  is  persecuted  and  pursued. 

**It  is  thus,"  he  continues,  "  that  in  the  Constituent  Assembly 
\re  may  observe  those  who  are  first  enlightened,  and  who  first 
exclaim  against  the  power  that  is  absolute  over  all ;  we  may 
observe  them  wise  enough  to  see  what  is  due  to  those  who  have 
everything,  and  those  who  have  nf^iiing :  to  the  first,  the  As- 
sembly would  have  left  a  part  of  what  tiiey  had,  because  they 
had  possessed  it  always ;  and  for  the  second,  it  would  have  pro- 
eared  the  instruction  and  the  benefits  that  in  consequence  of 
this  instruction  belonged  to  them.  But  with  the  one  tiiere  is  no 
sentiment  but  regret,  nor  with  the  other  but  ambition ;  the  one 
'would  recover  everything,  the  other  would  require  everything ; 
and  a  war  of  extermination  is  the  result." 

Such  is  the  description  given  by  the  historian  (not  that  I 
admit  the  description  to  be  at  any  one  moment  exact),  and  no 
doubt  he  afterwards  remonstrates  with  each  party  on  the  un- 
reasonableness of  their  particular  views ;  but  the  general  effect 
€£  the  whole  representation  is,  that  every  thing  in  the  way  of 
folly,  and  fault,  and  crime,  is  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
^neral  principles,  linked  together  by  a  sort  of  invincible  neces- 
«.ty,  which  one  may  deplore  indeed,  but  which  we  should  in 
vain  endeavour  to  burst  through  or  prevent. 

Kow  to  all  remarks  of  this  -kind  in  M.  de  Thiers,  or  M.  de 
Mignet,  or  M.  de  Bailleul,  or  any  other  reasoner  of  their  school 
(it  is  a  revolutionary  school,  as  far  as  we  are  now  considering  it), 
it  may  be  surely  replied,  that  what  is  said  in  the  way  of  expla- 
nation is  one  thing,  but  to  introduce  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
into  the  affairs  of  tiie  world  is  quite  another. 

Men  may  be  shown  the  motives  that  have  operated  on  others, 
or  that  may  hereafter  be  likely  to  operate  upon  themselves ; 
this  may  be  the  philosophy  of  history;  they  may  be  told  the 
nature  of  their  temptations.  All  this  is  the  proper  ofSLoe  of  the 
eommentator  on  the  past ;  but  it  is  qujte  another  thing  to  re- 
present these  temptations  as  irresistible,  or  to  speak  any  lan- 
g^uage  that  can  admit  of  any  such  interpretation.  Let  the  his- 
torian explain  the  past ;  but  could  he  not  have  equally  explained 
it,  whatever  the  past  had  been  ?  Let  him,  then,  do  no  more 
than  explain ;  let  him  not  thus  talk  of  events  as  if  they  had  been 
inevitable.  Eeason,  and  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  everything, 
human  and  divine,  is  at  an  end  upon  any  such  supposition* 
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We  bare  noUung  but  fiite,   neoefldtyy  and  mcBJatiHe  eon. 


^  And  helpless  num,  in  igannoiee  sedate, 
BoUb  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fiite." 

The  diflciusioiis  of  the  schools  seed  sorely  not  be  inlzodnced 
into  tbe  ordinary  aifidrs  of  mankind,  and  the  politics  of  the 
world. 

I  would  wish  to  recall  yon,  therefore,  to  the  fectsof  tiie  case, 
as  I  have  endeavonred  to  exhibit  them  to  yon  in  the  eonrse  of 
these  lectures.  Lose  not  yonrselyes  in  generalities  like  those, 
of  these  historians  and  eomm^itatorg,  but  consider  at  each  -pcant 
the  circnmstances  before  yon,  and  give  yonr  praise  and  your 
censore,  and  draw  yonr  lessons  of  instmction,  as  yon  are  boimd 
to  do  npon  this  occasion  as  on  every  other,  on  the  siq»pofiitiiHi 
that  ail  men,  and  more  particularly  patriote  and  ralers,  are  to 
resist  the  temptations  of  their  sitoation;  that  they  are  to 
respect  the  rights  and  reasonable  expectations  of  each  otiier; 
that  tiiey  are  to  do  justice  and  love  mercy,  and  not  resolve  every 
thing  into  a  question  of  violence  and  force,  and  into  a  snbmift- 
sion  to  what  they  call  the  irresistible  influence  of  gen^nl  causes 
and  principles,  till  they  wrap  themselves  and  others  in  a  deso- 
lating storm  of  anarchy  and  blood. 

I  have  at  evory  point  of  this  fearful  story  stopped  to  eompare 
and  consider,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  the  mii^akes  and  fimHs 
of  every  party  in  their  turn ;  and  you  must  do  the  same. 

Ton  must  proceed  on  the  supposition  of  mistakes  and  ^ults, 
of  temptation  and  resistance,  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  vice  and 
virtue,  as  in  private  life  so  in  public,  as  on  a  smidler  scale  so  on 
a  larger ;  men  must  never  be  suffered  to  suppose,  that  they  are 
not  to  proceed  according  to  the  ordinary  moral  interpretation  of 
human  actions,  and  when  they  have  been  guilty  of  feults  or 
crimes,  to  talk  of  necessary  motives,  of  the  uncontrollable  in- 
fluence of  the  great  principles,  which  after  their  &ults  and  crimes 
have  been  committed,  they  say  have  been  operating  on  the 
fortunes  .of  the  world,  ^d  therefore  on  their  own  particular 
conduct,  as  engaged  in  the  aflairs  of  the  world.  These  are 
ready  excuses  for  any  enormity ;  and  as  they  are  refused  to  the 
crinunal  by  the  judge,  so  are  Uiey  refused  to  the  criminal  by  the 
historian. 

And  now  that  we  have  reached  the  period  when  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  was  dissolved,  you  must  endeavour  to  estimate 
the  conduct  first  of  the  Assembly,  by  placing  before  your  view 
the  faciB,  favourable   and   unfavourable;  and  next,   in  like 
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mazmer,  that  of  the  king,  the  court,  and  the  public ;  finding  ex- 
planationB,  if  you  please,  of  the  conduct  of  both  the  one  and 
tlie  other,  in  such  general  principles  as  you  may  haye  observed 
fco  infltlence  them,  but  not  therefore  excuses,  still  less  justifica- 
tions,  least  of  all,  reasons  for  supposing  that  all  wisdom  and 
counsel  in  the  concerns  of  mankind  are  vain.     And  to  proceed, 
tihen,  upon  the  usual  principles  of  human  conduct,  and  siter  the 
usual  manner  of  history,  we  may  remark,  that  the  Constituent 
Assembly  procured  for  France  many  benefits  that  were  most  im« 
portant,  and  that  were  permanent.    Torture  and  judicial  bar- 
barisms   were  abolished;    the  commercial   jurisprudence  re- 
formed ;  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  acknowledged ;  mo- 
nastic vows  discountenanced  and  suppressed ;  Uttres  de  cachet 
put  an  end  to,  and  personal  liberty  rendered  sacred ;  equality  of 
taxation  introduced;  no  interior  customs  allowed;  provincial 
jealousies  and  animosities  swept  away,- and  an  uniformity  of  ad- 
ministration everywhere  established.     Feudal  rights  were  all 
annulled ;  all  sorts  of  exclusions ;  and  every  shackle  laid  on  in- 
dustry removed ;  and  a  national  force  of  an  admirable  nature 
instituted — the  national  guards ;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny 
that  this  Assembly  proclaimed  the  first  principles  of  a  free  go- 
Temment,    The  Assembly  may  not  have  skilfully  either  inter- 
preted or  applied,  but  they  constantly  acknowledged  them ;  and 
these  eternal  principles  of  truth,  thus  exhibited,  can  never  be 
without  their  effect  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
France,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world  itself,  to  the  real  end  and 
meaning  of  all  good  government,  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
Merits  of  this  kind  the  Assembly  may  certainly  claim  for  them- 
selves, and  they  are  great  and  la^sting.  Their  mistakes  and  faults 
I  have  from  time  to  time  endeavoured  to  impress  on  your  minds, 
for  they  were  those  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Assembly, 
who  must  be  considered  on  the  whole,  as  the  friends  of  freedom ; 
and  of  such  men  the  mistakes  and  faults  (as  I  must  for  ever 
repeat)  are  above  measure  important. 

They  b^an  too  much  from  the  first  on  a  system  of  usurpa- 
tion ;  they  should  have  dosed  with  the  king  and  the  court  on 
the  terms  he  proposed  to  them  in  the  sitting  of  the  23rd. 
Again,  when  their  victory  was  complete,  after  the  14th  of  July, 
they  should  have  had  the  magnanimity  to  have  trusted  the  king, 
and  made  their  terms  good ;  given  the  executive  power  full 
.  strength,  and  rested  on  the  force  of  public  opinion,  which  was 
everywhere  so  clearly  in  their  favour,  so  powerful,  and  if  they 
had  but  reflected,  so  truly  formidable :  they  were  always  too 
sweeping  ii;  their  views,  and  too  experimental  in  their  measures* 
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There  is  no  difficulty  in  exposing  the  faults  and  inoonvenienoes 
of  any  existing  system,  or  the  superior  advantages  that  may  be 
expected  fiom  a  new  one ;  the  d^culty  always  is,  how  to  in- 
troduce a  new  one,  without  ^inflicting  misery  and  ruin,  and 
throwing  into  a  state  of  hostility  those  who  have  been  brought 
up,  or  are  benefited  by  the  old  one;  eyen  endangering  in  tbe 
course  of  the  experiment,  perhaps  destroying,  the  happiness  of 
the  community.  The  proper  management  of  this  dificidty  is,  ia 
truth,  the  great  question  at  issue  between  Mr.  Burke  and  &e 
leaders  of  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  and  Mr.  Burke  must  be 
considered,  I  conceive,  as  having  reason  on  his  side,  when  he 
accuses  them  of  not  building  sufficiently  on  old  foundations ;  of 
being  sanguine,  rash,  and  presumptuous;  of  not  proceediiig 
after  the  manner  of  wise  and  regular  statennen ;  destroying  the 
nobility  and  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  thus  rendering 
monarchy  impossible. 

Even  they  who  do  not  agree  with  me,  while  I  thus  far  agree 
with  Mr.  Burke,  will  at  least  allow  that  they  disregarded,  in  a 
manner  totally  unpardonable,  the  rights  of  property ;  that  to  the 
cleigy  they  were  cruel,  unjust,  and  ungrateftd  ;*  that  they  rested 
everything  too  much  and  too  long  on  the  will  of  the  people; 
that  they  debauched  them  by  flattery  and  submission ;  and  that 
they  took  no  proper  care  to  have  the  laws  respected.  Thus  &r 
the  most  popultur  reasoners  must,  I  conceive,  agree  with  me. 
The  Assembly  had  a  national  force  at  their  conmiand,  consisting 
very  much  of  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  and  they  ought  to 
have  taken  care  that  the  common  feelings  of  mercy  and  justice 
were  observed,  and  the  brutal  leaders  of  mobs  punished,  or  they 
should  have  retired  at  once  from  the  scene,  and  broken  up  their 
sittings  in  despair ;  or  rather  they  should  have  done  their  duty, 
be  the  consequences  what  they  might;  and  no  duty  was  en- 
dently  more  imperative  upon  them,  than  not  to  suffer  themselTes 
to  be  bullied  and  overpowered  by  tumultuous  galleries  and  l^;is- 
lative  dubs, 

At  the  dose  of  their  sittings  they  made  a  yain  effort  against 
these  clubs,  which  should  have  been  made  a  year  and  a  half 
before ;  and  though  they  saw  the  Eepublican  party  drawn  up 
before  them,  rising  in  strength,  and  powerful  in  popularily, 
though  they  had  only  just  put  them  down  by  force,  they  as- 
sented to  the  motion  of  Bobespierre,  voted  themselves  not  eligible 
to  the  next  Assembly,  and  left  the  king,  whom  they  had  not 
ceased  to  love,  and  tiie  constitution  which  they  had  IliemselTeB 
made,  to  their  fate.  What  mistake  could  be  so  obvious,  (ff 
likely  tobesoflEital? 
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That  the  assembly  exerted  themselves  in  the  most  laudable 
naanner  to  protect  the  king  and  the  monarchy,  after  the  retam 
firom  Yarennes,  is  very  true ;  but  at  periods  before  that  return, 
X  cannot  see  in  the  leaders  of -the  Constituent  Assembly  that 
oaution,  wisdom,  and  forbearance,  and  that  virtuous  adherenoe 
to  the  great  principles  of  human  society  which  should  distinguish 
tlie  conduct  of  the  £riends  of  freedom ;  for  without  these,  their 
e£Ebrts  can  never  be  successful. 

IFor  the  court  party,  indeed,  no  defence  whatever  can  be  made. 
Xxi  every  attempt  to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  their  country, 
tliey  resisted  from  the  first  the  king,  and  every  minister  in  his 
tjixn ;  they  were  always  opposed  to  M.  Necker ;  they  fatally  in- 
terfered in  his  conciliatory  plan,  produced  by  the  king  on  the 
23rd  of  June  (the  last  chance  of  France) ;  they  brought  forward 
tlie  troops  to  dissolve  or  control  the  Assembly,  though  they 
[knew  the  king  would  not  suffer  the  troops  to  fire  on  the  people; 
ihey  then  parted  off  from  the  king,  and  brought  his  cause  into 
suspicion  by  tampering  with  foreign  powers ;  they  next  turned 
away  from  the  Constitutionalists  even  after  the  unsuccessful 
fiight  to  Yarennes ;  and  they  then  made  every  effort  to  convert 
these  foreign  powers  into  invaders  of  their  country,^  a  measure 
scarcely  in  any  conceivable  case  defensible,  certainly  not  defen- 
sible in  the  existing  situation  of  their  country  and  of  their  king. 
The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to  have  accumulated  on  his 
head  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  every  party  and  his  own.     Who- 
ever was  wrong,  whether  himself  or  others,  it  was  he  who  had 
to  suffer ;  and  of  all  the  mortals  that  were  ever  called  upon  to 
rule  among  mankind,  Louis  XYI.  must  be  considered  as  the 
Biost  unfortunate. 


LECTUKE    XXIV. 

WAR  WITH  AUSTRIA,  20  Apbil,  1792. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  second  Legislative  As- 
sembly. 

The  story  of  the  French  Eevolution  is  afflicting  in  the  ex- 
treme;  the  changes  are  rapid,  and  every  change  is  for  the  worse. 
The  vista  darkens  as  we  advance,  and  it  seems  to  lead  we  loiow 
p.ot  whither. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  had  no  sooner  met  than  it  was  quite 
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dear  that  the  Berolution  had  descended  one  step  lower.  Where 
before  the  conrt  party  had  sat,  were  now  found  the  Constitation- 
alists  and  the  friends  of  La  Fayette;  and  their  former  places 
on  the  left  of  the  Assembly  were  now  filled  by  men  who  con- 
sidered themselves  as  the  supporters  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  but 
who  were  far  more  violent  in  their  expressions,  and  more  re- 
publican in  their  tone,  and  who  appeared  many  of  them  ready 
to  urge  the  new  opinions  to  far  greater  lengths  than  bad  been 
done  by  their  former  assertors ;  indeed,  to  any  democratic  lengths 
that  could  well  be  conceived  possible. 

These  men  were  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  general  names 
of  Girondists  and  Jacobins. 

The  two  &tal  mistakes  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  soon  be- 
gan to  produce  their  fiill  effect, — first,  the  mistake  of  rendering 
themselves  ineligible  to  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  and  again, 
the  mistake  of  not  making  more  early  and  more  decisive  effiats 
to  put  down  the  Jacobin  clubs.  Little  or  no  attempt  seems  to 
have  been  made  on  the  subject  of  the  elections ;  the  democratic 
clubs  seem  to  have  every  where  influenced. the  choice  of  the 
electors,  and  this  should  only  have  rendered  the  king  and  the 
court  aware  how  difficult  and  perilous  was  their  situation. 

When  the  Assembly  met,  there  was  little  disposition  shown 
to  pay  proper  respect  to  the  king  or  his  high  office.  It  had  been 
even  intended  to  assimilate  hun  to  their  president,  by  placing 
both  on  the  same  sort  of  chair ;  and  though  this  was  not  done, 
the  manner  and  reception  of  the  Assembly  were,  on  the  whole, 
so  humiliating  in  the  apprehension  of  the  king,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  was  quite  ov^oome  by  his  feelings  of  mortifica- 
tion and  despair ;  and  on  his  return  to  the  palace,  burst  into 
tears,  lamenting  to  the  queen  that  she  should  ever  have  come  to 
France  thus  to  see  the  degradation  of  its  sovereign.  Madame 
de  Campan,  who  tells  the  story,  says  that  the  queen  was  obliged 
to  desire  her,  as  she  stood  motionless  before  them,  to  leave  them, 
that  she  might  no  longer  be  a  witness  of  her  own  confusion  and 
distress,  and  the  agony  of  the  king. 

You  will  now  have  to  read  the  history  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly :  it  continued  sitting  for  ten  months.  It  is,  in  truth, 
still  the  history  of  the  conflict  of  the  old  and  new  opinions.  For 
ten  months  you  are  to  see  the  dreadful  struggle  that  ensued. 

The  king  and  the  Constitutionalists,  the  intermediate  parties, 
in  vain  endeavouring,  the  king  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood 
and  a  civil  war,  and  the  Constitutionalists  to  save  their  country 
from  the  influenioe  of  foreign  powers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
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repress  the  yiolenoe  of  the  popular  party,  which  was  hastening 
to  the  dethronement  of  the  king. 

These  efforts  were  vain.  The  faults  of  each  and  of  all,  you 
-will  have  opportunity  enough  to  observe.  This  struggle,  then, 
between  the  supporters  of  the  old  regime,  aided  by  tiie  Consti- 
tutionalists, between  these  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Girondists 
and  the  Jacobins  on  the  other,  produced,  first,  the  war  with 
Austria,  and,  at  length,  the  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August, 
and  the  dethronement  of  the  king. 

The  war  with  Austria  was  the  great  turn  of  the  whole  revo- 
lutionary history ;  and  you  cannot  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of 
all  the  parties  concerned  too  attentively  :  it  must  be  the  main 
subject  of  this  lecture.  Be  not  repelled  by  any  tediousness  in 
the  discussion ;  this  must  be  submitted  to.  I  must  again  repeat 
that  this  war  with  Austria  was  the  great  turn  of  the  whole  re- 
volutionary history.  The  only  chance  of  the  king  and  the  con- 
stitution, as  it  then  stood,  was  peace. 

You  will  easily  comprehend  ^at  political  reasoners  will  differ 
"widely,  and  consider  the  war  with  Austria  as  defensive  on  the 
part  of  France,  or  not,  very  much  as  they  think  the  cause  of  the 
devolution  was  at  the  time  favourable  to  the  great  and  perma- 
nent interests  of  mankind,  or  not ;  the  cause  of  freedom  or  of 
licentiousness. 

You  may  see  a  debate  in  our  own  House  of  Commons,  in  Feb- 
maiy,  1800,  where  Mr.  Pitt  considers  the  war  as  unjust  and 
unnecessary  on  the  part  of  France ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  perfectly  called  for  and  unavoidable,  from  the  menacing 
conduct  of  the  German  powers.  Eeal  grounds  of  difference  no 
doubt  existed,  in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  proceedings 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  with  respect  to  the  flefs  in  Alsace, 
and  on  the  subject  of  Avignon ;  but  besides  these  causes  of  dif« 
ference,  there  were  others  of  a  nature  still  more  animating  and 
important. 

The  followers  of  the  court,  and  the  supporters  of  the  old  re- 
gime, were  continually  flying  to  Germany,  and  were  there  re- 
ceived and  patronized.  While  this  was  the  case,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pacify  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins  on  the  one  side ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Jacobins  and  Girondists  were  them- 
selves making  furious  speeches,  and  carrying  measures  hostile 
to  the  king,  to  the  monarchy,  and  the  clergy :  it  was  therefore 
equally  impossible,  on  the  other  side,  to  cahn  the  continental 
powers,  or  prevent  them  from  thinking  that  in  the  Jacobins  they 
saw  only  the  enemies  of  the  human  race  destroying  their  own 
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oovmtryf  in  flie  fint  place,  and  preparing  also  to  destroy,  if  eniD- 
oeasfdl,  every  dvilused  goyemment  in  Europe.  WhatcTei^ 
tiierefine,  had  been  the  real  gronnds  of  dif^Brence  between  the 
two,  they  would  have  been  lost  and  overwhelmed  in  the  oon- 
tention  of  snch  powerful  motives  of  action  as  these.  The  gml 
misery  was,  that  there  was  no  common  ground  for  the  two  mon 
ertreme  parties.  The  court,  for  instance,  the  patrons  of  the  old 
opinions,  with  the  German  powers,  could  not  b^  the  Bevolutioa 
under  any  possible  modification  or  aspect ;  it  was  fiom  the  be- 
ginning, and  through  all  its  stages,  insolence,  injustice,  and  ab- 
surdity ;  and  they  never  would  give  their  assisfamce  to  the  Con- 
stitutionalists, the  intermediate  party.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  violent  Mends  of  freedom  were  determined  tb&t  the  Ebto- 
lution  should  not  be  put  down :  that  neither  the  court  within, 
nor  the  foreign  powers  without,  should  restore  the  ^npire  o( 
what  they  considered  tyranny  and  priestcraft,  and  in  different 
ways  "  the  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one."  This  at  least 
is  the  plea,  and  the  case  of  the  Girondists  and  Jaoobios,  stated 
as  they  would  themselves  state  it;  and  rather  than  suffer 
this,  as  they  would  have  said,  they  were  evidently  ready  to  de- 
throne the  King,  erect  a  republic,  or  face  any  situation  of  anarchy 
and  bloodshed  that  could  'be  necessary.  Political  ^ithusiasm 
may  reach  the  fury  of  religious  enthusiasm,  as  it  was  shown  in 
the  present  instance  of  France ;  and  as  the  year  1792  rolled  on, 
the  general  inftammation  (whether  with  or  without  reason)  of 
the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  of  the.people  of  France,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Paris,  became  totally  desperate  and  ungovernable. 

The  king  and  his  ministers  were  in  the  meantime  placed  in  s 
situation  singularly  embarrassing. 

The  king  had  accepted  the  constitution,  though  he  thought 
but  ill  of  it ;  still  he  had  publicly  accepted  it,  and  he  had  de- 
clared to  his  ministers,  when  confidentially  questioned  upon  the 
point,  that  he  meant  faithfully  to  adhere  to  it.  They  were, 
therefore,  to  do  the  same ;  but  they  themselves  thought  worse 
of  it  than  did  their  master ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  con- 
ceived, that,  by  a  regular  administration  of  it,  its  total  ineffici- 
ency for  all  the  proper  purposes  of  government  would  be  shown ; 
that  material  alterations  must  be  the  consequence ;  and  that 
these  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  royal  power.  Wor  were 
they  at  all  unwilling  to  receive,  for  any  purpose  of  this  kind, 
the  assistance  of  the  German  powers :  the  king,  as  far  as  this 
was  possible,  without  bloodshed  and  a  civil  war ;  his  ministers 
and  the  courts  at  any  risk,  and  expense  of  violence  and  commo- 
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(ion;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  contented  themselves 
rather  with  a  formal  and  exact?  administration  of  the  power  of 
the  constitution  according  to  the  letter  than  according  to  the 
spirit  of  it.     There  were  exceptions  to  this  description  of  the 
Icing's  ministers,  Delessart  iNarbonne,  Duport  du  Tertre ;  but  I 
allude  to  the  king^s  confidential  ministers  and  advisers,  Bertrand 
de  Moleville  and  others.     The  king  studied  the  constitution  mi- 
nutely ;   but,  under  these  circumstances,  the  jealousy  and  ill- 
humour  of  the  patriotic  party  were  incessant.     It  was  easy  to 
find  subjects  of  complaint  and  grounds  of  distrust,  particularly 
-while  the  assembling  of  the  French  princes  and  emigrant  nobility 
at  Cbblentz  and  other  places,  and  the  late  flight  of  the  king  to 
T'arennes,  were  facts  so  notorious,  and  appeared  to  speak  their 
o^vTi  lessons  so  distinctly.     Whatever  the  king  or  the  ministers 
might  openly  say  in  ttie  way  of  remonstrance  to  the  German 
powers,  all,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  considered  by  them  as 
nuU  and  void,  and  be  perfectly  understood ;  the  king  and  his 
ministers  were,  therefore,  held  to  be  silently  and  insensibly  be- 
traying the  cause  of  the  Eevolution,  and  preparing  the  country 
for  subjugation  by  its  enemies.     And  all  this  time  the  speeches 
of  the  Jacobins  and  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  accus- 
ing and  vilifying  the  court  and  the  ministers,  only  served  to 
justify  the  king  and  his  ministers  in  their  unfavourable  opinion 
of  the  constitution,  and  to  confirm  the  French  emigrants  and 
German  princes  and  sovereigns  in  their  total  abhorrence  of  it. 
Fear  and  jealousy  are  principles  inaccessible  to  all  reasoning  and 
all  evidence ;  and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  under  circum- 
stances like  these,  amid  the  con^ct  of  the  new  and  old  opinions, 
that  a  rupture  between  France  and  Germany  should  be  avoided, 
or  that  the  rupture  should  not  be  followed  by  calamities  of  the 
most  afflicting  nature. 

I  have  made  these  preliminary  observations  that  you  may  see 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  be  therefore  the  better  dis- 
posed to  read  the  many  debates  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  many 
memoirs  and  state  papers  that  now  present  themselves  to  your 
perusal :  many  more  than  I  can  here  consider,  than  I  can  even 
describe,  than  I  could  almost  enumerate. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  portion  of  the  general  subject  at  which  we 
have  yet  arrived,  so  fitted  to  perplex  and  overwhelm  the  mind 
of  the  student,  as  the  one  now  before  us,  from  the  multiplicity 
of  the  documents  that  exist,  the  delicate  nature  of  the  points  to 
be  considered,  the  difficulty  with  which  a  judgment  can  be 
formed,  sometimes  of  the  facts,  sometimes  of  the  principles  con- 
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cemed ;  and  yet  a  rational  student  will  summon  all  his  powen 
and  attention  to  the  task  hefore  him,  for  never  was  a  subjeet 
presented  to  him  more  worthy  of  their  exertion.  These  faeli 
and  these  principles  led  immediately  to  the  Austrian  war,  afiba- 
wards  to  the  de&ronement  of  the  king,  the  invasion  of  Eranoe^ 
the  summoning  of  a  convention,  and  ihe  trial  and  execution  fA 
the  sovereign.  These  are  awful  events,  and  even  these  are  not 
all ;  they  were  followed  hy  others  hut  too  well  known  and  i«- 
memhered :  and  some  attempt  to  form  a  rational  estimate  of  the 
Buhject  before  us  must  be  made. 

The  circumstances,  then,  that  led  to  the  Austrian  war,  w^ 
—-1st,  the  differences  that  existed  on  account  of  the  &eh  m 
Alsace,  and  the  treatment  of  Avignon :  and  Sndly,  the  assem- 
bling of  the  emigrant  princes  and  nobles,  and  the  menaces,  on 
the  part  of  the  German  powers,  of  an  interference  in  the  affiun 
of  France. .  We  will  advert  to  each  in  their  order. 

There  is  a  very  full  account  of  these  first  differences  betweoi 
the  German  powers  and  the  leaders  of  the  French  E>evolution, 
on  the  subject  of  these  ffefs,  in  Dodsley's  Annual  Eegister  f(ff 
1790,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  chapter. 

The  Duke  of  Wiirtemburg  with  many  other  princes,  both 
secular  and  ecclesiastical,  held  great  possessions  in  Alsace  and 
other  provinces,  which  countries  France  had  at  [different  times 
wrenched  from  the  empire ;  and  though  the  paramount  dominion 
had  thus  been  transferred  to  France,  tiiese  several  districts,  with 
all  the  ancient  rights  appertaining  to  them,  had  been  secured, 
confirmed,  and  guaranteed  to  their  proper  and  original  posses- 
sors by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Westphalia,  to  which  Frasse 
was  herself  a  party,  and  £rom  which  alone  she  could  derive  any 
legal  title  or  claim  to  the  provinces  in  question,  of  which  those 
lesser  fiefs  composed  a  considerable  part.  ^  Eut,  alas !  what  were 
feudal  rights  and  treaties  of  Westphalia  to  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  1789  ?  and  how  vain 
were  any  reasonable  expectations  that  might  be  entertained  by 
those  who  professed  the  old  opinions,  amidst  the  storm  and 
uproar  of  the  new.  What  were  such  rights,  and  treaties,  and 
expectations,  on  that  celebrated  night  ?  what  could  they  ever  be 
afterwards  ?  The  Assembly,  indeed,  so  iax  recovered  at  last 
its  sense  of  propriety  as  to  vote  an  indemnity  to  the  German 
princes ;  but  the  princes  had  made  regular  appeals,  after  the 
ancient  manner,  to  the  Diet  of  the  empire,  had  early  become 
angry  and  inflamed,  were  not  disposed  to  sell  or  barter  their 
birthright,  and  professed  not  to  understand  the  manner  in  which 
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the  French  revolutionists  were  accustomed  to  turn  all  matters, 
however  serious,  to  ridicule,  which  did  not  correspond  with  their 
own  new  ideas ;  and  while  the  Assemhlies,  both  Constituent  and 
liegislative,  only  showed  a  sort  of  arrogant  indifference,  and  only 
ordered  the  offer  of  indemnification  to  be  repeated,  the  seeds  were 
fioiwrn  deep  of  severe  and  bitter  animosity  on  the  part  of  the 
powers  of  Germany,  and  they  were  made  to  hate  the  Revolution 
and  all  its  abettors. 

Again :  you  will  see  a  good  and  shorter  account  given  of  the 
same  subject  by  Coxe,  in  the  fifty-fifth  chapter  of  his  '*  House 
of  Austria." 

You  will  find,  also  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1790,  and  in 
a  note  of  Coxe,  the  case  of  Avignon,  which  became  another  source 
of  dissension.  This  town  was  the  capital  of  countries  that  formed 
part  of  Provence,  and  they  had  been  sold,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, by  Joanna,  Countess  of  Provence,  to  the  popes.  Avignon 
had  been  once  the  residence  of  popes,  and  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  papal  dominions.  The  whole  district,  however,  had  been 
originally  comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  and  was  still  con- 
sidered as  a  fief  of  the  German  empire.  The  emperors,  as  liege 
lords,  had  ratified  the  cession  made  by  Joanna.  But  what  an 
insult  to  the  Abb6  Sieyes  and  his  eighty-three  departments,  and 
to  all  the  new  notions  and  the  dignity  of  Prance,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  pope  in  one  of  her  provinces  !  and  who  could  venture 
to  mention  such  a  personage  as  Joanna,  or  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, or  the  ratification  of  a  liege  lord  of  the  German  empire,  at 
a  sitting  of  the  Jacobin  club  ?  The  result  of  the  whole  was, 
that  the  German  States  were  convinced,  from  the  treatment  of 
their  fiefs  and  the  seizure  of  Avignon,  that  the  new  rulers  of 
Prance  were  animated  with  a  spirit  of  hostility  and  encroach- 
nient  more  than  had  ever  inspired  either  Richelieu  or  Mazarin, 
or,  even  in  the  person  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  ever  threatened  the 
independence  of  the  empire  and  of  Europe. 

These  were  the  real  differences  that  I  alluded  to  as  existing 
between  France  and  the  German  powers,  and  these  differences, 
in  any  common  state  of  things,  might  have  been  adjusted  by  in- 
demnifications and  concessions  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other. 
But  these  grounds  of  dissension  or  any  grounds  of  dissensioii  be- 
came far  more  deep  and  important  amid  the  irreconcilable  oppo- 
sition of  the  old  and  new  opinions  that  had  now  unfortunately 
taken  place. 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  the  real  differences 
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to  which  we  have  referred  oa  the  subject  of  the  Reh  and  of 
Avignon. 

But  with  respect  to  the  second,  the  interference  of  Austria  in 
the  affairs  of  France,  to  form  a  judgment  upon  this  also,  is  t 
task  far  more  difficult  in  the  accomplishment. 

Nothing  can  be  so  easy  as  with  Mr.  Burke  to  look  at  the  con- 
duct and  debates  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  to  see  there 
nothing  but  fiiry  and  violence ;  to  vote  the  Girondists,  anarcfaistS) 
the  Jacobins,  ruffians,  and  to  call  the  war,  on  the  part  of  France, 
a  mere  war  of  revolutionary  injustice  and  rage.  In  like  manner, 
nothing  can  be  more  easy,  on  the  other  side,  than  to  say  that 
the  cause  of  the  court  of  Austria  was  the  cause  of  kings  from 
the  first,  and  of  kings  against  their  people ;  and  that  the  Giron- 
dists  and  Legislative  Assembly  had  no  alternative  but  to  make 
Austria  unmask  herself  as  soon  as  possible,  and  defend  their  Se- 
volution  by  open  war  against  the  attack  she  was  meditating. 
Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  these  two  opposite  views  of  the 
question.  The  materials  for  the  support  of  each  are  abundant, 
and  the  difficulty  is  immense  for  those  who  would  wish  to  form 
a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  all  parties.  I  have  found 
it  so ;  and  it  was  wearisome  and  disheartening  in  the  ext^me 
to  go  on  for  weeks  and  months  assenting  to  opposite  views  and 
reasonings,  each  in  their  turn,  first  to  the  one  and  then  to  the 
other. 

But  from  a  fatigue  and  a  misery  of  this  kind  I  must  now 
make  what  effort  I  can  to  protect  you,  who  hear  me.  Without, 
therefore,  dispersing  our  attention  and  losing  our  subject  among 
the  debates  and  memoirs  that  present  themselves,  I  shall  pro- 
pose to  you  to  look  patiently  at  the  state  papers,  and  see  what 
all  these  conflicting  views  and  opinions  really  come  to,  and  what 
are  the  practical  results  from  time  to  time.  I  conceive  this  is  a 
.  clue  that  will  lead  you  through  the  labyrinth  tolerably  well,  if 
you  will  follow  the  thread  calmly  and  with  proper  perseverance. 

These  state  papers  you  will  find,  sufficiently  for  your  purpose, 
in  the  Annual  Eegister  for  1792,  part  ii. ;  but  they  arc  not 
placed  in  their  proper  order,  and  you  must  follow  the  dates, 
beginning  with  the  earliest. 

In  my  first  rough  draught  of  the  lecture  I  am  now  giving,  I 
had  here  proceeded  to  give  extracts  from  these  state  papers  at 
some  lengths,  which  I  had  meant  to  read  to  you,  and  which  I 
thought  would  have  put  you  in  immediate  possession  of  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  justified  the  view  of  it 
which  I  intended  ultimately  to  propose  to  your  consideration. 
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But  the  style  of  state  papers,  even  when  they  are  sincere  and 
honest,  is  so  formal,  so  many  words  are  employed  to  limit,  and 
guard,  and  properly  express  what  is  meant,  that  extracts  from 
them,  however  curious  and  important,  produced  in  the  way  I 
have  mentioned,  would,  I  afterwards  thought,  be  wearisome  to 
you,  and  even  somewhat  difficult  at  the  moment,  exactly  and 
entirely  to  comprehend.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  best  to 
give  you  some  general  notion  of  these  state  papers,  in  some  more 
broken  and  irregular  manner,  using  the  words  of  them  whenever 
I  could,  and  exhibiting  to  you  what  I  conceive  to  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  the  drift  and  purport  of  them.  My  appreciation  of 
them  you  must  therefore  for  the  present  suppose  to  be  just,  and 
take  for  granted ;  but  only  for  the  present.  I  must  depend  on 
your  reading  them.  They  are  not  many  in  number.  When 
read,  though  not  perhaps  when  only  heard,  they  can  be  suffi- 
ciently comprehended.  They  led  to  such  important  results,  that 
they  must  be  considered. 

To  advert  then  to  these  state  papers.  They  begin  with  a 
manifesto  from  the  French  nation,  sent  to  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  professing  a  love  of  peace,  but  declaring  that  Francfe 
could  not  consider  that  as  a  fnendly  territory,  in  which  existed 
an  army  waiting  only  the  prospect  of  success  for  the  moment  of 
attack. 

All  this,  you  will  see,  was  directed  against  the  German 
powers,  for  protecting  the  emigrants,  allowing  them  to  assemble 
at  Coblentz,  &c.  &c. 

The  Elector  of  Treves  was  more  particularly  alluded  to.  Some 
official  notes  are  interchanged;  but  at  last,  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1792,  the  French  king  informs  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, that  his  minister  at  Treves  declares,  **  that  the  dispersion 
of  the  emigrants  is  as  real  and  as  complete,  as  the  nation  had 
desired  and  the  king  directed." 

On  the  whole,  you  will  see,  that  on  this  particular  point  con- 
cessions were  made  by  the  Elector  of  Treves  and  the  Emperor 
Leopold. 

But  soon  after,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1792,  the  Legislative 
Assembly  renew  their  accusations  and  complaints  against  the 
emperor,  whom  they  consider  as  having  formed  a  concert  inju- 
rious to  the  sovereignty  and  safety  of  the  French  nation.  They 
state  their  reasons  for  thinking  so,  and  the  French  ambassador  is 
ordered  to  require  proper  explanations  from  the  imperial  court. 

**  It  is  apprehended  (the  ambassador  in  consequence  declared 
to  that  court)  that  there  does  indeed  exist  a  combination  be- 
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tween  the  principal  powen  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing some  change  in  the  French  constitution ;  that  a  congrea 
is  to  be  establish^ ;  that  uniting  their  powera  and  their  means^ 
they  will  endeayour  to  force  the  king  and  the  nation  to  aoc^ 
thoae  laws  which  they  may  make." 

AUusionB  were  made  in  thia  state  paper  to  Yarions  steps  tiut 
had  been  taken  by  Leopold  to  combine  the  Gbrman  powers  into 
a  sort  of  union,  to  protect  the  king  and  the  monarchy  of  iFranoe 
from  the  outrages  and  machinations  of  the  democratic  leadeis, 
and  more  particularly  the  Jacobin  clubs  and  popular  societies. 

Such  was  the  real  purport  of  the  French  remonstrance  to  the 
Court  of  Yienna  in  January  1792.  When  you  look  at  it,  yoa 
will  see  that  the  whole  matter  was  brought  to  an  issue.  "  Do 
you,"  it  said  to  the  emperor,  "  and  will  you,  interfere  against 
the  French  Eevolution,  or  not  ?"  This  was  the  real  meaning 
of  the  whole ;  and  it  now  becomes  an  object  of  great  curioeitj 
to  see,  when  thus  pressed,  what  was  tibe  answer  which  the 
Austrian  cabinet  returned. 

The  explanation  then  that  was  returned,  as  you  will  find^ 
came  to  this : — That  there  had  originally  existed  a  necessity  for 
the  concert  of  the  sovereign  powers,  and  that  it  had  thezefore 
been  formed — this  was  not  at  all  denied — ^but  that  since  the 
king  had  accepted  the  Constitution,  it  had  been  suspended. 

I  will  quote  a  paragraph  or  two  from  the  reply  of  the  Austrum 
court. 

"  When  France  gave  to  Europe,"  says  the  reply,  "  the  spec 
tacle  of  a  lawful  king,  forced  by  atrocious  violence  to  fly ;  pro- 
testing solemnly  against  the  acquiescence  which  they  had  ex- 
torted from  him,  and  a  little  afterwards  stopped  and  detained 
prisoner  by  his  subjects :  yes,  it  then  did  concern  the  brother- 
in-law  and  the  ally  of  the  king,  to  invite  the  other  x)ower8  of 
Europe  to  join  with  him  in  a  declaration  to  France,  that  thej 
all  view  the  cause  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  as  their  own; 
that  they  demand  that  this  prince  and  his  family  be  set  at  hbertj 
and  have  the  power  to  go  where  they  please ;  and  they  require 
for  these  royal  personages  inviolability  and  due  respect,  which, 
by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  are  due  from  subjects  to 
their  princes ;  that  they  will  imite  to  avenge,  in  the  most  signal 
manner,  every  further  attempt  that  may  be  committed,  or  may 
be  suffered  to  be  committed,  against  the  liberty,  the  honour,  and 
the  safety  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family ;  and 
that  finally,  they  will  not  acknowledge  as  constitutional,  and 
legally  established  in  France,  any  laws  but  those  which  shall 
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have  the  voluntary  acquiescence  of  the  king,  enjoying  perfect 
liberty. 

"  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  demands  are  not  complied 
with,  they  will  in  concert  employ  all  the  means  in  their  reach 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandalous  usurpation  of  power  which  bears 
the  appearance  of  an  open  rebellion,  and  which,  from  the  danger 
of  the  example,  it  concerns  all  the  governments  of  Europe  to 
repress. 

*'  These,"  says  the  reply,  "  are  the  terms  of  the  declaration 
which  the  emperor  proposed,  in  the  month  of  July,  1791,  to  the 
principal  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  be  made  to  France,  and  to  be 
ad(^ted  as  the  basis  of  a  general  concert.  He  defies  a  word  to 
be  found  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  all  the  principles  most 
sacred  in  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  is  it  pretended  that  the  French 
nation  has  raised  itself,  by  its  new  constitution,  above  the 
universal  law  of  all  countries  in  all  ages  ?" 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  reply,  not  very  unnatural,  it  must 
be  allowed,  from  the  Austrian  court,  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
cert of  the  allied  powers  that  had  been  formed  against  the  vio- 
lent proceedings  in  France.  But  this  concert  was  declared  to 
be  suspended.  What,  then,  was  the  language  of  the  same  court 
on  this  most  important  point  of  the  suspension  ? 

The  words  of  the  Austrian  reply  are  these : — '*  This  suspen- 
sion," it  says,  "was  caused  by  the  king's  acceptance  of  the 
constitution,  and  by  the  appearance  that  he  had  done  it  freely, 
and  in  hopes  that  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  liberty,  the 
honour,  and  the  safety  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  as  also  the 
existence  of  the  monarchy  of  France,  would  cease  in  ftiture.  It 
is  only  in  case  these  dangers  shall  be  reproduced  that  the  con- 
cert will  again  resume  its  activity." 

Such  was  the  reply  and  explanation  of  the  emperor  on  the 
original  concert  of  the  sovereigns,  and  its  subsequent  suspen- 
sion ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  was  sufficiently  explicit.  The 
celebrated  letter  from  Padua,  and  the  treaty  at  Pilnitz,  &c.  &c. 
were,  it  seems,  all  to  be  considered  as  no  longer  in  operation, 
the  king  being  now  at  liberty,  and  having  accepted  the  consti- 
tution. But  then  it  was  to  be  observed  that  they  were  sus- 
pended— no  more.  The.  right  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
France  was,  therefore,  maintained.  The  concert  of  the  sove- 
reigns was  only  suspended  while  the  king  and  royal  family  were 
well  treated ;  and  what  was  more,  while  the  form  of  govern- 
ment was  monarchical.  Such  was  the  explanation  and  the 
answer  of  the  Austrian  court. 
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Now  these,  it  must  be  observed^  were  conditions,  as  it 
prescribed  to  the  French  nation  by  the  allied  powers ;  and 
niake  conditions  of  this  kind  cannot  but  be  considered  as  trend 
ing  upon  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  a  great  peopl 
It  was  impossible  that  they  should  not  be  so  considered 
France. 

I  do  not  at  all  deny  that  it  was  very  natural  for  the  empero 
and  even  the  German  powers,  to  feel  as  they  did.  Though 
may  ourselves  have  far  different  notions  of  civil  liberty  and  ih 
rights  of  the  community  from  any  that  can  have  been  suppose 
to  be  entertained  by  the  sovereign  and  princes  of  Germany,  sti 
it  is  not  very  possible  for  us,  ourselves,  to  behold,  without  i 
dignation  as  well  as  regret,  the  lengths  to  which  the  patrons 
the  new  opinions  proceeded,  even  while  the  Constituent  Assemj 
bly  was  sitting ;  and  we  neither  wonder  at  the  flight  of  th 
king,  nor  refuse  our  sympathy  with  the  feelings  he  expresse 
in  his  parting  manifesto  addressed  to  the  Assembly.  Even 
the  present  occasion,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  we  can  refuse  t 
acknowledge  as  generous  and  just  the  sentiment  at  least,  tha 
pervades  tibie  extracts  I  have  quoted  from  the  Austrian  reply! 
the  sentiment  of  resentment  excited  by  the  injustice  and  wroo{ 
committed  by  the  French  nation  against  a  monarch  that  surelj 
had  deserved  a  kinder  treatment  from  a  civilized  people.  £ai 
the  question  is,  how  this  sentiment  was  to  be  exhibited ;  whalt 
direction,  without  justly  offending  an  independent  people,  thin 
sentiment  was  to  take ;  what  conduct,  what  measures  were  ta 
result  from  it ;  how  it  was  to  be  made  useful  to  the  unfortunate, 
king  and  his  family ;  how  best  it  could  support  the  monaichy 
of  France ;  how  it  was  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  cause  iti 
order,  of  peace,  and  good  government  upon  earth.  This  was, 
indeed  a  question,  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  which  the  Ger- 
man courts  seem  little  to  have  comprehended  at  the  time,  and( 
still  less  the  emigrant  French  princes  and  nobility.  These  ob- 
seiTations  od  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  I  must  leave  to  your, 
consideratioD. 

We  give  the  German  powers  full  credit  for  the  sincerity  of 
their  professions;  I  see  not,  at  this  particular  period,  why  it 
should  be  refused  them.  Subsequently,  indeed,  their  mani- 
festoes were  of  a  different  nature,  but  I  am  addressing  myself 
to  those  which  are  now  before  us ;  and  the  first  are  always,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  the  most  important. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  subject.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  reply  of  the  Austrian  court,  and  even  we  ourselves  have  been  ■ 
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compelled  to  protest  against  the  sort  of  menacing  interference  and 
tiiperintendence  which  it  intimated  over  the  interior  concerns  of 
ixL  independent  people ;  whatever  may  be  our  own  sentiments 
>ri  this  occasion,  it  will  easily  be  supposed  that  this  sort  of 
:eply,  that  we  have  quoted,  could  not  but  fortify  the  democratic 
wrriters  and  speakers  of  the  Assembly  and  Jacobin  club  in  their 
representations,  that  the  allied  powers  meant  onlj'^  to  assert  the 
Da.ii.se  of  kings,  meant  only  to  produce  a  counter-revolution. 

IBut  the  Austrian  reply  did  not  stop  where  we  have  stopped, 
for  it  proceeded  to  make  other  observations,  which,  though  but 
too  much  founded  in  truth,  went  still  further  to  exemplify  an 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  France,  and  to  push  that  system  of 
interference  still  further  bej'ond  the  limits  which  the  honour 
and  sovereignty  of  an  independent  nation  can  admit.  The  reply, 
in  short,  went  on  to  comment  on  the  practices  of  the  Jacobins, 
and  the  more  violent  leaders  of  the  devolution. 

*'  No,"  says  the  reply,  *'  the  true  cause  of  this  ferment  is  the 
influence  and  violence  of  the  Republican  party,  condemned  by 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  proscribed  by  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly;  a  party,  whose  ascendance  in  the  present 
le^filature  has  been  viewed  with  dread  by  all  those  who  have 
the  good  of  France  at  heart. 

*  *  It  is  the  violence  of  this  party  which  produced  those  crimes 
and  scenes  of  horror  which  disgraced  the  commencement  of  the 
reformation  of  the  F'rench.  constitution,  called  for  and  secured  by 
the  king  himself,  and  the  consummation  of  which  Europe  would 
have  seen  with  unconcern,  had  not  attempts,  forbidden  by  all 
laws,  human  and  divine,  forced  foreign  powers  to  unite  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  for  the  safety  and 
honour  of  crowns. 

**  It  is  the  agitations  of  this  party,  who,  since  the  new  consti- 
tution has  declared  the  inviolability  of  the  monarchj'^,  invariably 
seek  to  overthrow  and  sap  its  principles,"  &c.  &c. 

**  As  they  well  know,"  continues  the  reply,  "  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  nation  is  unwilling  to  adopt  their  system  of  a  republic, 
or  more  properly,  of  anarchy,  and  as  they  despair  of  succeeding 
to  bring  it  about,  if  tranquillity  should  be  established  in  the 
interior  of  the  nation,  and  peace  preserved  with  the  surrounding 
powers,  they  direct  all  their  eflforts  to  foster  the  internal  troubles, 
and  bring  on  a  foreign  war." 

The  reply  then  proceeds  still  further  to  describe  and  to  repro- 
bate the  practices  of  this  particular  party  in  France  against  their 
own  country,  and  against  foreign  powers,  and  then  observes. 
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*'  that  notwithstanding  these  offensive  proceedings,  the  emperor 
will  give  to  France  the  clearest  proof  of  the  constant  sincerity 
of  his  attachment  by  preserving,  on  his  part,  that  quiet  and 
moderation  which  his  friendly  concern  for  the  Bitnation  of  liie 
kingdom  inspires.  He  does  justice  to  the  personal  sentiments 
of  the  king,  his  brother-in-law.  He  is  far  from  ascribing  such 
measures  to  the  majority  of  the  nation,  who  either  gproan  nndcr 
the  evils  produced  by  a  frantic  party,  or  involuntarily  take  a 
part  in  the  errors  and  prejudices  which  are  instilled  into  them 
against  the  conduct  of  his  imperial  majesty.'' 

"  Finally,"  says  the  reply,  "  it  is  with  the  same  amicable 
view  that  ike  emperor  opposes  truth  to  malevolence,  being  per- 
suaded that  his  Most  Christian  majesty  and  the  sound  and  maj«r 
part  of  the  nation  will  plainly  see  the  professions  and  actions  jf 
a  sincere  friendship,  and  be  much  obliged  to  him  for  dissipatiijg 
freely  and  without  management  the  illusions  to  which  it  is  in- 
tended they  should  fall  victims."  ^ 

Now  certainly  this  reference  to  a  frantic  faction,  this  distinct 
lion  made  between  this  party  and  the  sound  and  major  part  of 
the  nation,  was  not  to  be  justified  on  any  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  nor  likely  to  lead  to  any  system  of  amity  and 
peace  between  the  two  nations ;  nor,  finally,  at  all  fitted  to  serve 
the  cause  of  the  king,  or  the  cause  of  order  and  good  goTemment 
in  France. 

This  may,;  I  think,  be  said,  supposing  the  intentions  of  the 
emperor  to  have  been  everything  that  they  pretended  to  be. 
But  you  must  judge  for  yourselves.  I  have  quoted  from  this 
state  paper  at  greater  length  than  I  had  at  first  intended,  that 
you  may  be  able,  as  immediately  as  possible,  to  form  some 
judgment  of  the  subject  before  you.  You  see  evidently  hoe 
displayed  the  confiict  of  the  new  opinions  and  the  old. 

You  will  perceive  it  still  more  in  the  debates  of  the  Legis* 
lative  Assembly  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Jacobin  dub.  £y 
one  unhappy  circumstance  and  another,  mankind  had  got  ele- 
vated into  a  most  frightful  state  of  excitation,  and  this  so  early 
as  the  beginning  of  1792 ;  and  on  every  account  the  prospect 
both  to  France  and  Europe  was  tremendous. 

This  reply  of  the  court  of  Austria  was  sent  to  the  French  am- 
bassador, accompanied  by  a  note  from  the  Austrian  ministeri 
Prince  de  Kaunitz,  stating  still  further  the  opinion  of  the  empe- 
ror, on  the  character  and  practices  of  the  Jacobins,  "  as  a  per- 
nicious sect,  the  enemies  of  the  Most  Christian  king,  and  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  present  constitution,  and  the  dis' 
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turbers  of  peace  and  public  repose  ;*'  and  the  envoy  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  informed  the  French  minister  at  Paris,  that  the 
Austrian  dispatch  contained  the  principles  on  which  the  courts 
of  Berlin  and  Vienna  were  perfectly  in  concert. 

The  question  now  is,  what  was  tiiie  conduct  of  France  ?  "Was 
the  matter  suffered  here  to  rest  ?  That  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  certainly,  in  the  event,  a  very  dignified  forbearance 
was  shown  in  the  next  French  dispatch  on  the  subject  of  the 
Jacobins  and  all  that  was  so  justly  offensive  in  the  Austrian 
note.  "  The  king,"  replies  the  next  French  note,  "  thinks  that 
it  neither  becomes  the  dignity  nor  the  independence  of  the  na- 
tion to  discuss  objects  which  he  is  of  opinion  relate  to  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  the  kingdom ;  but  his  majesty  observes  the 
assurances  given  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  that  far  from  sup- 
porting the  projects  and  pretensions  of  the  emigrants,  he  was 
desirous  to  convince  the  French  nation  of  the  falsehood  of  those 
reports  which  had  been  propagated  against  his  imperial  majesty, 
and  which  impute  to  him  designs  against  the  safety  and  inde- 
pendence of  France,  by  plans  and  alliances  tending  to  interfere 
in  the  government  and  overturn  the  constitution. 

**  His  majesty,"  the  note  goes  on  to  say,  "  has  found  in  the 
answer  of  the  deceased  emperor  (Leopold  had  just  died)  some 
amicable  and  pacific  overtures,  and  he  has  received  them  with 
pleasure." 

The  note  is  calm  and  decorous,  and  respectful ;  but  it  de- 
clares, that  the  king  cannot  behold  without  uneasiness  a  confe- 
deracy, the  object  of  which  appears  to  give  just  cause  of  alarm, 
and  that  in  consequence,  he  demands  of  his  ally,  the  emperor, 
to  abandon  that  confederacy,  and  to  renew  his  assurances  of  peace 
and  union. 

The  great  point  therefore,  you  observe,  was  still  at  issue  be- 
tween the  two  courts.  The  confederacy,  however  its  original 
intentions  might  be  resigned,  or  rather  suspended,  was  still  ex- 
isting, and  its  very  existence  was  thought  by  France  a  measure 
of  hostility  :  the  new  emperor  was  therefore  required  to  aban- 
don it,  and  return  to  his  former  state  of  amity  and  alliance  with 
the  French  nation.  The  note  afterwards  went  on  to  observe, 
that  the  French  king  charged  his  ambassador  to  promise,  that  as 
soon  as  his  imperial  majesty  shall  have  engaged  to  discontinue 
all  preparations  for  war  in  his  dominions,  and  to  reduce  his  mi- 
litary force  in  the  Low  Countries  to  the  footing  they  were  on,  at 
the  1st  of  August,  1791,  his  majesty  will  also  discontinue  all 
preparations,  and  wiU  reduce  the  French  troops  in  the  frontier 
departments  to  the  ordinary  state  of  the  garrisons. 
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The  whole  affair  then,  you  may  remark,  was  reduced  to  these 
two  points ;  first,  of  the  confederacy ;  and  secondly,  the  troops 
in  the  Low  Countries ;  distinctly;  but  without  any  intemperate 
observation,  in  reply  to  the  Austrian  remarks  on  the  state  of  tbe 
French  government  and  the  parties  of  the  state  :  and  this  for- 
bearance must  be  considered  as  conciliatory  on  the  i>art  of  France, 
as  becoming,  and  as  very  creditable,  to  the  French  minister, 
Delessai't. 

What  was  now,  then,  the  language  of  Austria  ?  Was  the 
great  point  of  the  confederacy  given  up,  or  at  all  modified ;  or 
any  new  assurance  or  promise  on  the  subject  of  interference 
made?  The  answer  was  this,  and  you  will  observe  it,  as  it 
turned  out  to  be  the  ultimatum  of  the  Austrian  court,  this  an- 
Bwer  of  the  18th  of  March. 

**  The  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  (afterwards  the  Emperor 
Francis)  knows  not  of  any  armament,  or  any  measures  in  the 
Austrian  states,  which  can  be  denominated  preparations  for  war. 
The  defensive  measures  ordered  b}'  his  late  imperial  majesty, 
are  not  to  bo  compared  with  the  hostile  measures  of  France ;  and 
as  to  those  which  his  apostolic  majesty  shall  judge  necessary  for 
the  security  and  tranquillity  of  his  own  territories,  and  above 
all,  for  stifling  the  troubles  which  the  example  of  France,  and 
the  criminal  proceedings  of  the  J^acobin  party,  foment  in  tius 
Belgic  provinces,  he  neither  can,  nor  ever  will,  consent  previously 
to  tie  up  his  hands  with  any  one  whomsoever,  nor  has  any  one 
a  right  to  prescribe  limits  to  his  conduct." 

Such  was  the  Austrian  reply  with  respect  to  one  of  the  points 
at  issue,  that  of  the  troops ;  and  the  propriety  of  it  depends  evi- 
dently on-the  state  of  the  facts.  The  enthusiasm,  however,  of 
the  new  opinions  in  Paris  wsis  so  violent,  and  those  who  pro- 
fessed them  were  so  animated  with  a  spirit  of  proselytism,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Austrian  reply  was,  so  fer  as 
their  Belgic  provinces  were  concerned,  very  reasonable,  and  per- 
fectly justified,  by  all  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  case, 
though  this  was  loudly  denied  by  the  French  patriots.  But  oft 
the  second  and  main  point  the  answer  was  this  : — 

**  With  respect  to  the  concert  in  which  his  late  imperial  ma- 
jesty engaged  with  the  most  respectable  powers  of  Europe,  the 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  cannot  anticipate  their  commoft 
opinions  and  determinations ;  but  he  does  not  believe  that  they 
will  judge  it  expedient  to  dissolve  the  concert  until  France  shall 
have  removed  the  causes  which  provoked  or  necessitated  the 
opening  of  it.     His  majesty  on  his  part  expects  this  the  more, 
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as  he  presumes  too  much  on  the  justice  aud  reason  of  a  nation, 
distinguished  by  its  mildness  and  wisdom,  to  abandon  the  hope, 
that  it  will  not  be  slow  to  withdraw  its  dignity,  independence, 
^nd  repose,  from  the  attempts  of  a  sanguinary  and  furious  fac- 
tion which  promotes  anarchy,  in  order  to  destroy,  by  insurrec- 
tion and  popular  violence,  all  exercise  of  all  sorts  of  authority, 
laws,  and  principles,  and  by  an  illusive  mockery  of  words,  is 
attempting  to  rob  the  Most  Christian  king  of  his  liberty,  to  de- 
stroy every  constitution  and  all  regular  governments,  and  to  vio- 
late the  faith  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  and  the  duties  of  the 
most  sacred  public  rights. 

**  But  should  their  designs  and  their  artifices  prevail,  his  ma- 
jesty (the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia)  flatters  himself  that 
at  least  the  sound  and  principal  part  of  the  nation  will  then  be- 
hold, as  a  prospect  of  consolation  and  support,  the  existence  of 
a  concert,  whose  intentions  are  worthy  of  their  confidence,  in 
the  most  important  crisis  which  has  ever  affected  the  common 
interests  of  Europe." 

Such  was  the  reply,  the  ultimatum  in  fact  of  the  Austrian  court. 
Now  this  was  certainly  not  at  all  to  withdraw  or  modify  the 
confederacy,  but  to  say  clearly  that  it  existed,  and  that  however 
it  might  tolerate  the  Constitutionalists,  that  it  could  not  tolerate 
what  it  called  a  sanguinaiy  and  furious  faction,  and  that  it  ex- 
pected the  sound  and  principal  part  of  the  nation  would  have 
recourse  to  the  confederacy  for  support  against  this  faction,  if  it 
prevailed ;  and  under  this  term  faction,  the  Girondists,  as  well 
as  the  Jacobins,  that  is,  the  main  rulers  of  France  at  the  time, 
must  have  considered  themselves  as  included. 

The  question  then  is,  was  this  an  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  France,  that  justified  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part 
of  France,  or  not  ? 

This  is  a  point  on  which,  xmder  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  reasoners  may  differ,  but  I  conceive  that  it 
was.  The  rulers  of  France  at  the  time  saw  themselves  me- 
naced,  stigmatized,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  proscribed,  by  b, 
foreign  power,  on  account  of  their  conduct  to  their  own  king,  in 
their  own  country. 

They  could  expect  nothing  but  exile,  imprisonment,  and  death, 
if  these  foreign  powers  invaded  their  country  in  defence  of  the 
monarchy  and  succeeded;  and  not  only  this,  but  in  that  case  a 
counter  revolution  was  inevitable;  and  finally,  whether  the 
allied  powers  were  likely  to  invade  their  country  or  not,  de- 
pended merely  on  their  own  views  of  their  chances  of  success. 
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As  men,  therefore,  and  as  patriots,  the  question  of  war  was  to 
them  merely  a  matter  of  pnidence.  They  were  menaced,  and 
they  were  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  the  allied  powers  by  an 
open  rapture,  or  they  were  to  remain  at  peace,  and  take  the 
chance  of  some  favourable  alteration  in  their  councils,  just  as 
they  thought  the  safety  of  their  lives  and  the  interests  of  their 
Revolution  required. 

The  law  of  nations,  I  apprehend,  was  with  them  ;  and  the  onlj 
points  they  had  to  consider  were  those  I  have  mentioned. 

The  violent  party  in  Paris  took  little  time  to  decide.  Dele^art, 
the  minister  for  foreign'  affairs,  was  dismissed  and  disgraced  as 
too  spiritless  and  temporizing.  Dumourier,  then  a  sort  of  Gi- 
rondist, was  called  in  to  conduct  the  negotiations,  in  what  was 
called  a  less  feeble  manner.  This  produced  an  animated  dis- 
patch, the  purport  of  which  was  to^ow  the  court  of  Austria, 
that  they  were  mistaking  their  true  interests  in  going  to  war. 
This  was  followed  by  another,  in  which  Dumourier  set  himself 
to  refute  all  the  reasonings  of  the  Austrian  court ;  **  that  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  that  troops  were  sent  into  the  Brisgau, 
those  in  the  Milanois  reinforced,  and  an  army  forming,  attended 
with  a  train  of  besieging  artillery  and  immense  magazines,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  tranquillity  in  the  Netherlands ;  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  concert  of  the  different  courts 
should  continue  on  the  same  ground  as  before,  that  is  depending 
on  events ;  that  the  French  government  possessed  strength,  and 
rested  on  a  firm  basis ;  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  repub- 
lican system ;  that  a  league  formed  against  France,  must  be  for 
the  purpose  of  dividing  her  spoils ;  that  if  the  successor  of  Leo- 
pold was  willing  to  observe  his  treaties  with  France,  he  must, 
without  hesitation,  break  off  those  which  he  had  made  unknown 
to  her,  and  with  hostile  intentions  against  her,  and  he  must 
withdraw  those  troops  by  which  she  was  threatened." 

"  Endeavour,  sir,**  said  Dumourier  to  his  ambassador,  "  to 
finish  this  negotiation  some  way  or  other  before,  the  15  th  of  April. 
If  from  this  moment  to  that  epoch,  we  should  be  informed  Ihat 
the  troops  remain  on  the  frontiers  and  receive  reinforcements,  it 
will  no  longer  be  possible  to  restrain  the  just  indignation  of  a 
spirited  and  free  nation,  which  it  is  attempted  to  debase,  to  in- 
timidate, or  to  impose  upon,  until  all  preparations  be  ready  to 
attack  it." 

The  ambassador,  in  his  answer  to  Dumourier,  describes  a 
conference  which  he,  in  consequence  of  his  dispatch,  had  held 
with  the  Austrian  minister ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was,  a 
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declaration  from  Austria,  that  the  note  of  the  18th  of  March, 
to  Ti^hich  I  have  already  so  particularly  directed  your  attention, 
contained  their  answer  to  the  demands  that  had  heen  renewed 
by  France,  and  that  the  disposition  expressed  in  that  note,  it 
y^as  observed,  could  be  the  less  altered,  since  it  contained  also 
the  opinion  of  the  king  of  Prussia  upon  the  affairs  of  France,  an 
opinion  agreeing  in  all  respects  with  that  of  the  king  of  Hungary. 
The  consequence  was,  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 
France,  against  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

•You  will  see  in  the  Annual  Eegister  the  report  read  to  the 
Assembly,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  case  of  France,  by  Dumourier, 
and  afterwards  on  the  other  side,  the  proclamation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Brussels :  this  last  state  paper,  though  no  doubt  but 
too  descriptive  of  the  unjustifiable  proceedings  of  the  French  en- 
thusiasts, must  be  considered  rather  as  a  manifesto  against 
approaching  invaders,  than  a  calm  statement  of  a  case.  You 
must  afterwards  read  the  counter  declaration  of  the  court  of 
Vienna  against  France,  which  is  the  most  regular  and  decorous 
of  the  three. 

None  of  these  papers  place  this  greait  subject  in  any  new 
light ;  the  niain  point  at  issue  is  evidently  that  of  the  inter- 
ference. "  It  merely  depended,"  says  this  final  declaration  firom 
Austria,  "  it  merely  depended  on  those  who  at  present  reign 
over  France,  to  make  this  concert  cease  immediately,  by  re- 
specting the  tranquillity  and  the  rights  of  other  powers,  and  to 
guarantee  the  essential  basis  of  the  French  monarchical  form  of 
government  against  the  infringements  of  violence  and  anarchy. 
"  Every  cause  of  uneasiness  would  have  ceased,  if  such  dis- 
positions had  prevailed  in  France,  and  the  whole  court  of  Vienna, 
far  from  justifying  any  blame  of  its  views,  would  have  evinced 
its  ingenuousness  and  moderation. 

**  Those  who  reign  in  France,"  says  this  counter  declaration 
in  conclusion,  **  pretend  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  French 
nation  is  injured  by  the  establishment  of  a  concert,  whose  first 
view  has  been  to  save  the  only  lawful  sovereign  of  France,  while 
they,  in  the  mean  time,  daily  attack  and  provoke  all  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  in  the  most  inconsiderate  manner  and  with  the 
bitterest  invective.  In  short,  they  dispute  with  the  crowns  the 
participation  and  the  right  of  interfering  in  or  being  concerned 
about  the  consequences  of  their  new  constitution,  whilst  they, 
with  all  their  might,  endeavour  to  subvert  all  governments,  by 
spreading  all  over  Europe  the  bane  of  seduction  and  in- 
surrection." 
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These  are  the  points  insisted  npon  in  the  Anstrian  defence, 
and  they  are  the  real  points  of  the  case,  no  doubt.  Yon  see  here 
distinctly  the  conflict  of  the  new  and  old  opinions.  Their  sup- 
porters could  no  longer  keep  any  terms  with  each  other. 

And  again,  you  will  perceive,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these 
points  are  also  properly  stated  on  their  part  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  in  their  decree  of  war,  on  the  20th  of  April. 

But  the  Assembly  very  judiciously  commissioned  the  cele- 
brated Condorcet  to  exhibit  their  case  in  a  distinct  exposition  of 
their  motives,  and  this  he  has  done,  and  with  great  ability ;  and 
you  wiU  find  the  paper  in  the  notes  of  the  History  of  Thiers, 
vol.  ii. ;  nor  can  you  be  said  to  have  finished  the  consideration 
of  the  subject,  till  you  have  weighed  the  argument  he  employs. 
He  addresses  himself  more  particularly  to  the  real  and  main 
point — the  interference  of  the  foreign  powers. 

**  The  French  people,"  says  he,  **  free  to  fix  the  form  of  their 
government,  can  in  no  respect  have  injured,  while  using  this 
power,  either  the  safety  or  the  honour  of  foreign  crowns.  Are 
the  rulers  of  other  countries,  are  they  to  include  in  the  number 
of  their  prerogatives  a  right  to  oblige  the  French  nation  to  give 
to  the  hesui  of  their  government  the  same  power,  which  they 
themselves  exercise  in  their  own  dominions  ?  Because  they  have 
subjects,  do  they  mean  to  prevent  the  existence  of  free  men 
elsewhere  ?  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  see  that  in  allowing 
themselves  to  do  everything  for  what  they  call  the  safety  of 
crowns,  they  declare  lawful  everything  that  a  nation  can  in  like 
manner  do  for  the  liberty  of  another  people  ?" 

"  If  violence  and  if  crimes,"  he  says,  "  have  accompanied 
particular  seasons  of  the  French  E^volution,  it  was  to  the  depo- 
sitaries of  the  national  will  that  alone  belonged  the  power  of 
punishing  them,  or  of  burying  them  in  oblivion.  Citizen  or  ma- 
gistrate, whatever  be  his  title,  no  one  can  demand  justice,  but 
from  the  laws  of  his  own  country ;  he  can  expect  it  from  no 
other.  Foreign  powers,  while  their  subjects  have  not  suffered 
from  these  events,  can  have  no  just  reason  either  to  complain  of 
them,  or  to  take  hostile  measures  to  prevent  their  repetition.. 

"  These  pretended  motives,  therefore,  of  a  league  against 
France,"  he  continues,  **  are  but  a  new  outrage  to  its  inde- 
pendence. France  has  a  right  to  require  a  renunciation  of  such 
offensive  preparations,  and  to  consider  a  refusal  as  an  act  of  hos- 
tility. It  is  to  make  changes  in  her  constitution ;  it  is  to  violate 
that  equality  which  she  has  made  the  basis  of  her  system.  It  is 
these  that  are  alone  the  object  of  the  enemies  of  France.     They 
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wish  to  punish  her  for  having  acknowledged  in  all  their  extent 
the  rights  that  are  common  to  all  men." 

Paragraphs  like  these  will  give  you  for  the  present  a  sufficient 
idea  of  this  exposition,  hy  Condorcet,  which  at  last  heoon^es  a 
very  animated  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  French  people,  calling 
upon  them  to  resist  their  enemies,  and  to  conquer  or  perish  with 
their  constitution  and  their  laws. 

Such  is,  I  think,  a  fair  exhibition  of  this  subject  of  the  war 
with  Austria.  You  may  now  look  at  the  memoirs  and  the  his- 
tories ;  and  if  you  have  already  done  so,  you  may  look  at  them 
again.  No  doubt  there  is  a  sort  of  esoteric  history  and  exoteric 
history  of  everything,  and  these  memoirs  and  histories  may  ex- 
plain to  you  how  these  state  papers  came  to  be  what  you  see 
them ;  but  I  have  been  myself,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  lost, 
and  perplexed,  and  overpowered  to  weariness  and  despair,  amidst 
these  memoirs  and  histories,  amidst  their  conflicting  views  and 
opinions,  statements,  and  facts.  I  have  found,  as  I  thought, 
relief,  by  attending  to  these  state  papers,  by  following  where 
they  led  me.  It  is  by  their  state  papers  that  nations  and  parties 
must  be  tried ;  it  is  by  these  that  they  are  content  to  be  tried. 

It  is  in  these  that  they  appear  to  posterity  and  the  world ; 
and  the  only  question  always  is,  how  far  they  are  sincere. 

In  the  case  before  us  I  see  no  ^'sufficient  reason  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  either  party.  The  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution 
had  gone  such  lengths  that  the  Austrian  court  and  the  supporters 
of  the  old  opinions  may  have  truly  felt,  and  perfectly  thought, 
every  thing  that  these  state  papers  express,  and  not  at  all 
meant  the  division  of  France  or  the  sharing  of  her  spoils ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  emigrants,  and  the  electors  of  Germany,  and 
the  emperor  and  king  of  Prussia  had  been  such,  and  such  was 
also  the  situation  in  which  these  French  leaders  were  placed, 
that  they  might  on  their  part  very  thoroughly  believe  that  they 
should  be  sooner  or  later  invaded ;  that  at  all  events  they  were 
menaced ;  that  the  concert  openly  avowed  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
was  an  aifront  to  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  their 
country ;  that  it  was  in  itself  a  justification  of  war ;  and  finally, 
if  this  concert  was  not  resisted,  while  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  people  was  fresh  and  warm,  that  a  counter  revolution 
might  ultimately  be  the  consequence.  I  must  confess,  that  with 
all  my  horror  of  war,  of  counsels  of  violence  of  enthusiastic 
and  furious  men  like  these  Girondists,  and  of  dreadful  and  guilty 
men  like  these  Jacobins,  I  must  confess  that  on  this  particular 
point  of  the  Austrian  war,  I  am,  on  the  whole,  compelled  to 
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agree'with  them.  It  was  reduced  to  a  questioiL  of  prudence ; 
they  had  a  right  to  wage  it,  if  they  thought  fit ;  whether  pru- 
dent or  not  IB  a  subsequent  question.  I  see  not  how,  upon  any 
oth^  principle,  the  peace  of  the  world  can  be  maintained,  or 
the  proper  sovereignty  and  independence  of  nations  be  preserved, 
nor  finally,  upon  any  other  principle,  what  chance  there  can 
ever  be  for  the  general  cause  of  the  freedom  of  mankind. 


LECTURE    XXV. 

GIRONDISTS,  BTC.-EOLAND— DUMOURIER. 

AusTBiA  might  have  no  right  to  complain  if  France  declared 
war  against  her,  but  whether  France  was  wise  in  doing  so  is 
quite  another  question.  Nations  are  to  maintain  the  character 
of  their  independence.  It  can  never  be  their  wisdom  to  be 
otherwise  than  perfectly  alive  to  such  considerations ;  but  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  placed  were  quite  un- 
exampled, and  the  leaders  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
under  their  influence,  Dumourier  and  the  last  Girondist  ministry 
so  conducted  themselves,  that  the  war  seemed  at  length  defen- 
sive rather  on  the  part  of  Austria  than  of  France. 

Men  are  always  so  eager  to  go  to  war,  war  is  always  so  dread- 
ful a  calamity,  that  through  the  whole  of  these  lectures  I  have 
never  lost  any  opportunity  of  exhibiting  to  you,  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  folly  of  mankind  on  this  tremendous  subject.  It  is 
the  great  instruction  of  history ;  and  because  after  a  war,  as 
after  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  a  country  does  not  disappear,  or 
a  community  does  not  cease  to  exist — ^because  our  planet  rolls 
on  as  before,  men  seem  insensible  to  its  nature,  to  the  crimes 
and  cruelties  that  it  produces,  and  the  afflictions  and  agonies  by 
which  it  is  attended.  Observe  on  this  occasion  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  deputy,  Hua,  insisted,  **  that  the 
question  was  far  too  important  to  be  treated  in  an  evening  sit- 
ting, at  a  moment  when  the  passions,  agitated  on  so  many  ac- 
counts, might  hurry  France  down  an  abyss  of  unexampled  cala- 
mities.'* (From  the  Two  Historians.)  He  was  refuted  by  mur- 
murs. "  No  doubt,'*  said  the  deputy  Pastoret  on  the  other  side, 
*'  we  must  not  be  carried  away  by  enthusiasm ;  we,  above  all 
others,  the  legislators  of  a  great  empire ;  but  are  our  provoca- 
tions only  an  affair  of  yesterday  ?     Is  not  our  patience  yet  suffi- 
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ciently  clear  ?    Are  we,  even  now,  to  be  accused  of  enthasiasm  ? 

It  is  surely  time  to  break  away  from  tbis  long  state  of 

uncertainty  ;  it  is  time  tbat  we  should  see  a  great  nation  dis- 
play all  its  courage,  and  aU  the  force  of  its  will,  in  defending 
the  cause  of  its  liberty,  and  in  that,  the  universal  cause  of  every 
people.  Yes,  liberty  is  now  to  triumph,  or  despotism  to  destroy 
UB ;  never  have  the  French  people  been  called  to  higher  desti- 
nies. Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  courage  of  the  national  guards, 
the  zeal  they  have  shown  in  defence  of  their  country,  can  we 
doubt  the  success  of  a  war  undertaken  under  such  auspices? 
Victory  will  be  faithful,  nor  desert  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and 
soldier  citizens,  and  citizen  soldiers,  will  rush  forward  with 
equal  emotion  to  defend  her  and  to  secure  her  by  their  triumphs. 
Never  has  the  French  nation  better  felt  the  necessity  at  once  of 
glory  and  of  independence." 

^  To  sentiments  like  these,  so  elevated  and  imposing,  it  was 
not  possible  to  ojffer  resistance ;  one  voice,  however,  was  heard 
above  the  storm.  Observe  how  reasonable,  as  France  was  then 
situated,  were  the  remarks  that  follow. 

"  If  ever,"  said  the  Deputy  Becquer,  "  there  is  a  moment 
when  a  nation  requires  a  calm,  it  is  immediately  after  the  con- 
cussions of  a  great  Eevolution.  The  violent  movements  that 
accompany  the  destruction  of  ancient  abuses,  cause  inevitably  a 
number  of  individual  calamities,  that  can  only  be  repaired  in  the 
bosom  of  peace.  To  call  for  war  under  circumstances  like  these, 
is  to  call  for  the  prolongation  of  every  affliction  and  distress,  and 
to  retard  the  return  of  the  national  prosperity.  New  institutions 
can  only  have  a  trial  in  seasons  of  ^anquillity  and  repose ;  war, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  state  of  crisis  that  unceasingly,  while  it 
lasts,  opposes  itself  to  every  regular  movement  of  the  body  poli- 
tic ;  and  every  nation  therefore  that  wishes  to  regenerate  its  in- 
stitutions, must  carefully  avoid  war.  But  never  was  the  general 
principle  so  applicable  as  to  us.  Our  constitution  is  not  yet 
firmly  established ;  our  constituted  authorities,  as  yet,  are  un- 
certain in  their  march,  and  the  law  obtains  not,  as  yet,  the  obe- 
dience which  doubtless  it  will  at  length  obtain,  when  it  has  be- 
come to  us  a  habit  and  a  duty ;  intestine  dissensions  agitate  our 
departments.  If  our  armies  are  fighting  abroad,  who  shall  re- 
strain the  seditious  at  home  ?  And  there  is  another  point  to  be 
considered,  that  of  the  finances :  our  finances  require  some  years 
of  repose  to  re-establish  them  in  any  order.  I  know  the  ppodi- 
gies  that  are  to  be  expected  from  the  valour  of  Frenchmen  fight- 
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ing  for  their  liberty ;  but  what,  if  the  war  is  to  become  general 
«Qd  we  are'  to  sustain  it  ?" 

The  deputy  then  went  on  to  show  (observe  the  reaaonablenea 
of  his  views),  that  the  first  hostilities  must  take  place  in  &»• 
bant ;  that  England  would  necessarily  interfere,  still  more,  it 
Holland  was  to  be  endangered ;  and  that  in  short,  everythii^ 
which  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  France,  would  neoessatily 
be  to  England  an  occasion  of  inquietude  and  of  arms.  "  And 
why,"  he  cried,  *'  why  thus  rush  into  a  war  ?  Why  call  dowE 
this  most  cruel  of  calamities  ?  Above  all,  why  say  that  it  is  iit- 
evitable,  while  all  the  powers  have  an  interest  opposed  to  i^ 
and  declare  that  they  wish  not  to  attack  us  ? 

"  A  concert  between  Austria  and  Prussia  is  supposed.  Ub 
doubt  the  nation  has  very  just  reason  to  complain  of  this  coali- 
tion of  kings ;  no  doubt  the  court  of  Vienna  has  been  wroo^ 
and  we  ought  not  to  suffer  her  to  usurp  a  sovereignty  over  bi 
by  an  interference  in  our  internal  administration.  But  sup- 
posing that  these  powers  refuse  to  renounce  this  concert,  would 
this  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  declaring  war  against  them  ?  An 
we  to  declare  it  for  a  mere  suspicion,  for  a  mere  menace  ibd 
has  no  real  meaning  ?  This  concert  is  but  a  system  defensin 
on  their  parts,  and  one  which  they  have  adopted  out  of  regard 
to  themselves,  not  hostility  to  us." 

These  last  few  sentences  of  the  deputy  are,  I  think,  decisiYe 
of  the  question,  as  to  the  necessity  of  tiie  war  on  the  part  d 
France.  I  do  not  say  the  exact  right,  but  the  prudence,  the 
expediency  of  it,  and  the  immediate  necessity  of  it.  I  mmt 
confess,  too,  my  reverence  for  the  great  maxim — "  justa  bella, 
quibus  necessaria." 

"Can  we  possibly  require  them,"  continues  the  deputy,  "in 
the  midst  of  the  general  effervescence  everywhere  visible  in 
France,  when  the  sounds  of  war  have  been  heard  within  these 
walls,  cau  we  possibly  require  foreign  powers  to  repose  upoa 
our  declaration,  that  we  will  renounce  all  schemes  of  conquest; 
require  them  to  take  no  defensive  measures,  while  the  ardour 
and  impetuosity  of  our  national  guards  is  eternally  menacing 
them  with  invasion  ?  The  truth  is,  that  if  after  aU  this  we 
attack  Austria,  we  shall  force  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  world  to 
unite  in  a  league  against  us ;  for  they  will  feel  that  their  thrones 
are  shaking  under  them,  and  that  they  have  a  common  cause  to 
maintain  in  this  struggle  between  liberty  and  despotism.  A 
iree  nation,  shall  it  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  neutrality,  as 
to  call  down  upon  neighbouring  nations  all  the  calamities  of  war, 
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to  revenge  itself  for  insult  offered  it  by  a  mere  minister  ?  Palse 
would  be  the  glory  that  could  arise  from  avenging  any  outrages 
of  a  nature  like  this.  Let  us  renounce  then  an  enterprise  which 
has  no  reasonable  object;  let  us  defend  ourselves  if  any  power 
should  dare  to  attack  us ;  this>  and  no  more.  If  with  this  we 
are  content,  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  have  no  war,  for  it  will 
be  the  interest  of  none  of  them  to  wage  it  against  us :  on' the 
contrary,  by  provoking  them  to  war,  we  shall  prejudice  our  own 
cause  in  the  eyes  of  all  neighbouring  nations ;  they  will  consider 
U8  as  aggressors ;  they  will  represent  us  as  a  restless  people,  that 
disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  in  contempt  of  treaties,  and  even 
of  our  own  laws.  You  will  then  have  to  combat,  not  only  the 
despots,  but  the  people  themselves,  armed  against  you  by  the 
hatred  which  you  wiU  so  naturally  inspire,  as  the  disturbers  of 
their  country's  repose." 

But  observations  of  this  calm  and  very  reasonable  nature,  often, 
as  you  will  have  remarked,  quite  prophetic,  were  in  vain  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  ever  thus  : 
and  it  was  the  deputy  who  rose  to  reply,  and  others  on  the  same 
side  the  question,  who  found,  as  usual,  an  audience  disposed  to 
listen  and  applaud.  The  violent  party  entirely  prevailed,  though 
at  this  period  peace  and  repose  might  have  been  the  preservation 
of  France  and  her  liberties ;  certainly  was  her  only  chance. 

And  now  I  stop  for  a  moment  to  observe,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, and  shall  have  for  ever  to  observe,  that  the  French  As- 
semblies and  French  people  rushed  into  aU  sorts  of  mistakes  and 
crimes,  not  from  want  of  able  and  virtuous  men  to  counsel  them 
aright— far  from  it — such  men  were  always  found;  and  were 
you  to  commit  the  error  of  supposing  otherwise,  you  would  not 
sufficiently  estimate  the  warning  that  this  French  Eevolution 
holds  up,  in  every  part  and  portion  of  it,  to  all  men  of  ardent 
minds,  if  they  mean  well.  Able  and  virtuous  counsellors,  who 
spoke  the  words  of  caution  and  moderation,  and  justice,  and  hu- 
manity, were  by  such  men  not  regarded ;  and  this  is  the  great 
lesson. 

On  the  whole  of  the  case  before  us  it  may  be  observed,  that  it 
is  truly  melancholy  to  see  a  great  question  like  this,  in  the  affairs 
of  mankind,  brought  to  an  issue  so  tremendous  as  that  of  war  ; 
to  see  that  the  parties  concerned,  all  of  them,  committed  the 
faults  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

It  was  the  business,  for  instance,  of  the  Girondists  and  Jaco- 
bins, to  have  left  the  German  powers  no  excuse  for  assisting  the 
emigrants ;  to  have  observed  minutely  all  the  relations  of  peace 
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and  amity  between  France  and  other  independent  pollers;  to 
have  violated  no  feudal  claims  and  no  ancient  treaties  :  and  not 
to  have  supposed,  that  the  world  was  to  be  submitted  on  a  sod- 
den, to  the  particular  system  of  their  new  opinions.  But  thdr 
conduct  was  very  differ^iit.  And  in  like  manner^  it  was  the 
business  of  the  German  powers  to  be  entirely  on  the  defensiTe; 
to  have  avowed  this  distinctly ;  to  have  abstained  from  all  me- 
nace ;  to  be  ready  to  repel  acts  of  aggression  on  their  possessioiu^ 
on  their  constitutions  of  government,  but  not  to  mingle  them- 
selves in  the  affairs  of  France ;  not  to  suppose  that  they  could 
separate  a  particular  knot  of  individuals,  the  Jacobins  for  in- 
stance, from  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  conceive  they  could  wage 
war  agdinst  one  of  their  clubs,  however  abominable,  without 
waging  war  against  the  kingdom. 

But  very  different  were  tJ^eir  views  and  systems ;  and  France 
and  £urope  were  long  the  victims,  and  the  most  unhappy  vic- 
tims, of  these  deplorable  and  somewhat  obvious  faults  in  both 
parties,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other. 

This  Austrian  war  was  the  first  great  turn  of  the  whole  con- 
test between  the  monarchical  and  popular  party,  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  I  have  therefore  called  your 
attention  to  it  very  particularly ;  it  must  be  well  considered 
My  opinion,  such  as  it  is,  I  have  stated  to  you.  It  was  left  to« 
much  by  the  language  of  Austria,  to  be,  to  the  rulers  of  France, 
a  question  of  prudence ;  but  it  was  not  decided  by  the  Girondisti 
as  prudence  would  have  dictated ;  not,  as  I  conceive,  it  ought  to 
have  been  :  not  with  a  due  attention  to  the  interests  of  France^ 
or  the  cause  of  their  Eevolution.  The  best  chance  for  those 
interests  was,  at  the  time,  the  constitution  of  La  Fayette.  It 
was  not  likely  to  stand  in  case  of  a  war ;  and  if  it  did  not  stand, 
a  wide  field  was  opened  for  every  species  of  anarchy  and  dis- 
order. 

This  is  a  very  serious  accusation  to  make  against  the  popular 
party  (by  which  words  I  shall  hereafter  always  mean  the  Gi- 
rondists and  Jacobins),  but  it  is  an  accusation  that  I  conceive  ii 
just. 

We  have  now  considered  the  first  great  subject  that  was  be 
fore  us,  the  Austrian  war. 

I  mentioned,  in  my  last  lecture,  that  the  struggle  betwe^i  the 
new  and  old  opinions  produced  also,  at  last,  the  insurrection  of 
the  10th  of  August,  and  the  dethronement  of  the  king. 

This  was  the  work  of  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins,  and 
the  Girondists  are  chiefly  responsible  for  it. 
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The  conduct  and  character  of  the  Girondists  will,  therefore, 
for  some  time,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  the  great  subject  of  our 
consideration. 

Their  great  measures  were— 

let.  The  war  with  Austria.     This  we  have  already  noticed. 

2ndly.  Their  two  decrees :  one  for  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  near  Paris ;  and  one  for  the  proscription  of  the  priests. 

Srdly.  The  irruption  into  the  palace  on  the  20th  of  June,  1792. 

And,  finally,  their  attack  of  the  palace  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1792,  and  dethronement  of  the  king. 

These  measures  must  be  all  considered,  and  they  will  occupy 
us  long. 

But  if  such  were  their  measures,  it  will  be  said,  what  doubt 
can  there  be  of  the  unpardonable  nature  of  their  conduct  ? — ^how 
can  this  be  made  a  question  ? 

The  difficulty  is  this.  The  conduct  that  is  blamed  in  the 
Girondists,  from  the  opening  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  its 
conclusion,  was  always  explained  and  justified  by  them  on  this 
principle,  that  a  counter-revolution  was  intended  by  the  court, 
and  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  act  as  they  did. 

IS'ow  this  intention  of  the  court  cannot  be  denied ;  and  here 
lies  the  difficulty. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  king  had  no  horror  like  that  of  a  civil 
war,  and  would  have  perished  on  a  scaffold  rather  than  ^the  blood 
of  his  subjects  should  be  shed ;  but  sentiments  of  this  humane 
and  benevolent  character  could  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to 
have  been  entertained  either  by  the  queen  or  the  great  body  of  . 
the  king's  more  immediate  ministers,  friends,  and  counsellors  ; 
and  the  return  of  the  old  regime  was  supposed  to  be,  in  their 
apprehension,  the  great  object  to  be  attained,  and  at  any  risk  or 
expense.  It  was  impossible  for  the  popular  party  not  to  con- 
clude that  the  king  and  the  court  were  intriguing  with  foreign 
powers;  and  though  some  of  them  might  duly  estimate i^he 
amiable  disposition  of  the  king,  it  was  natural,  it  was  not  un- 
reasonable for  them  to  believe,  that  his  mild  counsels,  and  even 
his  authority,  would  be  lost  amid  the  tumult  and  temptation  of 
any  successful  invasion  from  foreign  powers,  and  that  the  liber- 
ties of  France  would  be  gone  for  ever,  ' 

Here,  then,  is  the  difficulty  of  the  case.  We  may  say,  and, 
as  I  conceive,  with  perfect  justice,  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
to  the  Girondists,  and  more  especially  to  the  Jacobins,  '*  You 
over-rate  the  danger ;  neither  the  court  nor  the  foreign  powers 
are  bo  willing  or  so  able  to  attack  your  liberties  as  you  suppose. 
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You  yonrselyes,  by  your  fnry  and  ontrageous  behaviour  of  evay 
kind,  increase  the  danger,  and  in  fact  proToke  these!  foreiga 
powers,  and,  as  they  will  think,  oblige  them  to  attack  yon.  It 
is  not  in  this  manner  that  yon  can  best  defend  your  liberties." 
All  this,  and  much  more  than  all  this,  I  contend,  might  havB 
been  truly  said  to  the  popular  party,  of  whateyer  descripticHi; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  danger ;  it  is  impossible  to  saj 
that  a  counter-revolution  was  not  intended,  by  the  court  at  least: 
this  was  supposed  by  the  popular  party,  and  'acted  upon,  and 
sufficient  evidences  of  it,  though  of  a  general  nature,  now  exist; 
and  being  right  in  this  point,  they  cannot  be  dismissed  from  ov 
thoughts,  certainly  not  the  higher  Girondists  at  least,  as  with- 
out any  claim  to  be  heard,  and  as  mere  furious  revolutionists  and 
unprincipled  men  of  blood.  Their  views,  opinions,  and  feelings 
must  be  considered ;  and  as  this  can  only  be  done  amid  histories 
and  memoirs  of  the  most  contradictory  nature,  and  amid  crimes, 
and  cruelties,  and  horrors  of  the  most  revolting  kind,  very  great 
must  be  the  perplexity  and  the  hesitation  of  any  man  who  would 
show  a  proper  repugnance  to  violence,  bloodshed,  and  anarchy, 
and  yet  evince  a  due  respect  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  howey^ 
obscured ;  and,  finally,  who  would  endeavour  to  do  justice  to 
characters  of  every  description :  a  duty  this  last,  not  only  more 
particularly  incumbent  upon  those  who  read  or  write  history, 
but  incumbent  upon  men  at  all  times  and  on  every  occasion,  hoir- 
ever  difficult  and  painM  the  task  may  often  be. 

Such  is,  I  conceive,  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  of  the  Giron- 
dists ;  and  having  made  this  statement,  I  have  now  to  represent 
to  you  that  what  is  thus  urged  in*their  favour,  though  not  with- 
out its  weight,  is,  after  all,  not,  I  think,  a  sufficient  defence 
when  all  the  various  circumstances  of  the  case  are  regularly  and 
fairly  estimated. 

The  following  obseryations  may,  I  conceive,  be  made ;  and 
you  will,  I  hope,  remember  their  general  import,  when  you  come 
to  read  the  history,  and  judge  for  yourselves  how  far  they  are 
reasonable,  and  borne  out  by  the  facts  and  the  general  principles 
of  all  political  science. 

La  Fayette  and  his  friends  had  endeayoured,  as  I  have  for- 
merly said,  to  repair  their  mistakes,  when  thy  saw,  after  the 
flight  to  Varennes,  that  the  king's  throne  and  life  were  in  dan- 
ger, and  they  had  appeared  to  succeed :  a  republic  was  not  pro- 
claimed ;  the  violent  party  was  put  down  (put  down  by  ^iem\ 
and  the  constitution  was  proposed  to  the  king  and  accepted ; 
but  the  false  steps  these  Constitutionalists  had  made  during  the 
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Constituent  Assembly  could  never  afterwards  be  recovered.  The 
king  had  shown,  by  his  flight,  that  he  could  not  reconcile  him- 
self to  their  notions  of  liberty,  at  least,  to  their  practical  exposi- 
tion of  them ;  and  when  the  Legislative  Assembly  met,  the  more 
popular  party  in  and  out  of  the  Assembly  would  never  place  any 
confidence  in  him,  whatever  might  be  either  his  professions  or 
his  measures ;  and  their  only  concern  and  only  duty,  as  they 
thought,  was  to  prevent  him  and  the  court,  between  whom  they 
would  see  no  difference,  from  making  a  counter-revolution. 
This  could  best  be  done,  as  they  unhappily  imagined,  by  vilify- 
ing his  office  and  diminishing  his  power,  by  questioning  the  ex- 
pediency and  resisting  the  operation  even  of  the  prerogatives  in- 
trusted to  him  by  the  constitution.  And,  most  unfortunately, 
not  only  may  these  remarks  be  applied  to  the  Girondists,  and 
even  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  general,  but  still  more  may 
they  be  applied  to  another  party,  the  Jacobins,  who  were  ranged 
beyond  the  Girondists,  and  who  seemed  to  have  no  wish  but  to 
bring  matters  to  an  issue  as  soon  as  possible,  dethrone  the  king, 
probably  erect  a  republic,  at  all  events  dissolve  the  monarchy 
first,  and  take  the  chances,  whatever  they  might  be,  that  were 
to  result  from  it.  Such  was  the  afflicting  situation  of  things 
from  the  moment  the  Legislative  Assembly  met.  With  every 
hour  they  grew  worse.  The  great  and  only  hope  for  France, 
for  its  peace,  and  the  best  interests  of  its  freeedom,  was,  then  at 
least,  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  of  La  Fayette  ;  but  iti 
was  too  popular  for  the  court,  and  not  sufficiently  so  for  the  pa- 
triotic party ;  and,  lastly,  the  king  himself  never  approved  it ; 
it  afforded  him  no  adequate  protection :  stiU,  having  publicly  ac- 
cepted it,  he  told  his  ministers,  as  I  have  already  mentioned  to 
jou,  at  the  opening  of  this  second  Assembly,  when  questioned 
by  them  confidentially  on  the  subject,  that  he  meant  faithfully 
to  adhere  to  it ;  and  at  that  time  he  was  sincere ;  but  the  eternal 
distrust  and  continually  increasing  violence  of  the  Assembly  and 
of  the  clubs  made  him  lose  all  hope  of  any  comfortable  exercise 
of  his  authority  to  be  derived  from  the  popular  party,  all  hope 
of  the  constitution,  and  all  good  opinion  of  the  patriots,  of  What- 
ever description.  All  the  pleasures  of  existence  itself  were  at 
an  end.  He  feared  for  the  lives  of  his  queen  and  family ;  he 
had  no  expectation  of  long  preserving  his  own.  With  every 
hour  his  difficulties  and  dangers  increased.  Did  he  strive  to  sa- 
crifice to  popularity,  he  could  only  do  so  by  weakening  what 
power  was  left  him ;  did  he  attempt  to  assert  his  prerogative,  he 
only  provoked  resistance,  and  in  no  struggle  could  possibly  suc- 
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eeed.  He  was  in  bo  unhappy  a  aituation,  that  reafionable  mea- 
sures appeared  of  no  use,  and  mistakes  were  fatal. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  during  the  latter  part  of  1791 
and  early  part  of  1792 ;  and  when  you  come  to  read  the  history, 
you  will  see  the  king  at  last  obliged  to  propitiate  the  Girondists 
and  the  violent  party  by  choosing  a  new  set  of  ministers  from 
amoDg  themselves,  Dumourier,  Eoland,  and  others,  who  had 
their  confidence,  not  his ;  and  you  have  then  war  declared  with 
the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  which  was  their  measure, 
not  his.  The  king  was  visibly  affected,  when  he  came  to  an. 
nounce  it  to  the  Assembly.  The  war,  as  he  must  have  seen, 
only  multiplied  the  chances  of  his  dethronement ;  it  had,  on  that 
very  account,  been  urged  on  by  the  Girondist  Brissot,  as  he 
himself  afterwards  proclaimed. 

The  war  was  declared ;  and  you  have  next  to  observe  the  two 
famous  decrees  which  I  have  mentioned.  These  were  presented 
to  the  king :  the  one  for  the  formation  of  a  camp  with  a  large 
body  of  men  near  Paris ;  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the 
BODJuring  priests  out  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  to  be  done  upon 
the  slightest  grounds;  it  was  sufficient  (e.  g.)  that  a  representation 
was  made  to  the  municipality  from  twenty  people  of  the  district. 
The  first  (the  decree  of  the  camp)  appeared  to  the  king  a  scheme 
to  collect  an  armed  force  for  his  destruction ;  the  other,  to  vio- 
late every  feeling  of  religion  or  justice  that  he  could  be  supposed 
to  entertain.  He  refused  his  sanction ;  and  there  was  at  last  an 
insurrection  and  an  attack  made  upon  him  on  the  20th  of  June, 
in  his  palace,  to  oblige  him  to  give  this  sanction,  or,  in  ease  he 
continued  to  refuse  it,  to  take  the  chances,  in  the  confusion  and 
the  tumult,  of  at  least  dethroning  him.  Finally,  as  the  insur- 
rection answered  neither  of  these  purposes,  we  at  last  see  the 
palace  actually  stormed  on  the  10th  of  August,  the  kiug  obliged 
to  fly  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  his  powers  and  office  sus- 
pended, a  new  Assembly  called,  and  the  king  then,  immediately 
on  its  meeting,  dethroned  and  imprisoned.  These  are,  in  a  few 
words,  the  main  events  that  we  are  now  to  consider ;  and,  though 
nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  different  accounts  we 
have  to  peruse,  any  real  friend  to  liberty  will  find  his  mind,  I 
think,  not  a  little  perplexed  on  account  of  the  difficulty  I  have 
described  to  you,  and  even  wearied,  amid  the  opposite  sentiments 
and  representations  by  which  he  will  see  himself  surounded,  each 
plausible  in  its  turn,  and  each  well  fitted  to  attract  his  83rmpatiiy ; 
if  on  the  one  side  he  is  unable,  as  a  friend  to  freedom,  to  wish 
for  a  counter-revolution,  and  again  on  the  other,  not  satisfied 
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that  the  Eevolution  should  proceed  on  a  system  of  violence  and 
tumult.  It  is  now,  however,  again  incumbent  on  me  to  offer 
you  my  opinion,  which,  on  the  wholp  of  the  case,  is  entirely 
against  the  Girondists. 

!For  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  their  conduct  altogether, 
from  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  was  marked 
by  violence  and  unreasonableness ;  that  they  always  acted,  as  if 
both  the  king  and  the  constitution,  sooner  or  later,  were  to  be 
disposed  of  and  set  aside.  "While  their  cry  was  continually  in 
favour  of  the  constitution,  they  never  suffered  it  to  be  fairly 
tried ;  and  when  they  availed  themselves  of  what  they  thought 
their  right,  to  go  to  war  with  Austria,  the  most  fatal  measure, 
as  they  knew,  both  to  the  king  and  the  constitution,  they  never 
properly  joined  La  Fayette  and  the  Constitutionalists,  though 
the  majority  at  this  time  both  in  and  out  of  the  Assembly.  Those 
Constitutionalists  were  as  determined  as  they  could  be,  to  beat 
off  all  foreign  invaders ;  and  this  was  a  bond  of  union  sufficient, 
if  they  had  taken  reasonable  views  of  the  best  interests  of  France. 

Men  having  the  independence  and  freedom  of  France  at  heart, 
and  seeing  both  menaced  by  the  court  and  the  foreign  powers 
(and  this  is  the  case  of  the  Girondists),  should  have  made  every 
sacrifice  to  secure  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  those  who 
had  the  same  objects  in  view,  and  particularly  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalists, who  had  actually  framed  the  constitution,  and  had  no 
hope,  nor  wish,  nor  system,  but  to  defend  it.  Instead  of  thus 
uniting  their  strength  with  La  Fayette  and  his  friends,  and  in- 
stead of  exhibiting  this  regular,  reasonable,  lawful  defence  of 
the  independence  and  liberties  of  their  country,  they  could  see 
no  better  mode  to  adopt,  than  violent  speeches  against  the  king, 
than  menacing  his  life  if  he  did  not  assent  to  their  decrees,  caU- 
ing  out  the  people  to  assault  his  palace,  and,  amid  the  horror  of 
an  insurrection,  proceeding  to  dethrone  him. 

This  is  not,  I  think,  an  unfair  view  of  their  conduct,  and  I 
do  not  see  the  circumstances  in  their  situation  by  which  it  can 
be  justified.  There  are  no  circumstances,  perhaps,  that  could 
justify  a  resort  to  such  counsels  of  anarchy  and  blood ;  but  even 
at  the  last,  when  they  might  say  they  were  proscribed  by  the 
.  allied  powers,  and  were  only  standing  on  their  defence,  still  their 
proper  answer  and  defence  was  joining,  with  all  their  strength 
and  influence,  the  Constitutionalists  in  the  Assembly ;  and  join- 
ing with  all  Iheir  spirit  and  their  courage,  La  Fayette  and  the 
regular  armies  of  their  country,  who  were  opposed  to  those  allied 
powers  in  the  field. 
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Eren  amid  the  king's  ministerB  and  friends,  they  mnst  ban 
been  well  aware,  that  there  were  many  who  wished  well  to  tin 
constitution  and  the  liberties  of  IPrance.  Malouet  and  othen^ 
who  were  even  in  the  king*s  counsels,  had  no  desire  to  see 
return  of  the  old  regime ;  and  if  at  last  such  men  appeared  to  \ 
driven  to  favour  any  counsels  that  could  save  them  from  mob 
and  insurrections,  and  from  the  Bevolution  (such  as  the  Bevdi 
tion  seemed  likely  to  become),  this  was  owing  (the  Girondui 
should  have  seen)  to  their  own  original  violence  and 
ableness ;  in  a  word,  to  their  own  republican  tone  and 
from  the  first  opening  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Such  is,  I  confess,  my  own  particular  view  of  the  case, 
of  the  Girondists,  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  popi 
party  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  (I  say  nothing  of  the  Jacobi 
it  is  unnecessary) ;  and  these  are  my  accusations,  serious  inf 
if  they  are  just,  and  well  fitted  to  be  a  warning  to  men  of  ~ 
and  ardent  minds,  such  as  naturally  engage  in  revolutions; 
who,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  instances  before  us,  are 
to  the  chance  of  being  mixed  with,  or  soon  insensibly  becominj 
from  the  supposed  necessities  of  their  situation,  men  of 
and  blood. 

I  have  now  stated,  as  I  conceive,  the  case  of  the  Giron( 
and  offered  you  an  opinion  upon  it.    We  will  now  proceed. 

The  opinion  I  have  offered  you  will  continuaUy  make  i 
appearance  in  the  general  description  I  shall  give  of  the 
scenes  of  the  history.     This  sort  of  repetition  you  must  exi 
for  it  is  not  very  possible  to  avoid  it ;  and  the  better  to  enal 
you  to  consider  the  subject,  I  will  now  immediately  menti( 
the  books  and  memoirs  which  in  my  opinion,  you  can 
with  the  best  advantage. 

It  is  at  this  point  of  your  progress  that  you  must  turn, 
to  the  Memoirs  of  M*.  Eoland,  and  afterwards  of  Dumoi 
M*.  Roland  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  women  of 
extraordinary  times,  and  Dumourier  was  a  man  of  great  abilil 
who  acted  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  them.  The  character 
the  first  is  easily  estimated.  She  was  a  person  of  very  sf 
sensibility,  of  great  talents,  and  a  passionate  admirer  of  ~" 
but  on  the  republican  model.  It  is,  however,  not  so  easy 
judge  of  the  minister  Dumourier :  his  talents  are  clear  and  un- 
doubted, but  not  so  his  virtues.  I  conceive,  however,  that  he 
meant  well  to  the  king  and  to  his  country ;  it  is  difficult  to  those 
who  read  his  Memoirs  to  suppose  otherwise.  You  must  also 
turn  to  the  Memoirs  of  Barbaroux.     And,  in  opposition  to  aU 
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these  works,  yon  must  consider  the  representations  of  Bertrand 
de  Moleyille,  the  king's  confidential  minister  and  friend  As  an 
estimate  of  the  whole,  you  may  refer  to  the  second  volume  of 
Thiers,  which,  though  I  need  not  subscribe  to  all  its  opinions,  I 
may  still  think  very  able  and  deserving  of  your  attention.  You 
will,  of  course,  continue  your  perusal  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  and  the  History  by  the  Two  Friends  of 
Liberty.  Other  writers  and  memoirs  wUl  present  themselvesy 
but  to  these  I  refer  you  in  the  first  place. 

The  part  of  the  work  of  M*.  Roland  that  is  to  our  present 
purpose,  is  her  account  of  the  first  ministry  of  Eoland  and  her 
portraits,  where  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde  party  find  their 
place.  Every  word  is  to  be  observed,  for  the  whole  is  the  best 
and  most  fsivourable  representation  we  can  possibly  have,  of  the 
views  and  conduct  of  the  Girondists.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  M*.  Roland  was  the  most  pure  in  principle,  and*  the  most 
powerful  in  talents  of  all  the  party ;  and  her  statements  and 
opinions  must  therefore  be  attended  to.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
(I  must  repeat)  to  derive  instruction  from  history,  unless  we 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  different  actors  in  the  scene,  and 
weigh  and  examine  what  they  consider  the  proper  state  of 
their  case. 

M*.  Roland  and  her  husband  had  been  brought  to  Paris,  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  during  the  earlier  seven 
months  of  1791,  had  retired  in  September,  and  returned  in 
December. 

About  the  middle  of  the  March  of  the  next  year  (of  March 
1792),  they  were  told,  she  says,  by  one  of  their  friends,  that  the 
court  thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  effort  for  popularity,  and 
.  was  ready  to  take  Jacobin  ministers ;  that  the  court  probably 
wished  to  receive  the  worst,  and  the  patriotic  party  to  provide 
the  best ;  that  Roland  was  fixed  upon  as  one.  Brissot  and  Du- 
mourier  waited  upon  him,  and  the  arrangement  was  made.  She 
disliked  and  distrusted  Dumourier  from  the  first;  represents 
what  passed  at  the  ca})inet  councils  of  the  king,  as  more  like  the 
chit-chat  conversation  of  a  drawing-room  than  the  deliberations 
of  a  set  of  statesmen ;  but  describes  the  king  as  having  quite 
made  a  conquest  of  Rdand  and  Clavi^re.  "  *  Good  God !'  I  often 
cried  to  them,''  she  says,  "  when  I  saw  them  going  to  council^ 
'  you  seem  to  me  always  ready  to  do  some  foolish  thing  or  other.* 
For  my  part,"  she  continues,  "  I  could  never  have  any  faith  in 
a  constitutional  king,  made  out  of  one  bom  under  despotism, 
educated  for  it,  and  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  it.    Louis 
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XYI.  mnst  have  been  a  man  hr  above  the  ynlgar,  to  haTe  m- 
oerely  wished  a  oonstitation  that  restrained  his  power ;  and  had 
he  been  such  a  man,  he  would  never  have  sofiEered  the  events  to 
take  place  which  led  to  the  formation  of  such  a  oonstitatifHi.*' 
In  another  part  of  her  work  she  says,  **  that  she  always  appealed 
to  the  king's  flight  to  Yarennes  as  decisive  of  the  point." 

Now  here,  I  Uiink,  we  have  the  whole  of  the  case.  Howeva 
her  hnsband  and  his  Mends  might  appear  to  M*.  Boland  to  be 
thrown  off  their  guard  by  the  agreeable  manner  and  apparent 
patriotism  of  the  king,  neither  they  nor  any  of  the  party,  nor 
even  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  itself,  ever  acted 
on  any  other  principles  but  those  which  she  has  here  henelf 
expressed  and  described  as  her  own, — those  of  total  distrust  and 
suspicion.  And  this  was,  I  conceive,  their  fault,  though  a  na- 
tural one :  they  never  gave  either  the  king  or  the  constitution  a 
fair  trial.  '  To  hope  notiiing,  to  believe  nothing,  and  to  risk  nt)- 
thing,  was  not  to  give  either  a  fair  trial ;  it  was  not  to  reconcile 
the  king  to  his  fate,  but  the  contrary — ^it  was  to  expose  him  to 
the  temptation,  it  was  almost  to  lay  him  under  the  necessity  of 
turning  to  foreign  powers  for  assistance ;  it  was  to  dispose  and 
oblige  those  powers,  in  like  manner,  to  come  to  his  relief;  it 
was  to  pursue  coimsels,  that  while  they  appeared  to  defend  Ihe 
Bevolution,  could  only  lead  to  some  dreadM  termination  of  it> 
some  disgraceful  or  appalling  crisis,  some  attempt  to  dethrooA 
the  king,  a  civil  war,  perhaps  a  return  to  the  old  despotism. 

The  two  points  on  which  you  are  now  to  fix  your  attention 
are  the  two  celebrated  decrees.  I  have  already  mentioned  th^a: 
that,  for  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men  near 
Paris,  and  that  of  the  proscription  of  the  priests.  These  wen 
the  great  measures  of  the  Girondists. 

The  king  could  not  be  brought  to  sanction  them.  The  fint 
he  thought  inconsistent  with  his  existence  as  a  king  of  'Ftbuca; 
the  other,  with  his  principles  of  justice  and  religion,  as  a  ma 
and  a  Christian :  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  popular  party  hcU 
these  measures  to  be  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  country  and 
the  success  of  the  Revolution ;  and  the  king's  resistance  to  thea^ 
as  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  intentions  to  produce  a  counter-ievo* 
lution  by  means  of  the  allied  powers,  whose  armies  were  not 
approaching. 

This  was  a  dreadful  crisis  to  which  matters  were  reduced ;  nor 
will  the  student,  even  now,  at  the  distance  of  time  aud  places 
be  without  his  perplexity,  when  he  has  the  two  following  grcit 
leading  jDacts,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  held  up  to  hii 
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consideration ;  for  instance,  that,  first,  the  popular  party  were 
read/y  (all  of  them),  were  desirous  (many  of  them)  to  dethrone 
the  king ;  and  again,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  court  was  in- 
tending a  counter-revolution,  and  the  forces  of  the  allied  powers 
actually  on  their  march  to  Paris.  He  will  not,  I  say,  be  with- 
out his  perplexity. 

Each  party  might  now  be  perfectly  sincere  in  their  opposite 
representations  of  the  nature  of  these  decrees,  and  their  parti- 
cular views  be  now  but  too  irreconcilable.  But  what  we  con- 
tend for  is,  that  the  violence  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  of 
the  Girondists,  from  the  first  of  their  sitting,  brought  matters  to 
this  deplorable  crisis ;  that  such  violence  is,  therefore,  the  pro- 
per subject  of  our  censure ;  but,  after  this  censure  has  been 
pronounced,  the  nature  of  their  conduct  now,  at  ihi%  particular 
moment,  and  on  this  particular  subject  of  the  camp,  is  much  more 
doubtful. 

"With  M*.  Eoland  and  with  the  party  these  decrees  were  every- 
thing ;  they  are  the  great  subject  of  all  the  very  interesting  por- 
tion of  her  memoirs  now  before  us ;  they  gave  occasion  to  her  two 
very  celebrated  letters  to  the  king ;  they  caused  the  dismissal  of 
Boland  and  his  Mends  from  the  ministry ;  and  they  were  the 
cause,  they  were  the  justification  produced,  of  the  insurrection 
of  the  20th  of  June,  and  (with  the  assistance  of  the  approach  of 
the  combined  armies)  of  the  attack  on  the  TuiUeries,  and  the  de- 
thronement of  the  king.  Observe  the  views  and  language  of 
M*.  Eoland. 

"  Troubles,"  she  says,  "  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  the 
dispositions  of  the  enemy,  rendered  some  decisive  decrees  neces- 
sary ;  tlte  king's  refusal  to  sanction  them  unmasked  him  com-^ 
pletely :  his  good  faith  had  already  become  suspected  by  those 
of  his  ministers  who  had  before  been  led  to  suppose  it  real." 
She  then  gives  an  accent  of  the  celebrated  letter  to  the  king 
which  she  herself  drew  up,  and  of  all  that  passed  on  the  occa- 
sion.  There  were  originally  two  letters;  you  will  see  them 
both  in  the  notes  of  her  Memoirs :  the  second  was  presented  to 
the  king.  What  I  wish  you  to  remark  is  the  sincerity  with 
which  M*.  Eoland  seems  to  have  drawn  up  the  letter.  "  It  is  a 
very  bold  measure,"  said  Pache  to  her.  "Bold,**  she  replied, 
''  no  doubt,  but  it  is  just  and  necessary ;  what  signifies  anything 
else  ?"  "  I  am  convinced,"  she  says  afterwards,  '*  and  I  con- 
ceive the  event  has  proved  it,  that  thi^  letter  has  contributed 
extremely  to  enlighten  France  ;  it  proposed  to  the  king,  with  so 
much  force  and  good  sense,  what  the  king's  own  interest  should 
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hare  taught  bim  to  do,  that  one  may  see  clearly  that  he  wonU 
have  acceided  to  it  had  he  not  been  determined  against  Ihe  cm- 
Btitation,  determined  not  to  maintain  it.'' 

The  letter  was  sent  on  the  11th  of  June  :  Eoland  was  dtf- 
missed.  But  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  mob  broke  into  the  pakoe 
to  oblige  the  king  to  sanction  the  two  decrees.  The  king  appeaa 
now  to  have  been  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  popular  party ;  eTea 
his  body  guard  of  one  thousand  eight  himdred  men,  which  the 
constitution  allowed  him,  had  been,  under  proper  pretences  (the 
king  unable  to  resist),  disbanded  :  there  seem  to  have  been  i« 
means  left  him  to  support  his  authority ;  yet  If*.  Boland  during 
all  this  time  almost  despaired  of  the  patnotic  cause,  and  writs 
thus :  "  and  this  is  a  sort  of  proof,  by  the  way,  of  the  sinoeritj 
with  which  she  and  the  leading  Girondists,  at  least  proposed  and 
urged  on. these  decrees." 

"  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  July,"  she  says,  "  that 
seeing  affairs  get  worse  from  the  perfidy  of  the  court,  the  ad- 
Tance  of  the  foreign  forces,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  Assembly, 
we  set  ourselves  to  consider  where  Liberty  might  fly  to,  m^aaoed 
as  she  was.  We  often  talked  with  Barbaroux  and  Serran  of  the 
excellent  disposition  of  the  south,  of  the  energy  of  the  depaii* 
ments  in  that  part  of  France,  and  of  the  facilities  there  afforded 
for  founding  a  republic  if  the  court  should  triumph  and  subdue 
the  north  and  Paris.  We  took  the  maps,  studied  the  mihtaiy 
positions,  &o.  &c.,  and  we  all  agreed,  that  after  a  Eerolution 
that  has  afforded  us  such  vast  hopes  and  expectations,  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  fall  back  into  slavery ;  that  every  thing  mu^ 
be  attempted  to  establish,  somewhere  or  other,  a  goyemmoit 
that  was  free.  ^  That  must  be  our  resource,'  replied  Bcfibaroui, 
'  if  the  Marsellois,  that  I  have  accompanied  here,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently seconded  by  the  Parisians  to  overpower  the  court :  this^ 
however,  I  hope  will  not  be  the  case,  and  that  we  shall  have  a 
convention  that  will  give  us  a  republic  for  the  whole  of  France." 

**  We  could  see,'*  continues  M*.  Roland,  "  without  any  further 
explanation,  that  an  insurrection  was  intended ;  indeed  it  ap- 
peared inevitable,  as  the  court  was  making  preparations  wbick 
indicated  a  design  of  overpowering  us  by  force.  It  wiU  be  said, 
indeed,"  she  subjoins,  "  that  the  court  was  acting  in  self-de- 
fence; but  the  idea  of  &Dy  attack  upon  the  court  would  either 
never  have  occurred  to  any  one,  or  at  least  would  never  hare 
been  taken  up  by  the  people,  if  the  king  and  his  ministers  had 
executed  the  constitution  faithfully.  The  firmest  iBepubhcanS) 
however  aware  of  its  faults,  wished  only  for  the  constitution  for 
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the  time,  and  wovld  have  waited  for  ameliorations  in  it  from 
time  and  experience." 

A  corresponding  passage  occurs  in  the  Memoirs  of  Barbaronx. 
'♦Roland  asked  me,"  says  he,  "what  I  thought  of  France,  and 
of  the  means  of  saving  her.  I  opened  my  heart  to  him,  and  in 
return  he  said  to  me,  *  Liberty  is  lost  if  we  do  not  instantly 
counteract  these  plots  of  the  court.  La  Fayette  is  meditating 
treason  in  the  north ;  the  army  of  the  centre  is  disorganized ; 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  Austrians  Arom  being  here  in  six 
weeks.  And  have  we  been  labouring,'  he  continued,  *  for  three 
years  together  at  this  noble  Revolution,  only  to  see  it  overturned 
in  a  day  ?  If  liberty  perish  in  France,  it  is  for  ever  lost  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  aU  the  hopes  of  the  philosophers  are  de- 
ceived ;  a  tyranny  the  most  cruel  will  fall  heavy  upon  the  earth. 
Let  us  prevent  a  calamity  like  this ;  let  us  arm  Paris  and  the 
departments  of  the  north ;  and  if  they  fall,  let  us  carry  away 
to  the  south  the  image  of  Liberty,  and  somewhere  or  other  let 
us  found  there  a  colony  of  men  that  are  free.'  At  these  words 
the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  so  did  those  of  M*.  Ro- 
land, affected  by  the  same  sentiment,  and  mine  also.  What 
consolation  in  these  effusions  of  confidence  when  the  heart  is  in 
ajQiiction ! 

"I  drew  a  picture  therefore,"  says  Barbaroux,  "of  the  re- 
sources of  the  departments,  and  of  our  hopes,"  &c. 

These  I  consider  as  very  striking  paragraphs,  as  showing  very 
clearly  what  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  Girondists  were, 
giving  them  every  credit  they  could  desire,  and  as  exhibiting, 
Sierefore,  a  memorable  and  edifying  picture  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  those  who  engage  in  political  concerns  may  be  ani- 
mated. The  Girondists,  instead  of  making  it  their  study,  from 
the  first  of  their  meeting  in  October,  1791,  to  reconcile  the  king 
to  the  constitution,  by  every  possible  attention,  on  their  part,  to 
what  they  knew  must  naturally  be  his  prejudices,  if  such  they 
chose  to  call  them,  began  with  very  offensive  behaviour,  and 
never  ceased  their  opposition  tiU  they  at  last  arrived  at  the 
pitch  of  excitement  here  displayed,  and  were  ready  for  any  en- 
terprise of  violence  and  blood,  if  necessary  to  secure  their  ob- 
jects :  an  awful  lesson  this.  M'.  Roland  sees  a  young  man, 
Barbaroux,  just  come  up  from  the  south,  actually  preparing  an 
insurrection  without  the  slightest  emotion  or  remark  addressed 
to  him  on  the  subject.  Her  husband  votes  that  La  Fayette  is 
meditating  treason,  though  the  very  constitution,  they  both  talk 
of  maintaining,  was  his  work,  and  though  he  was  the  most  dis- 
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tingoished  Mend  of  £reedom  then  in  existence.  Idonotaif 
that  the  king  was  not,  from  the  furst  meeting  of  the  LegialfltLii 
Assembly,  a  proper  object  of  suspicion,  and  for  the  reasons  ]L\ 
Eoland  mentions ;  I  do  not  say  that  a  coimter-reTolutioiiTai 
not  always  to  be  dreaded,  that  the  invading  armies  were  not,  ifc 
all  events,  to  be  resisted ;  but  I  say  that  the  Girondists,  W 
the  first,  contributed  to  increase  and  produce  the  very  difficnltia 
and  dangers  by  which  they  can  alone  attempt  to  defend  thdf 
conduct ;  that  they  never  were  the  friends  of  the  constitution «( 
1791 ;  fiiat  they,  on  the  contrary,  insensibly,  and  at  kstTiaMji 
brought  about  its  overthrow,  and  were,  therefore,  the  real  eiu* 
mies  of  the  liberties  of  France,  as  matters  then  stood;  thatthejf 
BO  conducted  themselves,  that  they  have  generally  be«n  cosfl* 
dered  as  Bepublicans,  as  even  disposed  to  introduce  a  repubb 
into  France  from  the  first :  however  this  maybe,  I  contend  that 
to  conduct  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  so  consideiedi 
to  be  insensible  to  the  very  popular  nature  of  the  oonstitatioit 
as  it  was  left  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  to  the  very  gieat 
importance  of  some  return  to  peace  and  order,  to  be  so  indifiM 
to  the  dangers  and  calamities  that  were  to  be  expected  fromtk 
violence  and  disposition  to  anarchy  which  they  saw  in  the  J9f» 
bin  party,  all  this,  I  contend,  was  a  blindness  and  a  rage  of  en- 
thusiasm, to  say  the  best  of  it,  which  should  for  ever  operate  tf 
a  warning  to  all  who  engage  in  political  concerns,  more  parii' 
cularly  when  any  alterations  in  t^e  constitution  of  their  cow^ 
are  intended. 

I  will  now,  before  I  conclude,  remind  you  of  the  Memoiarf 
Dumourier.  You  may  begin  with  the  fifth  chapter.  I  vili 
give  you  an  extract  from  his  work,  which  will  show  youbuttm 
plainly  the  dreadful  perplexities  and  even  agonies  of  miudthifc 
must  have  belonged  to  these  unhappy  times. 

Dumourier  was  called  into  power,  with  Eoland  and  ^ 
Girondists,  with  what  was  called  the  Jacobin  or  Sans-ciiiotii 
ministry ;  and  I  see  not  how  we  are  to  deny  him  the  praise  o^ 
having  first  made  every  effort  to  save  the  monarch,  and  tbis 
being,  as  he  thought,  impossible,  of  having  then  endeavoiM 
by  joining  the  army,  to  save  his  country  from  her  invaders. 

He  became  a  minister  on  the  16th  of  March.  The  kingun^ 
court  were  prepossessed  against  him.  He  declared  to  LoaH' 
from  the  first,  '*  that  he  was  the  zealous  servant  of  his  maj^s^r 
but  that  he  belonged  to  the  nation;  that  he  would  speak  no 
language  but  of  liberty  and  the  constitution."  "  I  like  par 
frankness,"  replied  the  king;  *'  I,  too,  wish  only  for  the  &^ 
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stitutioa."  The  queen  next  chose  to  see  him.  He  found  her 
alone,  extremely  agitated,  her  colour  high ;  and  he  represents 
himself  as  deeply  ^ected  by  what  were  evidently  the  sufferings 
of  the  unfortunate  princess. 

"  You  are  all-powerful,"  she  said,  in  a  majestic  and  irritated 
tone,  "  but  it  is  by  favour  of  the  people,  who  soon  demolish 
their  idols.  Your  existence  depends  on  your  behaviour.  They 
tell  me  you  have  good  talents.  You  must  be  aware  that  neither 
the  king  nor  I  can  bear  these  novelties  nor  the  constitution ;  I 
tell  you  so  frankly :  take  your  side."  The  queen  must  have 
here  supposed  that  the  allied  powers  were  to  interfere  and  to  be 
BuccessM.  "  I  stand,"  replied  Dumourier,  "  before  the  king 
and  the  nation,  but  I  belong  to  my  country.  Your  safety  de- 
pends on  the  constitution.  Far  fix)m  being  a  calamity,  it  will 
be  a  happiness  to  the  king  and  his  glory."  *'  It  will  not  stand," 
said  the  irritated  queen  ;  "  take  care  of  yourself."  ^'  I  am  more 
than  fifty  years  old,"  replied  the  minister ;  *'  my  responsibility 
as  such  is,  I  know,  not  the  greatest  of  my  dangers."  **  What 
can  you  say  worse  of  me  ?"  cried  the  queen  :  **  do  you  think 
me  capable  of  having  you  assassinated  r"  and  the  tears  started 
to  her  eyes. 

"  God  forbid,"  replied  the  minister,  agitated  as  much  as  the 
queen  herself,  "  that  I  should  do  you  such  cruel  wrong.  The 
character  of  your  majesty  is  grand  and  noble ;  you  have  given 
heroic  proo&  of  it,  and  they  have  bound  me  to  you."  The 
queen  grew  calm.  This  was  in  the  main  the  conversation  that 
passed,  at  least  as  Dumourier  has  related  it ;  and  the  minister 
had  then  an  opportunity  of  explaining  what  he  thought  was  the 
situation  of  herself  and  the  king;  that  there  was  no  separating 
their  interests  from  those  of  the  nation :  in  other  words,  that 
the  constitution  must  be  made  to  stand,  and  that  there  must  be 
no  'counter-revolution.  The  queen  seemed  at  last  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  what  the  minister  said ;  but  the  horrible 
publications  of  Marat  and  the  Jacobins  soon  revived  all  her  un- 
fortunate opinions. 

They  were  but  too  natural.  *'I  am  quite  overcome,"  said 
the  queen  to  the  minister  one  day  in  the  presence  of  the  king ; 
"  I  cannot  even  show  myself  at  the  window.  It  was  but  yes- 
terday I  did  so,  and  to  get  a  little  air,  when  one  of  the  can- 
noniers,  after  a  gross  insult,  told  me,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
himto  have  my  head  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet.  That  terrible 
garden  there :  on  one  side  I  see  a  man  mounted  in  a  chair, 
leading  aloud  all  sort  of  terrible  things  against  us ;  on  the  other, 
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tome  officer  or  abb6  dragged  into  one  of  the  basins  in  the  midifc 
of  abuse  and  blows ;  and  all  this  time  you  see  others  playing  il 
football,  quite  unconoemed.  What  a  residence  to  be  placed  in! 
and  what  a  people  I"  Damonrier  had  nothing  to  answer;  wliil 
oonld  he  answer  }**  but  still  he  returned  always  to  the  saai 
point,  and  advised  that  a  common  cause  should  be  made  irift 
the  Assembly,  always  looking  upon  a  counter  revolution  as  m 
possible.  Now  for  Dumourier  to  think  thus,  and  to  act  iqMI 
his  opinions  so  early  as  the  spring  of  1792,  was  to  show  gni 
sagacity  and  firmness. 

The  great  question  was,  as  you  haye  already  seen,  what  ws 
the  king  to  do  on  the  subject  of  the  two  decrees ;  and  DmnoniMi 
seems  to  haye  fought  ti^e  battle  of  his  unhappy  master  vift 
great  spirit  and  ability  at  the  council  board.  He  reproachel 
tiie  minister  Servan  for  having  proposed  the  decree  of  the  csn% 
without  haying  first  taken  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  witiwvt 
having  received  eyen  the  sanction  of  his  own  colleagues;  td 
he  startled  even  the  Girondists  themsdves,  by  remonstxatiiv 
with  them  on  their  folly  in  attempting  to  bring  twenty  thousaai 
feder^  to  form  a  camp  near  Paris,  nineteen  thousand  of  wkoa 
would  be  Jacobins,  of  whom  the  first  daring,  ambitious  nAJ 
would  be  able  to  avail  himself,  and  probably  destroy  the  authfli 
of  the  decree  themselves ;  and  this  troop,  too,  to  be  brought  1^ 
Paris,  while  the  armies  were  weak  and  the  frontiers  bare. 

Such  were  the  terms  in  which  Dumourier  expressed  hinwlt 
at  the  council-board ;  and  the  result  at  last  was,  that  Dumouns 
was  summoned  to  the  palace,  and  requested,  both  by  thei^ 
and  queen,  to  rid  them,  if  possible,  of  their  three  insolent  tf^ 
factious  ministers,  Eoland,  Servan,  and  Clayi^re.  Dumourier  l^ 
not  been  on  good  terms  with  them  for  some  time  before, » 
they  were  now  dismissed. 

But  Dumourier,  as  well  as  the  ministers  that  succeed 
thought  the  sanction  of  the  two  decrees  necessary,  not  onlj^ 
the  king's  safety,  but  to  their  own,  and  indeed  to  their  cbarafii^ 
that  they  might  not  appear  to  have  sacrificed  their  principltf^ 
their  eleyation. 

But  the  king  afterwards,  though  he  would  haye  sanctioned  Aj 
decree  for  the  camp,  could  not  reconcile  his  conscience  toj 
decree  against  the  priests.     Dumourier  had  to  resign, 
length  to  render  in  his  accounts  to  the  king  and  take  his 
",You  go  then  to  join  the  army  of  Luckner  ?*'  said  the 
"Yes,  sire,"  replied  Dumouriei*,  **I  am  delighted  to 
frightful  city.     I  haye  but  one  regret ;  you  are  in 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Louis  with  a  sigh,  "  I  certainly  am."  "  Ah, 
sire!"  returned  the  minister,  '*  you  can  no  longer  suppose  that 
I  speak  £rom  any  interested  motive ;  let  me  implore  you  not  to 
persist  in  your  fatal  resolution."  "  Speak  no  more  of  it,"  said 
the  king ;  **  my  part  is  taken."  "  Ah,  sire !  you  said  the  same, 
when  in  this  very  chamber,  in  presence  of  the  queen,  you  gave 
me  your  word."  "  I  was  wrong  then,"  said  the  king,  **  and  I 
repent  that  I  did  so."  "  It  is  now,  sire,  that  you  are  wrong, 
not  then.  I  shall  see  you  no  more.  They  abuse  your  religious 
scruples ;  they  are  leading  you  on  to  a  civil  war ;  you  are  with- 
out force,  and  you  will  be  overpowered.  History  will  accuse 
you  of  having  caused  the  calamities  of  France  :  observe  the  ri- 
dicule attached  to  the  character  of  James  II."  "  God  is  my 
witness,"  said  Louis,  putting  his  hands  on  those  of  Bumourier, 
and  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  affliction,  **  God  is  my  witness,  that 
I  wish  the  happiness  of  France."  **  I  doubt  it  not,  sire,"  said 
Bumourier,  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  overcome  with  his  feelings ; 
"  but  you  are  answerable  to  God,  not  only  for  the  purity,  but  for 
tiie  enlightened  direction  of  your  intentions.  You  think  you 
are  protecting  religion,  and  you  are  destroying  it.  The  priests 
will  be  massacred ;  you  will  lose  your  crown,  perhaps  your 
wife,  your  children."  A  short  silence  for  a  moment  ensued ; 
the  king  pressed  his  hand.  **  Sire,  if  all  the  French  knew  you, 
as  I  know  you,  our  calamities  would  soon  be  at  an  end.  You 
wish  the  happiness  of  France ;  it  requires  then  the  sacrifice  of 
your  scruples.  You  have  been  sacrificing  yourself  to  the  nation 
ever  since  1789 ;  continue  to  do  so,  and  our  troubles  will  at 
length  cease ;  the  Constitution  be  accomplished,  the  French  re- 
turn to  'their  natural  character,  and  the  rest  of  your  reign  be 
happy." 

"  I  expect  my  death,"  said  the  king,  with  a  mournful  air, 
"  and  I  already  forgive  them.  You  I  fiiank  for  the  sensibility 
you  have  shown.  You  have  served  me  well,  and  you  have  my 
esteem.  If  I  am  ever  to  see  a  better  day,  you  shall  have  proofs 
of  it."  The  king  then  rose  hastily,  and  went  to  a  window. 
Bumourier  gathered  up  his  papers  slowly,  that  he  might  have 
time  to  compose  himself  before  he  left  the  room,  and  as  he 
opened  the  door,  the  king  made  an  approach  to  it,  and  address- 
ing him  with  great  feeling,  "  Adieu,"  he  said,  "  all  happiness 
attend  you !" 
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LECTURE    XXVI. 

KING'S  MISSION  BY  MALLET  DXJ  PAN. 

The  king  might  be  sensibly  affected  by  the  generous  devotuHicf 
Dumourier  to  his  cause,  but  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to 
adopt  his  counsels.  He  had  taken  other  views  of  his  own  dta- 
ation,  and  had  of  late  hoped  for  relief  under  his  misfortuMi 
from  another  source.  He  had  been  led  to  consider  what  assist- 
ance  could  be  derived  £rom  without.  The  armies  of  the  Germaa 
courts  were  in  motion ;  war  had  been  declared ;  every  calami^ 
was  impending  over  himself  and  his  country ;-  and  though  Ds* 
mourier  could  see  no  alternative  but  resistance  to  all  invadeni 
the  king  had  entertained  other  hopes,  and  had  thought,  by  i 
communication  to  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  not  only 
to  prevent  the  horrors  of  war,  but  procure  a  situation  of  mott 
dignity  and  repose  for  himself.  But  this  was  a  strong  measoie^ 
and  one  of  doubtful  policy ;  and  the  question  that  we  have  nov 
therefore  arrived  at,  is  the  conduct  of  the  king  with  respect  to 
foreign  powers. 

•  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  court  and  its  adherents  never 
could  endure  the  Eevolution  from  the  first ;  and  that  they  woe 
always  looking  for  assistance  from  the  emperor  and  the  GermiB 
princes.  But  we  have  all  through  these  lectures  made  a  ^ 
tinction  between  the  king  and  his  court,  and  we  have  contanaei 
this  distinction  down  to  the  period  before  us.  The  GirondifitB^ 
indeed,  made  no  such  distinction,  at  least  never  acted  upon  it; 
and  the  Convention  afterwards  put  the  king  to  death,  on  tiie 
plea,  that  he  had  intrigued  with  foreign  powers,  and  been  i 
traitor  to  the  liberties  of  his  country. 

It  is  therefore  a  point  of  great  curiosity  and  iaiportance  ti 
determine,  what  were  really  the  views  and  the  conduct  of  tiai 
unfortunate  monarch  at  this  particular  period,  the  first  half  d 
the  year  1792. 

I  consider  Bertrand  de  Moleville  as  sufficient  authority  on  t 
subject  of  this  nature.  He  held  the  Eevolution,  and  all  iti 
abettors,  in  such  abhorrence,  that  he  thought  he  could  not  ds 
greater  honour  to  any  man,  than  by  representing  him  as  uii&- 
vourable  to  it ;  as  endeavouring  to  stay  its  progress  ;  as  ready  tt 
restore  the  old  regime  by  any  means  in  his  power ;  by  force,  if 
necessary,  or  even  by  caUing  for  the  invasion  of  foreign  powers. 
He  seems  to  me  to  disguise  no  project  of  this  sort,  that  we  can 
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suppose  to  have  been  formed;  and  we  need  look  no  further  than 
the  account  he  gives  for  infonnation  of  this  kind.  All  through 
his  work  you  will  see  the  distinction  exist  which  we  have  set 
up  between  the  king  and  those  around  him.  It  was  evidently 
a  subject  of  much  secret  lamentation,-  that  the  king  had  such  a 
horror  of  a  civil  war,  and  of  shedding  the  blood  of  his  subjects; 
and  Bertrand  de  Moleville  would  have  considered  himself  as 
adding  to  the  respectability  of  the  character  of  his  royal  master, 
if  he  could  have  described  him  as  more  indignant,  than  he  ap- 
peared to  be,  with  the  patriots,  as  more  shocked  with  the  dimi- 
nutions of  his  prerogatives,  as  more  ready  to  call  for  assistance 
from  whatever  quarter  it  could  be  procured. 

He  says,  however,  positively,  that  the  king,  on  being  confiden- 
tially asked,  gave  his  ministers  to  understand  on  the  opening  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  that  he  had  adopted  and  meant  to  be 
faithftil  to  the  constitution ;  and  in  this  frame  of  mind  we  must 
have  supposed  him  to  have  remained  at  any  period  of  time,  du- 
ring which  Bertrand  de  Moleville  says  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

I  hasten  therefore  to  the  period  now  more  immediately  before 

U8. 

Writing  the  history  of  March  1792,  '*The  king,"  says  Ber- 
trand de  Moleville,  "  reduced  to  the  fatal  necessity  of  forming  a 
new  ministry  (the  Girondist  ministry)  at  a  moment,  when  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  call  upon  a  single  individual  on  whose  at- 
tachment he  could  depend,  appeared  more  affected  and  uneasy 
than  ever,  at  the  danger  of  his  situation.  Instead  of  the  air  of 
contempt  and  indifference  with  which  he  had  till  then  borne  the 
insults  and  outrages  he  had  been  exposed  to,  by  the  audacity  of 
the  Assembly  and  the  rage  of  the  Jacobins,  consternation  and 
dejection  were  marked  in  his  countenance  during  the  melancholy 
council  of  the  10th  of  March,  the  last  I  ever  attended." 

"  In  the  subsequent  month  of  April,"  he  says,  "  the  answer 
of  the  Austrian  court  (referring  to  the  note  of  the  18th  of 
March),  which  the  Assembly  had  indecently  treated  as  evasive 
and  insignificant,  completely  seconded  the  views  of  the  factious, 
and  concealed  under  the  veil  of  public  interests,  and  of  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  nation,  the  guilty  motives  of  their 
wishing  for  war.  They  provoked  it  so  eagerly,  only  that  they 
might  have  more  opportunities  and  meads  of  attacking  the 
king,  and  rendering  him  odious  to  the  people,  by  accusing  him 
from  time  to  time  of  treachery,  and  of  holding  intelligence  with 
the  foreign  powers.  The  scrupulous  accuracy,"  he  says,  '*  with 
which  hU  majesty,  true  to  bis  oath;  carried  the  constitution 
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intx>  execatioiiy  had  hitherto  discoDcerted  all  ike  manoeayres  of 
the  Jacobins ;  and  the  charges  they  were  continnally  makb* 
against  him,  of  not  liking  it,  and  of  wishing  to  overthrow  it,  ii 
order  to  restore  the  old  system,  were  no  longer  considered,  but 
as  calumnies  too  vague  and  worn  out  to  produce  any  effect. 

"  War  opened  a  vast  field  of  new  impostures,  much  more 
serious,  and  doubly  dangerous,  as  the  eager  credulity  of  the 
people  in  tales  of  plots,  treachery,  and  correspondence  wilh  the 
enemy,  made  it  unnecessary  for  those  who  circulated  such  im- 
postures, to  adduce  any  proof  of  them,  or  even  to  support  them 
by  the  least  reference. 

"  The  king,"  he  continues,  "  was  aware  of  these  dangersi 
which  alarmed  him  much  more  for  his  family  than  for  himselt 
But  his  mind  was  affected  in  a  still  greater  degree,  at  the  me- 
lancholy prospect  of  any  species  of  calamity  which  war  would 
bring  upon  France,  and  he  saw  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  it 
was  now  become  inevitable. 

''  All  that  the  king  could  do,  was  to  delay  and  impede,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  the  fatal  decision  of  the  council  on 
M.  de  NoaiUes'  last  dispatches  ;  nor  did  his  majesty  consent  to 
propose  to  the  Assembly  to  declare  war  against  llie  emperor, 
till  he  had  obliged  all  the  ministers  separately  to  give  him  thdi 
opinions  written  and  signed." 

From  these  extracts,  and  from  all  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
it  is  very  clear,  that  the  king  gave  no  assent  to  this  war ;  do 
assent,  addressed  either  to  the  one  party  or  the  other.  He  ssv 
in  it  no  peace  for  himself,  and  no  happiness  for  his  people. 

But  information  still  more  curious  and  important  is  soon  alia 
imparted  to  his  readers  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville. 

In  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  it  appears  that  the  Anstriims 
had  the  advantage.  The  number  of  those  who  emigrated 
became  daily  more  considerable ;  whole  regiments  went  over  to 
the  enemy. 

"  They  are  only  traitors  who  have  deserted,"  said  the  war 
minister,  Servon,  in  the  sitting  of  May  14 ;  "it  is,  perhaps,  i 
blessing  we  ought  to  look  for :  nothing  can  be  more  fortuxute 
for  the  troops  &an  to  see  the  filtb,  that  may  be  among  them, 
drained  off." 

**  But  the  king,"  says  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  **  fer  from 
yielding  to  this  patriotic  security,  saw,  with  the  deepest  soiroir, 
I^ance  engaged  in  an  unjust  and  bloody  war,  which  the  general 
disorganization  seemed  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry  on,  asd 
which  more  than  ever  exposed  our  frontier  provinces  to  inn- 
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non.     His  majesty,  above  all,  dreaded  a  civil  war,  and  did  not 
doubt  that  it  would  break  out  on  the  news  of  the  first  advantage 
l^ined  over  the  Erench  troops  by  the  emigrant  corps,  which 
i^rmed  a  part  of  the  Austrian  army.     It  was,  indeed,  but  too 
znuch  to  be  feared,  that  the  Jacobins  and  the  people,  in  theii 
fury,  would  make  bloody  reprisals,  on  the  priests  and  nobles 
remaining  in  France.     These  fears,"  says  Bertrand  de  Moleville, 
*  *  which  he  expressed  in  a  letter  to  me,  were  the  occasion  olf 
any  proposing  to  him  (and  you  will  observe  this  statement  which 
Serbrand  de  Moleville  is  now  making)  to  send  a  person  of  con- 
fidence to  the  emperor  and  king  of  Prussia,  to  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  them  not  to  allow  their  armies  to  act  offensively 
against  France,  until  they  should  be  under  the  inevitable  neces- 
Bity  of  so  doing ;  and  even  in  that  case,  to  let  the  entrance  of 
tlieir  armies  into  France  be  precede^  by  a  manifesto,  in  which 
they  should  declare,  *  That  forced  to  take  arms  by  an  unjust 
attack,  they  did  not  impute  that  aggression  either  to  the  king 
or  to  the  French  nation,  but  to  a  criminal  faction,  which  op- 
pressed both;  that,   consequently,   far  from  departing    from 
th.e  sentiments  of  amity  which  united  them  to  France,  their  in- 
tention, on  the  contrary,  was  to  deliver  that  nation  from  tyranny, 
and  restore  it  to  legal  order  and  tranquillity ;  that  they  had  no 
view  of  interfering  with  the  form  of  government,  but  merely 
secure  to  the  nation  the  right  of  adopting  that,  which  suited  it 
best ;  that  all  idea  of  conquest  was  foreign  to  their  thoughts ; 
that  private  property  should  be  by  them  equally  respected  as 
national  property ;  that  their  majesties  took  all  peaceable  and 
faithful  subjects  under  their  protection ;  that  they  considered  as 
their  enemies  those  only  who  were  the  enemies  of  France,  viz. 
the  faction  of  the  Jaeobins,  and  all  its  adherents,'  '*  &c.  &c. 

Such  is  the  very  remarkable  account  given  by  Bertrand  de 
Moleville ;  and  these  must  be  considered  as  at  that  time  (May 
1792)  the  sentiments  of  the  king,  since  they  were  these  which 
the  minister  proposed  to  him  to  adopt,  in  consequence  of  what 
he  had  observed  to  be  passing  in  the  king's  mind;  and  they  must 
be  considered  as  benevolent  and  moderate,  and  on  the  whole  as 
patriotic,  in  the  king  and  his  advisers,  if  it  be  remembered,  as 
it  must  always  be,  that  no  one  ever  supposed  {fhet/  at  least  did 
not)  that  any  effective  resistance  could  be  made  to  the  progress 
of  the  allied  forces.  All  this  is  true ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
you  will  immediately  see,  that  there  was  here  a  distinct  commu- 
nication between  the  king  and  the  allied  powers,  and  you  must 
be  aware,  that  this  was  in  itself  a  very  objectionable  measure. 
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**  In  consequence/'  continues  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  **  of  tb 
manner  in  which  I  had  often  heard  M.  Malouet  speak  of  Malkl 
du  Fan,  I  advised  the  king  to  employ  him  on  this  occasion.  Thi 
talents  and  probity  of  Mdlet  du  Pan  were  not  unknown  to  lilift 
king,  who  immediately  agreed  to  my  proposal." 

After  some  other  particulars,  Bertrand  de  Moleville  goes  on 
to  mention,  that  the  instructions  which  related  to  this  mission 
were  drawn  up  by  Mallet  du  Pan  according  to  the  king's  direc- 
tions ;  that  they  were  composed,  in  the  main,  of  seven  articlesi 
and  were  of  the  following  tenor : — 

"I.  The  king  not  only  exhorts  but  beseeches  the  princes  and 
the  French  emigrants  to  give  no  grounds,  by  a  hostile  and  of- 
fensive  concurrence  on  their  part,  for  divesting  the  present  war 
of  the  character  of  a  foreign  one  waged  between  different 
powers. 

**  2.  He  expressly  recommends  to  them  to  leave  to  him  and 
the  interfering  courts  the  consideration  and  care  of  their  interests 
when  the  time  for  treating  them  arrives. 

''3.  They  must  appear  only  parties,  and  not  arbiters  in  the 
dispute ;  as  the  arbitration  should  be  reserved  for  his  majesty, 
when  restored  to  liberty,  and  for  the  powers  requiring  it. 

"  4.  Any  other  conduct  would  produce  a  civil  war;  endanger 
the  lives  of  the  king  and  his  family;  overturn  the  throne;  cause 
a  massacre  of  the  royalists ;  secure  to  the  Jacobins  all  the  revo- 
lutionists who  have  abandoned,  and  who  are  daily  abandoning 
them;  rekindle  a  fire  that  seems  dying  away;  and  give  great 
force  to  a  resistance,  which  will  yield  at  the  first  successes,  if 
the  fate  of  the  Kevolution  shall  appear  exclusively  intrusted  to 
those  (the  royal  family)  against  whom  it  was  directed,  and  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  it. 

''  5.  To  represent  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  the  pro- 
priety of  a  manifesto,  in  common  for  them  and  the  other  states 
who  have  entered  into  the  confederation ;  the  importance  of 
drawing  up  this  manifesto  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distinguish 
the  Jacobins  from  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  to  encourage  all  those 
who  may  return  from  their  error ;  or,  who,  not  wishing  for  the 
present  constitution,  desire  a  suppression  of  abuses^  and  a  rational 
liberty,  under  a  monarchy  limited  by  law. 

*'  6.  To  state  in  the  manifesto  the  fundamental  truth,  that 
the  war  is  directed  against  a  faction  destructive  of  society,  and 
not  against  the  French  nation ;  that  it  is  the  defence  of  legal 
governments  and  nations  against  a  furious  anarchy,  &c.  tore- 
move  aU  fear  of  dismemberment;  to  impose  no  law^,  but  to  de- 
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Clare  with  energy  to  the  Assembly,  administrative  bodies,  &c. 
that  they  should  be  held  individually  responsible,  in  their  per- 
sons and  property,  for  all  outrages  committed  against  the  sacred 
person  of  the  king,  or  those  of  the  queen  and  their  family,  and 
against  the  persons  and  property  of  any  citizen  whatever. 

"  7.  To  express  the  king's  wish,  that  in  entering  the  kingdom 
the  powers  should  declare  that  they  are  ready  to  agree  to  a 
peace,  but  that  they  neither  can  nor  will  treat  but  with  the  king; 
that  in  consequence  they  require  that  he  should  be  restored  to 
full  liberty ;  and  then,  that  a  congress  be  assembled,  in  which 
the  different  interests  shall  be  discussed  on  the  grounds  already 
settled,  the  emigrants  be  admitted  as  parties  complaining,  and 
the  general  plan  of  reform  negotiated  under  the  auspices  and 
guarantee  of  the  powers.**  « 

Such  were  the  instructions,  according  to  the  account  of  Ber- 
trand  de  MoleviUe  ;  and  the  king,  he  afterwards  says,  explained 
them  in  a  most  ample  manner,  and  these  explanations  were  com- 
municated to  Mallet  du  Pan ;  and  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe  dis- 
claims on  the  part  of  his  majesty  all  jealousy  of  the  emigrants 
and  princes,  such  as  had  been  imputed  to  him ;  that  he  observed 
always,  he  says,  in  the  king  the  most  affectionate  Mendship  for 
the  princes ;  but,  above  aU,  an  extreme  horror  at  the  least  idea 
of  a  civil  war. 

Afterwards  it  appears,  that  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe  sent  Mallet 
du  Pan  (who  had  proceeded  on  his  mission)  a  detail  of  the  oc- 
currences on  the  20th  of  June ;  and  observed  to  him,  that  it  was 
very  much  to  be  feared,  that  similar  scenes  would  be  repeated,  and 
wit^  consequences  still  more  disastrous,  unless  the  factious  were 
restrained  by  the  dread  of  a  striking  and  speedy  vengeance.  "  I 
dwelt  consequently,"  says  he,  "  with  the  greater  force  on  the 
necessity  of  hastening  as  much  as  possible  the  pubUcation  of  the 
manifesto,  without  which,  I  said,  all  was  lost." 

Bertrand  de  MoleviUe,  in  his  history  of  July,  observes :  "  The 
manifesto  of  the  powers  (the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto)  at 
length  appeared,  and  for  a  moment  gave  a  pause  to  the  manoBuvres 
which  agitated  the  capital.  The  manifesto  so  much  expected, 
was  not  that,  the  plan  of  which  had  been  proposed  by  Medlet  du 
Pan  and  agreed  to,  but  one  drawn  up  by  Dulimon,  as  dictated 
by  the  ministers  of  the  emperor  and  king  of  Prussia ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  signed  it,  as  commander-in-chief,  had 
not  even  been  consulted  upon  it.  The  publication  of  it  produced 
an  effect  the  very  reverse  of  what  had  been  expected." 
.    Such  are  the  representations  of  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe,  and 
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these  must  now  be  considered  as  the  facts  of  history ;  they  are 
intended  to  be  such  by  this  confidential  minister,  and  for  the 
reasons  I  have  mentioned,  may  as  such  be  received. 

Now,  on  the  whole  of  this  case  it  may  be  observed,  that  there 
is  a  great  distinction  to  be  made  between  originally  exciting  and 
calling  upon  foreign  powers  for  assistance,  and  afterwards  en- 
deavouring to  influence  their  conduct,  when  they  had  already 
been  placed  in  a  hostile  attitude ;  when  war  had  been  already 
declared ;  when  they  were  already  approaching  as  enemies  and 
invaders ;  when  they  were  approaching,  whether  the  king  in- 
terfered and  offered  his  own  counsels  and  requests,  or  not.  Tht 
king  is  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  observations  that 
can  be  made,  founded  on  this  distinction. 

The  king,  it  must  be  again  observed,  meant  not  a  civil  war; 
he  thought  he  could,  by  proper  demonstrations  of  the  strengtli 
and  wishes  of  the  foreign  powers  united  to  his  own,  awe  &e 
factious,  and  enable  the  weU- disposed  to  support  his  cause,  and 
in  that,  as  he  believed,  the  cause  of  the  best  interests  of  Fraiwe. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  a  counter-reYolution 
was  intended.  There  is  nothing  said  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville 
of  La  Fayette's  constitution  or  the  liberties  of  France ;  and  the 
king,  by  sending  a  confidential  agent  to  these  allied  sovereigns, 
showed  that  in  his  existing  situation  he  was  ready  to  receive 
assistance  from  them,  and  that  he  did  not  think  their  inte^ 
ference  in  itself  unlawfiil,  if  they  would  take  his  advice ;  at 
least,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  thing  said  of  this 
nature  to  the  allied  powers,  though  there  is  to  the  emigrantB: 
they,  it  seems,  are  not  to  press  forward,  lest  a  civil  war  should 
be  the  consequence;  but  with  regard  to  the  allied  powen» 
though  they  are  not  to  impose  any  law  on  France,  or  proceed  at 
all,  but  with  the  approbation  and  sanction  of  the  king,  still,  oa 
these  suppositions  and  with  these  reservations,  the  national  dig- 
nity is  considered  as  uninjured,  and  the  interests  of  France  suf- 
ficiently consulted. 

The  character  of  the  king  must,  I  think,  be  submitted  to  any 
censure  that  is  fairly  deducible  from  these  last  statements.  W« 
do  not  say  with  the  king's  accusers,  and  even  the  historian 
Thiers,  that  he  invited  the  allied  powers  into  France,  but  that 
he  communicated  with  them,  when  coming.  He  did  not  indeed 
prevent  their  coming ;  but  invite  them,  or  cause  their  coming, 
he  did  not. 

But  we  will  return  to  considerations  of  this  kind  hereafter; 
for  I  have  now  to  mention  to  you,  that  though  I  think  these  are 
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ample  materials  for  the  reflection  of  the  student,  thus  furnished 
by  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  still,  that  materials  even  more  ample 
than  these  exist ;  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  exhibit  them  to 
your  consideration. 

^  It  has  happened  that  the  son  of  Mallet  du  Pan  found,  among 
his  father's  papers,  a  copy  of  the  memorial  which  was  actually 
presented  to  the  allied  sovereigns.  This  is  the  gentleman  to 
"whom  I  expressed  my  obligations  in  so  strong  a  manner  at  the 
opening  of  these  lectures,  and  he  has  kindly  ftimished  me  with 
this  memorial,  and  allowed  me  to  endeavour  to  turn  it  to  the 
purposes  of  your  information  and  instruction  in  any  manner  I 
can.  This  is  the  memorial  to  which  Bertrand  de  Moleville  al- 
ludes, and  of  which  he  means  to  give  his  reader  a  general  repre- 
sentation by  the  seven  articles  I  have  quoted  from  him  ;  but  the 
memorial  itself,  though  the  main  purport  of  it  is  very  fairly 
given  (a  testimony  this  to  the  good  faith  of  Bertrand  de  Mole- 
ville, as  an  historian)  is  far  more  fiill  and  circumstantial,  and 
affords,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  very  complete  and  distinct  view 
of  all  the  opinions,  hopes,  and  fears  that  were  entertained  by 
the  king  at  this  critical  period,  not  only  with  regard  to  his  own 
situation,  but  to  the  characters  and  intentions  of  all  the  parties 
around  him.  I  shall,  therefore,  give  you  the  b^st  notion  of  it  I 
can,  immediately,  and  I  shall  leave  it  on  the  table  for  the  in- 
spection of  any  one  who  would  wish  to  consider  it  for  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear,  from  this  memorial,  that  a 
counter-revolution  was  intended.  The  very  first  words  are 
these  (I  translate  from  the  original) : — "  Two  inseparable  ob- 
jects present  themselves  in  the  management  and  aim  of  the  ap- 
proaching counter-revolution;  first,  the  means  of  effecting  it; 
and,  secondly,  those  of  maintaining  it." 

And  again  : — "  The  means  of  success,"  says  the  memorial, 
'*  exist  in  foreign  combination  and  forces ;  but  we  must  not  here 
confine  ourselves  solely  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  resistance 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  armies  of  the  Bevolution."  These 
are  the  words ;  so  that  a  counter-revolution  wad  the  object,  the 
allied  armies  the  means,  and  the  armies  of  the  Eevolution  the 
difficulty — the  enemy  to  be  overcome. 

And  with  respect  to  the  new  order  of  things  that  was  to  be 
introduced,  it  was  not  the  constitution  of  La  Fayette,  or  any 
modification  of  it,  but  a  limited  monarchy :  on  the  whole,  the 
old  regime  cleared  of  its  abuses ;  but  the  views  of  the  king  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  will  best  be  seen  by  attending  to  the 
various  observations  that  are  made  by  him  on  the  parties  then 
existing  in  the  state. 
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**  At  the  present  moment,"  says  the  memorial,  **  the  ca[utal 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins,  who  possess  the 
majority  in  the  National  Assembly,  all  important  places,  and  tbe 
municipalities.  His  majesty's  council  cannot  support  itself 
another  month." 

You  see  here  that  no  great  distinction  was  made  by  the  king 
between  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins.     Thus  again  : — 

'*  The  Jacobins,"  says  the  memorial,  "  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  which  pursue  the  same  ends  by  different  measures,  and 
which,  often  at  variance,  are  always  ready  to  re-unite  when  a 
fresh  blow  is  to  be  struck  at  the  royal  prerogative,  or  some  at- 
tempt made  against  the  superior  classes. 

**  The  section  now  in  power  has  for  its  chief  president  the 
Abb^  Sieyes,  who  governs  it  along  with  Brissot,  Ck>ndorcet, 
Potion,  Gbnsonn^,  Yergniaud,  Guadet,  and  Manuel."  These,  as 
the  student  is  aware,  were  the  leaders  of  the  Girondists. 

**  This  cabal,"  says  the  memorial,  "  had  formed  the  late 
ministry.  Besides  its  awn  adherents,  it  generally  rallies  to  its 
side  the  great  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  political  or 
cowardly  knaves,  who  have  classed  themselves  in  the  ^National 
Assembly  under  the  appellation  of  Independents.  The  project 
of  this  cabal  is  to  form  a  republic,  not  in  name,  but  in  fact ;  bj 
a  reduction  of  the  civil  list  to  five  miUionSy  by  the  retrenchment 
of  most  of  the  powers  left  to  the  king,  and  by  a  change  of  dynastj, 
in  which  the  new  chief  should  be  a  kind  of  honorary  president 
of  the  republic,  to  whom  they  would  give  an  executive  council, 
appointed  by  the  Assembly,  that  is,  by  their  committee." 

The  description  here  given,  by  the  king,  of  the  Girondist  party, 
as  it  stood  at  this  period,  cannot,  I  think,  be  considered  as  in- 
correct. The  motives  of  their  conduct  would  be  the  only  point 
to  be  disputed.  With  some,  they  would  be  found  in  a  lust  of 
power  and  a  taste  for  violent  counsels ;  with  others,  in  a  proper 
distrust  of  the  king,  and  a  patriotic  determination  to  T»i^?nt«^" 
their  B^volution. 

There  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  with  the  king  on  the 
subject  of  the  lower  section,  the  Jacobins. 

''  The  second  party,"  says  the  memorial,  *'  which  divides  tbe 
Jacobins,  is  composed  of  rude  agitators,  of  impatient  Bepublicans, 
of  wretches  who,  not  being  able  to  endure  any  goyemment,  de- 
sire eternal  anarchy. 

"By  the  help  of  their  charter  of  the  Eights  of  Man,  they 
would  extend  their  levelling  principle  over  ail  legal  pre-emi- 
nence, and  over  all  property;  they  wUl  have  no  king ;  anH  the 
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only  government  tliey  desire  is  the  democracy  of  a  deliberating 
mob.  Bobespierre,  Danton,  Chabot,  MerKn,  Bazire,  Thuriot, 
and  a  hundred  others  of  the  same  species,  supported  by  the  club 
of  the  Cordeliers  and  by  the  fraternal  societies,  manage  this  dis- 
orderly faction,  which  retains  a  very  numerous  party  in  the  club 
of  the  Jacobins,  which  has  the  disposal  of  most  of  the  popular 
libellers,  of  the  pike-men,  and  of  the  scum  of  the  capital." 

I  do  not,  I  say,  think  that  much  objection  can  be  made  to  this 
description  of  the  dreadful  men  who  are  commonly  meant  when 
we  speak  of  the  Jacobins ;  nor,  again,  to  what  follows  : — 

'*  Both  these  parties,"  the  memorial  goes  on  to  observe,  '*  work 
by  the  same  means,  but  the  first  (that  of  the  Girondists)  acts 
less  openly,  carries  on  its  crimes  with  less  impetuosity,  has  the 
advantage  over  the  other  of  cunning,  of  some  ability,  of  being 
directed  by  the  Abb^  Sieyes ;  but  the  vilest  agents,  rioters  by 
profession,  brigands,  regicides,  fanatics,  villains  of  every  kind, 
form  the  army,  common  to  both,  and  they  do  not  leave  it  a  single 
day  unemployed." 

This  statement,  too,  of  the  memorial,  must,  I  conceive  be  al- 
lowed. You  will  observe  hereafter,  if  you  read  her  Memoirs, 
an  admission  to  this  effect  by  M*.  Eoland.  "  The  pack,"  she 
talks  of,  whose  excesses,  as  she  calls  them,  "  were  not  at  all  what 
she  could  approve,  or  what  should  go  unpunished." 

After  observing  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  Connected  with 
the  lower  Jacobins,  the  memorial  proceeds  to  consider  the  party 
of  the  Constitutionalists  and  the  EeuiUans.  And  here  I  must 
remark,  that  on  no  occasion  does  the  court  or  even  the  king  ap- 
pear to  such  disadvantage,  as  whenever  this  intermediate  party 
of  La  Fayette  and  his  Mends  are  concerned.  As  it  strikes  me, 
all  reasonableness  and  candour  are  then  at  an  end.  That  these  pa- 
triots made  mistakes,  may  be  admitted ;  I  have  exhibited  what 
I  think  they  were,  through  the  whole  of  these  lectures :  but  that 
they  were  patriots,  and  did  not  mean  ill  to  the  monarchy,  must 
surely  be  allowed.  But  no  merit  of  this  kind  was  sufficient ; 
nothing  could  atone  for  the  original  crime  of  having  been  the 
first  and  great  movers  of  the  Kevolution,  and  the  antipathy  of 
the  queen  and  the  court  to  La  Fayette  may  be  shown,  in  more 
instances  than  one,  to  have  not  a  little  contributed  to  their  own 
destruction. 

The  conclusion  (and  it  is  a  very  mortifying  one)  is,  that  no 
principles  of  civil  liberty  can  be  endured  by  those  rulers  of  the 
earth,  who  have  been  bred  up  tinder  arbitrary  governments ;  and 
if  this  was  not  also  the  case  with  Louis  XYI.,  though  it  was  with 
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the  queen  and  in  general  witli  the  higher  orders  of  France,  it  is 
a  merit  in  him  which  should  never  he  forgotten. 

But  to  return  to  the  memorial.  "  It  is  not  easy/'  says  the 
memorial,  **  to  class  the  Constitutionalists  and  the  PeuiUana. 
They  form  a  heterogeneous  compound  of  motley  characters ;  mea 
of  yarious  inconsistencies,  of  dissimilar  sentiments,  of  contradic- 
tory plans,  of  enthusiastic  metaphysics,  and  of  a  disappointed 
ambition  which  seeks  only  to  rise  again." 

The  memorial  then  goes  on  to  describe  these  men,  and  the 
different  project^  that  they  had  attempted,  but  in  a  manner  too 
detaQed  to  admit  of  quotation,  and,  I  must  add,  in  a  manner 
that  appears  to  me  unfair  and  unjust. 

These  men  (La  Fayette  and  his  Mends)  rallied  round  the  king 
on  his  return  from  Yarennes ;  they  saved  him  &om  the  dethrone- 
ment that  would  have  been  then  the  immediate  measure  of  the 
violent  party,  of  Potion  and  others ;  they  produced,  and  upheld 
and  insisted  on  the  constitution ;  they  thus  gave  the  monarchy 
of  France  its  last  and  only  chance.  It  was  impossible  to  do  more, 
after  the  king  and  court  had  tried  their  own  measure,  and  had 
failed,  an  attempt  to  escape ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  not  very  agreeable  to  read  the  following  paragraph,  wbidi 
appears  in  the  memorial : — 

*'  Next  to  these  come  the  idolaters  of  the  constitution,  a  species 
of  maniacs,  whom  the  factious  enthusiasm  or  political  affectation 
(bel  esprit)  attach  to  their  superstition.  They  have  persuaded 
themselves,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Jacobins,  the  constituticHi 
would  prosper ;  and  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  persuade 
them  that  the  constitution  itself  is  the  origin  and  support  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  that  if  those  of  St.  Honors  were  destroyed,  it 
would  produce  others  in  the  course  of  six  months." 

This,  I  must  repeat,  is  not  the  paragraph  that  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  memoir  drawn  up  under  the  eye  and  direction  of 
the  king. 

S.0  much  for  what  is  said,  in  this  memorial,  of  the  Jacobins, 
the  Girondists,  and  the  Constitutionalists.  It  is,  in  the  last  place, 
curious  to  inquire  what  is  said  of  the  remaining  party  that  first 
appeared  in  this  Eevolution, — the  party  of  Mounier,  Lally  Tol- 
lendal  and  his  friends.  These  fare  better ;  and  the  paragraph 
is  indicative  of  the  opinions  of  the  king  from  the  first  bre^tking 
out  of  the  Bevolution  to  the  period  before  us. 

**  We  shall  not  speak  here,"  says  the  memorial  "  of  that  par- 
ticular section,  which  previous  to  the  crimes  of  Versailles  had 
placed  itself  between  the  first  two  classes  and  the  authors  of  the 
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present  constitution ;  that  is  to  say,  the  partisans  of  a  legislative 
body  in  two  divisions,  of  which  one  was  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
Th^  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  re-establishing  the 
royal  authority  in  all  the  power  and  dignity,  which  are  com- 
patible with  that  degree  of  public  liberty  which  the  government 
of  a  great  empire  can  admit  of ;  they  are  unanimous  in  recalling 
the  clergy,  the  national  religion,  the  nobility,  and  the  great  tri- 
bunals. There  is  no  fear  of  any  kind  of  opposition  from  them, 
because  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  would  not  prefer  an  abso- 
lute monarchy  to  the  monstrous  laws  of  the  present  time,  and 
to  the  authority  of  the  men  who  have  established  them."  This 
is  just. 

Such  is  the  description  furnished  by  the  memorial  of  the  par- 
ties by  which  the  king  was  surrounded.  I^othing  is  said  by  the 
king  of  the  Royalists  or  his  well-wishers,  their  numbers,  or  tbeir 
influence ;  and  this  is  creditable  to  the  memorial.  The  memorial 
then  proceeds  in  the  following  manner  : — 

"  The  political  chart  which  we  have  just  marked  out  should 
teach  us  to  foresee  the  different  effects  which  will  be  produced 
upon  the  minds  of  men ;  the  progress  and  the  existence  of  the 
counter-revolution,  according  to  the  forms  and  measures  by  which 
it  may  be  effected. 

*'  Policy,  therefore,  prescribes  to  us  a  regard  to  such  of  these 
interests,  as  can  be  reconciled  with  the  fundamental  object  of  the 
counter-revolution,  and  the  neglect  of  which  might  unite  the 
whole  mass  of  revolutionists  in  the  wish  and  endeavour  to  carry 
on  a  prolonged  opposition. 

"  Whatever  serves  to  disarm  resistance  and  to  facilitate  sub- 
mission ought  to  be  employed  ;  but  nothing  would  more  effec- 
tually tend  to  prolong  tiie  one,  and  retard  the  other,  than  the 
furnishing  all  parties  with  equal  motives  for  persevering  in 
rebellion." 

And  pQow,  it  is  at  this  point  that  I  must  request  the  student 
to  recollect  what  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's manifesto  turned  out  to  be — the  manifesto  which  the  me- 
morial was  sent  to  influence.  He  is  to  recollect  the  fury  and 
violence  of  its  language,  its  effects  upon  Paris  and  upon  France, 
and  indeed  upon  all  the  friends  of  liberty  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  character  of  the  king  and  his 
advisers,  to  observe,  how  far  this  memorial,  now  before  us,  went 
to  suggest  or  to  countenance  the  expressions  made  use  of  in  this 
manifesto  of  the  duke.  Hitherto  the  memorial  takes  good  ground; 
it  goes  on  thus : — 
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''  These  eonsideratioiis  (ccmsideratioiis  of  policy,  as  just  de- 
Bcribed)  are  inapplicable  to  wtM  of  the  Jacobins  and  to  th^ 
leaders.  ThnB  men  can  be  conquered  by  fear  alone.  Thdr 
maxims,  their  plans,  and  their  practice,  forbid  any  species  of 
confidence.  Cnme  is  their  only  interest,  their  only  resoure^ 
their  only  thought.  Any  conciliating  measure  would  i^pear  to 
tkem  an  avowal  of  timidity,  and  would  embolden  their  assm- 
ances.  With  respect  to  ihtmy  therefore,  power  should  show  it- 
self under  its  most  formidable  appearance.  The  manifesto 
should  consider  these  corporations,  which  are  the  scandal  aod 
the  horror  of  three-fourths  of  the  nation,  as  excommunicated 
societies,  for  the  members  of  which  there  remains  no  hope  d 
escape,  no  toleration  for  their  doctrines.  The  preserraticNi  of 
their  lives  is  the  only  fiivour  which  can  be  promised  to  each 
among  them  as  have  not  been  led  by  fanaticism  and  error  into 
the  commission  of  crimes,  and  are  resolved  to  leave  the  standard 
of  their  unworthy  chiefik  They  alone  have  provoked  the  war, 
and  it  is  fit  that  upon  them  shoidd  fall  the  punishment/* 

Now  it  might  be  very  fit,  as  the  memorial  here  declares,  that 
the  lower  Jacobins  should  be  punished ;  but  the  question  is,  hoir 
far  it  was  prudent  thus  to  denounce  them.  The  Jacobins  might 
be  very  proper  objects  of  moral  indignation,  and  not  unfairly  re* 
presented  in  the  paragraph  we  have  just  read ;  but  were  they 
in  force  ?  were  they  formidable  ?  Though  three-fourths  of  the 
nation  might  regard  them  with  horror,  were  they  not  likely  to 
compensate  for  their  want  of  numbers  by  their  activity  and 
energy  ?  Were  they,  or  were  they  not,  in  possession  of  the 
capitsd,  where  the  king  and  royal  family  were  imprisoned  and 
in  their  power  ?  What  were  likely  to  be  the  conseqn^ices  of 
making  those  men  desperate,  of  whom  it  was  just  before  said, 
that  crime  was  their  only  interest,  resource,  and  thought? 
Would  not  silence  with  respect  to  such  men  have  been  the  beet 
line  of  ptolicy  for  the  memorial  to  take  ?  The  great  fault,  or 
mistake  of  this  memorial,  as  of  the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  d 
Brunswick,  and  of  the  reasonings  of  the  allied  powers  from  the 
first,  seems  to  have  been,  to  suppose,  that  they  could  set  off  a 
part  from  the  whole ;  that  they  could  punish  the  Jacobins,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  feelings  or  violating  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  the  rwt  of  the  nation :  a  vain  hope,  which  the 
general  principles  of  human  nature  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
Revolution,  as  they  saw  them  every  day  exhibited  in  the  capi- 
tal, should  have  for  ever  prevented  them  from  indulging  for  a 
moment. 
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What  the  king  and  his  advisers  attempted  to  do,  was  to  excite 
terror  in  the  evil-doer,  and  confidence  in  the  well-disposed. 

These  were  the  somewhat  inconsistent  objects  that  they  en- 
deavoured to  accomplish ;  and  therefore  the  memorial  went  on 
in  the  following  manner  (but  certainly  not  at  all  in  the  manner 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto) : — 

**  But  this  just  severity,  which  cannot  be  announced  in  too 
threatening  a  manner,  should  leave  an  opening  for  the  far  more 
numerous  body  of  milder  Kevolutionists.  It  would  be  unjust 
and  dangerous  to  confound  them  with  the  factious  demagogues 
Tvho  domineer  over  the  kingdom. 

**  Towards  the  majority,  wisdom  counsels  us  to  employ  at  the 
same  time,  terror  and  confidence. 

**  Terror,  because  nothing  else  can  destroy  the  illusions  with 
-which  many  persist  in  blinding  themselves ;  nothing  else  inspire 
'with  some  degree  of  courage  those  weak  characters,  who  might 
be  led  by  habit,  or  by  a  fear  of  the  Jacobins,  to  rejoin  the  ruling 
party,  if  they  did  not  see  it  on  the  eve  of  perishing ;  nothing 
else  make  a  deep  impression  upon  such  as  are  in  doubt,  or 
still  misled  by  errors,  by  showing  them  that  such  chimeras 
are  passing  away ;  nothing  else  overcome  in  others  the  false 
point  of  honour  which  leads  them  stiU  to  defend  the  constitu- 
tion, and,  above  all,  take  away  from  the  different  leaders  of 
the  Feuillans  the  hope  which  has  been  the  grand  object  of  their 
attention  during  the  last  six  months,  that  of  placing  themselves 
in  a  situation  which  should  enable  them  to  treat  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  to  finish  by  a  capitulation. 

"  Confidence  will  strengthen  the  effect  of  terror,  and  lead  it  to 
the  desirable  tesult  of  confining  all  resistance  to  the  Jacobins 
exclusively,  and  of  counterbalancing  their  influence  in  the  in- 
terior, which  might  lead  to  new  catastrophes  during  the  final 
struggles. 

'*  This  confidence  is  nothing  else  than  security  for  the  future. 
It  will  arise  from  the  assurance,  that  there  is  no  intention  to 
class  the  factious,  by  whom  nothing  has  been  held  sacred,  with 
men  who  have  been  deluded,  and  to  confound  mistakes  of  the 
understanding  with  perverseness ;  errors  of  opinion,  with  a  code 
of  crime,  immorality,  and  anarchy. 

*'This  distinction,"  the  memorial  goes  on  to  say,  "will  not 
flatter  the  self-love  of  the  Constitutionalists,  but  will  appear  to 
them  a  proof  of  equity,  and  hold  forth  to  them  a  safeguard ; 
and  we  caimot  suppose  them  foolish  enough  to  partake  in  the 
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resistance  of  the  Jacobins,  when  th^  will  no  longer  have  to  fear 
the  same  danger. 

*'  Confidence  will  arise  from  the  care  that  shall  be  taken  to 
destroy  the  apprehensions  which  hare  been  created  of  intended 
yengeance,  of  implacable  resentment,  and  of  an  oppression  whicb 
would  fall  equally  upon  the  mistaken  and  the  criminaL  It  will 
finally  and  especially  arise  £rom  the  belief,  that  the  king  will  be 
the  only  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  the  different  parties,  and  ihe  paci- 
ficator of  the  kingdom ;  that  to  him  alone  will  be  intrusted  the 
destiny  of  the  laws,  as  well  as  of  individuals ;  in  a  word,  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  be  given  up  at  discretion  ani 
exclusively  to  the  emigrants  and  foreign  powers. 

**  The  tyranny  of  the  Jacobins  has  compelled  the  Feuillans^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Bevolutionists,  who  are  ashamed  or 
half  converted,  to  look  at  the  royal  authority  as  their  anchor  of 
mercy.  If  they  were  to-morrow  to  triumph  over  their  adver- 
saries, there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  immediately  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  king.  For  the  last  three  months,  the  greater 
part  would  have  arranged  themselves  around  his  majesty,  if  they 
had  had  as  much  courage  as  good  will ;  and  if  the  Jacobins,  by 
their  indefatigable  activity,  had  not  held  the  poignards  of  iJieir 
assassins,  and  the  torches  of  their  incendiaries,  over  all  who 
dared  to  avow  any  attachment  to  their  monarch. 

**The  preceding  arrangements  depend  upon  the  belliger^t 
powers,  and  upon  the  French  prinbes  and  emigrants  ;  they  agre« 
with  the  wishes  of  the  king,  and  with  the  opinion  which  posi- 
tive information  and  the  general  interest  have  led  him  to  form. 
His  majesty  attaches  the  highest  importance  to  the  careful  cob- 
sideration  of  his  representations.  He  adds  his  prayers  to  h:i 
entreaties,  that  they  may  obtain  the  attention  which  he  solicits. 
He  solicits  it  in  the  full  independence  of  his  reflection  and  of 
his  will.  No  foreign  influence  has  prepared  or  produced  his  re- 
presentations on  this  subject ;  they  result  from  exact  acquaint- 
ance  which  his  majesty  has,  of  the  disposition  of  the  public,  hy 
means  of  the  daily  accounts  which  are  faithfully  presented  ti 
him,  of  the  capital  and  of  the  departments ;  so  that  no  one 
within  or  without  the  kingdom  possesses  so  much  certain  i* 
formation,  whereby  to  state  and  know,  what  is  to  be  feared  or 
hoped  in  the  interior,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  exterior  power  will  act. 

**  All  will  become  easy  for  the  present  and  for  the  future,  if 
the  king's  views  are  adopted ;  if  not,  all  wUl  probably  becom 
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involved  Jn  peril,  uncertainty,  and  difficulty.  Force  must  again 
raise  up  the  monarchy,  but  opinion  must  sustain  it ;  it  is  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  tiiat  the  roots  of  stability  must  be  planted. 
The  powers  employed  to  produce  a  physical  submission  should 
also  be  directed  to  the  attainment  of  a  moral  submission ;  and 
to  the  same  point  should  be  directed  the  efforts  of  all  who  wish 
to  prevent  any  new  shipwreck  of  the  state." 

These  are  the  terms  of  the  memorial ;  and  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  creditable  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  king,  and  as  in- 
dicative of  benevolence  and  patriotism.  This  must  surely  be 
the  conclusion,  if  it  be  considered,  that  the  general  belief  was, 
that  the  allied  powers  could  not  be  resisted ;  and  again,  if  the 
unhappy  circumstances  in  which  the  king  was  placed  be  also 
considered ;  the  company  and  the  conversation  by  which  he  was 
always  surrounded ;  the  opinions  in  which  he  had' been  edu- 
cated ;  the  disappointments  he  had  sustained ;  the  state  of  in- 
significance to  which  he  had  been  gradually  reduced ;  the  out. 
rages  he  had  been  exposed  to,  himself,  his  queen,  and  his  family ; 
the  cries  of  fiiry,  the  menaces,  the  insults,  that  resounded  loud 
around  him,  wherever  he  turned  ;  the  dreadful  men  that  were 
rushing  forward  to  pull  him  from  his  throne,  to  massacre  him 
by  their  assassins,  or  tear  him  to  pieces  by  their  mobs.  These 
lamentable  circumstances  and  exigencies  of  his  case  must  be 
considered,  and  placed  not  only  to  the  credit  of  the  king,  but  of 
his  advisers,  and  particularly  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  who  appears  to 
have  been  on  this  occasion  his  chief  adviser,  and  who  had  to 
rise  superior  to  many  personal  irritations  and  resentments  of  his 
own,  being  at  the  moment  all  but  denounced  by  the  popular 
party  (and  at  last  he  was  denounced  in  the  Assembly  by  one  of 
its  members),  on  account  of  a  journal  which  he  edited,  and 
which  they  would  have  done  better  to  have  listened  to,  than  to 
have  proscribed. 

Allowance,  I  say,  must  be  made  for  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  as  it  at  last  existed ;  and  it  will  then  I  think  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  good  intentions  and  good  feelings  of  the  king 
and  his  advisers  are  seen  in  this  memorial :  and  the  only  ques- 
tion remaining  is,  whether  on  account  of  the  same  deplorable 
and  irremediable  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  propriety  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  whole  measure  may  be  also  admitted,  as  well 
as  the  good  intentions  and  good  feelings.  This  is  indeed  a  very 
different  question ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  general 
principles  seem  unfavourable.     No  maxim  so  undoubted,  as  that 
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foreigners  are  nerer  to  be  called  in ;  and  nothing  could  in  itself 
be  BO  imprudent,  as  to  tamper  with,  foreign  powers  :  nothing  bo 
inipoBsible,  as  to  suppose,  that  the  leaders  of  any  revolution 
would  allow  for  a  moment  their  interference ;  would  think  for  s 
moment,  that  any  king  and  court  could  afterwards  be  either 
able  or  willing  to  control  the  foreigners  they  had  once  admitted 
to  their  assistance.  8uch  are  the  general  views  and  maTJmB 
that  belong  to  any  case  like  this  in  the  politics  of  a  countty; 
aud  it  remains  for  the  student  to  consider,  how  far  on  this  pre- 
nent  occasion  the  king  and  his  advisers  were,  or  were  not,  juBti- 
fied  in  yiolating  such  general  rules  or  maxims ;  or  how  flu:  they 
did,  or  did  not,  persuade  themselves,  that  such  consequences,  as 
are  always  apprehended  by  such  general  rules  and  maxims,  weiQ 
in  their  instance  likely  to  ensue. 

The  distinction  which  the  king  took  was  this :  that  the  allied 
powers  were  advancing  in  the  usual  form  and  manner  of  those 
who  were' waging  war;  that  this  war  he  had  done  everything 
to  prevent,  but  being  unable  to  prevent  it,  he  might  fairly  at- 
tempt to  be  a  mediator  between  these  powers  and  his  subjects, 
a  general  pacificator ;  might  save  his  country  from  anarchy  and 
crimes ;  and  putting  down  the  Jacobins,  make  terms  with  the 
rest  of  the  Eevolutionists,  and  re-establish  his  former  dignity 
and  power,  with  such  limitations  as  he  thought  the  general  hap- 
piness of  his  people  required. 

Reasoning  in  this  way,  he  made  a  distinction  between  the 
allied  powers  and  the  emigrants.  Any  separate  attack,  any  se- 
parate success  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  he  conceived  could  only 
be  followed  by  a  civil  war, — the  great  subject  of  his  horror  at 
all  times ;  and  the  mistake,  the  illusion,  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  of  the  king,  was,  his  supposing  that  any  such  distinction 
would  be  made  by  the  patriots  or  people  of  France,  or  that  every 
tbing  he  was  addressing  in  the  memorial  to  these  princes  and 
emigrants  would  not  be  by  those  patriots  and  that  people, 
considered  as  applicable  to  invaders  of  every  description,  wheUier 
emigrants  or  not,  whatever  might  be  their  manifestoes  and  deda- 
rations,  under  whatever  palliatives  and  assurances  they  came 
forward,  after  first  denouncing  particular  clubs  and  bodies  of 
men,  and  marching  on  at  all  events  to  interfere  in  their  Eevo- 
lution,  and  to  assail  their  country  by  arms. 

It  is,  indeed,  quite  curious  to  observe,  how  little  the  king  and 
his  advisers  took  into  their  account  (or  at  least  the  king)  the  ge- 
neral effect  that  would  be  produced  on  the  country  by  any  hoi- 
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tile  aggression  from  Prussians  and  Austrians ;  how  little  tliej 
seem  to  have  been  aware,  that  what  they  thought  the  necessary 
effects  of  the  hostile  attack  of  the  emigrants,  would  be  equally 
so  of  the  hostile  attack  of  all  foreigners  whatever. 

In  the  memorial  appear  (though  I  have  not  time  to  quote  them) 
many  other  very  remarkable  paragraphs.  Suppose  them  to  refer 
not  to  the  emigrants  but  to  be  addressed  to  the  king  himself,  as 
reasons  why  he  should  not  approach  those  allied  powers  with 
any  advice  and  interference  whatever, — ^as  reasons  why  he  could 
only  implore  them  not  to  wage  war  against  France  at  all, 
under  whatever  plea,  whether  just  or  not :  supposing  them  thus 
to  be  addressed,  and  they  are  quite  prophetic,  they  exhibit  dis- 
tinctly the  effects  that  were  afterwards  produced  by  the  hostile 
appearance  of  the  foreign  armies  on  the  frontiers  and  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  they  are  the  very  considerations  that,  from  the  first, 
should  have  been  urged  at  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  to 
have  prevented,  on  tiieir  parts,  all  mention  of  clubs  and  Jacobins 
by  name,  and  all  war  against  their  proceedings,  if  the  future 
peace  of  France,  if  any  tolerable  adjustment  of  the  Revolution, 
if  the  safety  of  any  Royalists  and  priests  yet  remaining  in  the 
kingdom,  if  the  lives  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family, 
were  considered  as  objects  of  any  importance. 

No  doubt  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto  added  new  fuel 
to  the  flame  that  would  naturally  have  been  excited,  and  turned 
the  flame  into  a  conflagration  that  became  furious  and  irresis- 
.tible ;  but  I  look  upon  the  denouncement  of  the  Jacobins  by 
name,  and  the  apparent  unconsciousness  of  the  eflects  that  could 
3ot  but  be  produced  by  the  invasion  not  only  of  emigrants  but  of 
foreign  armies,  under  whatever  plea  or  modification,  as  the  im- 
portant, though  very  natural;  mistake  of  this  very  respectable 
and  (all  circumstances  considered)  patriotic  memorial. 

Such,  then,  as  appears  from  this  memorial,  such  were  the 
sentiments  entertained  by  the  king,  and  perhaps  by  most  of  his 
advisers,  of  the  different  parties  of  the  state,  and  the  treatment 
they  were  to  receive  from,  the  allied  powers.  The  war  was  to 
be  a  foreign  war ;  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  any  other 
foreign  war ;  was  not  to  be  suffered  to  assume  any  other  cha- 
racter ;  the  king  was  to  be  a  mediator  and  pacificator  between 
the  foreign  armies  and  his  own  subjects ;  the  Jacobins  were  to 
be  put  down,  as  men  with  whom  no  terms  could  be  kept ;  any 
other  description  of  patriot  was  to  be  conciliated  and  protected  ; 
tlie  ancient  orders  were  to  be  revived ;  the  king  restored  to  his 
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former  dignity  and  power,  with  proper  limitations ;  and  equal 
laws  were  to  be  introduced  for  the  protection  of  property ;  on 
the  whole,  a  counter-reTolation  to  be  effected,  bat  not  one  that 
Monnier  and  hia  friends  (the  first  most  respectable  patriots  of 
the  Bevolution)  would  haye  been  unwilling  to  acoede  to. 

The  memorial  was  presented  to  the  King  of  Fmasia  on  the 
14th  of  July ;  the  day  following,  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  proper  ministers.  Mallet  du  Pan  had  before  informed  Ber- 
trand  de  Moleville,  that  when  he  was  properly  accredited,  the 
ministers  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  conversed  freely  with  him,  and 
manifested  to  him  intentions  fr^mi  which  he  conceived  great 
hopes. 

On  the  20th  of.  July  it  appears,  from  Bertrand  de  Holeville's 
account,  that  Mallet  du  Pan  left  Frankfort,  considering  his  mis- 
sion entirely  at  an  end,  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  powers  in  all 
the  king's  views,  and  by  their  adoption  of  the  manifesto  he  hud 
been  charged  to  propose  to  them.  '*  He  had  so  fiilly  justified," 
continues  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  "  the  king's  confidence  in  him, 
by  the  wisdom  and  success  of  his  negotiation,  that  his  majestj 
authorized  *me  to  testify  to  him,  how  much  he  was  satisfied 
with  it,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  wished  to  have  no  other  nego- 
tiator with  the  powers." 

He  was  then  recommended  to  return  to  Frankfort,  but  the 
minister's  letter  was  received  by  Mallet  du  Pan,  at  Geneva,  at 
the  moment  when  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  were  oi 
their  march,  and  just  when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto^ 
so  different,  it  is  added,  from  that  proposed  by  him,  was  pub- 
lished; and  these  circumstances  induced  him  to  consider  hii 
return  into  Germany  as  useless. 

To  this  manifesto  of  the  duke  I  need  not  now  aUude.  It  ii 
sufficient,  at  present,  to  observe,  that  the  king  is  not  responsiUe 
for  it,  nor  even  the  court ;  it  has  seldom  been  mentioned,  but  to 
be  lamented  or  reprobated. 

We  must  rather  turn  now,  finally,  to  enumerate  what  esti' 
mates  we  have  made,  what  conclusions  we  have  drawn,  whik 
we  have  been  detailing  the  various  particulars  that  have  beea 
exhibited  to  the  student  in  the  coarse  of  these  three  last  Im^ 
tures.  The  general  principles  that  are  applicable  to  politieal 
situations  are,  for  the  most  part,  sufficiently  acknowledged,  hot 
the  situations  we  are  here  concerned  with  are  matters  of  gteik 
debate,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  characters  ttd 
views  of  the  different  actors  in  the  scene.     No  subject,  hoT< 
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ever,  can  be  bo  important,   so   singularly,   so   tremendously 
interesting. 

From  the  nature  of  human  beings  and  human  aflfairs,  questions 
like  these  are  necessarily  mingled  and  mixed  questions ;  but  it  is 
our  duty  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  what  decisions  we  can,  pro- 
ceeding with  proper  modesty  and  care,  and  at  all  events  endea- 
vouring to  comprehend  the  feelings  and  the  views  of  aU  who 
took  a  part  in  these  memorable  transactions. 

Our  first  and  main  position  is,  that  the  king,  and  still  more 
the  court,  were  natural  objects  of 'Suspicion  and  distrust,  not 
only  after  the  flight  to  Yarennes,  but  before;  still  that  the 
Girondists  were  wanting  in  proper  confidence  in.  the  goodness 
of  the  king's  intentions;  that  they  continually  made*  the  Ke- 
volution  more  hateful  and  oppressive  to  him;  and  that  they 
themselves  created  the  evils  against  which  they  professed  to 
provide. 

That  with  respect  to  the  great  subject  of  the  Austrian  war, 
the  points  seem  to  be,  that  though  the  allied  powers  meant  only 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  they  expressed  themselves  in  a  manner 
JO  offensive  to  the  national  dignity  of  Erance,  and  assumed  to 
themselves  such  a  power  of  interfering  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  that  they  left  the  popular  party  in  France  a  right  to 
declare  war  if  they  thought  it  necessary  to  the  interests  of  their 
country ;  and  yet  we  afterwards  contended  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  the  Girondists  ought  not  to  have  made 
war,  and  that  by  doing  so  they  could  not  but  bring  their  Eevo- 
lution  into  the  greatest  difficulties,'  reducing  everything  to  the 
ehance  of  despotism  on  the  one  side,  and  anarchy  on  the  other. 

We  next  held,  that  the  king  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  war,  and  was  deeply  affected  by  the  calamities  to 
which  he  saw  France  thus  exposed,  as  well  as  clearly  aware  of 
the  dangers  that  were  thus  made  to  threaten  himself;  that  he 
was  not  wanting  to  the  constitution,  or  indisposed  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial,  till  the  Jacobin  ministry,  as  it  was  called,  was  forced 
upon  him,  and  war  declared  against  Austria ;  that  from  that 
time  he  turned  to  other  counsels,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  lecture 
I  have  now  delivered ;  that  not  having  called  the  allied  powers 
into  France,  he  thought  he  might  be  a  mediator  between  them 
and  his  subjects ;  that  a  counter-revolution  was  now  his  object, 
but  not  arbitrary  power ;  that  his  intentions  were  still  benevo- 
lent and  patriotic,  but  that  his  interference,  or  any  interference 
with  the  combined  powers,  was  exposed  to  the  objection,  that  no 
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foreign  annies  are  ever  to  be  saffered  to  intermingle  themselves 
in  the  concerns  of  a  country.  We  contended,  however,  that  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  unhappy  monarch. :  his  oounfij, 
he  must  have  thought,  had  no  other  chance  of  escape  from  calft- 
mity,  or  himself  from  a  scaffold ;  his  family  from  asBftssination, 
or  his  Mends  from  massacre. 

On  the  whole,  the  great  mistake  seems  to  have  been,  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other,  that  the  supporters  of  the  old  regime 
thought  they  could  set  the  Jacobins  apart,  and  make  war  upon 
the  clubs  and  more  violent  Bevolutiomsts,  and  not  on  the  rest  of 
the  nation, — this  seems  to  have  been  their  mistake  from  the 
first ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supporters  of  the  Ecto- 
lution  kept  no  bounds  in  their  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  justly 
alarmed  every  neighbouring  country,  after  first  violating  the 
feelings  of  every  one  who  differed  from  them  in  their  own.  And 
thus  far,  indeed,  I  see  no  reason  to  congratulate  either  of  the 
parties  on  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  their  proceedings. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  truly  melancholy  to  observe  in  mankind 
such  a  total  want  of  all  moderation,  of  all  reasonable  attention 
to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  each  other.  The  patrons  of  the 
old  opinions,  for  instance,  and  the  German  courts,  would  have 
disliked  the  Revolution  under  any  circumstances,  and  under  any 
possible  modifications ;  and  the  complaints  and  representations 
of  the  emigrants,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  royal  family,  when 
the  Revolution  turned  out  to  be  so  very  destructive  of  all  esta- 
blished authorities  and  opinions,  excited  the  strongest  sympathy 
in  all  the  governing  classes.  All  this  was  very  natural,  parti« 
eularly  the  sentiment  of  moral  indignation  by  which  they  were 
animated ;  still,  when  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  their 
situation,  the  best  manner  of  interference  was  evidently  a  ques- 
tion  of  the  greatest  difficulty ;  and  some  more  prudence  and  dii- 
creti(m  might  have  been  expected,  and  some  more  attention  than 
was,  in  fact,  shown  to  the  acknowledged  rights  of  independeitf 
nations,  to  those  especially  of  a  great  kingdom  like  Prance^ 
under  an  acknowledged  state  of  revolutionary  excitem^itat  tiie 
time. 

And  again,  with  respect  to  the  patrons  of  the  new  opinioni, 
they  might  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  old  governments  and 
the  prejudices  that  supported  them  :  they  were  free,  no  douH 
to  follow  where  their  reasoning  seemed  to  lead  them,  in  making 
up  their  own  opinions ;  but  why  were  they  to  be  animated  witk 
such  a  restless,  offensive,  revolutionary  spirit  of  proselytism  ? 
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Their  principles  and  notions  went  certainly  to  the  disturbance 
and  even  the  sabyersion  of  the  other  feudal  governments  |of 
Europe.  Why  were  they  to  proclaim  them  everywhere,  dis- 
seminate their  revolutionary  writings,  and  establish  their  dubs  ? 

It  afterwards  appeared,  that  wherever  the  French  armies  went, 
the  ground  was  prepared  for  them ;  the  Mends  of  the  new  opi- 
nions were  found  organized,  the  clubs  in  activity,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  society,  as  it  had  hitherto  existed,  subverted. "But 
why  all  this  aggression,  this  invasion,  this  war,  this  exterminat- 
ing war,  to  be  waged  against  all  constituted  authorities  in  the 
dominions  of  independent  nations  ?  The  great  truths  of  civil 
liberty,  it  will  be  said,  as  of  religious  liberty  at  the  time  of  the 
Beformation,  are  everywhere  to  be  propagated,  that  others  may 
participate  of  the  benefits  we  ourselves  enjoy,  and  that  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind  may  be  made  progressive. 

This  is  a  principle  (the  dissemination  of  truth),  no  doubt,  of 
the  most  sacred  nature,  one  to  which  we  owe  everything  that 
has  improved  or  dignified  our  nature ;  but  it  is  a  principle 
^which,  when  opposed  to  established  opinions,  must  always  be 
exercised  with  circumspection  and  care.  It  can  be  exercised  by 
no  man,  and  by  no  description  of  men,  without  incurring  the 
most  awful  responsibility,  and  a  far  greater  responsibility  than 
is  generally  supposed:  certainly  it  must  never  be  exercised 
without  an  examination  of  the  new  opinions,  which  are  to  be 
propagated,  and  the  old  opinions  that  are  to  be  overthrown,  far 
more  grave  and  anxious  than  has  been  often  exercised ;  without 
an  attention  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  far  more 
provident  and  patient  than  has  been  often  shown. 

On  this  great  occasion  of  the  French  Eevolution,  on  this  great 
crisis  in  the  afiairs  of  the  world,  the  enthusiasm,  the  spirit  of 
proselytism  of  the  patrons  of  the  new  opinions,  was  totally  un- 
governable and  unpardonable.  They  had  neither  sense  nor 
patience  in  comparing  the  value  of  their  own  new  opinions  with 
the  old,  nor  mercy  nor  forbearance  in  their  conduct  to  those 
who  differed  firom  them. 

With  regard  to  the  king,  his  case  is  exhibited  in  the  memo- 
rial I  have  produced. '  What  he  hoped,  and  feared,  and  wished, 
and  attempted,  are  all  here.  This  document  I  consider  as  the 
very  image  and  identification  of  his  mind  and  nature.  No 
doubt  the  general  principle  was  against  him ;  no  communication 
whatever  is  to  be  held  with  foreign  powers  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  internal  concerns  of  our  own  country.    We  dis- 
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pute  not  a  principle  bo  univeisallj  salutary  and  important,  so  j 
supported  by  experience  as  well  as  by  theory.  But  what  is  to 
be  our  censure,  if  we  consider  that  he  had  made  every  effort  to  I 
prevent  the  war ;  that  these  foreign  powers  were  approaching 
as  enemies,  whether  he  interfered  with  them  or  not ;  that  the 
popular  party  in  the  capital  were  pressing  forward  upon  him  to 
trample  him  down  into  the  dust ;  that  he  had  no  other  hope,  no 
other  chance  for  his  crown  and  dignity,  but  what  he  could  de- 
rive from  the  assistance  of  the  allies ;  that  he  not  only  saw  them 
approaching,  but  had  no  doubts  of  their  success  ?  What  is  to 
be  our  censure,  I  say  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected  from  human  wis- 
dom, firom  human  feelings,  that  the  king  should,  in  this  situa- 
tion, adhere  to  a  general  principle  in  political  science,  when,  by 
deviating  from  it,  he  only  attempted  to  be  a  pacificator  between 
his  subjects  and  their  invaders,  turn  his  influence  with  the  one 
to  the  best  interests  and  purposes  of  the  other,  and  endeavour 
to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  his  country,  and,  if  possible^ 
•  his  own. 


MEMOIR. 

PBBSBNTBD  BT  MA.LLBT  DU  FAN  TO  THB  ALLIBD  80VEBBI6N8 
I      OS  THB  PABT  OF   LOUIS  XVI.   OK  THB   14tH   OF  JULY  1792. 

Dbux  objets  inseparables  se  pr^sentent  dans  la  conduite  et  dans 
le  but  de  la  procnaine  contro-revolution :  d'abord  les  moyens  de 
Toperer ;  ensuite  ceux  de  la  maintenir.  Sans  leur  connection  mu- 
tuelle,  les  moyens  de  succes  pourraient  contrarier  ceux  de  stability, 
et  les  victoires  ne  feraient  que  preparer  bientot  de  nouveaux  dan- 
gers, ainsi  que  de  nouveaux  troubles. 

Les  moyens  de  succes  existent  dans  les  combinaisons  et  dans  les 
forces  etrangeres  ;  mais  on  ne  doit  pas  se  homer  a  considerer  ici,  et 
nniquement,  la  premiere  resistance  qu'opposeront  les  armees  de  la 
Eevolution. 

n  faut  craindre  les  suites  de  leurs  defaites ;  de  leur  dispersion 
au  moment  ou  elles  se  replieront  dans  I'int^rieur  :  I'appui  ^ue  cei 
masses  indisciplines  promettent  aux  chefs  des  factieuz,  qui  tente- 
ront  de  les  reunir  dans  les  Provinces  Meridionales  ;  le  passage  de 
la  presomption  k  la  ferocite  ;  I'habitude  des  violences  suoites  qu'on 
a  tait  contractor  au  peuple  a  chaqae  moment  de  crise ;  le  deuil 
qu*un  jour  de  frenesie  ou  rordre  des  demagogues,  pent  ^tendre  sur 
a  famiile  royale,  et  toutes  celles  dont  les  sentimens  sont  notes 
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d'aristocratie  on  senlement  suspectes.  H  faut  preyenir  encore  ttne 
r^nnion  des  E^volutionnaires  diviseff,  sans  detmire  les  motifs  de 
ralliement ;  et  reduire  les  resistances  an  moindre  tenne  possible. 
On  doit  m^me  tendre  a  leur  donner  pour  adyersaires,  et  it  se  mena- 
ger  comme  auxiliaires  de  la  siirete  interieore,  ceux  des  B^olution- 
naires  que  Tanaroliie,  la  reflection,  les  desappointemens  personnels 
et  la  tyrannic  des  Jacobins  ont  soulev^s. 

Pour  J  parvenir,  il  parait  indispensable  d' employer  simultan^- 
xnent  la  terreur  et  la  confiance  ;  ou  en  d'autres  termes,  d'6ter  aux 
niifl  Tespoir  d'^viter  les  suites  de  la  guerre  qu'ils  ont  provoquee,  de 
conserver  aux  autres  Tesperance  que  ses  suites  leur  seront  moins 
funestes  que  I'oppression  sous  laquelle  ils  gemissent,  et  (][u'une 
constitution  qui  ne  pent  pas  meme  les  defen£e  contre  la  puissance 
des  clubs. 

On  ne  comprendrait  qu*  imparfaitement  Timportance  de  cette 
separation  des  int^rSts,  dont  peut  dependre  la  suavegarde  de  Fin- 
terieur ;  et  dont  d^pendra  surement  la  facilite  a  faire  rentrer  le 
royaume  entier  dans  Tobeissance,  si  Ton  ne  se  forme  une  idee  juste 
des  difierens  partis  qui  agitent  la  capitale  et  s'y  disputent  I'autorite. 

Fresque  toute  enti^re  elle  est  dans  ce  moment  entre  les  mains 
des  Jacobins  ;  majorite  de  TAssemblee  Nationale,  places  importan- 
tes,  municipalit^s :  le  ministere  vient  de  leur  ecnapper ;  aussitot 
ils  ont  arme  la  multitude  contre  le  roi :  il  est  moralement  impossi- 
ble que  le  conseil  actuel  de  sa  majeste  puisse  se  soutenir  un  moia 
entier. 

Les  Jacobins  se  divisent  en  deux  sections,  qui  yont  a  peu  pres 
aux  memes  fins  par  des  mesures  differentes,  et  qui  souyent  brou- 
illees  par  des  dissentimens  personnels,  d'ambition  ou  de  defiance* 
8ont  toujours  prates  a  se  reunir  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  faut  porter  un 
nouyeau  coup  k  la  prerogatiye  royale,  ou  executer  quelqu  attentat 
contre  les  classes  superieures. 

La  section  actueilement  dominanie  est  presid^e  en  cbef  par 
I'Abbe  Sieyes,  qui  la  gouverne  avec  Brissot,  Condorcet,  Pethion, 
Gensonne,  Vergniaud,  Gaudet,  Manuel.  Cette  cabale  avait  forme 
le  dernier  ministere.  Outre  ses  propres  adherents,  elle  rallie  assez 
ordinairement  k  ses  decisions  la  majorite  des  260  fourbes,  politiques 
ou  poltrons,  qui  se  sont  classes  dans  TAssemblee  sous  le  sobriquet 
d'  IndSpendana, 

Le  projet  de  cette  cabale  n'est  pas  la  republique,  nominatiye- 
ment,  mais  la  republique  de  fait ;  par  une  reduction  de  la  liste 
ciyile  k  cinq  millions ;  par  le  retrancnement  de  la  plilpart  des  attri- 
buts  laisses  au  roi  par  un  changement  de  dynastie  dont  le  nouyeau 
chef  serait  une  espece  de  president  honoraire  de  la  republiaue ; 
auquel  ils  donneraient  un  conseil  executif  nomme  par  rAssembiee ; 
c'est  k  dire  par  leur  comite. 

La  seconde.ligue  qui  partage  les  Jacobins,  est  composee  des  agi- 
tateurs  groseiers,  des  republicains  impatiens,  des  miserables  qui  ne 
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pourant  sappoiier  aneon  gouremexnent,  desirent  reternite  de 
ranaichie. 

On  ne  lear  deooarre  d'antre  principe  que  celoi  d'ane  applicatias 
immod^ree  et  ii  ri^eor,  des  droiU  ie  Vkomme.  A  I'aide  de  cetto 
chaiie  ill  aRpirent  k  changer  lea  loiz  et  leg  officiera  publics  chaqiM 
Bemettre,  4  etendre  leur  niTellement  but  toute  autorite  regulien^ 
BUT  leg  Eminences  legalea,  sor  leg  propri^t^.  Us  ne  Teoleot  point 
de  roi :  le  senl  regime  qu'ils  ambitionnent  est  la  democracie  de  k 
canaille  d^Iib^rante. 

Bobegpierre,  Danton,  Cbabot,  Merlin,  Bazire,  Thnriot,  et  cent 
autreg  de  cette  trempe,  soutenng  par  le  club  des  Cordeliers,  et  pir 
leg  gocieteg  fratemeUes,  adminiatrent  cette  faction  desordoonee; 
eoDger^ent  an  parti  trk  nombreax  dang  le  dub  des  Jacobins,  qui 
dispose  de  la  plupart  des  libeUistes  popuiaires,  des  gens  a  piqoea^ 
et  de  r^come  de  la  capitale. 

La  jalougie,  une  difference  d'opinion  an  Bujet  de  la  guerre,  jete- 
rent  quelque  desordre  entre  ceg  deux  cabaleg :  on  vit  le  moment  oil 
elleg  allaient  ge  g^parer.  La  haine  du  gouFcmement  monarchiqne 
et  la  n^ceggit^  de  tenir  tdte  aux  Feuillans  ne  tarderent  pas  a  ies 
rapprocher. 

L'nne  et  Tantre  opdrent  par  Ies  memeg  mojeng  ;  avec  cette  dif- 
ference, que  la  premiere  marohe  moing  a  deoouvert,  menage  qud^ 
quog  bieng^anceg,  et  conduit  ges  orimeg  aveo  moina  d'impetuosite. 
£lle  a  gur  I'autre  ravantage  deg  raffinemeng,  des  talens,  et  d*an 
plan  dont  leg  principaux  mg  gont  tendug  par  I'Abbe  Siejes.  Lea 
plus  yils  ageng,  leg  perturbateurg  de  profeggion,  leg  brigands,  leg 
fanatiqueg,  leg  gc^eratg  de  tout  ordre,  ToUk  leur  armee  commune : 
ilg  ne  la  laiggent  pag  un  jour  dang  Tinaction. 

Le  Due  d'Orl^ang  a  deg  rapportg  avec  la  geconde  de  oes  deux 
ligueg  :  la  geule  dont  il  lui  regte  quelque  chose  a  espercr  par  on 
bouleyergement  complet. 

II  est  moiug  facile  de  classer  leg  Congtitutionnelg  on  Fexullans* 
Ilg  forment  une  complication  heterog^ne  de  Tues  croisees  ;  d  mcon* 
B^uences  differenteg ;  de  regsentimens  sang  analogic,  de  plang 
contradiotoires ;  d'une  metaphygique  enthousiaste ;  d'ambitions 
decues,  qui  cherchent  k  ge  rele^r. 

Faute  de  pouvoir  et  de  force  r^elle,  leg  plug  apparens  de  ce  pard 
ont  eu  recourg  k  I'intrigue.  Us  manoeuvr^rent  au  chateau  des 
Tuileries,  dang  rAggembl^,  dang  leg  departemens,  et  chercherent 
k  s'emparer  du  gouvernement  et  du  corps  l^gislatif,  avec  Targent 
du  roi.  Leur  principal  obiet  ^tait  d'ecrasser  Ies  Jacobins,  de  fain 
ohagger  leg  membres  actuefg  par  Ies  departemens  et  par  le  peuple; 
de  leur  Bubstituer  une  nouvelle  assemblee  a  laqueile  le  roi  eiit 
appelie  une  partie  des  constituans ;  et  de  modifier  alors  la  consti- 
tution en  renror9ant  la  prerogative  royale,  et  en  instituant  une 
geconde  ohambre  elective  par  le  peuple,  goug  de  certainea  conditions. 

Cette  entreprisie,  dont  quelqueg  alentours  de  LL.  MM.  ont  era 
trop  faoilement  Texecution,  en  la  regardant  oomme  un  port  de 
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surete  momentanee  a  ete  bientot  connne  et  cnlbntee.  Le  seul  effet 
de  ces  intrigues  a  ete  d'enfermer  M.  Delessart  a  Orleans,  de  cr^ep 
au  roi  de  nouveaux  dangers,  de  foumir  des  armes  aux  Jacobins,  et 
d'aUumer  entr'eux  et  les  Feuillans  une  haine  implacable, 

ILes  deux  Lameth,  Beaumetz,  Barnave,  Duport,  D' Andre,  dirir 
gaient  ce  projet.  lis  tenterent  de  rassembler  aux  Feuillans  tout  ce 
qiii  voulait  la  constitution  avecun  roi,  ou  plutot  tout  ce  quivoulait 
la  constitution  sans  Stre  Jacobins. 

MM.  de  la  Fayette,  de  Narbonne,  et  une  autre  societe  de  mani- 
pulateurs,  suivaient  des  vues  analogues,  mais  par  d'autres  moyens, 
principalement  tir^s  de  Tarni^e.  £n  consequence,  M.  de  Narbonne 
appuya  la  guerre  dans  les  conseils.  Ces  meisures,  confonnes  au 
genie  de  leurs  auteurs,  et  conduites  avec  la  derniere  etourderie, 
n'ont  pas  eu  nlus  de  succes  que  les  prec^dentes. 

Sous  ces  deux  ordres  de  chefs  divers  se  range  la  masse  des 
Feuillans  de  TAssemblee,  da  la  capitale,  et  des  provinces ;  mais 
sans  former  un  veritable  parti ;  car  on  n'y  distingue  ni  doctrine,  ni 
plan  commun,  ni  systeme  de  moyens,  ni  ressources  calcul^es.  Le 
penchant  qui  a  toujours  entraine  une  partie  de  oes  Constitutionnels 
aux  demarches  Iqs  moins  perilleuses,  lui  a  present  guerre  offensive 
aux  aristocrates,  sans  force,  et  guerre  defensive  aux  Jacobins,  puis- 
sants.  Une  foule  considerable  a  arbore  ce  pavilion  par  politique, 
afin  d'echapper  aux  fureurs  qui  poursuivent  les  desapprobateurs 
trop  declares  de  la  constitution.  Beaucoup  d*administrateurs,  de 
nouveaux  juges,  de  bourgeois,  de  proprietaires  des  villes  et  des 
campagnes,  et  environ  100  membres  de  TAssemblee,  sent  dans 
cette  premiere  categoric.  Elle  comprend,  en  general,  les  honnetes 
gens  du  parti,  et  ceux  qui,  de  bonne  foi,  s'avouent  I'impossibilite 
de  soutenir  le  nouveau  regime. 

Apr^s  eux  viennent  les  idolatres  de  la  constitution ;  espece  de 
maniaques^  qu'un  enthousiasme  factice  ou  le  bel  esprit  politique 
attachent  a  cette  superstition.  lis  se  sont  persuades  que  sans  les 
Jacobins,  la  constitution  cheminerait ;  et  il  n*a  pas  6te  possible  de 
leup  faire  apercevoir  encore,  que  la  constitution  seul  enfantait, 
soutenait  des  Jacobins ;  et  que  ceux  de  laEue  St.  Honore  d6truits, 
elle  en  ferait  reparaitre  d'autres  dans  six  mois. 

Une  troisieme  classe  de  Constitutionnels  est  inspiree  par  Pinter^t 
et  par  la  vanite ;  par  inter^t  pour  ceux  k  qui  le  regime  actuel  a 
procure  des  places  et  des  avantages ;  par  la  vanity,  pour  ceux  a 
qui  il  a  procure  quelque  distinction.  Une  grande  partie  de  la  garde 
nationale  non  sold^e,  est  dirigee  par  Tun  ou  Tautre  de  ces  deux 
mobiles. 

Presque  generalement,  on  decouvre  dans  ces  trois  categories  un 
mecontentement  prononc^ ;  une  incertitude  complette  sur  la  dur^e 
de  la  constitution ;  un  penchant  d'instinct  et  de  raison  k  se  rallier 
au  roi,  et  encore  plus  de  haine  contre  les  Jacobins  que  contre  les 
aristocrates. 

£n  avaiit  d'eux,  ainsi  que  nous  Tavons  dit,  sont  les  esprits  plus 
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delies,  qni,  avec  rambition  d'dtre  chefs,  n'oiit  jamais  pa  y  panrenir 
da  moment  oH  ils  ont  delaisse  lea  moyens  pervers  par  leaqitelfl  ib 
ont  conoouru  a  op^rer  et  k  soutenir  la  Eeyolution. 

II  est  douteux  qu'on  rassemblat  dix  de  ces  d^ma^gnes  detrooei 
eoncordans  dans  leors  vues,  et  dans  leors  motifs  de  conduits. 

Quelques-uns  ont  horreur  des  crimes,  et  veulent  sinceremeni 
sauFer  le  roi  et  la  monarchic.  D'autres  n'aspirent  qu'a  la  domin** 
tion,  qu'a  eleyer  leur  faction  snr  celle  des  Jacobins,  et  a  se  rendn 
maitres  de  I'autorit^.  De  troisiemes  8*accominoderaient  d'uas 
contre-r^Yolution  qui  leur  laisserait  une  grande  influence,  oa  qd, 
du  moins,  ne  lea  replongerait  pas  dans  rhumiliation  et  robscarite. 

A  cdt6  de  oeux-ci  se  trouyent  des  honmies,  auxquels  une  coodoite 
odieuse,  pendant  deux  ans  et  demi,  inspire,  sinon  des  remords,  di 
moins  des  craintes ;  qui  sans  d^fendre  leurs  torts,  apprehendeot 
d'en  etre  punis,  qui  fremissent  a  la  yue  du  triompbe  des  classes 
enyers  lesquelles  its  n'ont  eu  aucun  management ;  et  dont  koontre- 
r^yolution,  sans  beaucop  offenser  peut-dtre  leurs  opinions  actnelles, 
mortifierait  toiites  leurs  passions. 

Ces  constitutionnaires,  r^els  ou  pretendus,  embrassent  la  tics 
grande  majority  des  citoyens  de  tout  ordre  qui  ont  touIu  et  adopte 
la  Eeyolution:  mais  ayec  des  opinions  cnancelantes ;  ayec  des 
id6es  irreoonciliables  entr'elles ;  ayec  la  sottise  de  gemir  des  effeta 
en  jurant  de  maintenir  lea  causes  ;  ayec  un  d6faut  total  de  caract^ 
d'union,  de  hardiesse,  et  ainsi  melan^^s  de  romanciers  politiqaes» 
d'eeriyains  h.  systeme,  de  phrasiers,  d'mtriguans,  de  Macniayelistes 
sans  yue  et  sans  nerf,  ce  parti  constitutionel  n'a  jamais  eu  qn'one 
consistance  artiilcielle  et  {>a88ag^re. 

On  ne  parlera  point  ici  de  la  section  particuliere,  qui,  ayaatlei 
forfaits  de  Versailles,  s'^tait  plaeee  entre  les  deux  premiers  ordres 
et  les  feseurs  de  la  constitution  actuelle  ;  c'est  a  dire,  des  partisans 
d'un  corps  legislatif  en  deux  diyisions,  dont  Tune  de  chambre  di 
pairs,  sur  la  formation  de  laquelle  les  adherens  de  ce  sjsiJem 
repreaentatif  ne  pr^senterent  jamais  d'idee  distincte.     Q'uoiqos 

Seraeyerant  dana  leura  opinions,  preaque  touiours  auasi  mal  entea- 
ues  q[ue  mal  jugeea  j  maia  aujourd'hui  modifi^es  par  une  fonests 
experience  qui  leur  manquait,  ila  aont  tout  reunis  a  la  necesaitei 
retablir  Tautorit^  royale  dana  la  force  et  la  dignite  compatible  ayec 
le  degre  de  liberie  publique  que  pent  aupporter  le  gouTernemeat 
d'un  grand  empire.  Ila  aont  unanimea  a  redemander  le  clerge,ii 
religion  nationale,  la  nobleaae,  lea  granda  tribunaux.  On  n'a  i 
craindre  de  leur  part  aucune  eapece  d'oppoaition,  parcequ'il  n'ea 
est  paa  un  qui  ne  prefer4.t  pas  mSme  la  monarchic  absolue  aux  loil 
monstrueuses  du  moment,  et  k  I'autorite  des  honmies  qui  les  cot 
institutes. 

II. 
La  carte  politique  qui  yient  d'etre  crayonn^  doit  faire  pressratk 
les  effets  diyers  que  produiront  sur  les  esprits,  I'approche,  les  pifr 
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gr^,  i'exiateiice  de  la  contre-reTolntion,  soiyant  lea  fonnes  et  lea 
mesures  par  lesquellecTelle  s'operera. 

iEyidemment,  elle  frappera  dans  des  sens  differens  ces  tribus 
desunies,  dont  lea  passions,  les  principes,  les  interets,  se  rencon- 
trent  sur  certains  points  et  se  divisent  sur  tons  les  autres. 

Jj&  politique  prescrit  done  de  manager  ceux  de  ces  interets  qui 
peuvent  se  concilier  avec  Tobjet  fundamental  de  la  contre-revoJu- 
tion ;  et  dont  la  negligence  rendrait  commun  a  la  masse  entiere  de 
revolutionnaires,  le  desir  et  le  dessein  d'une  opposition  prolongee. 

Tout  ce  qui  sert  k  desarmer  les  resistances  et  k  faciliter  la  sou- 
mission  doit  dtre  employ^ ;  hors,  le  vrai  moyen  de  g^neraliser  celles- 
la,  et  de  retarder  celle-ci,  serait  de  foumir  aux  uns  et  aux  autres 
des  motifs  e^auz  de  perseverer  dans  la  rebellion. 

Ces  considerations  ne  peuvent  s'appliquer  k  la  t^te,  et  k  une 
partie  des  Jacobins.  On  ne  les  subjuguera  que  par  I'efiroi. 
Ijeurs  maximes,  leur  plan,  leur  example,  ne  permettent  aucun  pro- 
cede  de  confiajice.  lis  n*ont  d'interet  que  celui  du  crime ;  d'autres 
ressources  que  le  crime.  Les  menagemens  leur  paraitraient  des 
aveiix  de  timidite,  et  les  enbardiraient.  Le  force  se  montrera  done 
ik  leur  egard  dans  Tappareil  le  plus  mena^ant ;  le  manifesto  con- 
sid^rera  ces  corporations,  qui  font  le  scandale  et  I'horreur  des  trois 
quarts  de  la  nation,  comme  des  soci^t^s  excommuniees,  auxquelles 
on  ne  laisse  aucune  esperance  d'echapper,  ni  de  ^race  pour  leur 
doctrine.  La  vie  sauv^e  est  le  seul  pnx  qu'on  puisse  promettre  a 
ceux  d'entr'eux  dont  Tegarement  ou  le  fanatisme  n'ont  pas  com- 
mande  des  forfaits ;  et  qui  quitteront  les  drapeaux  de  leurs  indignes 
chefs. 

Mux  seuls  ont  provoque  la  guerre  :  sur  eux  doit  en  tomber  le 
ebatiment.  Mais  cette  grande  yerite  qu*on  ne  saurait  annoncer 
d'une  manidre  trop  comminatoire,  doit  ouvrir  une  issue  au  reste 
beaueoup  plus  nombreux  des  reyolutionnaires  mitiges.  II  serait 
injuste  et  dangereux  de  les  confondre  ayec  les  factieux  effren^s  qui 
xnaitrisent  le  royaume  ;  car  alors,  par  n^cessite  ou  par  faiblesse,  iJs 
se  rejetteraient  dans  leurs  bras,  et  se  rendraient  yraisemblablement, 
ne  fusse  que  par  inertie,  les  complices  de  leur  opposition  et  de  leurs 
enterprises  ufterieures.  Enyers  cette  majority,  la  sagesse  conseilie 
remploi  simultane  de  la  terreur  et  de  la  confiance. 

De  la  terreur,  car  elle  seule  pent  detruire  les  illusions  dont 
beaucoup  d'entr'eux  persistent  a  s'etourdir  ;  inspirer  quelque  cou- 
rage aux  ames  faibles  que  le  peur  des  Jacobins,  ou  I'habitude, 
redonneraient  a  la  faction  dominante,  s'ils  ne  la  yoyaient  pas  a  la 
veille  de  perir:  faire  une  impression  profonde  sur  des  esprits 
flottans,  ou  seduits  par  des  erreurs  en  leur  montrantle  dernier  jour 
des  chimeres  :  balancer  chez  d'autres  le  faux  point  d'honneur  qui 
les  entraine  encore  a  la  defense  de  la  constitution;  et  surtout 
enleyer  aux  chefs  des  Feuillans  I'espoir  sur  lequel  ils  ont  porte 
toutes  leurs  yues  depuis  six  mois ;  celui  de  se  mettre  en  etat,  de 
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faire  aooommodement  1^  armes  a  la  main,  et  de  finir  par  use 

capitulation. 

La  confiance  sontiendra  I'effet  de  la  terreur,  le  conduira  an  le- 
snltat  desirable,  de  redaire  lea  resistances  exclusiTement  a  celle 
des  Jacobins,  et  de  oontrebalancer  dans  rinterieur,  dorant  In 
derni^res  crises,  leur  influence,  qui  peut  amener  encore  de  nouTeUn 
catastrophes. 

Cette  confiance  n*e8t  autre  chose  que  la  securite  pour  rayemr. 
Elle  naftra  de  Tassurance  qu*on  ne  pretend  pas  confondre  des  fac* 
tieux,  pour  qui  rien  n*a  ete  saere  ayec  des  hoounes  abuses ;  lei 
^^areroens  d*esprit,  avec  la  perrerstte ;  des  opinions  erronees,  STee 
un  code  de  crimes,  d*immoralit&,  d'anarchie.  Non  senlement  oette 
distinction  flattera  Tamour  propre  des  constitutionnaires ;  elle  leor 
paraitra,  de  plus,  une  preuye  d'6quite ;  elle  leur  montrera  une 
sauvegarde ;  et  on  ne  peut  les  supposer  assez  insenses  pour  par- 
taker la  resistance  des  Jacobins,  lorsqu'ils  n'aoront  paa  les  m^mefl 
dangers  k  craindre. 

Elle  nutra  du  soin  que  Ton  prendra  de  detruire  les  apprehen. 
sions,  r^pandues,  de  vengeances  medit^s,  d'implacables  ressenti- 
mens,  d'oppression,  qui  enyelopperait  egalement  les  torts  et  les 
del  its. 

Elle  naitra  enfin,  et  plus  particulierement,  de  I'opinion,  que  le 
roi  seul  sera  Tarbiti^  du  sort  des  difierens  partis,  et  le  pacificatenr 
du  rojaume ;  qu'on  r^serye  a  lui  seul  la  destinee  des  lois  ainsi  que 
celles  des  personnes ;  en  un  mot,  que  les  unes  et  les  autres  ne 
seront  pas  liyr6es  a  discretion  et  exdusivement  aux  emigres,  ni  am 
puissances  etrangeres. 

La  tyrannie  des  Jacobins  a  force  les  Feuillans  et  la  plus  grande 
partie  des  revolutionnaires  honteux,  ou  a-demi  convertis,  de  con- 
siderer  enfin  Pautorite  royale  comme  leur  ancre  de  misericorde.  Si 
demain,  ils  triomphaient  de  leurs  adyersaires,  nul  doute  qu'ils  se 
fortifiassent  sans  delai  la  puissance  du  roi.  Depuis  trois  mois  la 
plupart  se  fussent  ranges  autour  de  sa  majeste  a 'ils  avaient  ea 
autant  de  courage  que  de  bonne  yolonte ;  et  si  les  Jacobins,  ptf 
leur  infatigable  activite,  n'eussent  suspendu  les  poignards  de  lean 
assassins,  et  les  torches  de  leurs  incendiaires,  sor  quiconque  osait 
avouer  son  attachmement  pour  le  monarque. 

IIL 

Les  dispositions  prec^dentes  dependent  des  puissances  bellige- 
rantes  et  des  prihces  et  emigres  Fran9ais.  Elles  sont  le  voeu  da 
roi,  le  conseil  que  lui  dictent  des  lumieres  positives,  et  I'interdt  de 
tous.  Sa  majeste  attache  la  plus  haute  importance  a  ce  que  sei 
representations  soyent  meditees.  Elle  va  jfisqu'a  joinmre  sei 
prieres  aux  instances  pour  obtenir  la  deference  qu'elle  sollicite. 
Elle  la  sollicite  dans  la  ^leine  independance  de  sa  refiection  et  cb 
sa  volonte ;  nulle  impulsion  etrangere  n*a  prepare  ni  produit  see 
recommandations  a  cet  egard :  elles  resultent  de  la  connaissance 
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exacte  qu*a  sa  majesty  des  dispositions  publiques,  par  leu  compt^s 
jonrnaliers  qui  lui  sont  fid^lement  reudua  de  la  cap! tale  et  dea 
departemens ;  ensorte  que  personne  dans  le  royaume  oo  au  dehors, 
lie  r^unit  autant  d*informations  certames,  pour  con  stater  ee  qu'il 
faut  craindre  ou  esperer  de  Tinterieur,  auiv^ant  la  nature  dea  formes 
et  des  mesures  par  lesquelles  on  developpera  la  force  exterieure. 
Tout  deviendra  facile  dans  le  present  et  Tavenir  si  Ton  con  court 
aux  vues  du  roi :  tout  se  compliquera,  peut-^tre,  de  perila,  d'ineer- 
titudes,  de  difficult^s,  si  Ton  s*en  ecarte. 

La  force  doit  remettre  la  monarckie  debout ;  mail  c'est  a  1 'opinion 
h  raffermir :  c'est  dans  les  coeurs  qif  il  faut  planter  les  raciues  de 
stabilite ;  c'est  k  feconder  une  soumiasion  morale  que  doiyent  ae 
diriger  les  moyens  de  soumission  forcee^  et  lea  efforta  de  quiconque 
veut  prevenir  de  nouveaux  naufrages.  On  ne  considerera  dan  a 
cette  note  que  les  motifs  de  persuasion  qui  concern  en  t  les  roj- 
alistes  expatries;  sa  majesty  attend  leur  condescen dance  a  aes 
intentions  eclairees,  de  la  magnanimity  et  de  I'attacliement  des 
princes  de  son  sang,  ainsi  que  des  eentimena  de  la  valeureuse 
noblesse  qui  a  tout  sacrifie  au  desir  de  aauv^er  la  monarehie,  et  dea 
citoyens  de  tons  ordres  qui  out  partage  ses  souffrances  et  son  exiL 

lie  roi  desire  que  par  un  concours  ofleiuiif  et  trop  distinct,  leur 
participation  k  la  guerre  actuelle  ne  lui  fasse  point  perdre  lo  carac- 
tere  de  guerre  ^trang^re,  faite  de  puissance  k  puissance.  Sa 
xnajeste  ira  jamais  mis  en  doute  une  resolution  unanime  de  leur 
part  de  lui  confier  le  soin  des  int^rets  compromis,  ne  que  les 

Srinces  se  consid^reraient  comme  parties  lesees  dans  un  difr<^rent 
ont  I'arbitrage  sera  exerc^  par  sa  majeste  lorsque  le  sort  des  armes 
aura  fait  rendre  la  liberte  necessaire  a  I'exercice  de  la  puissance 
royale. 

Sans  doute  de  trop  justes  ressentimens  appelleraient  les  princes 
et  la  noblesse  a  venger  trois  ans  d'outrages  et  a  attaquer,  eux- 
znemes,  d'aussi  criminels  usurpateurs :  sans  doute  il  fut  un  mo* 
ment  oii  la  guerre  civile  n'eut  ^te  de  la  part  des  opprim^s  que 
Texercice  du  droit  de  repousser  la  force  par  la  force.  Les  cala- 
mit^s  publiques  et  particulieres  auraient  peut-Stre  ^te  moins 
lon^es  sans  etre  plus  affreuses. 

Mais  la  guerre  exterieure,  dont  la  Proridence  inspira  la  dlscla- 
ration  aux  factieux,  est  destinee  a  faire,  maintenant,  avec  moins 
de  perils,  de  malheurs,  et  d*incertitudes,  ce  qu'on  pourrait  esperer 
de  la  guerre  civile. 

P^toumons  de  dessus  la  France  la  cumulation  de  ces  deux  fleaux. 
Us  8*etendraient  de  la  maniere  la  plus  affreuse  sur  trois  cent  mille 
families  dispers^es  au  milieu  d'un  peuple  frenetique :  ils  mettraient 
en  danger  les  jours  du  roi,  ceux  de  la  reine  et  de  la  famille  royale: 
ila  feraient  renverser  le  tr6ne,  livrerlapropriete  au  pillage,  6fforger 
les  royalistes,  les  pretres  restes  dans  le  royaume  et  menaces  :  ils 
rallieraient  aux  Jacobins  les  r^volutionnaires  moins  forcenes :  ils 
ranimeraient  une  exaltation  qui  tend  k  s'eteindre,  et  rendrait  plus 
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opini&trcnne  resistance  qui  flechira  derant  les  premiers  succes 
decisifs ;  lorsqu'on  verra  des  intermediaires  entre  les  emigres 
armes  et  la  partie  de  la  nation  a  reduire. 

Le  coeur  numain  ne  clian^e  point.  On  craint  de  cenx  qu'on  a 
cruellement  offenses  :  on  n'espere  de  pardon  de  ceux  envers  qiii 
on  fut  impitoyable.  Le  peuple  est  incapable  de  s'eleTcr  k  respoir 
d'une  genferosite  dont  il  n*a  pas  le  sentiment. 

Les  differentes  factions  qm  ont  boulevers^  Tempire  redontent, 
en  consequence,  de  rencontrer  dans  les  princes  et  les  Emigres,  des 
ennemis,  dont  Os  ne  doivent  attendre  aucun  menagement.  Ik  ne 
les  entre voyentqu'entour^s  de  chaines,  de  bourreaux,  de  fletrissureB, 
d'instrumens  d'oppression. 

Ce  prejug6  a  ete  fomente  sans  relacbe  par  les  libelHstes  de  h 
Bevolution,  par  les  harangueurs  k  la  tribune,  paf  les  efforts  des 
assemblees  et  des  clubs  ;  et  s*lI  faut  le  dire,  la  legerete  des  discours 
de  quelques  tdtes  jeunes  et  arde^tes,  la  virulence  maladroite  et 
toujours  mena9ante  de  quelques  6crivains  royalistes,  qui  neparlent 
que  potences ;  enfin  le  silence  de  longanimite  que  les  princes  ont 
cru  aevoir  k  leur  dignite,  au  milieu  des  imputations  renaissantes 
et  des  proscriptions  de  TAssemblee,  ont  envenime,  enracine  cette 

Er^yention.  tl  est  aise  d*en  apercervoir  les  suites,  dans  le  cas,  on 
»  Emigres,  reunis  en  corps,  dirigeraient  des  operations  offensiYefl 
oontre  les  frontieres  du  royaume. 

La  fureur,  la  resistance,  la  soif  du  carnage,  se  porteraient  con- 
tr*eux :  on  laisserait  les  autres  points  k  decouvert ;  on  abandon- 
neraib  la  France  aux  Strangers  ann  de  la  fermer  aux  Emigres.  Si 
Ton  n*6gorgeait  pas  les  prisonniers,  il  n'est  aucun  genre  de  yio- 
lence  dont  us  ne  aevinssent  les  victimes.  Le  stoicisme  des  braves 
mUitaires  qui  marcheront  sous  les  ^tendards  des  princes  serait  k 
pure  perte  centre  des  hommes  qui  ne  respectent  ni  les  lois  de  la 
guerre,  ni  celles  de  Thonneur.  Qu'on  n'allegue  pas  la  crainte  dea 
represailles.  A-t^elle  prevenu  le  meurtre  des  Tyroliens?  La 
ferocity  populaire  ;  celle  des  soldats  licencieux  qui  ont  brise  tons 
les  freins,  furent-elles  jamais  subordonnees  au  calcul  de  la  pie- 
voyance  P 

La  premiere  nouvelle  d*une  action  entre  les  royalistes  et  les 
troupes  de  TAssemblee  Nationale,  deviendraient  le  pretexte  de 
nouveaux  forfaits  et  le  signal  d'une  boucherie  dans  tons  les  Heiu 
ou  les  clubs  dominent  les  autorites  administratives. 

En  attirant  eux-m6mes  les  armees  etrangeres  sur  le  royaume,  les 
Jacobins  ont  affaibli  Topinion  que  cette  invasion  resultait  dtf 
efforts  des  emigres.  Centre  leur  intention,  cette  extravagante 
demarche  a  procure  quelque  sauvegarde  aux  royalistes  de  Fin- 
t^rieur.  Le  peuple  des  d^partemens  a  cesse  de  menacer  de  mafr 
eacrer  et  de  piller  les  adherens  de  ceux  que  les  siens  aUaieat 
combattre  sur  la  frontiere.  L'approche  pr^maturee  des  royalistei 
du  dehors,  et  leur  reunion  distincte  pour  s'ouvrir,  separementda 
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forces  etrangeres,  nn  passage  dans  le  royaume,  redonnerait  a  ces 
dispositions  populaires  toute  leur  energie. 

line  fautpas  s'exagerer  les  effets  de  la  terreur.  Certaitiement  si 
le  peuple  est  affraye,  ses  excfes  ne  sont  jjas  aussi  probables ;  mais 
ce  n'est  chose  ni  aussi  prompte,  ni  aussi  facile  qu'on  se  Timagine 
d*inspirer  une  crainte  salutaire  a  des  chefs  dont  tout  atteste  Tig- 
norance  et  la  presomption ;  qui  sont  eux-memes  dupes  des  illusions 
qu*ils  ont  cr^es ;  qui  se  croyent  invincibles  derriere  leurs  enume- 
rations civiques ;  et  qui  calculent  la  guerre  comme  ils  ont  calcule 
la  le^lation,  par  1  argumentation  des  nombres.  Sans  doute  la 
reflexion  et  la  raison  peuvent  les  d^sabuser;  mais  8*ils  etaient 
raisonnables  et  reflechissans,  leur  conduite  ofirirait-elle  depuis  six 
mois  xme  suite  d'actes  de  fureur  ? 

On  ne  reussira  pas  plus  facUement  a  penetrer  le  peuple  d*une 
6pouvante  efficace.  En  general,  il  n'existe  pour  la  multitude 
d*autres  dangers  que  ceux  dont  elle  touche  les  instrumens  et  Id. 
presence  materielle.  Plus  sp^cialement  encore,  ce  caractere  ap- 
partient  au  peuple  de  Paris,  dont  Tignorance  et  Tinconcevable 
credulity  sont  le  jouet  des  prestiges  les  plus  grossiers  :  qui,  jour- 
nellement,  est  obs^de  d'ecrits,  de  fables,  de  discoureurs  publiques, 
de  presidens  d'attroupemens,  de  lecteurs  de  cabarets  et  d'atteliers, 
associ^s  pour  I'entretenir  de  ses  victoires,  de  ses  conquetes,  de  la 
detresse  de  ses  ennemis ;  de  Timmensit^  de  sa  puissance^  des  talens 
de  ses  chefs,  de  I'enthousiasme  que  la  liberty  Fran9aise  inspire  a 
tons  les  peuples  et  a  toutes  les  armees.  Quiconque  n'a  pas  suivi 
ces  rendezvous  d*instruction  ou  Ton  aiguillonne  sans  cesse  les  pre- 
juges  populaires  :  quiconque  n'a  pas  questionne  les  divers  etats ; 
a  commencer  par  ce  qui  s'appelle  la  bonne  bourgeoisie  de  Paris,  et 
k  finir  pat  la  populace,  n*aura  qu'une  imparfaite  idee  des  succes 
de  la  demagogic  en  ce  genre,  comme  dans  tons  les  autres. 

Ces  reflexions,  fondees  sur  des  observations  suivies,  command- 
eront  peut-etre  aux  augustes  freres  de  sa  majeste,  a  leur  conseil, 
et  aux  royalistes,  de  subordonner  leur  courage  impatient  a  la  pru- 
dence ;  et  ime  fois  armes,  de  n*agir  qu'avec  les  precautions,  a 
Tepoque,  et  par  des  mesures  ,  qui  puissent  prevenir  les  malheurs 
inseparables  d'un  plan  difierent. 

Par  les  m^mes  motifs,  il  paraitra  sans  doute  convenable  que  dans 
le  cas  oil  les  princes  feraient  preceder  leur  mouvemens  d*une  de- 
claration, ce  manifesto  soit  calcule  sur  celui  des  puissances ;  qu*on 
s'y  renferme  dans  des  assurances  generales,  en  evitant  tout  ce  qui 

f)reterait  aux  commentaires  perfides  des  factieux ;  qu'on  y  presente 
es  princes  comme  les  lib^rateurs  du  peuple  ;  qu*on  promette  paix, 
stLTet6  liberty  legitime  ;  qu*enfin  Ton  ecarte  tout  ce  qui  manifesterait 
line  volonte  de  faire  prevaloir  telle  ou  telle  forme  de  gouveme- 
tnent ;  et  qu*on  se  borne  a  declaret  que  Ton  agit  pour  faire  rendre 
lU  roi  sa  liberte ;  et  pour  retablir  le  governement  monarchique, 
tel  (V^^  sa  majeste  a  entendu  le  drconscrire. 
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Sa  majeste  tr^B  diretienne,  pleine  de  confianee  dans  les  senti- 
inens  ^enereux  et  dans  la  sagesse  des  cours  de  Vienne  et  de  Berlin, 
se  plait  k  esperer  aa'elles  consid^rent  da  meme  ooil  sa  situation, 
celle  de  la  monarchie  Francaise,  et  les  moyens  de  terminer  ]a 
gaerre  actaelle,  sans  ezposer  i'interieur  da  royaame  a  de  noayeDeB 
catastrophes. 

Elle  aesire,  elle  soUicite,  que  le  manifeste  ^oi  prec^era  les  ope- 
rations,  soit  etabli  sar  des  oases  analogues  a  celles  dont  on  rieiit 
d'ezposer  Timportance  ;  et  (pie  la  promptitude  de  sa  pubUcstion 
pr^vienne  des  calamites  immmentes. 

Elle  se  persuade  oue  les  effets  a  attendre  des  craintes  a  inspirer 
r^sulteront  d'abord  ae  la  certitude  qu'acquerront  les  factieux,  qu'en 
declarant  la  guerre  a  sa  majeste  apostolique,  ils  Tout,  par  le  fait, 
deolaree  k  I'Europe  mSme ;  et  que  le  manifeste  des  cours  de  Yienne 
et  de  Berlin  ezprime  des  sentimens  ainsi  que  des  projets  oommuiu 
auz  diffiSrentes  puissances  qui  ont  form^  le  concert. 

Le  peuple  mesure  toujours  ses  dangers  sur  le  nombre  de  ses 
ennemis  :  ses  chefs  perdront  la  ressource  de  le  tromper,  conmie  ils 
Tont  fait  jusqu'i  ce  jour,  par  Tassurance  qui  ni  le  corps  Germanique, 
ni  les  puissances  au  Nord,  ni  celles  du  Midi,  n*6pouseraient  lea 
interets  de  la  querelle  actuelle ;  une  reunion  si  mena^ante  dechiiera 
le  bandeau  des  illusions ;  et  en  imposera  avec  d*autant  plus  d*^- 
cace,  que  ni  I'Assemblee,  ni  le  peuple,  n'y  sont  prepares. 

Dans  le  m^me  but,  il  parait  essentiel  que  le  manifeste  ne  laisse 
auoun  espoir  de  voir  poser  les  armes  avant  que  le  roi  soit  mis  en 
liberty,  et  son  autorit^  l^time  retablie. 

Tout  ce  qui  laisserait  entrevoir  la  possibilite  de  se  sonstraire  an 
sort  de  la  guerre,  par  des  negociations  dilatoires,  ou  par  des  ao- 
oommodemens  imparfaits,  retaiderait  la  soumission  et  ]|reparerait 
au  roi  de  nouveauz  dangers ;  car  on  ferait  servir  de  nouTeUes  Tio* 
lences,  auxquelles  il  succomberait  probablement,  a  le  forcer  de 
rallentir  I'actiyit^  des  puissances  belligerantes. 

Xi'impression  de  terreur  resultera  encore,  et  principalement, 
d*une  d^aration  ^ergique  k  TAssemblee  Rationale,  a  la  capitak, 
aux  corps  administratifs,  auz  municipalites,  aux  indiridus,  qu'oa 
les  rena  personnellement  garants,  dans  leurs  corps  et  biens,  du 
moindre  prejudice  apport^a  la  persoone  de  leurs  majesty,  de  lend 
families,  et  aux  citoyens  quelconques. 

Cette  d^laration  doit  mipper  encore  plus  particuli^rement  i 
la  ville  de  Paris. 

On  soutiendra  la  terreur  par  la  confianee,  en  d^larant  qu'on  < 
arm^  contre  les  factieux,  non  contre  le  roi  et  la  nation ;  qu* 
prend  la  defense  des  gouTcrnemens  legitimes  et  des  peuples,  oontn 
une  anarchie  ferooe,  qui  menace  latnmquillite  de  TEuiope  entieres 
prepare  les  plus  horribles  calamites,  et  biise,  entre  les  homines,  ki 
Hens  sooiaux. 

Cette  forme  enleyera  aux  factions  un  argument  dont  elles  oa 
tir^  et  dont  elles  chereheront  encore  a  tirer  le  plus  grand  aTantage 
savoir  que  o'est  id  la  guene  des  roit  contre  lesj^empUt. 
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La  confiaoice,  ainsi  fondee  snr  cette  distinction  entre  les  factieux, 
maitres  du  royaume,  et  la  reste  de  la  nation,  serait  fortifiee  encore 
par  Tattention  a  ne  proposer,  a  n*imposer  ancune  forme  de  gouverne- 
ment;  et  a  declarer  qu'on  s'arme  pour  le  retablissement  de  la 
monarchic ;  pour  la  liberte  du  monarque ;  pour  la  restauration  de 
la  paix; 

'  Cette  mesure  flecliira  la  plupart  des  r^volutionnaires  lasses  ou 
incertains,  qui,  sans  Touloir  la  constitution  actuelle,  craignent  le 
retour  des  grands  abus,  les  yengeances,  Toppression,  et  qui  savent 
que  S.  M.  T.  C.  sera  leur  plus  siir  protecteur  contre  ces  dangers ; 
et  desquels  on  pent  attendre  la  soumission  des  qu*on  leur  presen- 
tera  une  issue  sans  ignominie,  une  monarchic  sans  arbitraire,  des 
loix  protectrices  des  personnes  et  des  propri^t^s. 

La  profonde  sagacity  de  LL.  MM.  I.  et  E.  leur  aura  sans  doute 
fait  deja  pressentir  ces  observations :  la  destinee  du  roi,  de  la  reine, 
de  la  famille  resale,  du  trone,  de  tons  les  propri^taires  et  du 
royaume  en  general,  peuvent  en  dependre. 

Mais  Tacceleration  du  manifesto  est  en  ce  moment  To 


pal  de  la  sollicitude  de  S.  M.  T.  C.  EUe  I'invoque  aveo  des  in- 
stances redoublees :  tout  ce  qui  Tentoure,  tout  ce  qui  juge  saine- 
ment  les  mouvemens  de  Paris,  est  unanime  dans  cette  invocation. 

La  guerre  est  en  ce  moment  oubliee  a  Paris  et  dans  les  provin- 
ces :  on  ne  s*en  occupe,  on  ne  s*en  intimide  pas  plus  que  des 
batailles  des  Anglais  dans  THindostan.  Les  Gazettes  out  beau 
annoncer  la  marche  des  troupes  etrangeres :  cent  libelles  populaires 
rassurent  chaque  jour  les  Parisiens.  Le  silence  absolu  des  puis- 
sances depuis  la  declaration  hostile  de  TAssembl^e;  la  guerre 
defensive  du  Brabant,  des  revers  sans  consequence^  des  i&onts 
l\i*on  ne  sent  point ;  la  formation  necessabement  lente  xies  armees ; 
e  delabrement,  la  dispersion,  la  d^tresse  oil  Ton  a  vu  rester  les 
emigres  Fran9ais ;  tout  a  concouru,  a  accroitre  Tetourdissement. 
Les  apprehensions  des  plus  timides  ne  vont  pas  au-dela  de  Tid^, 
qu*avant  d*oser  les  comoattre,  on  leur  proposera  un  accommode- 
ment  dont  ils  se  moquent,  ainsi  que  du  danger  que  paraat  courir 
leurs  frontieres. 

C'est  k  ces  differentes  causes  de  securite  qu'on  doit  les  progr^s 
de  Tautorite  des  Jacobins,  leurs  dernieres  entreprises,  et  1  afireux 
attentat  du  20  Juin.  On  leur  a  laisse  le  tems  de  munr  la  combi- 
naison  de  nouvelles  catastrophes :  le  moindre  delai  leur  donnera 
celui  de  les  ex^cuter. 

On  ne  doit  pas  s'y  meprendre.  Si  cette  epouvantable  joumee 
du  20  Juin ;  cette  inouie  scene  au  milieu  des  forfaits  de  la  devolu- 
tion, ou  Ton  a  vu  LL.  MM.  livr^es  k  des  outrages,  expos^es  a  des 
perils  qui  font  fremir  Timagination :  si  ce  jour  de  deuil  et  d*op- 


?J 


probre  ne  s*est  pas  termine  par  deux  regicides,  il  faut  en  rendre 
grace  a  une  seule  circonstance. 

LL.  MM.  ont  ete  imiquement  sauvees  par  une  de  ces  impressions 
populaires  que  Thabilete  des  demagogues  ne  peut  prevenir. 
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lis  n'etaient  pas  midtres  de  tenir  en  garde  cette  populace  oonii^ 
Tascendant  de  la  majeste  rojale,  de  la  presence  de  ses  souyerain^ 
de  Tefiroi  inTolontaire  qui  enchainait  leurs  bras  regicides,  a  la  yos 
des  augustes  personnes  dont  Theroiqae  fermete  desanna  ces  ama 
sanguinaires. 

Dans  I'altematiye  de  consommer  lenr  crime  en  ralliunaQt  ll 
foreur  de  la  multifcude,  on  de  la  reserver  a  de  noaveaax  attentsii^ 
la  politique  dicta  aux  chefs,  de  ne  pas  se  decouvrir  aussi  manifesto^ 
ment ;  de  ne  pas  prendre  sur  euz  la  responsibilite  exclusiye  da 
dernier  forfait  a  commettre,  et  de  ne  pas  s'enlever  la  ressource  di 
la  rejetter  sur  I'egarement  du  peuple. 

Depuis  cette  epoque  les  mdmes  perils  demeurent  suspendns  tm 
la  tdte  de  LL.  MM.    Ce  n  'est  qu'a  force  d'artifices  et  de  moyem 

Erecaires  qu'on  defend  encore  leur  existence.  D'un  jour  a  Tautre 
i  France  et  I'Europe  peuvent  Stre  dans  le  deuil.  LL,  MM. 
comptent  les  minutes  jusqu'4  la  publication  du  manifeste :  lenr  vis 
est  une  afireuse  agonie. 

Dans  le  courant  de  ce  mois,  les  factieux  rassemblent  a  Paris  ime 
nouvelle  federation  de  leurs  satellites.  Si  les  dispositions  exte* 
rioures  ne  contrabalancent  pas  la  bardiesse  de  leurs  complots;  sik 
courage  du  roi  dans  cette  fatale  extremity  n'est  pas  second^  par  It 
declaration  des  puissances,  et  par  la  rapidite  d'operations  actireflb 
il  faut  s'envelopper  la  tete  et  se  soimiettre  a  la  Providence. 

L'assassinat  de  LL.  MM.  serait  le  signal  d*un  massacre  general; 
les  ressorts  qui  supportent  encore  en  France  la  societe  ne  tiennenl 
plus  qu'iL  un  fil :  un  bouleversement  efiTroyable  la  menace,  et  daoi 
moins  de  cinq  semaines  elle  sera  peut-etre  dans  un  etat  pire  qm 
St.  Domingue. 

Quelle  restauration  operer  alors  sur  un  pareil  entassement  di 
calamit^s !  La  guerre,  son  but,  ses  effets,  tout  changerait  U 
nature.  Mais  il  suffit  d'avoir  presente  ce  tableau  avec  la  franduHJ 
d'une  rigoureuse  yerite,  pour  placer  une  confiance  entiere  daal' 
rbumanit^,  et  dans  les  lumieres  des  cours  de  Vienna  et  de  Berlin. 

Presents  au  Eoi  de  Prusse  le  14  Juillet  1792 ;  et  le  lendemaift 
ik  Sa  Majeste  Imperiale  et  Eoyale,  ainsi  qu'a  Mons.  le  Vice  Chan* 
celier  d'Etat,  Gomte  de  Cobentzel,  et  au  Baron  de  Spielmai^ 
Premier  E^ferendaire  de  la  Ghancellerie  d'Etat. 
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on  Mame].  To  which  is  added  a  Metrical  Version  of  Cupid  and  Fsyehc;  and 
Mrs.  Tij;he'8>PByche.    FrontUfieee, 

62.  4USTIN,  COItft!£LIUS  NEPOS  and  EUTROPIUS,  wttfi  Notes  and  a  General 
Index,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watsojt,  M.A. 

53  &  58.  TACITUS.  VoL  f^  "!he  Aanals.  VoL  II.  The  History,  Germania.  Agn- 
osia, &c.    With  imdex.    . 

64.  PLATO.  Vol  Vr.,  ooru^lid^'^  the  work,  and  containing  Epinomis,  Axiochns,  Eryxias, 
on  Virtue,  on  Justice,  Suyphus,  Demodocus,  and  Definitions ;  the  Treatise  of 
I'inuuus  Looms  ou<the  Soul  of  the  World  and  Nature ;  the  Lives  of  Plato  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  Hei^ehius,  and  Olympiodorus ;  and  the  Introductions  to  his*  l>oe. 
trines  by  Alcinous  and  Albinus ;  ApuJeiu;*  on  the  Doctrines  of  Piato,  and  Reiuarka 
on  Plato's  Writings  by  .the  Poet  Gray.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  G.  Bukgxs,  MJL, 
Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.    With  general  Index  to  the  6  Volumes. 

.65,  56,  67.  ATHEN>EUS.  Tlte  Deipnosophisti^or  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned,  trans- 
lated by  C.  D.  YoNGE,  B.A.,  with  an  Appendix  of  Poetical  Fragments  rendered 
into  English  verse  by  various  Authors,  and  a  general  Index.    Compk^  in  3  Vols. 

69.  CATULLU$,  TIBULLUS,  wi.  the  VIGIL  OF  V£NUS.  A  literal  pvose  transla- 
tion. To  wiiich  are  added  Metrical  Versions  by  Lajib,  <G&AiNa£K,  and  otliers. 
FrontUpieee. 

60.  PROPERTIUS,  PKTnownjs  AjtBinsa,  and  Johanvks  Secuwdus,  literally  trans- 

lated, and  accQsipanied  by  Poei.cai  Versions,  from  various  sources ;  to  wfaicli  are 
add«d  the  Love  Epistles  of  A&i£TiUiKTUS.    Edited  by  W.  £.  Kkllt. 

61,  74,  A  81.  THE  <€|EOGRAPHY  OF  «TRABO.  translated,  with  copious  Notes,  jjy 
W.  Falcombb,  M.A„  iind  H.  C.  HaiojIlxon,  Esq.    In  3  vols.,  and  Isidex. 


62.  XENOPHON 


ENOPHON'S  ANABASIS,  or  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  MEAAORABtLIA, 

Memoirs  ot  Socrates,  iranslated  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  wiUi  a  fieographi( 
Commentary  by  W.  V.  Ainsworth.    frontispiece. 
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-  Ctkopadia  and  Hellevics,  <bj  the  Rev.  H,  Dau^  aad  the  Rev. 


BOHN'S  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

64.  67,  69,  72,  78,  &  81.  PLINY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY,  ^^h  copious  Notes  h> 
Dr.  BosTocK  and  T.  H.  Riley.    In  6  volumes.    Vols.  L,  II.,  III.,  lY.,  V.  and  VI. 

65.  SUETONIUS.  Lives  of  the  Ccesars,  and  other  Works.    Thomson's  Translation 
revised  by  T.  Fokbsteb. 

66.  DEMOSTHENES  ON  THE  CROWN,  AND  EMBASSY,  by  C.  Bann  Kknwbdt. 
38.  CICERO  ON  ORATORY  AND  ORATORSv  by  the- Eer.  J.  S.  Watsow,  M.A. 

%*  This  volume  completes  the  Clas3i(»l  Library  edition  of  Cicero. 
70.  GREEK  ROMANCES.    Heliodorus,  Lengns,  and  Achilles  Tatius. 
71  &  76.  QUINTILIAN'S  INSTITUTES  OF  ORATORY.  By  tlie  Rev.  J.  S.  Watsow, 

M-A.    Complete,  witli  Notes,  Index,  and  Biographical  Notice.    3  volumes. 
73.  HESiOD,  CALLIMACHUS,  AND  THEOGNIS,  in  Pfoae,  by  Bahks,  with  the 

Metrical  Versions  of  Elton,  Tytleh,  and  Fkeke. 

76.  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  QUOTATIONS,  "with*  the  Quantities  marked  and 
English  Translations ; including  Proverbs,  Maxims,  MottoeSj  Law  I«nu8  and  Phrases  j 
witn  a  Collection  of  above  500  Gheejc  Guotatioks. 

77.  DEMOSTHENES    AGAINST    LEPTINES,     MIDIAS,    ANDWOTION,    AND 

ARISTOCRAT^'S.    By  Chaeles  Rakn  Kennedx. 

T9.  XENOPHONS  MINOR  WORKS;  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  WAtson. 
80.  ARISTOTLE'S  METAPHYSICS,  literally  translated;  with  Note»,  Analysis,  Exa- 
mination Questions  and  Index,  by  the  Rfev.  John  ir.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 
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BOHN'S'  ANTiqUARIAN  tISRARY. 

Unifortn  with  the  Standard  Libeaby,  price  5*., 

T.  BEDES  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  &  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE. 

2.  MALLETS  NORTHERN  ANTIQUITIES.     By  Bishop  Pkrcy.     With  Abstract 

of  the  Erbyggia  Saga,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Edited  by  J.  A.  Blackwell. 

3.  WIL.LIAM  OF  MALMESBURYS  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAMD. 

4.  SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES:  viz.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred;  the  Chronicles 

of  Ethelwerd,  Giltbis,  Nennius,  Geoftry  of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Cirencester. 
6.  ELLISS  EARLY  ENGLISH  METRICAL  ROMANCES.    RKviscd  by  J.  Orchard 
Halliwell.    Complete  in  one  vol.,  Illuminaled  Frontispiecs. 

6.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS:  Richard  of  Devizes.  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf. 

Lord  de  Joinville.    Complete  in  1  volume.    Frontispiece. 

7.  EARLY  TRAVELS  IN   PALESTINE.     WilUbald,  Seewulf,  Benjamin  of  Tadela, 

Mandeville,  La  Brooquiere,  and  Maundrell.    In. one  volume.    With  Map. 

8.  10.  &  12.   BRANDS  POPULAR  ANTIQUHTIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.     By 

Ma  Henry  Ellis.    In  3  Vols. 
9  &  11.  ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY  (formerly  dsciibcd 

to  Matthew  Paris.)    In  2  Voia. 
13..  KEIGHTLEY'S  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY.    Enlarged.   Frontispiece  by  CariKsnANK. 
14^  15,  &  16.  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNES  WORKS.     Edited  by  Smow  V»;x.kiw. 

Fortrait.    In  3  Vols.    With  Index. 
t7»  19.  &  31.    NTATTHEW    PARISS    CHRONICLE,    containing  the   History  of 

England  from<  1235,  with  Index  to  the  whole,  inct-nding  the  portion  published 

under  the  name  of  Rogs«  of  Wendo^er,  in  3  Vols.  (See  9  and  11).    Fortmit. 
ra  YULE-TIDE  STORIES.   A  collection  of  Scandinavian  Tales  and  Traditions,  edited 

by  B.  Thobpe,  Esq. 

20  &  23.    ROGER  DE   KOVEDENS   ANNALS  OF  ENGLISH  HrSTORY,    from 
A.D.  732  t»  A.D.  12W.    Ti-anslated  by  H.  T.  Riley,  Esq..  B.A.    In  2  Vols. 

2t.  HENRY  or  HUNTWGDONS  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  from  the  Roman 
Invasion  to  Henry  II. ;  with  The  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  &c. 
3« 


BOHN'S  ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRAEY. 


22.  PAULI'S  LIFE  OF  ALFRED  THE  GREAT.  To  which  is  appended  ALFREDS 
ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  OROSIUS,  >vitli  a  literal  translaUou.  ^oics, 
aud  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grauimar  iuid  Glossary,  by  B.  Tiiokpe,  Esq. 

24  &  25.  MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTER'S  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY,  especially 
sucli  as  relate  to  the  a  flairs  of  Britain,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
A.D.  1307.    Translated  by  C.  D.  YosGz,  B.A.    In  2  Vols. 

26.  LEPSIUSS  LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT,  ETHIOPIA,  and  the  PENINSULA  OF 

StNAI.    Kcvised   i)y  the  Author.    Translated  by  Lkonoea.  and  Joanna    B. 
lloENKR.    With  Maps  and  Coloured  View  of  .Mount  Barkal. 

27,  28,  30  &36.  ORDERICUS  VITALfS.    His  Ecclesiastical  Hietory  of  England 

and  Normandy,  translated,  with  Notes,  the  Introduction  of  Guiiot,  Critical  iNotico 
by  M.  Dciillc,  and  very  copious  ludex,  by  T.  Forestkb,  M.A.    In  4  Vols. 
29.  INGULPHS  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  CROYLAND,  with  the  Conti- 
lucitions  liv  Peter  of  Blois  and  other  Writers.    Tnuishited,  with  ^'otes  and  an 
liulex,  by  11.  T.  RiLKY,  B.A. 

32.  LAMBS  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  DRAMATIC  POETS  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 

beth; incluiiiii;;  his  Selections  from  the  Ganick  Plays. 

33.  MARCO  POLO'S  TRAVELS,  the  translation  ot  Marsden,  edited,  with  Xotes  and 

Introduction,  l)y  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

34.  FLORENCE  OF  WORCESTER  S  CHRONICLE,  with  the  Two  Continuations;    ; 

comprisini;  Annals  of  KnglisU  History,  from  the  Departure  of  the  llomaus  to  the    ', 
Keigu  of  Edward  1.    Translated,  with  Kotcs,  by  T.  FoRtsi kr,  Esq.  . 

35.  HAND-BOOK  OF  PROVERBS*  comprising  the  whole  of  Ray's  Collection,  and  a    i 

complete  Alphabetical  Index,  in  which  are  introduced  large  A'dditions  collected  by    < 
H£NEY  G.  BonN.  \ 

37.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS:  a  select  Collection  of  Epitaphs;  with  Essay 
on  Monumental  Inscriptions,  &c.,  by  T.  J.  Pktxigukw,  F  R.8.,  F.S.A. 

38.  A  POLYGLOT  OF  FOREIGN  PROVERBS;  comprising  French,  Italian, German, 
Dutch,  Spanish,  Portuguese  &  Danish.   W^ith  English  Translations,  Si  General  Index. 

BOHN'S  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY, 

Uniform  toith  the  Standard  Library,  f  rice  uj.j>er  Vohimc. 

1,  2  &  3.  JESSES  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  ENGLAND  DURING  THE 

IIEIGN  OF  THE  STUARTS,  including  the  PROTKCT0R.vrK.     In   3  vols.,  with 
General  Index,  and  upwards  of  40  Portraits  engraved  on  steel. 


BOHN'S  PHILOLOGICO-PHILGSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

Vniforni  with  the  Standard  Library,  jariw  U.per  Volume. 

1.  TENNEMANN'S  MANUAL  of  the  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  rc\nsed  aud  con- 

tinued by  J.  R.  MoRKLL. 

2.  ANALYSIS   and    SUMMARY  of  HERODOTUS,    with   synchronistical  Table  of 

Events,  Tables  of  Weights,  Money,  8m:. 

3.  TURNERS  (DAWSON  W.)  NOTES  TO  HERODOTUS,  for  the  use  of  Students. 

V»'iih  Map,  Appendices,  and  Index. 

4.  LOGIC,  or  the  SCIENCE  OF  INFERENCE,  a  popular  Manual,  by  J.  Duvicr. 
6.  KANTS  CRITIQUE  OF  PURE  REASON,  translated  by  Meiklejohit. 

6.  ANALYSIS  AND  SUMMARY  OF  THUCYDIDES,  by  T.  Wheeler.   New  Edition, 

with  the  addition  of  a  complete  Index. 

7  &  8,  WRIGHTS  PROVINCIAL  DICTIONARY.  A  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English,  Compiled  by  Thomas  Wricht,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.  S.A., 
H.M.R.S.L.,  &c.,  (1048  pages).  In  3  vols,  post  bco.  lOj.— or  bound  in  one  tliick 
Yolttme,  half  morocco,  marbled  edges,  V2s.  iid. 
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Uniform  icith  the  Standard  Liseast,  pitce  3«.  6d.  per  Volume, 

1,  3.  5,  8,  11,  14  &  20.  GIBBON'S  ROMAN  EMPIRE;  Complete  and Unabriaged, 
\ritli  variorum  Notes ;   including,  in  addition  to  all  the  Author's  own,  those  of 
Guizot,  Titenck,  Niebulir,  llugo,  Neander,  and  other  foreign  scholars.    Edited  by 
an  English  Chukchman,  with  a  very  elaborate  Index. 
2,4,  6,  16,  24  &  25.  ADDISON'S  WORKS,  with  the  Notes  of  Bishop  Hbbd,  and 
large  additions  collated  and  edited  by  Henry  G.  Bohu.     With  Portrait  and 
Engravings  on  Aeel, 
7.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Edited  by  Sia  Walter  Scoxt.    Vol  1.    (Containing  the  Life, 
Adventure,  and  Piracies  of  Captain  Singleton,  and  the  Life  of  Colonel  Jack. 
tortiait  of  Defoe. 
9.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  2.    Containing  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  Adventnres  of 

Captain  Curleto  n,  Dickory  Cronke,  &c. 
10.  PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  BURKE,  (forming  the  Ist  Volume  of  BURKE'S  WORKS),  new 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author.    Portrait. 

12.  BURKE'S  WORKS,  Vol  1,  containing  his  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  Essay  on 

the  Sublime  and  jDcautiful,  and.  various  Political  Miscellanies. 

13.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Edited  by  Sir  Waltke  Scott.    Vol.  S.    Containing  the  Life  of 

Moll  I'landers,  and  the  History  of  the  Devil. 

16.  BURKE'S  WORKS.    Vol.  3,  containing  Essay  on  the  French  Revolution,  Political 

Letters  and  Speeches. 

17.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  4.    Roxana,  or  the  Fortunate  Mistress;  and  Life  and 

Adventures  of  Mother  Ross. 

18.  BURKE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  3.    Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Wliigs,  &c.,  &p. 

19.  BURKE'S   WORKS,  Vol.  4,  containing  his  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  and 

Articles  against  Warren  Hastings. 

21.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  5,  containing  the  Histoiy  of  the  Great  Plague  of  London, 
1665 ;  the  Fire  of' London,  1666  (by  an  anonymous  writer);  the  Storm;  and  the 
True  Born  Englishman. 

22  &  23.  BURKE'S  WORKS  (in  Six  Volumes).    Vols.  5  &  6. 

26.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  editea  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Vol.  6.    Containing  Life  and 

Adventures  of  Duncan  Campbell;  Voyage  Round  the  World ;  and  Tracts  relating 

to  the  Hanoverian  Accession. 
27&28.  BURKE'S  SPEECHES  on  the  IMPEACHMENT  of  WARREN  HAS-HNGS; 

with  a  Selection  of  his  Letters,  and  a  General  Index.    3  vols.    (Also  forming  vols. 

7  and  8  of  Burke's  Works,  which  they  complete.) 
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BOHN'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  LIBRARY. 

Uniform  with  Hie  Standaes   Libkary,  price  58^per  Volwaie. 

1.  EUSEBIUS'    ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY,   Tianslated  trom  the  Greek,  with 

>»otcs. 

2.  SOCRATES'  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  in  continuation  of  Euskbius,  with 

the  Notes  of  valesius. 
3   THEODORET   AND    EVAGRIUS.     Ecclesiastical    Histories,   from  a.d.    S32  to 
AAK  1^7,  and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544.  Translated  irom  the  Greek,  with  General 
Index. 

4.  THE    WORKS   OF    PHILO    JUD/EUS,    translated  from  the  Greek  by   C.  D. 

YONGE,  B.A.     Vol.  1. 

5.  PHILO  JUD/tUS,  Vols. 

6.  SOZOMENS  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  from  a.d.  324-140:  and  the Eccle- 
siiistical  Histoiy  of  Piiilostokgius,  transhitcd  from  the  Greek,  with  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author,  by*E.  Walzord,  M.A. 

7  &  8.  PHILO  JUD>E.US,  Vols.  3  &  ^,  with  general  Lidex. 


